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y Deciduous tn e. 

¥ Evergreen, 
i Palm tree. 

5 Deciduoui shrub, 
ft Evergreen shrub. 

M Deciduous un-' r*shnib. 
ft. Evergreen uiutor-shriib. 
Deciduous twiner, ligneous 
or herbaceous ^ 

Evergreen twiner, Hg. or 
herb. I 

^ Deciduous climber, lig. OTj 
herb. j 

Evergreen climber, lig. or{ 
herb. ' 

Jc Deciduous trailer, lig. or{ 
herb. I 

tU Evergreen trailer, lig. or! 

• 'ub. { 

^ Deciduous creeper, lig. or! 

herb. | 

jfn Evergreen creeper, lig, or - 
herb. 

^ Decidi'ous herbaceous plant.' 
Jl^ Evergreen herbaceous plant ' 
M Grass. 
ig Bulbous plant. 

X Fusiform.roo(ed plant. 

A 'I'ubcrous-rootcd plant. 

6 Aquatic. 

£ Epiphyte. 

J)ura/ton and JfaMafwn. 


tire coun>. 
try. 

cu curiout. 
cut culinary, 
de delicate, 
dy dyeing 
plants 


ec economical, 
el elegant, 
esc esculent 
fr fruit tree, 
flra fragrant 
gr grotesque, 
m mcdicnal. 
or ornamental 


p poiscnous. 
pr pretty.* 
rk for rock> 
work, 
ro robust, 
tpl siilcndid. 
tm timber tree, 
un unintercst- 
inr. 

w veed,abun> 
dant in 
cultivated 
soils in its 
native 
country. 


Height. 


tit floating. 

CiAour of Slower. 
Ap apetal- 
o*u. 

;Erug ar igi- 
nous. 

B blue. 

B<1 blood. 

Uh blush. 

Bk black. 


A Perdlmial. 

Q) Biennial. 

O Annualt 

g Bark, or moist, stove. 

Dry stc*"». 
lJ Greenhousv. 

^ Frame. 

I2U Rark stove perennial. 

Dry stove perennial. 
lAl Greenhouse pereiiiital 
^ Frame perennial. 

O Bark stove biennial, 
m Dry stove bicmiiAl. 

O) Greenhouse biennia.. 
jQi Frame biennial 
[Q1 Bark stove annual 
T71 Dry stove annual. 
iQJ Greenhouse annual 
Frame annual. 

Popular Character. 
ag agricultural. I clt cultivated 
cl emthing. I in its iia.; 


G green. 

' Gl glaucous. 
Go golden. 
Gsh greenish. 
Gy grey. 

: Hoa hiwry. 

' L light. 

La lake. 

Bksh blackish. Ld livid. 

Hr brown. Lem lemon.cO' 
Bri brick* loured. 

coloured. Li lilac. 

Drsh brown* Lu lurid. 

ish. : () orange. 

Bsh bluish ' Och orliracc* 
Bt bright ■ ous. 

C crimson. ; Ol ,olive. 

Ca?5 cacsiuus. Oliva oli race* 
Ch chestnut, ous. 

Ci citron, i P purple. 

Cin cinereous Pa |iale. 

Cop coiqicr* , Pk pink, or 
coloured. 

Crea cream- , PI |>elluei(l 

' coloured., H rnl. 

D dark ; Ho rosy. 

l)in dingy llsh. reddish. 

Dl dull. Uu rufous. 

I Dp deep. i Hus russet. 

F flesh. : Uust rusty*ro- 

For ferrugU : loured. 


ndl * ' S scarlet. 

Fi fiery. Saf. safiVon. 
Fla flame* ' .Sil silvery. 

coloured. Smo v'loky 
Ful ftilvid. I ‘axh.oo- 
Fus fuscous. ' lour. 


^t.'Spotted. lUmbumber- 
striped < coloured 
St' straw. i V violet. 

Sii sulpfiur. iVa varied 
Tan taii*co* j gated 

Inured. Vc vermi- 
Taw tawny. ; lion. 

Test testacc- ; Vy veiny, 
ous. i W white. 
Tran trans})a* I VVsh whitish, 
rent. IY yellow. 

, Yaii ycllowiDli 

Hativc Country. 

C. G. H. C'ape of tiood IIo|)e. 
E. Ind. Ea^t Indies. 

N. Amer. North Aineriea. 

N. Kur. North of Euroi>e. 

N. Iloil New Holland. 

N. S. W. New South Wales. 

S. Atncr. South Aiiier.c i. 

S. Enr. South ol' EurojH.*. 

V. Dl L. Van Diemen's lAaud. 
\V. Ind. West Indies. 

Propagation. 

B by budding. 

C cuttings. 

D divUiun ofdlic plant. 

G graltiiig. 

I inarchif.„. 

layers. 

J..S leaves 
G oflkets. 

H divixion of the root. 

S seeds. 

Sk suckers. 

.Voi7. 

aq. watery pLceiv 
Co. common garden soil. 
c.I>. common iieat or bog^ 
h. heavy rich clay, 
h.l. heavy loam. 

I I(«in. * 

l. n loam and |>eat, most loam. 
It. light veget|ble soil 

Itl light loam. 

m. s. moist soil 
p. 

p L iicat aud loam, most |>eat. 
r. rich garden soil 

r. m. rich mould, 
ru. rubbish. 

8. sand. 

8 . 1 . sandy loam, , 

s. p. sandy {leat. 

s.p.l. sand, |)eat, and loam. 


The systematiw names of plants are acemted as in the Ilortns Britannicus. Thfe derivations of the 

S ra arc gtv *n, and the specific systematic names literally translated, any explanatory words 
nnp..nying such translation tieliig printed in Italic. Those niAmes, whetnci oi genera or wecics, 
which arc cotamemorative, as Binksio in honour of Sir Joseph Banks, arc distinguished by having 
the subjoined letters in vUalir where the rest of tl * word is in Homan, and in Homan where the rest 
of the word is in Italic^u Bdnks'Wi ^ those which have betm applied to plants by the classic wri^i, of 
antiquity aure riisting qf*^ by tiaving the initial letter in italic, as 7'^rus, where the rest or tl)% 
vnrd is in Horn; n, anMn Homan where the r<(>t of the word is in Italic, as ^11 words, 

f meric or s|>ecV .c, of unknown derivation, or aburigi.ul Names, are wholly in Ualie • avholly in 
Oman, atcordint» to the letter in which the pi x'udiiig or following, matter may printed,^ 
^^r&a Lingun or Padhia ling n Bid. 


Lut'Don : Printed by A. Seui'riswounB, New-btred-Squorc. 
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A History of British Forest Trees. By Pri- 
dcaux John Selby, F.RgI.E.. F.LR, &c. - 624 
The Plastcrn Arboretum, or Rural Register of 
all the remarkable IVees, Seats, Gardens, 

&%, ill tlie County of Norfolk. By James 
eSgor - - . - 29.270.624 

FLORICy/iTURE. 

A Descriptive Catalc^ue of Roses. By H.- 
liOne and Son .... 624 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Kitchen-Garden; extracted by iiermts- 
sioii from the British Almanack of the 
Society for the DltRision of Useful Know¬ 
ledge for the Year 18.57 - - 62.7 

Manning's Book of Fruits . . 176 

Catalogue Haisonm!’ des Arbres FYulticrs, A& 6 ^ 
Rivers’K Hints on Root-Pruning, Ac. • v - 6 ^ 
Mills's Treatise on an improved Mode of cul¬ 
tivating the Cucumber and Melon « 229 

Ayres’s TreaUse on the Cultivation of the 
Cucumber in Pots, &c. - • - 327 

Cucumber Culture. By .^hn Duncan - 274 
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The Journal of the Royal Agricultural So¬ 
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Thu British Farmer's Magazine for 1841 - 626 

Three Lectures on Agriculture. By Dr. 

Daubeny, F.R..S., M . 27« 

The Farmer’s Encycloim'Giai and Didtionary 
of Rural Alikirs. lllustrateii by Wood En¬ 
gravings ofk the best and most improved 
Agricultural Implements, &c. Forming one 
of the Series of Kncyclop^ias and Dictiona- 
rios now in course of Publication. By 
C'uthbcrt W. Johnson, Esq. • - 625 

RURAL ARCHITECTURE 

Graphic Illustrations, with Historical and 
Descriptive Accounts, of Toddingtou, GIou. 
i-hstershire, the Seat of Lord Sudely. By 
John Britton, F.S.A. - - - 362. 418 

Rk'uuti's Rustic Architecture . - 64 

Illustrations and Descriptions of KUpcck 
Church, Hercfordsliirc; with an Essay on 
Eccelsiastical Designs, By O. R. Lewis - 627 
Austin and Seeley's !^>ccimeti Book of their 
Artificial Stone Manufactory, New Hoad 
],ondoi) . . e . . 370 

Model Mapping, as suggestive^sf a geneM 
and Economic System of Drainage afid fr. 
rigation, &c. By J. BaiU*); Demon . 626 
Dcscri})tion andlRfse of an improved Level- 
ling Stave. By T. SopwUh, F.G.S. . 627 
Report of the Select Committee ajipointed to i 
inquire into the present State of the *' Na- • 
tional Monuments and Wo^ of ^rt, &c.” 627 

THE WEATHER. 

laiigh’s llinU for an Essay on Anemoi 6 gy« * 
and Ombrology • - • -87 

White's Theories of thp Weather Prophets,« 
and the comparative Success of their Pre- « 
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•«The ^venth Annual R^mrt of the Royal 
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Cornwall Polytechnic Society 
Braude’s I>icttoAary of Sciencet Literature, 
and Art .... 177 . 
Transactions of the Sbcicty for the Kneou* 
ragenient of Arts, Manufacture, and Com¬ 
merce • - - s • r 

Lectures on CheiH.stry, including its AjtpU. 
cation in the Arts. By Henry M. Noad • 


The entomologist. ^ isonaucted by Edwardt <. 
34 1 Newman, F.L.S., li.S., &C. . - . 6 ^> 

i^he Journey-Book of England - •* • 6 U 8 

(H28 FA Developeinent of tlie Principles and Plan 
on which to establish Sel/-^p|>oTting Home 
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ciety^by giving aright Application to the 
now gA>at1y misdiretted Powers of the Ilu. 
man Vacuities and of IMiysical and Moral 
Science. By Robert Oi^eii - * •< (>£8 
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LITERARY NCWTICES. 


I The Cutde to the Conservatory. By Richard 
U2G J. Baiubridge « - - . 28i) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


GENERAL NOTICES. I 

Historical and Statistical —Thc<TardeneTS’ Book 
Society of Croydon, .'id; WhatctnistUutcsaOar- ■ 
dener, 329; Order Book, (i2P. - j 

Sriear^c. — TIte Theory of Fh^crctions ofl^ants, ; 
mo'i EtTect of coloured Light, 329; Char« > 
coal Dust,6rj0: Sawdust mixed with .Stable Mh. | 
nure, 630; Pounded Brickbats, ; The 
Guernsey Weeding Prong, &10; Germination of 
Seeds, 519; Average Tem))erature at which 
Seeds wiil germinate, 375; Respiration of Plants; 
381; Sending Home Seeds tVozn warm Clim.'nes, 
538; Sending Hume Seeds fVom foreign Cuuii> 
tries, 630; The Oxygenation of Water, tifil; 
Suspended Vegetation, t .>1; Raising Plants from 
Seed, 3^; limit-pruning, G38; Aeciimati.sing 
Plants, 638; Neatness idten the Cause of im- 
liovcrishing the Soil, 638; The Scion will a0l*(‘t : 
the Ouality, although nut the Organization ol i 
the Stock, 338; Prtipagatiou by Leaves, 3J3; ! 
Buddigg, 333 ; Sending Guttings by Letter, 88|; ; 
Objections to turning in Snow when digging or j 
ploughing, 377; Garden Culture of Exotics, 87; • 
Mwdtut as Manure, 373; Striking from Leaves, : 
376; Koot-GrafLingy .‘177; Roadmaking, 888 ; 
Paving mmds my^India-rubber, S3S ; Expo- ! 
rimentsfor the iTffiruction of Moss on <.«ravcl ' 
Walks, 281; Growth of Fig Brunches without , 
Roots, 375 . • •. 

Insects. — Insects on Plants, 427; I'o destroy fa- j 
terpillars, 475: The Gooseberry ('atuniilar, .521; ' 
Caterpillara on Vines, 3-8; The^Maggot in . 
Onions, 88; American KUghc^ili); Recipes for ' 
destroving Ants, 280 ;i^’ire-Worms, 475 ; Trap 
for Womilice, SIKl ; \Voodlicc aiming Grchi- ' 
ddrea*. .'178; Earthworms, 320 ; TobaciHi Paper, j 
Tobacco Water, 3.‘)4; Spirit of'J'ar, t>:}4; 
Sulphurated Hydrogen Oas, 334: Stilling In- j 
sects, 334 ; Deterring Insects by Mud, 334. 

Diseases. — Canker in Fruit Trees, 377. 

Landscape-Gardening. — To dcstrtiy. Moss in 
J.«wnB, 334. 

CfOrden Structures, ImplementSt Ac* — Heat con¬ 
sidered relatively to Plant Structures, (i!M; 
Boiler Furnaces, 335; The Construction of Pipes 
for circuIaUnst hot Water, t>^14; Laying Hot- 
water Pipesiu troughs of Water, 335; Glazing 
llDt'hpuses,%3.5; Old Putty softened, 335; A 
Pit for winlKring Plants, 635; Fruit-Koom. ttJ5; 
Construction of a Frui^Rooip, G/6; Ventifationi 
of Plant Structures, 6 ^; Tanner’s Bark Walks, 
6i7; A Forcing-House which may be applied to 
various Purpm^es, .56.3; Green's Cucumber IMtJ 
281; Smoke Flues, closed Hot-water Pl^, anef 
4Vater ki oiiemGutters, as Modes of Hcathig, 
SHi All ]ce<Jiouse under Kockwork, 533; 

Canvass for Coverings, 280; T>il.Pa|ier 
Frames, 562; Pocock’s Asphalte Roofing, 
Recetpbi for preiiaring artlficiarAspbatte, 564* 
Indtan-Rublier Pavqpieni, 87; Pince and Co's 
iiermanent Botanical and Horticultural Tally, 
Qgrdcn Syrkiigei, 3&^The Wickerwtirk 


Dahlia Protector, .'i77: The Polting-bciicli In¬ 
strument, 563; New Besom for Garden Pur¬ 
poses, 230 ; A Camera Lucidii, well adapted foe 
Gardencrik 278 ; Ropes from metallic Wire*,87. 
Artnniculture. — Botanic Garden Reports <if new 
Trees .iiul Shrubs, 35; Kconomieul I'latiling, 
564; Vitality of the (ieiiera ami Cra- 

ta*'gus, 278; Propagating (?oniferous Plants by 
Cuttings,638; Stunted Ash 'I’rees, (>.>8 ; Habbiti! 
ami Gameki'i>}>ers, ii.19; Autumn Planting, tiSP j 
Certain Si>ccies of F^uro|ieaii Pines, ; Khnib. 
berie.s341; Pruning and Lopping, 341 ;“Cnlrui 
Deodtn'a,Si\!, Araue5riaimbri(*&ta,6tJ; r/uer* 
CHS fa.stigidta and Q. jillKi, till; 'I’lie Terms rei: 
and white Oak, 641; 'I’he sweet Jhiy, t»41 j Tiu 
Savine, ti4I; Rlids CVttuui^ 641; Birehes and 
other Cuppit^, 341; ’iVec Guards, »>4J ; A«. 
tumnal Colouring of Guercusfaml yniiis, 36, 
Amerieau Oaks, ;ki; I'reservatKin .ind St.iininL 
of Wood, 178; jCyanised ‘Umber, 279; J’rejKi- 
ratioii of Timber, .374; Boueherie's Mod<* o 
preserving Timber; 642; Boudiene’s McmIc o 
increasing the Ei.-istieity of Wowl, 613; Bur¬ 
nett’s Moite of Preserving Timbes •H:i. 
Florietd/ure .—Fasteningdown {Mam-, (^ 43 : <^ow 
inff'AiiimaU iii^Vits, 4)43 ; Budding Bose^ 64.J 
Pruning Roses, GI4 ; Pro|>agatiriii of PiiAs, 6 i 4 
Cullureof the ApiaryUi»,4,44; (1 mum e.ipense 
645; Ro84*bea phrjmrea, 4)4.> ;*'J'hr Marehiones 
of Exeter’s Camellia, f)-45 ; .V51vi.» p'lteiib, 4;45 
Alfjititon stri&t urn, (>15; AM/tUon f)it tfoli um, 4i45 

tUa; fPxaJiH AcehwtMla, tik). s. ' 

IlM'ticylture, Cnnkcr in Fruit '1‘rt‘es, (j|.7 
Vines, Hki; Preservation <if (irapes, (^6; Mr 
Hayward’s ^Manure for Ora)>eK. 6h{; Keepiii; 
Fruit, 646; Btispberries, hPi; Thinning Peats 
643; The Scale on Peach Trees, 4H6; l*re 
wrvingkPcars on the 'i'rees, 4>43; Wild ('rah 
j 343; Pears, 343; Keetiing Apples and Pi 
I f»47 ; I’aekago of Fruit, 647 ; Roots of Frui 
Trees, 647, The Spanish Filliert, 347; Gimwc 
berries, 347 ;|,GooBeberry (.'uttings, <*47; Tin 
Club in the Cabbage Trila*, ti47; Asparagus 
648; O'xaiir IK'piioi, ti48 ; Comfrey, t>4«; Vie 
toria Rhubarb, (i48; Myatt's Pine Strawberry 
W8; FdchsmfuigciiSyfil^ (.uciimberand Melo 
Culture, .‘S.^ Steaming Mu^oom-houses, J 28 
Covering Strawberry-beds with Netting, 229 
Preserving Currants on tiieBuslies till Christ 
mas, 534; Artificial Maturation of Figs, ih 
The Quince, 564. ^ 

Domestic Eevnor^, — On boiling l*ntat(H's. .'?29 
('urdling of Milk, .521; AspcrgfllusiJbkficuN. o 
Cheese Mould, HSih 7 g 

Agriculture.^ Trifolium ilH’arndturo, 348; tVgri 
, culture, 2ffl; Lime in Agf^culturo. 473; Ua 
«ges of Wom» at the Roots ofi Corn, 522 
jAOmus priki^is and Festhea U'rr?. .534. 

The Weather. — On a 
the ftUiable Mean 1 
Wi^r^lonths 
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'Aoperaturo of tlie ieven 
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lOilxENTS 


in the prccedinl Summer, 180; Hoar- 
Yr?8t..‘J74. • 

>-Amount of Instruction worthy of^ 
the Title of ICdueation, 88 ; Music, as a Branch ’ 
of Ifopuhir Education, 88; {Necessity of Amuse, 
ment, 80. 

fiMTc/ANcottA—ThefJsc of SulpJiato of Lime, 
fi'i]} Disii^’cting I^h^Soil and Stablc-Dung, 
;{?♦; Nctrdyed Blue" 378; I’hc Lai^scapc. 
Painter, 373; The SoWr lSiy^5(^; iferange. 
nient of the Sjdnal Column,.3^ 

ronEI«N NOTICES. I 

• I'KANl'E. 


Scotian^ 

Glasgow Botanic^Garaen, 231; General Cemetery 
near EdinhuiKh, .‘#2 j The King’s Knotc’* at 
Stirling^()52; The Monument, 477; 

Sir dohr R(^isou's«PjaR White’s 

Potent xitmtlng A|>i)aratU8, ; Improvements 
in Cottage Building(^ and ('ottage Uanlens, 
C72; Timber Bridges. 38; Names of African 
I Plants, 231; /{hododenUron anthopbgon^GiiS; 
Agricultural Museum at Glasgow, 852. 

lEELAnD. ' 

Bequest of Books to the Botanfb Garden, Glas- 
nevin, 284; iOtius pu^ilio, 184. 


cw Herbaceous Ionics, .378. 

Gbumany. 

ulturc of Hep&tica trilolNi, 52-3;* Notes of a Bo. 
lanicn) Tour, h^U'ard Otto, Extracts froin 
tiie J'Jpistolary t'orrci^iondcnce of Edward Otto, 
during his •Voyage to Cuba, and his Abode 
there, 523. Storm at Ixiulsatiic, near Des. 
suu, 648. 

Italy. 

urdening in Ixmibardy, Roses, Method of mul. 
tiplying Camellias, GiusepiK; Manetti. .565 ; Sa. 
lisburfa /rdiantilt^Ha, and other Matters, (j. 
Manetti, J82. * 

Itl/KSIA. 

liniatc and Culture of Cucumlicrs in Courland, 
W; Winter of 1840-41,.52.». 

Asia Minor. 

hills of Firewood fur giving Light, 378. 

Akhica. 

•n the Malaria of the Western Coast of Africa, 
5()7. 

^ Ixmv. 

Iduc.ntion in 'IVavancore, 3794 'J’he Roses of 
Irhaaeeiiore, .iTf). 

North A.mkhica. 

’ml.adelphiu liupfovements.^428; American ex¬ 
ploring S(|tiadron, |.7t>q; Jussici'ia .grandiltora, 
91; Swc'et and Sour Apple, 476; Maple Sugar, 

; New Cherry True from the far \Ve»t, ;i50; 
Tt> .>mir#;r>(>d Fruit, 4-7H; Mammoth (^abl'age, 
SupiMisi'a new Clinr^', 5i»9; Sowrmilier 
Potato, 3>i ; Live Oak, 476; AUanius glaiidu- 
,56!* i Macihra aurantlaca, iki!*; New 
I'kiition of Mijihnux’s SylvJ, John Torrey, oiiU. 

Sorni Amf.rk'a. 
lio Janeiro. D^. L. F. 37. 

DOMESTIC NOTICES. 

ENOI.ANO. 

hiblic Park in the ICast of LiOiidoii, 331: Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, rJ.31 ; Parks and Pleasure- 
Grounds, 282; Presentation, by the Bathsftoyal 
Horticultural and Botanical Society, of a Cup 
to Mr. Baxter, 28.? ; New or rare Phtiits lately 
raisKl in the Botunic Garden, Liver|HK>l, Henry 
.Shepherd, 38; The Exhibition at the Horticiil- 
lural Society’s Gardens, 331; Churchyanls at 
l<anca$ter, 1). Saul, 2.1U; Mnif,'ins of the great 
Lines of Ratlw.ay, 332; The Bokhara Clover, 
U. Forest, 23^ 'ue EA'ect of IJnder-draining, 
477 ; Finns wJain\»crt/d»«i, 4#; The (Jrccn- 
liousGS in the Wakclield Nurserv, .'>70; 'j'hc 
Great American Aloe,52.5; Brugmdnsm bieolo^i 
W. ll. U., 477; Cdreus Korthumberlaiidfa :ipd 
Y^pdrus longus, A. B. K'lmbcrt, 01 ; Cidvty 
tiihe^sus, 92; Bad EIU*ct of growing Pcarh(\ 
and ^^ues in tlie same House, J. Nash, .'>71; 
Weight *f ^uoeu Pines cut at Prcsswoldiin 
•840, W. Browlll 231 ; Immeiue Mushroom, 
.52l>; The Gij^ntic Flax, 184* Cotton Plant, 
i>8; J^y Bvm the Iterries of Utbe^ san^ 
*^DUln. t Goose d^r#tfed bv 


B “ lan^ au ; (k*esc ddltr%ed by ^tiiig' 
's-howl, 651 ^Instinct of PlgiHms, 652; 

."Virginnni Nightingale,6f2; Eflbcts 

ter of 1837-8.*W. (4odhalK%7L 


of th? V 
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^ RETROSPECTIVE CRITICISM. 

The*Derby%kilioretum, .381 yphaUworth, Alton 
'J'owcrs, and Trciitham, 40; The Conservative 
Wall ill Chatsworlh, 45; The Glazing of the 
(matsworth Conservatory 45; Chutsworth Con¬ 
servatory, 92; The Plralure Grounds at Theo¬ 
balds, 92; The Monument to the Memory of 
Mr. Douglas, 184; Burniug of Soils, as a Means 
of finproving them,*478; TVansinission of Cut¬ 
tings by Post, 237; Rooting Cuttings in Charcoal, 
and routing Sgeds in Snow,653; Smirylindrical 
Dnuiiing-jlles, 44; AAihitecturat Objects in 
(hardens, 2.>5; Mr. Niven’s Stove for various 
PurjKises, 234. 33-4. 429. 478 ; Mr. Forsyth’s 
Plant Structures, 285: Mr. Penn’s Mode of 
heating Hothouses, 42; Mr. Penn’s Mode of 
Heating, as contrasted with other Modes, 43; 
Mr. Penn’s Practice in Heating, Ac., 231; Mr. 
Penn's Mi.>dc of heating and ventilating Hot¬ 
houses, 2.32; Mr. Penn’s Mode of l^ating and 
Vcntilaliiig, 28.5; Mr. Penn’s Mode of Heating, 
18.5; Mr. Penn’s Mode of Heating at Chats- 
worth, 234. 333; Mr. Rogers’s ('ontcal Boiler, 
43; On the Natural Succession of Forest 'i'rees 
in the Uniti'U States, ;9;>; American Button 
W^ood, or l^aiio Tree’, 9:1; Guercus vireiis, 
i'hellos, aud puli^sceus, and r'lmus ett'hsa, 93; 
Calling of the ^umi Bee, 94; Plants adapted 
for a Conservative Walff 3D4. ; Propagation 

of the Dahli.’i, 573 ; /.)&phnc Cnebrum, and D. 
Dauphitiif, Ii54; The Orange (fro^^ of East 
Florida, <>.1; Rust on Vines, 46; Shriveling and 
Shrinking of Grapes, 45; Shriveling of Grains, 
2.'>;5. ;.'i4; Mr. Mackenzie’s Mmie of cultivating 
the Gooseberry aud Currant isi>73; Kecui^ 
I’riue of Sheep, .572; CwwI^ativcTeiupcraturc 
of diflbreiit Years, 2^. 284. 

QU&IES AND ANSWERS. 

Mr. Parkvns, the Author of Monastic Re¬ 
mains, «c., 6.54: To protect Forest 'frees from 
the Uavage< or Hares and Rabbits. |i6; Pre¬ 
venting ILires and dhibbits from injuring the 
Bark of Trees, 237. 286 ; To prevent the Ra¬ 
vages of Hares aud Rabbits on Forest 'frees, 
237; Propagating tlie Mistletoe, 47 ; White 
Scale, Brown .Scale, W^oodlicc, Singing-Birds, 
185; 'fhc small Stag-Beetle, 186; The Onion 
Maggot, 185; Ih-cvcntive against the l^^ircda- 
dations of .Snails on W'all-Fruit, 574; Felling* 
Ucsinoub 'frees, 2.'>7; The bt'i>t IRan for mauag. 
iiig an old Orchard, 574; Mdsa Cavendishfi, 
334 ; MCisa CavendislwV as a sub^titutu for 
I’iiics, 430; Painting Vines with Clay, 2.37; 
'fhe Curl in the Leaves of pities, JHJ; Curling 
of Vine Leaves, 48; The Curl in Vine (.eaves, 
48; Shanking of Gra]ies, Shaiikitg and 
premature Shriveling of Grapeig 47; oy; S{)an- 
gles, 186. • . 

The West London Gardeners' Association for 
mutnat Instruction'. — Furcing and general 
Cultivation of the Strawl>erry 

BIOOKAPl[}Y. • 

Mr. \Wiriam Re.^ttic, P.H.S., 237; Daniel Ellis, 
Fa.q.7F.R.S.E.,&c.,188.; Francis Bauer, Vlsq. 
186; Johi^CowImm Parker, Ksq., W.S., U% 
Oltl'JUARY. 

M. Augustus Pyramus DcCandolle, 664; Prim 

ft Butera, 654; Lord Monson, 51^. 
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LIS.T OF EfteRAVINGS. 


No. MS. Fas« 

50, 2]. lUustratiTc of a.Mcthod of tramitlf' 

tlie Poach Tree . . • 

53. Section of a ProjfKfting Kerb Stone • 105 

54. Elevation of the Obclbk of Luxor • liA) 

.*n, 52. Vievr and Section illustrative of a 

Methtkl of suuwrting (.-limbing Plants SI 1 
S7. inustrative qf a Method of making a Gal¬ 
vanic Plant Protcctoi^ » . . 

51. Part of a Disbarked Lime Tree - - 401 


OARWJJJ STBL’CTUrIS. 

I%n, Section, and Isomctrical Viett( 
of a Frame for Preserving Plants 
through the Winter - - 2,3 

4—12. Plans, Sections, and Elevations of 
Houses and Pits, showing White's 
Mode of Heating them . - 3—7 

13—17. Plan, Sections, and Elevation of a 

Forcing-House - »•- •50—54 

18,19. Flan and Section of a Pit to be heated 

by Corbett's System - - - 57,5vS 

25—27. Pcr»>cctivc View, Plan, and Eleva¬ 
tion of a Hand-Box, as a substitute for 
Hand-Glasses .... 207 
45,46. Chairs adapted for Public Gardens 

• 2HS. '29S 

52. Section of a Hotbed on Forsyth's System 4‘H 


INSTBUMENT4, IMPLjeMENTS, UTjEN. 
SILS, AND M^CUIN^. (• 

&J-^-30.^iews and Secfto^l of a liSddcr for 

tmnniiig Grai«s^ Hothouses . • 210 

34. Cayifor coveting the Holes in the Bottoms 

mPots - - » • • 217 

35. A Galvanic Plant Protector - - 224 

30. Galvanic Protector for Fruit Trees en,, 

Walls , - . • - .*i224 

•18, .39. Tallies for Trees and Shrubs • • 230 

10. A Drill Rake . <1 - -257 

11. A Drill Hoc - - • -258 

42. A Sickle Hcc . - - - 258 

4J. Dotiblc Dutch Hoc .i* * ’ 

5H. 'riie (vuemsey Weedii^ Prong - - 630 

4«l. Camera lucida for Gardeners - - 279 

47,48. Section and Views of a New Draw 

Hoe - . - * • - .311 

4i). Measuring Staff* ... - 350 

PLANS OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. 

.50. Design Itr a Suburban Residence - 351 
53—57. F-sholt Hall - - - 612. 613 

INSECTS. 

22 . Dorcus {lamllclipiiicdus ... 186 
33. Eggs ut' the Earth Worm - - - 215 


LIST OF NEW AND RA11I<; PLANTS 

FIGURED IN t\ib BOTANICAL PEUIODlCALiii'oK the YEAR 1841^ 


llanunculUceiC. 

4NEMO\Sli 

montkno^ £ Switzerland 
OstPirPNiinr diaa,. 

deebrum ^ Now California - 

- ?*.' »7 j 

- 11 1 

Berberidcrc. * 

SSrberis 

Cbriaria Nopal • 

- 5.57 \ 

Tapavcrdcca:. 

'•apa'veb f, 

commut&tum O Liberia 

1 

- 167 j 

CappandAcra^. 

BO'MERia 

.arbdrea ^ California 

. 11 1 

ViolarfAa'<e. 

■CnWEIOflE'RM 

paucithra SL O Brazil 

1 

- 557 

FittosfiorAcex. 

dABIA'NTIlUa 

ccrblco-punc^tuB ^ ^ S. River 

- .5.57 

Ma/vdcc<e. 

ffBi'snH V 

Tcnatrfce ti lJ Mauritius - 
Wr&y<e % lJ Swan River - 
/a^lva 

latcrftia ^ A Buenos Ayres 

I'DA (ABfnTlLOIf) 

B^fordfdnA ^ A Brazil 

- 259 1 

- 11 

- 61 / 

- .558 

• GeraniUcco!, 

ifiBA^NllIM 

rubiRiUum £ A Himatayal 

- 11' 

' TropteStAixa, 

^wk'-olvh 

Moritzg^mm Cumant 

- m 


Ba/saminco’. 

landida iQl Jliinnlayaa « 
rosea j[;U lliiualnyas - 


(PXALIS 

hisiiindra ^ A Mexico 


Bobo'nm 

triph^t^lla 


Eli^odiPndron 
('iipcnsu f 


Ktf/ucccf'. 

I I New Holland 
Cc/astrmric. 

_f Capo of Goofl 

l.egumindsa’. 

Bossiiu'/i 

tonulradlis Jk Van DiemaPs L. 
disticha M Swan River 
CallPstaciivs 

liucaris Swan 

longifhlia * % t—) Bwan Inver . 
Chouo'xkma 

siiect^ibile Swan River - 

Glia'ntiiub 

I carncuB Philip's Island . 

DAfBKtrr«'N/.< ^ 

'i'r<petfH»a Sfe |_J Buenos Ayfcs^ 

^NniGi/FKRA 

stipul&riss, ft lJ SouA Africa 
/.a'thyrvs 

C;)nienth3us ^ * Buenos Ayres % 

Miif.E'1,/., »• *' 

fforibt'mda tL Swrn Rivea> . 
Ei'cuva? ^ * 

*anii08% t —J Swan River r 


. 324 


- 558 


.558 

- 558 

- 558 

- 259 

- 558 
^559 

- 259 
A \l 

- 167 
« 559 
VSS9 



UST ur ^E.W aAd Wvnril PLANTS FIGURED IN 184-0: ix 


R0«c/cKa 

rOTBNTl'LLA ' 

liM%ni8 £ ^ Nepal • 

5piRje*A ^ 

k{untch6tica vni»hlmal6n8l8 ^ A 

^ • ' Ormgrdcetv. 

Tifcnnu a * 

uorymbiftyra Sk 3-F Fcru 

Mclastoniacea* • 

MABC£*T/v4 

decu>s 8 &u jk O Brazil 

* * •CratSHlticcie, 

Echetb'km 

liHrida lAI AA'xIco 

Stylideaw. « 

S’r\'u'i>niM 

ciliiitum i/Sl Swan River 

l>ruinm6ii(» ^ Swan Kh'er 


Po£o^r.’K'ji/A 

vcnlcolor 


liubiiiccie. 

8 O Cuba - 
Cimipbsitte. 

O Swan River 
North of Europe 


Swan River 
J Swan lUver 


Beacht'come 
t'beridifbUa 
Calb'nihila 
Astdrias O 
/^uriiav'sCM 
iiiveum ]£ A 
8 |iect^ibile O 
MQNUI.t>VlA 

im^jor O CaUfornla > 
I'ono'LiiPis 

arSctlita O _I Swan River 

SrE'\>.i 

tracheUuIdcs 'C Mexico 
riiHo'N2<< • 

ovftta O Mexico - • 


OoodeabviK. 

Ci!'fiiALi:s ♦ 

inacropliylla ^ lAJ Fort Augusta 

'it;4 

l>ili)l)a tt. L.J New Ilollniid 


.TbUAI !*t,1 

rClb]^ ^ 


*i£RNK'’rrv^ 

aiigu<(tilt>Iia 


Crc8n<^idccic.«t 

fTT) Rio Janeiro 

« 

liriciicea:. 

ValcUyla 
Apoc^wtc. 

'a»krna;>ionta'N/| 

dichutonia J O Ceylon 

A 8 r/c*pfa(Ucca’. 

'llYHlA'NTHUa 

auricoinu8 O Brazil 
tepiiano'tis 

floribunda A (Z3 Madagascar . 
A^noniiLccsc. 

fONo'NM 

8peci5c» t C 3 - 
o'lk^ a # 

lloribilnda ft t 1 Madagaschi 

(.)blw&cete. 

OB»R^ 

stff^iarU 1. ^ 

Pcdalineec. 

fAaXY'NM 
fr%!(rans 

CowotvuUtcet», 

»OM«E'A • 

hatato)ik$ Sad} l^xtco 
/iciftUa A ^ Biieffos Ayrez * 
tytjiiilhflili aA uJ CalllbrniA' 


Meftco . 


. 55SV 


. 12 


- 357 


- AW 
• 260 


. 325 

- 167 

- 13 

- 259 

• 560 

- 13 

- 259 

- 259 

- 559 

* 62 

- 5i»0 


• 13 

« 

- 560 

• 

- 560 

- 168 

- 560 

- 260 

- 325 

- 62 

• 

- 561) 
260 
'-ml 


M Bm’aginete. 

Anchvba ^ • 

l>^iol2ta Nepal 
Ctnoglo^um 

fi[loch»li4tum Qf Indidp 
• § 

So/a»dge<r. 

Grabow'sk/^i 

• dupliclita J- a Peru - 
^ola'num , , 

^asminoldes |_ South America 
macranthtirum A J» i \ Mexico 
ixico 


vest) turn 


ft CTMex 
Scrophularineau 
ftn Brazil 


dlMOELWIflJ^ 

TOrnigeiR 
PAULOW'Nlyf 

^peridlis ^ Japan 

• 

^ Labi&ta. 

GABnoqm'A 

Aetroicoides 9t A Mexico 
ORTIlOHl'PilO.-V 

inefirvus |23 Silhet 
Salvia v , 

hlans ft A Cashmere 
rdgla ft Mexico . 
tultifera tt Mexico 
Scutklla'ria 

jaiidnica ^ Japan 


Vvrbendcew. 
at uJ C. G. H. 
AeaniAace<e. 


CnAHCO'NUM 

cunciibUum 


STROBIOA'NTnEH 

snlbra ft CD India 
sessilis {2S India 


Armb'ria 
fasciculdita 


Vtumbagindcf^. 


Dk'PUKR 
japdnica 
Pimelb'a 
n4na Jot 
cpccUbilis 


A South of Europe* 
«t ^ Ja])an • 


Swan River 
i L-J Swan River 


> 260 
260 


- 13 

• 168 
•168 

- 13 


62 

62 


- 260 

- 63 

- 561 

- 260 

- 561 

- SCO 


. 357 
- 5(>1 


• 260 


- 560, 


• U 
. 3.57 


OrcAiddeca.'. 

ANGR/FT^Cr^ 

hilolium ^ 123 Cape Coast 
glabrilhlium £ £23 Isle of Bourbon 
Bra'hs/.s * 

Lawrenc/<Ma g £Z3 Brazil . 

BuBLfNin'O'Nf/l 

rlgida jC £23 - • . 

Catase'tum 

truilu £23 South America - 
Cnv'aw 

bractcsccna ^ £23 Mexico 
COCLl/UYNK 

Cumfiigti* £ £23 
Ctmui'diusi 

pubOscens £23 Sinc! 4 K>rc • 
Drndru'uium « 

discolor A £23 Java 
macroph^Oum jff £23 Manilla^ 
Epide^ndrum 

a Gr4hami 03 MokIco 

calochellum ^ QS Guatemala 

^HIA 

' armcnlaca £ (23 Philippine Isles 
Galra^ndra 

» Dcvou/disa £ £23 South /flncrtea 

Gonuo'R4% « 

bul'&nla £ (23 Brazil . 

Ij^'UA • 

acuminata £ £23 Mexico 
OnoNTouLo'.sauM • 

gr&tiile £ £23 Guatemala 
%>ulchcllum ^-<23 Gufttemala ^ 


• 561 

- U 

. 261 

• 562 

- 357 
■ 261 
. 325 
. 561 

> 

^562 

561 

561 

561 I 

662 

63 

I 

325 

261 

561 




LIST OS PLAK1!9 


Onci'dium 


ci'dium t 

]nac^anth^rum )(F i2S3 ^ MSdco 
moNi'tceraii I2S Kio Janeiro 
Mexico -( 


Wraya 

SOBRl'U/l - 

s^asilifi ^ I2Sj 


** Amat-yU^^cca:, 

Buma'rRA ^ 

simplex 4 A Cusco - 
Callttiiah'ma 

viridiflurum A lJ 
angustilMium A lJ 

COBD'UU/i^ 

cocctiiea A i. J ('-ordillcra 
trichrbma Jti uLl Andes 
Klisk'na 

iongip 6 ta!a JS Lima 


. C3 

- r>62 

• 16S 
i S61 


. 261 

- 2 fiJ 

r 2ft' 

- m 

i 626 


H;BMA'Nnius i i 

tenulflbrus var« iiiucuiiiujcus I 2 S M. ^6 
Issir'ka 

virescens Cusco . . 168 

SpREKli'Li^ * fi 

cyblster $ [ 2 S 1 noliyia • . - 626 

gla 6 ca $ A1 MexiCo - ' • 261 

a ft 

i (^riantlraccie. 

i£HCU1^A'N11>I£ •* 

iiiScul4tus”^ CD India - 626 

Uh'iicfie. 

SoW'ERItyE'.f * ' ' ^ 

iaxiflbra lAl Swan Kiver > • 168 

( 

JtromcfihcQai. 

PV'YA • 

hfctcroph^lia £23 Mexico - - l.» 


‘ 'LIST OF PLANTS 

MENTIONED OR TREATED OF IN THE PRESENT VOEIIME. 

The word *' cult.*' occurring after any siiecies or variety indicates that there is an article on its 

culture. 


A List of Ixias and other /rtdea; cultivated | Catalogue of the (? 6 cti in the Collection of 
by Bernard Saunders, Nurseryman, Jersey 16 I the Itev. Thooilore Williams • > -616 

A lABt of Plants struck from Cuttings in i A List of Plants in the Jardin des Plantes at 

Charcoal.155. 6a5 j Pans.394 

A 1/tsi of lUanU ada{}ted fur a Conservative i A List of the Plants introduced into Lorn- 
Wall ------ iJjJJi j bardy in 1846 - - r * - - 565 


J'bies balslltnca - 

-'“182 

^iicnibne cernun 

- 16/ 

Borhn//z /('diR>lia - 

. 

.558 

commtinis - a . 

385.507 

lle))iuica 

- .522 

trinh^U.*! 

- 

.5.58 

inucrondta 

. 686 

montdna 

- .557 

^Bos8ia‘'rt cinerea • 

- 


1 )our1&s{i' 

- 166 

PulmtUia 

- 557 

distieha 

. 

.5.58 

exceUa« . - 

- 20 

Aneclhnin corntgera - 

- 62 

tenuicadlis - 

. 

A58 

gigant&a 

- 1K2 

cili&ta - . - 

- (W 

Hruehjrcoine iberidifblia 

- 

1(7 

monoeaOlon • 

- 1R2 

Angra^'citm hilubuin - 

- .561 

Br5ss//i Lawrenc/d/m . 

. 

261' 


- 507 

gluhriRdium - 

. 14 

/fromus prateiibK U*!*. 

J!7. 

290. 


- 558 

Anthoxanthum odorai^um - 2.31 

f 

'1«7 

5i4 

striatum 

- 11 

/fnth^nis Vulneritria - 

■ 46!) 

nniKm.5nbfa bicolor - 

. 

477 

i>itif51iuni 

- Ct5 

/fntirrhlnum mdjus - 

. 401 

^t5iiium ftexubsum » 

- 

26 

.^edeia Cunnitighdmf - 

- :i02* 

A'porum sinfdltum 

- fi6 

^Hurliiiglbnm rfgidn 

- 

562 

plat^)»i(>ra • 

- ()2 

Aquilegi.i glamluIOsa 

var. 

/?nxiiM seinperA'lrons - 

- 

.5:16 

KulicuDriMca - 

- 302 

^Iscolor . . - 

- .324 

Cactus aldla 

. 

.‘J/TS 

vfcaiithiis mollis . 

- A,7 

Arauedria excclsa t • 

- 60* 

, dagcilifonnis 

- 

,3.59 

.^'ccr cordtccum - 

- .686 

imlwiCrtta - - 

- ;is.5 

gramliHCfta - 



cretiemn • -*■ 386.6t)l 

/f'rbutus ..^iidrachne - 

- 3.5‘^ 

Cpuntia 


122 

Inbdtum 

- .386 

^rctostdphylos nitula - 

- rj/o 

spt'Ciosa 

- 

.3.58 

monspcssulanutn • 

- 689 

Arh'tt niuntdna • 

. :;57 

truiieiUa 

. 

:r.9 

latifblium 

- 3«6 

AritK'firpus retiisus 

- 51() 

Calddnwt hfeolor 

- 

220 

oblusatum - 

- 389 

Arintiria fasciciilata • 

- 2iH) 

discolor 

- 

220 

O'palus - - - 

- 686 

./7'rum maeulatumt. - 

. 400 

hannntotitigmum • 

- 

220 

nIatandUies . 

- 380 

Arundlna bmnhuxtrftiWa. 

- 66 

pf( turn . . - 

• 

220 

Psehdo-7'l6taims - 

- 50t> 

yirftndo 7'hragmites - 

- .516 

IHX'^cilc - - - 

- 

220 

rotuiidifMium 

- .386 

^fscliypias carithsa 

226 

splendens 

. 

220 

trftidum 

- .386 

Asjiergfltus glaiicus • 

- 3S) 

vcrsfcolor 

- 

220 

vfchillda il/Ulefblium - 

- 4<>}l 

hahidna pUedta • 

- 488 

Calectksiu cydiiea 

- 

10 

>fcoiiitum japitiiicmn - 

- 2.5}) 

BeJ^ri^ glaiiiM - 

- 6 <0 

Caleudiil.i Adcrias 

10. 1.3 

TaricgdtuTv - 

- 40J 

/edifiilia 

- ,380 

Caili.sturliv-. linearis - 

• 

558 

Aerdtriclie d« >r4ssa . 

- Wi 

Beg&n/Vr Urfeg// - 

- 32.5 

loncifiSlia 

. 

2.5}) 

/iditvntjm'fTaplUus Veneris 568 

Ittrberfu aristiita - 

.V57 

0ailiKt(9:))diC.inensc 

. 

401 

A'lschynatilhus maculktus - 625 

asiatica - . - 

- 557 

({ullithatiiim nngusUfMium 

261 

Aglive amuriedna r 

- 626 

Oaridria^ 

. 5.57 

virididdrum - 

* 

261 

Ai/antus glandul&sa - 

- .56}) 

dulcis - , - 

- 3.52 

C'amelUo jciponica* var. Al- 


./f'lliuro Pdrrum - 

- A« 

einpetrlfhjia - 

- .‘{64 

berW - -4 


2.59 

.^f'Jmts corddta - 

- .585 

florihtindb • 

- 557 

Cam]>6iuila Mbdiuin - 

. 

401 

commilnis - 

- .-IRd 

Jtessera f-legans . 

- 38 

('.’ttnjtylunthera elctans 

. 

.5.57 

glutmbsa « - 

- /»0.3 

/fetula 4lba - • - 

.5(4. .5(7 

C^tma Indica f- 

• 

86 

. suhcunliltn - 

- .38.5 

1 ]>cndiil.i 

S..504 

Carex yuUii ‘ - 

♦ ' 

177 

dlslne sagittalis - 

- 480 

BignbnM capreoldta - 

63l. 382 

Carpitius dinliu'n 

- 

608 

\lstrceinfer<'a acutifhlia 

var. . 

radlcani^ ^ 

. .380 

i.1Arthanius tinctbriiis . 

. 

537 

punetdtH . . - 

• .326 

specibsa «• 

.(5(11^ 

(■'fissla maril^iulila . • 

. 

488 ‘ 

^Ifssum saxfttilc 

- 401 

Bolboiihjinum fl&vidum 

- 14 

Cast&nt'a viisca • 

.505. 

507 

4in^gdalus cominiliiis- 

- .505 

sordidiini - V 

- 14 

CauCi turn barbiitum . 

var. 


inc^ui - . . 

650* .386 

Bom^rca cciitiiotia ^ 

- 326 

* |irobo»cideuin ^ u..A 

• . 

G3 

<nch(lsa petioldta * - 

- 2 il 0 

simplex ... 

- ‘-'61 

c^Ubsum^ 

• 

06 




OU'TR^ATEP^OF’fN 1|H[E PEBSEW VOLUME. 


XI 


lancUbrum - -Si 
laminatum var. 


- m 

- 357 ' 

- 35a 
. mi 

I6^a73 


iieum 
triiUa . 

Oeandthus aaiireua 
veiunnus 9 • 

C0<lru8 JieoddfM • 

Litami - - • 

Ccrasuj MakHteb - • 40S. 

Piulus - - - - 40a 

vulciXris , - - /JU5 

Oratupb^llura dum^rsun} • 515 
CDreift * ckcnnauni - > 5ia 

articulktus « . • 512 

chilensis . » 512 

rincWisccna - * •512 

cucciuous ... 512 
dagrifurmia * *512 

lioxagbnus • 4 • J0() 

MalliM^ni ... 512 
Martidnua - 512 

Northumbcrl%idiV> . 
uvi\tU8 .... 512 
{H'lituloiihus ... 512 
StrhrunkrV ... 512 
StnUhrV ... 512 
spcciosfsfiimus > . 512 

(’ha^cbnum ruDcilblium > il 
Cticlbnc barl);lta . . 2i)0 

('himoiiHnliius fr&grans 
Cliorozeiuu 8|>octabilc 
Ch^Kis bnicteiioens 
n8tUH ladanifcnis 
i.’iarkia pulch^lla 
riomatU grUta - 
Client hu8 c5rncus 
rnlRus tuf«arb8us 
CobtvVi ifcaiideiis 
stipuIUrb 

CoburgM c<H’oiiica 4. 

trudirbma - 
C(cK>gync‘ rrisl&ta 
^ Cuming// 

” trinervis 
(VdoA doribdnda 
Conioclilidm dicilbliu . 
4C'ouv6lvulus fl6ridu8 • 
pentixnthus#.* 
xcviMiriiiii . • . 

CVSrnuM iMpitilla . 
iiiiUc^la 

Coronflla vdria - - 

CotoiK'dster bat^illilrts 
inicroph^lln - 
rotunditblia - 


- -Klil 

. 55H 
. 251 

- 572 

. 2X8 
> 8 (> 
f*2. 5f>p 

- 

- 10 

- 325 
. 2(51 

- 261 

- 5(52 

- 325 

- 325* 

- 2(50 

- %0 

- lo 

- 13 

- 5(50 
. 572 

- 505 . 

• - 4(59 f 

- «»S 

- .'WK ;JS2 

- 3J4. 3"-2 

. -m 

. . 391 

, :U 352 
. . SO 

- 615 


P^tphnc Dauphinji * . 572 

jnp6uica .. - 560 

Damtnara 'austr&lis. % • 18S 

liathra alba • . - 

fiiTOX . . . .1(16 

Daubcntbadi Tripettdnft > 259 
/lelpliinium decorum - 11 
Dcndrbbium acicularc - 14 
calcafdtum • * • - 14 

0 disciwr ... 562 
goml^iim ... 14 
macrouh^llum . • 5C2 

moschaium ... 14 
DcOtzm atamlnca - . % 

Di&iJthus liartK^tus . .401 

Dod&rtid oricntftlis <•». • 63^ 

Doryi^ithefi exccUa * * •> 22r 
i^dba prtc'cox - « - 481 

l^hevOria Idrida - .62 

Kchhiocactus turbinlfdrmis 510 
Eliacna longip6tala - • 326 

KlaNxl^ndron capctisc - 11 
E^phedra monostkehya . 385 
iOpiddndrum altfssimum * - 561 
calochcllum • • - 5()1 

Cand6Ue< ... 85 
cUi&re . - - - 14 

Crahaim' . . - 561 

fiocalum • - •14 

A^nniddiuni raacrAuthuiii • 488 
MasKchidna;/! • - 488 

viol^ceum ... 488 
Kpiphyllum truncktum var. 


^rata^'gii!^ apJilTilia# 

^rdata 
mextekna 

Cratu‘'v// Uoxhdrg/t 
(■rUium capeuse 
i.’rbcus animliituK Adixm/cus 
infnaiuis var. . . .325 

lagena‘(tbrua var. laclcus 
lutescMts ... 325 
Crotal&iia purpurea . . .‘)0;l 

i;uniiingh&m/tf laiiceol^ta - 184. 

.3X6 

Aipr6i<((us (Ubticha • • 380 

glaOca . . . 86 

SGinpcrvlrens . .503 

Cusaita cpiUiium • 84 

Cydbiiia vulgdris - 505 

siuemU ... 
CycnbchcK IxMldigd«M var. 

leuc^Ulus ... 261 
Cyinbunum pubCscong - .561 
CytiogldHHiii^glocbidiktum - 260 
eVp^ruR tbscu^ ... 480 
j^ngiiR . •- - 91 

Cyrtocftllum rnaciil^fnm 

- - 1 / 


var. oeorniituui 


t^tisus Ad&iiV 
AlRchOigcr/ 
Labdriium 


5& 

- 183 
(• 183 

- Sfi 
• 331 


▼loliiecum 
I’^rla armonluca • 
cUivicaulU . 
niktaiiK . 
vclutUm 

7?rlca auhtnllis . 
Jrt>ydMA 
Jacksunii 
• iiiediterrdnca 
roldrta - 


• .32.5 

• 561 

- 15 

- - 1.4 

- 15 

- 331 .'582 

- - 560 

- .560 

- - 572 

- .060 


7'etralix var. Mackatd/ta 260 


Eudnymus crciiatus - 
ifuplidrb/Vi labtubsa . 
rdlgems 
hclum'dpia . 
EutcriM? montdna 


- 608 
- 221 
. 221 
. 4<><J 
. 3.57 

KtlthalcR tiau’ropbylla • 62 
PaguR Kylvatica . . 502. 506 

t A.tn).r(ibons 
Pcnil.! conuniluis « 
tingildiia 


- 506 

. - 5.37 

. 485 

- 401.467 

. - 4ff/ 

• 460 

- .561 

- - 60.5 

- 85 

- 168 

- - 229 

- . 225) 
. .504.506 

- .V23 

- (>45 

• 12 

- 562 

- 260 
- 260 


. 53G 
* . 259 

• 259 
. 10. 13 

• 259 

- 560 
. 522 

- 401 
-401 

var. 

• S61 
. 86 

- 401 

• 259 
20. 11 

' .488 
. 168 

- 537 

• 538 

- 2*2 
. 401 

- 401 

- fAn 

• 3.31 
331.382 


Ju'jihca ovlnu 
• rObra • . . 

trnuifbiia 
TVr// . 

Fic\i8 (’{irica • 

oorii7<*ea 
cbiHlica 

Fragaria cldttur - 
in(>ticlid(.*k 
Fr4xiiiu8 ex^ltdor 
Fuour i>'At.aiis 
J<'iu‘h.s///discolor . 
fulgciiR 

Calckndra l)evon/d»A 
(«ard<u]Ula /;otoiik'<^des 
llodk^ru 
tiau1t)ier/a mlorkta - - 380 

(iQlfkuium nibiftMtmn > 11 

Cesnora atrusanguluoa . 220 

bidbbsa . • . 223 

6’)mUolus rardtn&lia • .461 

Oloss^rrhen paucltlbrus . 5;)7 

(iloxtota rkbr.a ... 62 
Ctuapbaiium ^lie'chas . 537 

(lonatdnMius sarmen^sus . 369 
Gongbra bufbiiia* . .63 

^tVH var. vitcllina >^63 

Gralmw'sk/A ^plickta . 13 

^r^ya galcblH . * . -15 

TlyinnogrdmiiAmacroph;^]|a 221 
Utefnaiitl^ tciiuifldrus var. 

mozani(icus - ^ .326 

U^cl]t:'a stcnopCtaia • .221 


I^cTJi Hblix . 

Aed^rum alplnum • 
sibiricum 

//clbnrMm T^flml&ssN 
//elich^sum rahreum 
sDect^bile • 

Hepatica trii<d)a . 

/f^sitcris tnatrou&lis • 
JicmcrockUis fikva - 
Herbert<a pulch611% 
caerfilea . . - 

//iblscus Pbsa sir^dnsls 

^rlacua . » 

TclMtia • 

Wrdy/p 

ilotcU ja{)dnica - 
Hunilbya viol^ea 
f/yacinthiu onentMis 
hyoBi'Sdunia nlgcr 
Hydruugca ^rldnsis 
/bbris umbcTlata dtba 
violAcca 

/Mex vlc^uifbllum • 

gpccibsa 

Ilticium dorid^num . 

l^ip&tiens Candida . 10,11. 25.9 
rbaea * . . 61.324 

Tndigofera gtipulkrts • 10,11 
tj)oiiiu>'a /Mta/oldcs - 62. 560 
/icifblm - - - 13.260 

tyriunthina . - 325 

/sbtiR tinclbria ... 469 
Ismbne vir^'Rrciis . • 168 

lr>0mcriH arbbrea . - 11 

Jaciucmdutia pentantha « > 1.3 
./asmtnuin revuliitum - . .572 

Jatropha MdtiiAot - - 491 

Jbgians nigra ... 385 
rbgia - - 271. 385. 50.5 

JuniiHMiiR couitniinig . 5.38 
.Sabina ... 5,% 
Jiissiviio grandlflbra - . 91 

Jiislfc/W AdhAloda . - 269 

KerW/i japdmea - - 334. .382 

LkrtxcommOnis • #.506 

pvndula Gods^IU . 182 
ouropui'a • . 164.|5U:> 

Lae'U/i acumindta . . 32.5 

LaRioi>ctalum /(Hlifblium . 538 
/.dthyruR tom'j^j.bsus ^ - 167 
/.nOruR nobiiiR . 352 .503 

Lcchonakltm biluba • . 560 

• forinbsu - - <100.560 

Leyvestbrtrt forinbRa . . 9 

/.igOslrum vestitum . . 609 

/.Uium edndidum • . .536 

8|H.>cibRuin var. &lbum - 5i}2 

Limbiila %aurcbla - - 6(^ 

/.mum alUssimum • . 184 

usitatisRiinum . . .5.37 

Llparis 8|>atlnil^bi • -14 

Lol)cU/< discolor . - 84 

/.bliiim pnitcmsc . - 470 

Loiiiccr/i dexubsa • . 572 

Lopbx/a miuibta . -38 

Lnpiiospcrmum crubcsccns 
var. six'ctabilc - - .325 

Lychnis lulgcns . - 298 

L^ciuui obnvdtum - . .38 

LycopbtUuiii dcrttjfuhUuin • .3<i3 
Mackkya cordMa > - * 488 

MacHira nurantlHca - •> 5^9 

MagubliVi acuininkta*. - «3.52 

^uriciJ^ta . • ■ 552 

conspicua ... 652 
grandidbra • . 352.416 

macroph;^lla . . 352 

purptirca - - - 352 

^ilaiigcdaa^ .# . 3.52 

tnpetala - - 35*, 572 

MahduM /fcjuifblium . . 3^ 

^Elva IVkgrana ... 324 

* latcrEin . . . (U 

odorfit:^ • - - ^4 

MainmiUkria Huinbdldtii • 510 
rarktnsbnii* . 510 

proUfera# . . 511 



LIST OP PLANTS MENTljpNirb 0# TREATED OP- 


M. Sch^cchtond^UI . ' - 510 
s(mi)lex - - *-• 511. 

uncindta •» - -302 

Mart*(>u'a dev-im^a ^ , -357 

Mariitnthus cwraIco>vuoc> 
t^tuii . . / . 557 i 

Mart^n^ fKiaran!! ^ 10.13. 62 i 
Ma*ric4ria Maud/dna - SOB | 
Maxillflria J)c|>pci - - B5 i 

macroph;ffla • - 14 

Mcdic&go falc&ta - > 460 

Molococtus coiiimitnis « 51S 

Menzit'^sttf nnpf^rifblia • 13 

^/teiitus germ^Snica - - 3.56 

MicfiadXM campaaulotdca - 488 
Itcvig&ta - • .4^ 

Micrdfitylis bisti2L5ntt)a - 84 
-Alirbdl/a florlbdnda > - .551) 

•pecibsa • • .559 

Monaobfiiithus discolor var. 

Bilshimn/ ... 4 

Monolbpia m^jor > 10. )3 

Jl/bri]8 alba .... 5(X5 
Mbiia CaveiidUhw 50. 201.331. 

’430 

paradislaca > . - 400 

aapii^ntum . . .490 

superba. . . .168 

Museftri nombsum * >4^3 

Jl/yosdtis paldstria • * .537 

.il/yrtus coinmi'inis . *503 

A'arciiisuti |>ot'ticut9 - - .537 

ye/ur/tbimn siicclbntm 513. 537 
Nig^tl.! arvonsU ... ,534 
daK.asccna > . .5^4 

bispatiica ... ,534 
aativa .... 534 
Not^lea sagitirera - . 360 

NuttSlIia digit^ta . >488 

;//alvu>rolia . . >488 

A’ymphaj'a ftlba ... .514 
lOfea .... .514 
ObcliauariaDrumir^ndf; . 168 
OdoiitogliMsimi bictoneiisc. 14 
£lArenbergtt ... 369 
gr&ndo . . . .261 

pulchellum ... 561 
(/i'notbtira fnitiebsa var. lu. 

dica - . . .167 

tl'Joa curl^Ke'a - - 5(X5 

OttiiiVf ca{it‘ii8is • . ! 

Oiicidiiim carlhaginciisc - 84 j 


niacraiitlibruin . - flj 

ntacrocblluin > * 14 

monottcras . > • .562 

Iteliranum - - >14 

rcflexum - . - 14 

Wentworth/d«Kw - 14 
Wriiy<p . . .168 

^Inoiidnlum yfcanthium - 4<a» 
(^pOntia <^lindracea > •513 

declpiriit) ... ,5i3 

u.Kcuvibta ... 513 
hdrrida . . >380 

ii»bri<2lta ... 513 
Stap^lfa ... 513 
tOiiica ... 515 
vulg<Vi8 - - - 3.59 

Origanum Mq^orana - - 5.‘16 

Ortlioaiphori.ljcurvus . 63 
O'xalis Acct^'scUa - - 6'1.5 

tl'caplLvIIa . « . .558 

fWiticdsa ... 558 
llemandOtfK i- ->558 
laiti&ndra - - - 558 

Ottbnia ... 84 
i'lcdjuo Mo&tan - - 488. 572 

officinalis . . 40L .534 

’^ajK-'clt^a striilta - 378 
Aiicmoticilbra stri. 

bta - . .378 

clegaiis > - .3^ 

lOtca variogdta - 3^ 
pulchOrrinur > . 378 

Victoric Modeate - 3^ 
T^ancr^uin rlngcns - .326 

/^nidtvdPcommuldtum . 


P. Romu^ferum . - *537 

ParoHnia ornbta • - 177 

Passifldra cccrblea • - 572 

1 raceiiibsa - - - 572 

' qiiadraiigulbris - - 51 

Fauluii^n5iim)>eri&U8 > - 62 

Pentatbmon ba^bbtus > - 260 

Fcrlstylus Goodyerold^a . 14 
Fcriibttya aTigustifblial - IS 

y^biiiyri'ifOIia { - V’ 

JPi^'Mlca Valeria eutt, ^- 63.505 
PetUnia Nyctagcniflbra 10.401 
pbcenicca . • 10.401 

Philipixxlundron rbgium • 389 
Phoc'^uix dactyliffva - >503 

^holid^ta1R.ichdldca > 15 
imbricbta - - - 1.5 

i*b^lica ('ricu)doa . • 4^ 

Phytiaiv^hus aurlcomus - .56o 

dibcns . > . > .560 

dibicaus ... 64.5 

Picca cxcelsa > > • 5(>3 

pcctiiibta > . - 166 

Fimolea nbna ... 14 
six'ctfibilia - .63.3.57 

Plnub alopccurOfdea . .184 

iqmicuusis ... 182 
aufitriuca - . . 29 

aiistrfllU > ' 18^ 386 

Banks^aa ... 28 
briitia - - - - 28 

cabibrica - - >386 

carpdtica . - - 29 

Ccmbra - - 386.402 

I>evoi)5lna ... 182 
cxcelt^ . . 1.53. 165 

halcpcimis . . > 28 

llartwdgi/ - - .182 

. . . 2f* 

japunica . - - 182 

Lauibertrdaa - > 429 

liarieio . > - 28. 4i)2 

Iciopbytla . - >182 

macropbylla^> > 182 

inarftima ... 380' 
MontezOiiua - . - 182 

niUis - - - - 28 

nigrvsccns - - - 639 

oae6r|Mi.... 182 
oucariMiidcs . M - . (jO!) 

J’ai{as/d»a - • - 29 

{lali'ibtris ... ;>86. 

excdlsa - . - 182^ 

-Pinaster • - 29.2VI 

7'inca - . • -29 

■ pityusa - ... - If^J 

{>undcrbsa ... I(i5 
/^‘fidO'.Vtrbbus - • 182 

puinilio . . 28. ]8:j. 402 

pUngcns > - .2!) 

pyrenaica . - - 28 

resiuosa > * .28 

ruinaiui ... 386 
KusscbVina . . • 182 

senitina • • >184 


pyrenaica . - - 28 

resinosa > * .28 

ruinaiui ... 38(> 
KusscbVina . . • 182 

senitina • • >184 

sinensis - . . > 28 

A'tr.'.bus - - 2*), 402. 507 

sylvestris . 28. 38(1 4(K). 402. 

.50JJ.d»07 

uncimlta > . - 28 

vari&bilis - > • 29 

Webhiiim . . o 166 

PisbRM OlfcTsidna > > 369 

Plulunus ori/^ntblis ‘ . - 504 

(MX'identalis . 93. 274. 403 
Plcurot)i51l>8 lutbola . - 6;l 

rccOrva - - - 6.3 

Plumbfigo capeusis • - 223 

Podiilepis ariig&ta . - SOU 

7'o)$gotiuTn volc4nicum • 609 

Poiystjlchya edrea > ^ 1.5 

/'opulus atba ^ > - 291 

fastigiaU } . ft. 3^15 

hoteroph^lla. > .385 

moiiilirm '• (. - 400 

trbmvla - C* . .5^ 

Portulbca olcracca - -x . 5^ 


I^oqueria versicolor - • ^ ifej 
I X'otentilla insignia - . 5.59 

j r^ptans. > * • . ^ 

(Primulq pne'nitens - - S^ 

Pronby<70Icgans > - II 

i'rilnu&lu8it£nic.a »• . 507' 

rowndilbliaT. > >330 

Psidiuiii Catllcyt'ffKW > 51 

rPtdrisscrrulbta > > -SSI 

.^bica ^rrandtum • . .505 

Pitya AHciistcinii > - 84 

heteropb^Ha > > 1.5 

P^jrus^ucn]>bi1a.... .5(X$ 
coinmilsl.s . . * . 504 

salicifbtia - >278 

.... 504 
St'irbus . . > - 332 

f^u^^rcusaiba > 36. SOS. 391. (HI 
apcnnlna > > . 391 * 

australis ... 38(> 
Banistert • > >37 

cotteinea ' . . . 20.3 

A'^scuius» - . .391 

faicbta .... 37 
fastiguita • - - 641 

heterophflla > >36. .*180 

7'lex . . 271.274. .386 

]yr5ta .... .37 
macroclrpa ... ,‘16 
nigra - ... 36 

obtiisiloba • - > 37 

))alus(ri6 - . .37.203 

peduneuldta - 31. S!)l. 30t 
Phellos - - - a& 93 

Prlnus (lis(*olor > 36 

montirola . - tjG 

Pscildo-6'uber . - 385 

pubesccns - • 93.386 

rObra - . . .*16.2(X'l 

715bur .... .502 
se8sili'..dra. 31.203.301.40(). 

40.1 

ineuna > > .'186 

pubcsc(^s . - 

Skinner/ - - - (lUO 

Tukzhi ... 391 
tincltiria - > 37. 204 

vlrt'nM . - - 93.47« 

Ilaffieoaf Amoi'// - -187 

//dpbatius caudMus > / . 86 
.//bdiiinus cathdrticus - .538 
//beuiu iijilinatiim . > 488 

Jtbexia ctcHYisKbta . - 357 

-AbtHliidendron orbbreum > 184 
daunemn ... 462 
.. atrovlrcns - - 462 

fcrrug/fieum - . - MW, 
hirbOtiim . . *’.4(S 

Uhodorhiza Kcoparia > - 569 

Abus Cotinuft ... 572 
JOfHS sanguinciim > > 2.11 

s{>ecibsum ... 572 
Hobfu/a glutinbsa . - .‘191 

J^soild./liraciu . > .*>91 

visebsa ... 57 ‘> 
HodcriguOzrVr ra.'iculata . 1.5 
Absu devoniensis > - .559 

indica .... 86 
Junb^rV/ ... 5.36 
Roscuerr purpOrca . .645 

y/bbiiK trilubus > - . 6(>9 

Ku{(b«t£ki|i.Drumn>diidr> . 168 
y/binex maritimus - - 480 

SalisbOr/ff ndianUfblia - 1821 3.52 
5'iUix dll)!! • . . . .507 

i)abyl6nica tx >503 

SnlsblaA'd// - . 1J5 

3&Ivia ama>'na . 561 

confertiflb;^. - .561 

Ilians - • - >- • .561 

&mii4blia • .* . .561 

. pbtens .... 301 
mtrnc//5)du# % > 10* 14* 

rCgla - - - IS. 260 

(iubifer# - - -561 

^rgdssum vulgagc • | • > .524 

uacciicridii • 524 




LISTS OF” FH IT ITS AWn dlJLINAnf^ VEGETABLES. 


Xlll 


ScaBi?sa arvInsU • .4^ St^tice pcctindte • - 14 1^p$d)ion spindsum - *- 

Schis^nthiis Kvansidlnttf - 5(U Stcphanbtis fioribtinda - 168 niticiim rdpens - > 504 

pinukttifl ... 56 ^ Stdv/di trachcTiOldes - . ?|9 Tropie'olum ^ritzid/iim . . 61. 

Schweigj^ria pauciildqi * .557 Streblorhlza spocn'^sa • OS.869 
A'ctSlymus bispittiieus • - %)1 Strcptoc&qms Rexu . SSS • >562 

ScutclIA^ jap^ica >260 Strobil/iiithes s^bra - -857, tricolor - - -562 

aplondcns f . • • ^369 Hcssilis • - - 561 i TussiUlgo ocIbiAta - - 1 

i91da BcdfordM/na • StylldiuniDrummolMi - 260 i {/'Imus campi'^fttris - S5& .^6 

picU - . - ' ' A cili&tftm ... 5&) latifblia - • 891 

Sobr&UVr seuilU ... SOI ^ ^mpbbril glomer&ta - 28() cffdsa - - . 93. .589 

A'ol&nuiii caroUnidiiuin - 632 j S^nga Emhdi ... 608 mont^na *-• *. ^1. 506 

dulcamaruldes . - 168 Taberooiinontdu/ir dicbdtoma gibbra • - 32 

^agnAnulclefi .- * - 158 560 raccfnium MyrtUlus - - 183 

macraiithdruin - -168 T^ge/cjs ercrta - - 5S yalertdna rbhrai - -401 

vcstttuni . •• - 13, TliiDarix criculdcs m - 86. Ferbtna.'^Mefifuiris - - 14 

SopAora japdnica i>^'ndu]a - 3®} g^Hloa - - • . 536f Veronica ^eder^^^Tvlia - - 480 

Sowcrl><r''a laxiflbra - - 168 7^xus baccAta ... 504 virginldna . - ^ . 401 

^Alicea ... 168 TnomhKra curicscens - - 11 Hcla 5Al>a - - ’ *537 

iSpArtium mulUddruin* -.572 TbDja articul^^ta -* .227 /'fnca mlnor^ . . . A56 

Apira^'a bdlla ... 488 occidentalis ... 507 Viola odordta . • . 536 

Filii^f'iulula tilbra - 298 Thymus 6'ori>5^Uum - - 4® tricolor - - - 537 

kamtchiitica • • .62 Tilin europff>'a . 271.274.504 Htcx il'gnus c^istus - -536 

«>acciiiiir«Mui • - 488 rbhra - - . 506 j rUis vinlfera ... 505 

SprckcbVt ciiiiiab&rina - .32(> Tillandsw im«*o1dc8 - - 477 I Zlcbya {mniibsa ... 559 

cybihtcr ... 326 1 'I'itbbnio ovbta - - « .559 • tricolor - - - 559 

rurmoBissima • • 326 j 'I'ntcbdiium ca^riileum - 223 ZygopetalunrafVicdnum - 14 

glaCica - - . 261. I j 


LIST OF FRUITS. 

Apples:— Grapes Tines. - ru//. 17. 5l.'201.234.387 

Swoct and Sour - - 476 Frankftitbal . - 5 lllack .Taiiialca - - 53 

B.*inaims - . - 4:)2 Grizzly Frontigiian - 48 Knvillo - - -21.387 

dblcts ... 586 Madeleine . . - 40i' Providence - . - 21 

:;iicrrio« t — • Muscat ... 402 Queen ... 5,*). «3l 

NapuleoiJ - - -391 • of Alexandria - 5.24. Tlantaiii - 50.201.334.387.430 

New one described-310. 5<5{) 48, .*387 Munis: — 

'^'■irranU - • 5(>4. Cfdt. .57.3 Royal Muscadine - 5. 26 Green Gage • • 416 

iMRH ... iTi.cull. 375 • Sweetwater - • 23,24 lokwortb Im|>6ratricc #614 

^'uchs/o fdlg<ms - . - 648 Syrian . - - - 26 Old Imperatrice . - 614 

51.2.34 Tripoli Quince .... 534 

21ouscbcrries - J91.46.5.521. West’s St. Peter’s - 26 Raspberry - - - -46.5 

# cm//. 573 White Mont ignaii . 5 Strawberries, - ctd/. .39. .56. 229 

riranadllla - . •. - .51 ^ White Museadlne • 48 Alpine - 'R ctd{.'4K>. 387 

irai>e8 - 4.5. 47, 48. 73. IK>. 262. Wibnot’s New Hamburg 614 Bishopwicn - • -614 

• .1:14.571 , Melons - - 53. cult. -165 (-ariiltna Mnc - - 40 

aUi. 21. .53.170,171.173.2^)5. I^'ectarines: — • e •Downton . . . 40 

Black Clute.— Select List of-66. cn/f. 361. llautbois, • ct///. 266 

Black Hamburg - 5.26.48. .574 Keen’s Seedling - .'19. 

402. (U4 ! (kangp . ^ 400. 42r cult, 264 

]^ck July - > Peaches. - erdf. 63. 321. .571 Myatt*s British Queen . 614 

Imck Muscat .Select Tasl^of - - 67 miza ... 614 

Chasssolas - > 387.402 Late Admirable - - 614 Pine ... 

Musque - - 26 Waiburtou Admirable-614 Kewsam’sPrincess Uoyal614 

Goriiitb - - - 404 pears ----- 464 Itoseberry - - - .39 

l):iTnn«ciis - - 24.26 llunmore ... 614 Swanston Seedling - 614 

Dutch Black Hamburg. 26 Flemish^ - . -6].-) Wellington - - .‘19 

Dutch Sweetwater - 26 Groom’s Trincess Uoyal 614 Wilinot’s Superb - 40 

Es|>erioiie . - • 26 Marie Louise . - 614 Wiimot’s Victoria - 614 


LISiF OF CULINARY VEGETABLES. 


iparagus ... - 048 Celery: — 

Mncslnill’s dwarf Pro- ’ Bailey's Gigantic - 7G 
lim! . 614 Kentucky - . - 76 

ieans. •, • - - 74 T<hw's Giant - - 76 

Mazagan * ^ - • 614 Manchester Giant - 76 

abboge:— * Perkins's Largf; - -76 

Maflimoth . 330 %asian Pink - - 16 

arrot: — . wymour’s Red Solid - 76 

Altringhan#. - - 80' SuperbdWhitt - 16 

Altringham long Orange 28 mberian 

Early Horn #rtd/. 2% 80 Comfroy .... GIS 

KewiVhttc Altrliighaixr 38. Cucumberi - 35. .53. IK). c»/L 
SurfJrTqnl.a - - 28 . *262. .563 

White or lieigi^ ^ a 80 yvfuslirwnis • cult, 328. 526 


Onidli - 

- 88. IH.5 

O’xalis D6ppci - 

- 814. 848 

Farsiiep 

- 73 

Peas ... 

- 74.375 

Milford Marrow - ^ . 614 
Potatoes - . • - • 3^ 

Sourmillicr . 

- - S31 

Radish: — 

• Java 

- - 88 

Rhubarb • 

75. cult. 174 

Victoria* - 

- 848 

Scarlet Runners - 

- . 211 

Sea-kale - # - 

75. <8(». 269 



LIST OF GAI^DENS COUNTRY’ SEATS, 


3liv 


l^iST. OF i\!GRICULTURAL*PLA;^TS. 

Barley . • • 410 j FeiHica U'r^ - • 564 Oa^ - 410 

B<^hara Clover . - 231 { /.Mium prat^nsc . , .470 l^IVirolium incam&turo - 64K 

prat4>»sit • 467. 564 i Lucern, an early varie y - 587 ^riWiUps • - 410. 476 

Fe^itca oVlna • - 4G7 Mangold Wuricl ^ 342. Siv Wheat - • 275.410.475 

r4br%, . - 4671 


LIST 

OF HORTICULTURAL, BOTANICAL, AND FLORICULTURAL 
“SOCIKTIKS. 


Agricultural and Horticul* Highland and Agricultural i Pruftsian Horticultural So- 

tural Society of India • 503 Society of Scotland - . - 458 { ciety .... 857 

Bath Royal Horticultural I^ondon H«>rticultural So* j Swanttca and Neath Horti- 

and Botanical Society * 283 ciety and Gardens - • 3^J1 i cultural Society . • 577 

Jldberan Agricultural and North Bristol Gardener’s j Yorkshire Horticultural and 
Silvicultural Society . 5!)3 Society . . • >21 Floral Society . - - .577 


LIST OF GARDENS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


Abbotsford . 

56<) ! 

Alton 'Powers - 41. 207. .368. : 


39;l 4fK5 

AnnLtt Cottage - 
Arboretum: — 

- - 477 

Dorliy - 

- 381 

Flitwick • 
Ailingrpn Court 
AshridSL^ - W'7. * 

- 36 
571 

1 . 356. m j 

Barningham Park 

. .30 

Baring Park 

- 2.38 

BnyA^d Hal) 

- 27C 

Bcestoii l*ark 

- 272 

Belvuir Castle - 

- 35.3 

Bicton 

- 68 

lliggar Park 

- 4. 39 

Bittiswcl) Hall • 

- 312 

Blair-Adam Gardens 

462. 465 

BliUr-Drummond 

- 50.5 

Blenheim Palace 

- Si 

Blickling Park • 

. 29 

Blithewood 

- 422 

Bohemia Park * 

- 59.3 

Booton Hall 

Botanic Gardens: — 

- 31 

Bartram’s - 

. .380 

Bath . 

- 283 

Berlin - 

.379.479 

Birmingham 

11. 1.3 

Chelse^' 

- 2G6 

Glasgow 

61.231 

Glasnbvin • 

- m 

Hull - . 1 

vl90 

Liverpool - 

. 38 

Munich - 152.154. 219. 305 

Newburgh . 

- - 147 

Oxford. 

. • 432 

Kdhcn - 

- 2J)0 

, Royal Dublin 

- . 184 

Boyton 

- . 92 

Brantingham Hall 
Brodke Hall 

- I 2?3 

Brooke House • 

- - 273 

Bury Hill . 

- 259.564 

Cally - 

OarltoV’Hall P 

- . $ 

- 77.356 

Castle Hill Garden'' 

- - 262 


Chatswurth -40,4.5.1)2.224. Gillingham 1 fall * • 27.'> 

3J,}. 382. 420 fJunnersbury Park - - 77 

Childwall Hall ... Gunthorpe flail... SS^ 

Claremont ... 2.30.2.00 fiuiiton Park . . . 3 i 

Clifton Park ... .3.06 Haile*# Abbey ... 410 

('^oliiey House . . .■ 237 Hampton Court... 4i5 

Corsham House ... 3G6 llam Green ... 52-; 

Cotscy Hatl 26. 70. 06. 218. 467 Haverland ParlP. . - .32 

(Vomer Hall ... .3|i* Hendon Vikarage > *.31.3 

Dalkeith Gardens - .280 Henham - . > - J.05 

Dalvey * - - - 16(5 Heydon Park - • - .3.') 

Ditchinghtfbi House - - 273 Honing HeU ... 272 

Donnin^oii Park > - •Ki.O llorsford Hall - . * 31 

Downton Castle • • 366. 376 Houghton Park - - - 271 

iiro^morc - - - - 25 j H'lvcton Pe^k - - 33. 271 

Dunimarle Gardens . -45.0 Hungercun Vlall . > 7t' 

Rarsham Park .* . • 5^3 Hunstanton Park - - 271 

Eastnor Castle • • *3(57 Hyde Park ... 402 

Katington I’ark - • • 324 Jardiii dcs Plantes - 230. .303 

Eaton Hall > . . • :> 6 (; Kenwood .... 8K3 

Elvaston Castle ... 217 Kew ..... 
Krskine House • • 257.434 Kinfauns Castle . . 477 

Esholt Hall ... 610 Kinlet .... 573 

Pelbrigg Park - - - .31 Kirby Cane Hall - • 27.3 

»lthor ))0 Park - . - ,31 Knowsley Hall ... 5(i3 

Foxley - - - - 067 Knypersley ... 2(51 

Gadebridgc. • . . 76 Ix^mon Hill ... 4^2 

GordonsIx'tton Park - - -272 

Baron Rothschilil • 2<t8 Losset Hall ... 2 ,‘Ih 

Bryan, ('aptain (fcorge 75 Lowthcr Castle - . - 3(17 

CaiRdonian Horticultuii;;! 7 Marg^ . . -368 

Count Castigtioni . 182 Mawley Hall • 17.3. 264.274 .478 
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ORIGINAL COMMIWICATIONS^ 

Aut. I. preserving Plants through tjie Winter, b)/ Means of 7 

Temperature oj Spring Water. By A. Goriue, F.H.S., C.S., See. 

In the Gardenefs Magazine for 1830, p. lOS., is a short 
article by me, “ On preserving plants in winter by means of the 
temperature of spring water.” Having since made some im¬ 
provements and fully tested its usefulness, I now send you jilans 
of the frame, well, and adjoining small fishponds. Perhaps 
they may be admissible into your Sulmrban Horlictdlurist. 

By reference to my article in the Gardener’s Magazine, it will 
1)0 observed Siat I tlieiji considered it might be usefully applied 
by cottagers and others who could not conveniently spare the 
l.<pencc of glass fratnfes: finding, however, that many plsmts 
useful or interesting to a more wealthy class could be easily pre¬ 
served under any temperature however severe in this climate, 
and to prevent some'tender‘plants from being injiu*ed by too 
much ^anip jirising between the ^lars fortperly used, I had a 
box or frame formed of zinc, quite water-tight, fitted into a 
wooden frantp at near tiie top «f the zinc, tmd with glazed sashes 
fo fit. 

Fig. 1. show's the size of this frame, within which arc placed 
pots containing such flowers as are wished to flower early, such 
IS snowdrops, IZ’ussilago odofata, &c., or tender greeii-liouse 
plants, as represented by the section {fig. 2. a). A two-ligliL hot- 
aed frame is placed over this zinc frame, large enough to allow 
af 6 in. clear of water all round tl)e zinc box. When the pots 
ind ))lants are p^t in, the box sinks in the water till tha top o^ 
Jie pots are loraething below the surface of the w'ater without, 
.nid thus the box is to that height surrounded lay it uniform and 
regulJfr supply of water at the temperature of 4'7°, which causes 
i like tenij^erature in the air witl^in the zinc, around the pots. 
Whfitt the tempfl-ature fails 6° or 8° belosv freezing in the open 
lir, the injier sashes* iju^t be put bn the zme frame, which at 
) higher temperatyre is not necessary: and, however severe the 
rost 4i» bosyrfrost nmy be^without, »lie inner frame, Jieing sur- 
•ountled by jiatetjat *7° or its oiyiporation, never h^s any tiling 
. ,1. .‘td Spr. . 
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Fig. I. 


Oround Plan. 


a, or zinc-'bottomed, frAme, l>otwixl which anti the outer frame there 1<5 a snare of fi Inches A 

c, GotiUfish pond. d. Footpath. Gold tir silver tish. /^l^>lld for trouts, &e. 

like hoarfrqst on its glass, and die plants within maintain a 
healthy appearance. 

Geraniums, cinerarias, heliotropiums, &c,, continue in a 
healthy and slowly growing state, quite as fresh as}. in a con¬ 
servatory.- The small ponds c aiid c in 1. are fed directly 
from the well in wiiiter, to communicate wgrmth to the water in 



Fig. 2. 


Sfclion. 


a. Inner aide frame. b. Outer frame. c. Small pond for goKl or silver fish. d, Footimth. 

wllich'are gold and silver fish. In summer t1ie'‘water directly 
from the welf would continue at about 47° (too cold for the fi.sh); 
and that it may acquire a higher temperature before it rtiaches 
these small ponds wherein ar^ also some rare aquatic plants in 
pots, the whole water is directed first«into the iajge trout,fond 
with a fall of some.inches t(» prevent th^ water bein^ too much 
affected by the low temperature*of that in th^welli from this it 
falls^_ into J;he silver-fish iwiid c, thente into jha gdhl-fish 
pond «; b> this means the .trout pond nftiB.Uins’ a liigher 




W/iiit^s Patent Stdtx appl^d tb Pits, ^c. 


temperature than 
the well, and the* 
other two snjaller 
ponds ilse hiffher 


ponds ilse higlj,er 
in temperature in* ^ 
proportion to their 
distance from .the 
wen, and i\ these 
the gold and silver 

fish seem to thrive. ^ 

All this may appear *'''' 

trifling to fjje dahlia y^,''' 

fancier, but it may ' K 0'^''”^ 

be asked wliether • 

my water conserva- , '''I -' , 

, . i_ n .. Isomeirtcal ftew. 

tory, with all its ap- 

The iuiiiT frame is shown by dotted lines. 

pendages, docs not 

afford as much varied enjoyment to a contemplative mind as can 
arise from gazing on the finest cupped dahlia that ever bloolned; 
nor do I know of a better situation for keeping autumn struck 
dahlia cuttings during the winter. 

Annat Cottage, Ajuil 18. 1840. 


Aut. II. On the Application of While’s Patent Stove to the Heating 
• q/ pits nnrl nlhrr IH/inl Structures- By .IameS M'NaB, jun. 

In Compliance wiiii your jei|uesi to obtain further Information 
regarding tlje apjAiaation of Wlyte’s Palgnt Stoves to horti¬ 
cultural structures, I beg to say that I proceeded to Had¬ 
dington on 4hc 7th of* April l«st (1840),^ii order to witness the 
Vartous methods which Mr. White has had recourse to for 
heating houses, jiits, &c., with his patent stoves; and, from what 
I have seen of them during my short visit, I feel pretty confident 
that they will ere long becoiTie generally adopted and useful, 
provided they be fitted up with care and by qualified individuals. 
1 first examined Mr. White’s vinery, figured in the following 
diagrams to a scale of in. to 1 foot 
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Applic&tioh of Wmte's Patent SMe 



I 


Fig. 5. 1 ^ GrdUf^ Plan and Section. 

e. I*ath. /, Stove. g, Ilot*air flue, v/\th flue covers on*. A, Grating on c«>ld-air drain 
Section of ho^ir flue, with smoke tift>u inside. it, (run rod for raising ventilating sash 

the si»h shown snut. 



Fig. fl Dmecled Plan and Seriion. 

/, Cold atr drawn below iiath for inside finnling. ni. (Told air drjiwn for oulsido feeiling 

», llurizontal swtion of stove, with cover and ssind-lKitli removed. o. Hot-air flue, with tin 
covers taken olT, showing the smoke tube. p. Iron rod. for raising vent1*atiug sash, the sasl 
shown open. 9, Stove with its coverings, as seen inside dt' the house. 

t 

£>uring the winter tlie stove fire has 
scarcely ever been out; 1 requested Mr. 

White to take particular notice of the 
temperatur., during the months of De¬ 
cember and January, at stated periods, 
both in and out of doors, and 1 obtained 
from him the following'observatioBS and 
particulars regarding its management. 

About 4 p. M. the embers in the stove rig. 7 . ’EmT^mT^Ki^ 
were stirred after being shut up all day; Furnace Fcam. 

a little coke was then put in and ait freely " 
admitted; after being fairly kindled and burning briskly, a little 
more coke was applied and then regulated for the evening; 
about 9 p. M. the burning coke was again stirred, the stoves 
dien filR'd and ventilated according to the ajyiearance of the 
night.' At seven the following morning the tenlperature was 
observed both in hnd out of doors, and the following table will 
show the result of the observations kept during that period!- 

Withjthe exception of the 2Gth of Dec. three of tlic^fiiie covers 
w«e always kept up, hwt on that nigl\f all wer« down, and^he 
thermometer in consequence Cell Jbelow 6(^°.. After marking the 
temperature, a little more coke was giv^n and, the i^tove shut up 
close^for the day. The tharmomefer in the evenings,.wh^n tht 
fire was mac^p np, generally raijged from &i° t^ 682, 







to ine Heeding ofP**^ ^c. 


Observations tafen at 7 a.m. during Dec. ]83J^anj Jan. 1840. 



- ' ' % - 

Vtfmpcrature 
^ Vinery. 

’I’emperattire 
in open Air. 


1 

Tcroi^rature^ 
in Virftry. 

Temperature 
in open Air. 

1839. Dec. 1. 

• 

36? 

1840. Jan. 1. 

65® 

38® 

— 2. 

49 • 

28 

— 2. 

65 

42 

— 3. 

55 

32 

— 3. 

64 

40 

• • — 4, 

•56 

34 • 

— 4. 

65 

.33 

- 5 ) 

k 61 

34 

. — 5. 

64 

30 

— 6. 

61 

30 

•- «. 

64 

29 

— 7. 

63 

• 31 

— 7. 

60 

24 

— 8. 

• 61 

28 

•— 8. 

66 

32 


62 

32 

— 9. 

66 

34 

- i». 

64 

34 

— 10. 

64 

29 

— 11. 

61 

32 

— 11. 

61 

39 

— 12. 

64 

40 

— 12. 

. 66 

42 

— 13. 

66 

41 

— 13. 

65 

44 

— 14. 

65 

•40 

— 14. 

63 

38 

— 15. 

60 

.38 

— 1.5. 

65 

44 

— IG. 

62 

36 

— 16. 

65 

40 

— 17. 

65 

34 

— 17. 

64* 

.34 

— 18. 

63 

.34 

— 18. 

65 

33 

— 19. 

65 

37 

— 19. 

65 

40 

— 20. 

65 

45 

— 20. 

60 

34 

— 21. 

68 

47 

— 21. 

64 

41 

— 22. 

> ()1 

46 

— 22. 

60 

.35 

— 23. 

69 

■ 45 

— 23. 

61 

46 

— 24. 

65 , 

42 

— 24. 

68 

30 

— 25. 

60 

38 

— 25. 

64 

34 

— 26. 

55 

28 

— 26. 

62 

38 

-#7. 

63 

30 

— 27. 

61 

31 

. — 2H.< 

63 

27 • 

— 28. 

62 

32 

— 20. 

62 

28 

— 29. 

60 

32 

•— 30. 

64 * 

26 

• — 30* 

60 

31 

— 31. 

65 

45 

— 31. 

9 

60 

1 34 


On the 16th of Feb. (1840), the following vines'were planted 
in the house, viz. Black Hamburg, White Frontignan, Frank- 
enthal. Royal Muscadine, Muscat of Alexandria, Black Muscat, 
and iliack Cluster. Early in April gentle heat was applied, 
and the result already proved is very satisfactory. 

The small pit {Jig. 8.) 
which Mr. White first eftet- 
ed in his g^d§n, and«to 
which a trial of his stove 
was first applied, had at the 
periotl of my visit a plentiful 
crop of gappes setting well. 

The*pitis I0/t.*long, S|*ft. rig. S. SecUmhiiE^F.In'atimqfMr.Whltft 
wide, apd^s heated vililii ^ne 

of the small patenfc stoves, placed at the back part of the pit inside, 
the fejdei*being on the outjiifb; the stnoke pipe is con^ieyed jjnder 
the surface df.thfe soH from the«gtove to the front ef the pit, as 
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Whites Patent Stove ttpplied ib Piis,^c. 


shown in the seatidp, Jig. 8. at a. The 
treatment uaed for the^mall stove was 
the same as described for the large ppe, 
the thermometer in the evenings ranging 
from 70° to 75°. * 

Fig, &. is a vertical profile of this pit 
with the sashes on. 

I next visited the garden of Alexander 



Fig. 0. VfHical Preble qf Mr. 
H^ite%yine Pit, ^ • 


Cunninghaip, Esq. This gentTeman is a great enthusiast in horti¬ 
culture ; and, being pleased with this noveI> method of heating, he 
agreed to hate a range of pfts put up, and to be heated with one 
of the patent stoves on Mr. White’s plan. Mr. Cunningham’s range 
is 24 it. long, 7 ft. 6 in. widd, 3 ft. high at back, and is'in. in front. 
It is divided Into three .spaces, as shown at a b c, Jig. 10. The 



Ground Plan of Mr. Cunningham's Pits for Grapes, Melons, aitd Peaches. 

smoke pipe is of cast iron, which is found to answer much better 
than the malleable iron ones first used by Mr. White. ^ The pipe 
is laid in a*built flue with movablb covers, instead of fire-clay 
cylinders, as used ip Mr. WJiite’s vinery.» Fire-clay cylinders 
are more expensive but much neater-looking than the built ones. 
File stove in Mr. Cuithingham’s .pit is placed at j^he front or 
south-west corner, and the beat carried along the firint" 

n below the level of the soil, as shown in the sections in 

JgU' 



The first divisidn of Mr. Cunningham’s pit, occupying three 
sashes, is planted with vines; the next, of two sashes,*'with 
melons; .and the third, also o/ two sashes, with pei^hes. At 
the* period of my visit it was Mr. Cupninghanr’s.wisn to Jlihve 
most heat in the vine.pit; and liccordingly Ijvo or three of the flue 
covers were tilted up in it, and one in the mplon department; 
after p whilp, when less hea* will be required for th^e via^, the 
covers will be shut down «nd ,)Jiose in tke n^el 9 n> and peach 




systematic flanjyr J6atctten Hemce. 
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departments raised *a little. The stove employed in this pit is 
No. 4.^ and Mr. Cunningham assures me that twoi bushels, of 
coke (6d. worlJ^ a week i|^s much as his stove ^as been able 
to cohsune during the severest weather which be has had it 
going. 



Fig. 12. Vertical VritfUc of Mr. Cunningham's ^its, tnith the Sashes on. 

The next structure visited was a green-hOuse belonging to 
Henry Davidson, Esq., •sheriff substitute, Haddington. The 
stove and hot-air flue are placed and fed within. Mr. Davidson 
seems highly delighted with it, both on account of the fuel 
saved, and the little trouble required for its management, the 
only objection being the escape of a little dust while cleaning 
out the stove. As Mr. Davidson’s grcen-hou.se is situated on 
the top of some out-houses and entered from the lobby of the 
second floor ot his dwelling-house, few other methods of heating 
could have been contrived to answer the purpose soAvell. 

From what Mr. White has already done in heating hortichl- 
tural structures with his patent stoves, I feel pretty confident in 
their succefs. .He is at pre.sen^engaged fitting up several green¬ 
houses and pits in this country, and amongst others a Vinery for 
the E5rl of .-Lauderdale. One of Mr. White’s stoves was 
recently fitted in a green-house erected for Lord Jeffrey, at 
^ra^ Crook# the inihrness of1,he weather sitice its erection has 
caused it to be little used. Previously, however, \o the plants 
being put in, I saw it thoroughly tested, and the results of a 
week’s trial agree very closely with the observations on Mr. 
White’s vinery. 

Cal. Hort. Soc. Garden, Edinb., April, 1840 . 


Art. III. A S^sl*malic PlXn for a Gardener to “serve me AiKiien. 
By William Pearson. 

Ji beg" leave to submit for your approval or disapproval the 
accompanying simple plan which I j)ut into practice soiqp years 
ago,Ter the pu(p6se of sesfviiig the kitchen and the dessert witli 
more facility and regulyi^ thainjis generally done. 

Marw of giy ly ethren are well aware of the disagreeable 
things^whicU almost'dailyjjccur between the gardengr and tlie 
cook in regard<c! the* vegetabliiiy fruit, &c., which ofteg arise 




Systematic Plan foi^ Kitcnen'oervtct. 

through the ignorailfe of the latter, in not Ivnowing the state’o'f 
the crops, &c., and sometimes through the inattention ■of the 
person who i^ appointed to serve. jDie plan is s6 simple, that 
it needs no .explanation. Every garden produ'etion/is to be 
marked in the bill, which i& to be sent to ‘the kitchen every 
mornidg, and the cook is to be requested- to put his mark to 
every article which he wants for that day. This done, the bearer 
proceeds to the garden, and puts the bill into the^ands of* the 
gardener or his foreman, wHb gives orders accordingly. 

The bills are renewed from time to teme, and all crops that 
are exhausted are to be expunged, and the newly xoine in crops* 
to be added. The old bills are carefully kept, and. at leisure 
are entered into a book, which proves a capital reference in more 
respects thaq one:,in that book are to be found day and date, 
kind and quantity; and one year may be compared with another, 
both in regard to carliness and weight of crop. 

Cally Gardens, Aug. 17. IS-IO. 


Thk Kitchen Bill 


Kainofr of Articles. 







DayK of tho Monti 

- 

(August.) 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 7 

8 

9 

I04ljl243'l‘410 l(j)7 

'l8 

19 

[»sa.s, j oung 


i 



z 

z 











1 


Peas, old 

. 




z 

z 














Beans 




z 


z 














Kklnevbcans 

. 

'X 


















Cauliflowers 




z 














• 


Cabbages 

- 

/ 




‘z 

z 











• 



Turnips 

- 

L 


z 


z 













Carrots 

. 

1. 
















Potatoes 

. 


Z 


z 



‘ 






4 






Onions - ‘ 

- 



z 


z 












( 


Leeks 

. 

L 



z 
















Artichokes 

. 



z 

















Spinage 

Vegetable Marrows 

/I 

1 

z 

















Cucumbers 



Z 


z 

z 

z 














Lettuces 

• 


z 


z 

z 

z 














Gooseberries 

. 

1 

z 

z 

z 











: 




Currants 


L 


z 

z 















Cherries 

. 

L 


z 

z 

z 




. 











Plums 

• 




z 


z 














Grapes - 

1 




z 


z 














Peaches 

.. 


z 


z 


z 











i 

. 


Nectarines 

. 


z 

z 

















Pihe-apples 

- 

/ 

z 

z 


z 















Raspberries 

- 

/ 



z 


z 



c 











Strawberries 

• 

Z 



z 


4 














Sweet Herbs 

of 

/ 



z 





f 

< 










sorts, &c. 



z 



z 

z 

< 





t 


c 



t 



Tea -< 

- 



z 

c 


z 


« 




• 



r 

1 

* 









LeJ^gstem,fornwsa, as Shdter^for Game. 


’ The Dessert Bill. , 


Names of Articlc% 

' ' ' ♦ 

Quantities. 




Days of th* Month — 

• 

(AugusHj) 


« V • 
















• 

l|2 

3 

4 

5 

• 


7 


9 

10 

n 

12 

13 

14 

I5!l6 

! 


Pine-apples - 

No. 

i! 


1 


1 









• 



Grapes 

lbs. 

3:2 

4 


6 













TkSkches 

No. 

24115 




12 












Nectarines \- 

No. 

lOj !) 


b 


7 












Melons 

No. 

1 

] 


1 



I 










Cherries 

lbs. . 

1; 2 

•i 

1 

J 

] 












Plums 

lbs. 

2 2 

3 

li 

1 

•1 












Gooseberries - 

Pts. 

1 ’ 2 

I 

r 

2 













Strawberrlgs - 

Pts. 

'i ' 

]i 1 

1 

1 





’ 







Currants, &c. 

Pts. 



} 

4 

1 












Ice 




L 


z 




1 

• 







Art. IV. On Leycesler'ia. formosa, as an Undergrowth for ike 
Shelter and Food of Game, and as a Sea-lireeze Plant. By 
N. M. T. ^ 

LEY0ESTK'R7i< foriTiosa IS by no means a splendid plant, but 
it is, under •very circumstance, a striking and very interesting 
one. Its admirable pendent racemes of flowers and fruit, shel¬ 
tered by numerous branches and leaves, arc so cliffercnt icom 
any thing we before possessed, that I find them attract universal 
altcntion.* Its decidedly hardy character, the amplitude of its 
foliage, the •extreme rapidity of its growth, and the eas^witlr 
which it may be pijodiiced from cuttings, layers, or seed, all 
point it out as an object well calculated t8 form underwood, or 
shelter for game. .Its.worth ^rr such pu»poses would be doubled, 
coaid game be brought to feed upoti its berries, «vhich are pro- 
<luced in great prolusion. Could its (to me) insipid fruit be 
converted into any useful domestic purpose, it would, I think, 
under culture, retjiiire the same treatment as the raspberry, as 
it seems disposed to produce its shoots from the bottom annually. 

It seetns also to possess in a great degree the valuable pro¬ 
perty of standing unslyinkingly the saline breeze, whence it may 
possibly be useful where so many things are really useiisss. The 
only seeming' A)jection* to its covering what appear ttf be un- 
coverable wastes is, that it carries too much sail. • 

Fblhstone, Sept. 10. 1840. 


Art. V. tNotice of a Pglimia of exlrftordinary Dimensions. By A. B. 

HAV^ijG.reTid inP spme of the Numbers of the Gardener’s Ma¬ 
gazine noflees, gf the. size to which different plaifts bnvp nt. 






10 notantcal, tionaiihiral, ana ArOoricnUitrOl Notices, 


tained> I send you {{le dimensions of a Petunia placed in tliS 
latter end of May 1839,i as a cutting (only i! few inches high), 
against a wall facing the,south-east. It measured dl the end of 
that year 9 ft- in height, and 13 ft. in breadth; a matting firo- 
tect'ed it through the winter, add it is now (Dec.*l. 1840) 1.3 ft, 
high, aiid 16 ft. broad. It is trained in the fan sha|)e, and has 
never ceased presenting throughout the spring,^ summer, |ind 
autumn, a gorgeous mass of the most splendid l^om, until 
checked by t)ie frosts which' ket in here (in the hills of Caer- 
marthenshire) early, A cutting, taken from the above Petunia 
in the autumn of 1839, now measures 10 ft. high, by 12ft. wide. 
This Petunia is a hybrid between P. nyctaginiflbra and«P. phoe- 
nicea; the blossom is large,“and of a rosy purple colour, with a 
dark eye. A ,Coboc'<z sciindens of this year has also reached the 
height of 20 ft. —Dolau Cot hi, tieo)' Llandovery, Dec. 1. 1840. 


Art. VI. Botanical, Floricidlural, and Arboricnltural Notices of 
the ^Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Irformation respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation : the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopadia of Plants," the “ Hortus Britamitcus," the 
“ Hortus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum et Fruiicetum Briian- 
niaum." , 

Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; .3i. 6d. coloured, 3«. plain. Edited by Sk William 
Jaefffeon Hooker, LL.U., &c., ProfesW of Botany in thb University 
of Glasgow. ^ ^ ^ 

Edwards’s Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; .3s. Gd. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University Colleae, . 
London. “ 

Maund’s Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain s in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page;'large paper, Is.Gt/.; small. Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 
daxtons Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. ea/ih. 
rite Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two peges of letterpress; 8vo; large pafer, 2s. 6«.;'small paper. 
Is. Gd. Condjicted by B, Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Ilev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. * 

N these natiees we may direct attentwn to the following new pldhts, whidi 
Toimse to be valuable additioAs to our gardens. fThe most ilhportant of these 
5 Furhsta emymbiflora, the most spichdid .fuchsia ever introduced ; »and next 
a this is llOmcus Wrdyw, a beautiful Swan Rive# shrub. Impatient Candida, 
ndigufrra stipuldris, Monoldpia tndj^r (the He/emum jyoi^/flssii of ^the ^iced 
lops), dalautuia Asterias, MartynvxfrdgrUns anti Salvia prunelloiMes* areralso 
cil dc^crwiif; ofVittcntion. To these nntv be added CttUiciinskutii/dfuia, a inost 



yu uj ^t,uifUiSj non* ufia Jiro* Juriu m. 

• 

^e&iMful Australian pfiint, iigiircd in the Bot. M^. t, 3834., but not j^et 
introduced. The dowci^ arc of a most beautifuljirilfiant blue, pnd of the kind 
called everlasting. Tt. orovrs in sandy soil among shrubs. 

Banifucvificea:, 

1509. BEI.PHI'NIUM [1840, M., and Bot. Gari. 761. 

dccOrum Fack, et Meg. * d^orous ^ or 1} njr F New California 1838. S co Bot. rcg. 

This pretty larkspur, ^as first raised in the Botanic Garden, Birmingham, 
from seeds received from St. Petersburg, it being a native of the Kussian 
settleaieiit of New. California in North America. “ Tt is a plant of neat 
growth,” and it^ppears perfectly hardy ; but “ at present it does not admit of 
division of the root.” (^Bol. Gard. and Bot. ffcg., l^v.) 

Cfipjmridacea'. 

I.SO'MEltI S (laos, equiil, merit, |iart ; regular pctallt, and equal lengUi of st^enr and pistila.) 
arbiirca.AV/. tree ^ dfc pr 10 my i California 1839. C co Hot. mag. 3842. 

An erect •(^eciduous shrub, with yellow flowers, which have rather a dis¬ 
agreeable smell, and which bear some resemblance to those of the small- 
flowered Edwardsin. It is a native of California, whore it was discovered by 
Nuttall. (Bot. Mag., Dec.) 

Biltosporea'. 

Pronm/a elegmit Ilugel. This elegant Swan lliver shrub has flowered in the 
Milford Nurserj’. (B. M. R., No. 200., Nov.) 

M.alvdceco. 

SOU. /fIBI'.SCUS _ _ a 

^rily<c Lindl. Mrs. Wray's Sfc or 10 o P Swan River 1839. C co. Bot. reg. 18^, 

A very beautiful green-house shrub, of very easy culture, raised from 
Swan River seeds sent home by Drummond. It should be planted in the firce 
ground in a coiifervatory, where it will flower abundantly, “ and will continue 
to produce a succession of bloom throughout the winter and spring.” It is 
named in honour of Mrs. ^Vr.ay of Oakfield, near Cheltenham, ih whose garden 
it flowered for the first time last summer. (Bot. Reg., Dec.) * 

3189. Amr'TllONstriUam 

Si/nonamc 0 Sida plcta Jlot. Mog. 3810. 

Rjflliimacea!'. 

■ 2V/o)jjn.?ia canesrens Lin^l. A little Swan River shrub, with bright purple 
flowers, and leaves covered on the under «ide with.'vhilish hairs. (B. M. R., 

No. 203., Nov.) 

Geranideew 

*o 

19.33. GtlllA'NlL'M . QSJO, 67. 

rubilOlium I.rmU. Bramble.leavLHl ]£ A pr 1 jl P HimalayaB 1839. D s.p ^ot. reg, 

A hardy perennial, of erect habit of growth, but not exceeding I ft. high. 

“ It should be planted in 'light soil, or on rockwork, as it is soon destroyed by 
tile wet in winter.” (Bot. Reg., Dcc.J 
Hakamimcca:. 

ImpiUiens Candida Lindl. “ A noble-looking tender annual from India, 
growing Oft. high, with “ large terminal clusters of snow-white flowers, slightly 
spotted with crimson. (B. Al, R., No. 204., Nov.) 

V^elattrinetc. , 

672. EL^ODE'NDnON [3835. 

cap^ise JScXr.p/Cape t cu 18 jn G Cape Good^loiic ^1828. C co. Bot. mag. 

A handsome evergreen tree which requires protection in Scotland, but which 
would probably endure the climate of London with the protection of a wall. 

The flowersiore small and greenish, and,the fruit yellow. It is vej^y different 
froA^he plant ^n acommon i^ltivatioii as Elseqilcndron capdnsc, which.“ is. 
nothing el.sj than a narrow-leaved varietjsof the common liay.” (Bot. Mag., ^ 
Nov.) • 

Lrgumndseef 

indim'PeUa* _ . 

itipularis Lint 31 Lj or 1 my Pk S. Africa 1810. S At. Bot. 191. ■ 



12 Botanical^ FloricuUural, and Arbonculturhl Notices, 

A very handsome speScs, which, though introduced r.o long since as Wl6, 
is not common jn collections. The flowers arc pink, and they are produced in 
a dense racemr*. The specinc name alludes to the large Iiaf>like stipules. 

It “ is found in elevated rocky situations on the borders of /laflferlj^nd, at the 
eastern limits of the colony ; ” and it docs not require “ so great a degree 
of ^mmer heat as the pmnts froili the neiglibourl^oit of Cape Town.” 
(Bnlanisf^ Nov.) 

Onagrdcea:, 

FU'CHS/.! rrct'tlStO, 70. 

corrmbifi&ra TZtuz ct Faium duster-flowered * _| sp fi su S. Pcru^lStO. u. r.m Bot. 

This splendid plant was eraised 0y Mr. Standish of the Bagshot Nursery, 
from seed whidii he procureil, through a friend at JMontreal in Canada, from 
Cusco in Peruj and it is evidently the Fuchsia coi^’mbiflbra of the Flora 
Peruviana, It was found by Uuiz and Pavon in the woods of Chinchao and 
Muna, to the north-east of Lima, in shady situations. This coupVry abounds 
with many beautiful kinds of fuchsia, several of which are not yet introduced, 

“ and remain among the greatest desiderata of florticulturc.” ( hot. Reg., Doc.) 

In a communibation which we have received from Mr. Standi.sh, he informs 
us that “ this fuchsia is considerably more hardy than Fiichsicr fulgen.s, and 
indeed quite as hardy as any fuchsia in cultivation.” The best way of growing 
and flowering it, he tells us, is, to prepare a bed in the open garden with light 
rich soil, in the month of May ; and as soon as all appearance of fro.st is over, 
which will generally be about the end of that month, to turn the plant out into 
a bed so prepared, when it will soon begin to grow, and form a massive ball 
of roots and a handsome head. It may he lefl to flower in the open ground, 
or, if desirable, it can afterwards be taken up and planted in a pot, or in the 
conservatory, without doing it the slightest injury; such is thg abundance of 
fibrous roots that it produces close to the main root. Mr. Standish adds that 
this plant is a .»'ery strong feeder, and can hardly have too much room to 
grow-in, or too great a depth of soil, or too rich‘a soil. Small flowering' 
plants, he says, may he obtained by taking oflT cuttings when in aflowering state, 
and planting them in thumb pots, placing each pot under a hell^^ass. They 
^ will sjijike root iiuinediately, and by shiftjug them into larger-sized pots by 
* degrees, as in growing balsams, they will soon become large plants. The 
house my plants arc now in, he continues, “ is kept from 45” to .55° of het.t, and 
the plants arc as luxurianf in growth, lus if it were now the height of summer. 

1 have a plant of F. fidgens i^ the same house, which is now ripening its wood 
and becoming deciduous. F. corynihiflora' is the strongest-feeding plant that 
ever came under my notice. 1 think it almost impossible to give it too rich a 
soil. In the month of January last, I placed a plant of it in a little heat; and, 
before F. fulgens had broken out at all, F. corymhiflora had made shoots 18 in. 
long, which proved to mo that this species was more hardy than F. fdlgons; 
and I was thereby induced to turn a small plant out into the open ground in 
the second week of June, the immediate and rapid growth of which I was quite 
astonished to see. I was also induced to turn out my largest plant of F. 
corymhifldra, which was growing freely, but was showing no symjiloms of 
flowering. JThis was a tall plant with only one stem; but as soon as it was 
turned out'it began to branch and formed quite aihend, and'shtiwed flowers in 
about six'weeks after being turned out ; while the flowers of the former plant 
first made their appearance about the middle of September. This plant is now 
a noble specimen, having broken out with ten strong shoots. The diaticter 
of the plant is 3 ft., and its height d-J ft.; each shoot having a raceme of flowers. 
My large p^.ant is now G ft. high, butdiaving only a single stem ibr 4 ft.,in 
height; this makes it anythingdiut a handsome phint. The'cause of this plant 
•not branching out is the want of room above, and nourishment atathe roots. 

On reading the description in the hot. Reg. of this plant, taken from the Flora 
Peruviana, it is spoken of as acquiring the height of a maVi, with a stemii Jittle 
inclined^o branch. Now under the' cultfli'e I ro-'ommend, lliave^iio hesitation 
in stating t)iat it will branch out so as t«£;>rm quite a bush f, mid; if planted out 



$vpplemeniarff to Enc. of Plants, HoH. Brit,, arid Arb. Brit. IS 

• 

trf a “rich conservatory ^ordcr, it will in the course 6f a few years become a 
plant at least twice the height above spoken of; aad,‘as to flowering, it appears 
now to flower at every branch it makes. — Joati Standith. Iffgthot, l)ec. 7. 
1840.” , 

Composilec. 

MONOLO'PIA (KoMO/iywa having a single Rovei^ng; in allusion to the structure of the involucre.) 

ra&]or Vcc. greater O or 3 su Y Califoruia 18S8. S co 9ot mag. 383^^. 

A showy free-growing annual, with large bright yellow flowers, commonly 
knqym in all the «eod-shops as //clcnium Dougldsrii. It continues flowering 
nearly all the swimmer. “ It was introduced from California by Mr. Douglas, 
and has been extensively distributed by the lloiticultural Society.” {Bot. 
Mag., December.) 
l4a CALE'NDULA. 

Asturias Fis. et Mcy. star O or o Y North of Europe 1838. S co Bot. gard. 786. 
A very IT^utlful and hardy annual, with a golden yellow flower, and dark 
green leaves ; the stalk is rather slender. 4t was raised in the Birmingham 
Botanic Giuden, from seeds received from St. Petersburg. It will “ flower and 
ripen seeds in any common garden soil.” It continued in bcahty from August 
to October. {Bol. Gard., December.) 

EnV-dcfa;. 

3CI4. PEltNE'TTYA [and Bot. gard. 78a 

anguatifhiia narrow-leavcd it pr C jii W Valdivia 1834. C ap Bot. rcg. 1848,63., 

A pretty little shrub, with white bell-shaped flowers, and small narrow dark 
green Iciivcs. It is commonly called Pernetty« /ihillyreitolia in the nurseries. 

It is a native of the Falkland Isles, and is very hardy ; but, like all other 
plants of the same genus, it is easily killed hy extremes of drought and mois¬ 
ture. It succAids best with American plants in a peat border ; and it is 
propagated by cuttings, which must be treated like those of heaths. “ They 
should be potted in broi^i peaty soil, with very little sand in ft.” {Boi. Beg., 
November ; and Bot. Card., December.) 

117-1. MENZIFTS^/i nnix*trifMia Bot. Gard. 7t>2. 

PedalmtS. ^ 

Marli/uia. frdgraus Lindl. A Mexican half-hardy annual, with very IragradT* 
purpleudowcrs, enlivcned«by a streak of yellow down the low'er lip. {B. B. M., 
No. 206., November.) ‘ 

Oonmlvuldcerv. 

^(12. CONVO'I.VuJuS 420-, ilbntSnthus 

* Bynonywe: Jiiqucmont^if i>oiituiitha itenth. in Botanist, t. lU7v • 

□ (t.p,oridm This plant has flowered in the Milford Nursery. {B. At. 

B., No. 109., November.) 

IjMiHtr'a Seijotin Lindl. A bcauti^il stove climber, with rich piiride flowers, 
raised in the Victoria Nursery, Bath. (B. M. B., No. 221., December.) 
Solandcea;. 

3565. OBABOW'SKM 

duplic&ta Am. doubled J; □ cu 12 jl W Peru 18.38. C. co. Bot. mag. 3841. 

A rambling shrub, 12ft. Ifigh, a native of Peru, which rcrpiires the heat of a 
stove to makt^it ,|iroducc even a moderate quantity of ilowcrs^^which tq'c 
white, tinged with green or hrown ; and which arc more curious than beauti¬ 
ful. (Bot. Afag., December.) 

591. SOfcA'NUM 

vcstltum B>'ntk. clothed 41 O or 6 0 W Mexico ... C co. Botanist, igsr 

A tall sh«ub, with broad coarsc-grow^g leaves, and large white flowers. It 
wotkl be wortlijCWltivating, c^d it not require aestovc, for which, on account 
of “ the lajge sue of its foliage, it can be scarcely recommcndeil, except for. 
an extensive collection.” f^Bilaiikt, November ) 

Labmla;. ^ 

-(-■sdfaift Bigh Cav.*A Mexican half-haPily plant, with brightscarlet flowers. 

(B. ri.M.. No.^'tp., Nov.) 
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H- S. pruneIlo«fe« Hunjb. This plant has been raised in the Durdham t5own 
Nursery, near .Bristol, from ^bers receircd from Mexico. It is a dwatf plant, 
not above 8 if., high, with blue flowers; and it is about as hbrdy as Kerbena 
Melindrcs.^ (B. M.R., No. 207., Nov.) 

yerbeniicca, ' 

CHASCO'NUM Meu. CHAscnunTM. tchmkd, ta gape; rroni*^hc gaping calyx.) [nist. 196. 

cuncifiiiium C. lacy. wei)[ge.ahpiL.lTd ft L.J pr 4 ap W C O. H. 1891. ... s.l.p Buta- 

A half-shrubby plant, with white flowers (which are yellow, tipped with 
oranpc in the bud) and very peculiar leaves. It is a native of the Cap* r“ It 
requires green-house protection during winter, and should be in sandy loam 
mixed with a j^ittle peat, h requires to be very well drained.” (Bolanisl, Dee.) 

Vlumbaghiea;. 

9S9. OTA'TICE 7SH.poctinita Bot. Beg. IS'JO, 65. 

'ShymeUc'a;. 

87. PIMELE'A 

liana GraJiam dwarf J» i_J or J ap jn W Swan River 1839. (! a.p Bot. mag. 3833. 

A pretty Australian, aliout 8 in. high, with a woody stem, which is covered 
with white hairs'. Its leaves are thin and rather long. (Bot, Mag., Nov.) 

OrcMdiineai, ■» 

3597. MONACHA'NTHU.S SOXil discolor var. Bdshnani Bot. Mag. 3832. 

The lip is fringed. (Bot. Mag., Nov.) 

3538. CYRTOCHrLUM 2^98 macul&tum var. et'orniituin Bot. Mag. 3838. 

A ‘pretty variety, introduced from Mexico in 1840. (But. Mag., Nov.) 

2547. DENDRO'BIUM 28807 moschiilum Iht. Mag. 3837. 

2). acirulara Lindl. A curious little East Indian species, with “ a single yellow¬ 
ish flower, slightly tinged with pink. (B. R. M., No. 188., Nov.) 

D. genicUum Lindl. An East Indian species, with “ small pale yellowish 
green flowers, growing in pairs.’” (B. M. R., No. I!)2., Nov.) 

X'. catcaratmu Lindl. A slender incon.spieuous SJiccies, with green flowers, 
growing in pairs. (B. M. R., No. 219., Dec.) 

2532. ZYOOPE'TAI.UM africSlnura Hook. 

SynoRt/mc: Odontogloasuni bictouuiisc Lindly Rot. rog. IS'IO, GO. 

This was supposed by Sir W. J. Hooker to be a native of Sierra Leone) but 
it proves to be a native of Guatemala. (Bot. Reg., Wov.) ’ 

2569. ANaitjKCUM ’ [ItMtl, 68. 

gladiitblium 27io«f. sword-leaved ^ EH cu 1 f W IdleofRourboti ... I) r.w lk>t. rcg. 

An orchidcous plant, with white flowels, of no beadty ; foilhd in the Isle wf 
Bourbon, the Miluritius, and Madagascar. (Bot. Reg., Dee.) 

Pemtylm Goorf^crdiJes Xindl. A Ceylon species, with a long spike of pure 
white flowers. (B. M. R., No. 187., Nov.) 

Lijtaris tpathutala Lindl. An Indian p'ant of no beauty, with a long niccme 
of very small green flowers. (B. M. R., No. 189., Nov.) 

Epuiendron theidum Lindl. A Mexican plant, nearly allied to E. eiliure. 

(B. M. R., No. 190., Nov.) 

Majdllaria macrophylla Poepp. Messrs. Loddiges have just flowered a fine 
variety of this species. (B. M. R., No. 191., Nov.) 

OncidA microchUum Bate. A very curious md distinct species from Gua¬ 
temala. \B. M. R., No. 193., Nov.) 

O. WerUwoHtdkmm'Bede. A very beautiful species with yellow flowers, 
richly stained with crimson. (B. M. R., No. 194., Nov.) e 

O. pelicdnum Hort. Monac. Nearly allied to O. reflexum. “ The name has 
doubtless been given in allusion to the column, which is not unlike a pelican 
•pecking her breast.” (B. M/R., No. 216., Dec) " - » 

Bolhophylhan flamdum Lindl. “4\. pale yellow-flowered orchidcous plant, 
imported from Sierra Leone by Messrs. Loddiges!” (B. M. R., No. 195., Nov.) 

B. surdiditm Lindl. A native of Guatemala. “ The flowers arc very flwhy, of 
a dull plive bnwn externally, but highly mottled with’ purple oh the‘' kisi’de.” 
^B. M'. R., No' 217., Dec.) 
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• mUcrigucziA macvlddi Lindl. “ A native of Guatemala.” It has. small 
flowere^of no beauty. Af. A, No. 218., Dec^ , 

E'ria nutans I^dl. An East Indian epiphyte,"' with a singl^arge nodding 
terming wlj^te flower.” (B. M. U., No. 190., Nov.) » 

E. velutlna G. Lodd. “ A singular plant, of no beauty, jfrom Sincapore. 
{B. M. B.. No. 809.,* Npv.) • 

E. clatAcanlis Wall. An Indian epiphyte, with pretty white and pink.flowcrs. 
(B. M. B., No. 220., Dec.) ■ 

galciUa {.indl. “ A Brazilian orchidcous plant,” with dull green 
flowers stained with purple. {B. M. B., No. 197., Nov.) 

Photuluta conchoidea Lindl. A Manilla epiphyte, nearly allied to P. imbri- 
cata, but with much larger ijowers, “ the keels of the lateral sejtils ” of which 
“ are so deep and concave, as to give the lower side of the flower the appear¬ 
ance of the inside of a bivalved shell.” (7/. M. B,, No. 198., N6v.) 

FolysliLchyn cerea Lindl. A small Mexican species, the flowers of which are 
h a drooping Taceme, and have the colour and texture of old wax. (_B. M. B., 
No. 208., Nov.) 

Brmnclmceai. 

riTYA [IMO, 71. 

hctcniph^Ua Lindl. variouB-lcavcd £ [SI cu 1 my Tk Mexico 1838. D p.1 JUot. rcg. 

A very curious plant, with pink flowers arranged in a close oblong spike, 
and two kinds of leaves. “ Those at the base of the plant arise from tough, 
concave, broad, horny petioles, which overlie each other, forming a kind of 
bulb, and are extended into narrow, hard, serrated, spiny, brown prodlsses, 
about 2 in. long. The leaves, on the other hand, which are first formed, are 
thill, lanceolate, bright green, and more than 18 in. long when full grown, and 
bear no resemblance to the first.” It should be kept in a .stove of moderate 
heat, close to the light, and be allowed abundance of water while it is in a 
growing state, (/fo/. Beg., Dec.) 


A art VII. On the Culture qf*[xias and other Iridecc in the iSantt 
Jersey. By BERXAitu SAUNiiRns. NiirRoryman there. 

AoREEABLyj to prqtnise I sen/l you a fe*v hints on the culture 
die Babiana, Ixia, Sparaxis, Tritonia, &c., .which in this 
island are very successfully grown in the open borders. 

In September, or at the latest in October, we begin to pre¬ 
pare our beds by well digging them about a spade and a half 
deep, burying a stratum of rotten horse-dung at the bottom ; 
about two good barrowfuls will suffice for a bed or border 30 ft. 
long by 4 ft, wide. TChe soil, in general, must be a good 
friable sandy loam, and ought to be well broken in "digging; 
and the bed * sffould be* rounded so as to allow the escape ot 
the heavy rains which are here very prevalent'in the autumn and 
winter months. As soon as the ground is thus prepared and 
regularly jaked, begin to plant the roots in rows across the {;>eds, 
ab(fq|t in. de«p and 4^in. frorS each ^ther, and abdbt 8 in. 
between ^he rows, covering the .bulbs with sand about 1 in. 
deep previously to coveitng with mould. After the beds are thus 
planted) sa^e ana dress them well,^nd thus the work is com¬ 
pleted until towards the spring • observing to keejj'the gtound 
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free, frotn weeds, and moving or stirring it'occasionally whh' a 
small fork, .which greatly accelerates the growth. The different 
varieties fl6vvesr in succession, from the middle of May to the end 
of June, and large beds of them produce a beautiful effect. I 
would observe that the distance given aboye is only meant for 
the dwarf-growing varieties, such as Sparaxis tricolor, and S. 
grandiflora purpurea, and other seedling varieties; as also Tri- 
tonia crocslta, T. squalida, /'xia longiflbra, and I. longiflora rosea, 
which do not exceed.from>d in. to 8 in. in height: the tall and 
more robust-growing sorts, such as /'xia viridillora, I. lilacina, 1. 
craterbldes, I. flexuosa, and others, retjuire at least 6 in. between 
each root, and from 9 in. to 10 in. from row to row. By thus early 
planting, they get well established, and will resist a very hard 
frost; as a proof of which, during the severe frost of 1837 and 
1838, when the thermometer was as low as 18° Fahrenheit (see 
the details in my paper in the Gardener’s Magazine for 1838, 
p. 328.), my ixias, &c., were preserved by a covering of about 
2 in. of dry sand spread over the betls; scarcely a root was 
injiK’ed. 

It is now about twenty years since I commenced their cul¬ 
ture on a small scale: finding those succeed, I anxiously sought 
for more, and have since received several supplies from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and many fine varieties have been obtained 
from seed in Guernsey and here, which ripens very freely in the 
open air. H. Dobree, Esq., jun., of Guernsey, has been very 
successful in raising several splendid varieties, soinr of which 
I'.avi, been figured in Harrison’s Floricullural Cabinet. I am 
also indebted to him for many of those awhich I have under 
cultivation, which are as follows; — 


'xia aulica 

In. maculafti * • 

Tr. lir.bata 

flexuosa ■ 

Sparaxis tricolor 

squ&lida 

capitata 

grandiflora 

fenestrata 

crateroicles 

purpiirea 

crocatii 

viridiflora 

sanguinea purpurea 

cristata 

lilacina 

rosea alba 

concolor 

racemosa 

decora 

Babiuna coccinca 

rubra grandiflora 

forinosa 

kermesina 

sulphurea 

Liliago 

longiflora 

capitata 

sanguinea 

plica ta 

Idrca 

tricolor h'lteat, 

spufpiirca 

>%sea 

Alba 

rubescens 

arbojea »■ 

Tritonia rosea 

riibra cyanca 

conica 

longiflora 

striata 

aur&ntia nlger 

rosea 

sulphiirca 

» vir'dis tardiflora 

piillida 

tubuli'v:a 


Tlius may this beautiful tribe of bulbs be cultivated to any 
extent in these islands. 1 am* still anxious to procure new 
varieties worth cultivation; and should this meet the, eyC' 6f any 
ofyoflr numerous readers, who possess sorts diffeyent from’’those 



(htltw-e tfie Pin^-^plill'Ut:^£i[satHes. 

1 natndcl, 1 shall fed much pleasure ia either exchanging 
or puffbasing^ I Have also under cuhivation fro^p thirtv to 
forty varietiesqf Gladiolus, some of which are trufy beautiful, 
and oh wliich I will give you an article at some futnre period.^ I 
will also send you a^ew hints on t!ie cultivation of ixias, &c., in 
the open borders in England, which I have seen successfully 
prjictised. 

Jersey, Dec. 12. 1840. 


'Art. VIII. On the Cultivation of the Pine-apple, as practised in the 
Kitchen-Garden of the Palace of Versailles. Bj'- M. Massev, 
Director-General of the Gardens of tllb Crown. 

A uETnon of cultivation has been in use for the Ia%t tweifty years in the 
kitchen-garden at Versailles, and is now practised throughout the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris, which appears to produce quickly and economically the fruit 
of the pine-apple. This treatment consists, 1st, in the disuse (suppression) 
of the pot while the nhint is growing ; 2d, the complete renewal of the roots 
after the growth of the plant, before fruiting; and, .Sd, the exclusive uje of 
peat soil. 

1st. Disuse (suppression) of the Put ,—The consequence of not using a pot 
is, that an oftset of pine-apple placed, like the melon, on a bed under glass, 
with the roots m liberty instead of being imprisoned in a pot, vegetates with 
the same rapidity as in the tropics; that is, it acquires in six months 
during the fine season, from April to October, all the strength necessary 
to produce a fine fruit. ‘It is well known that the beauty of the fruit is 
always in proportion to the rapidity of the growth of the plant, and that con¬ 
sequently a y^uug plant produces a finer fruit than an <ild plant. 

2d. Scncwal pf the Roots. — Tln! roots of the pine-apple are the giors^,,, 
active the less bulky they arc. It is an advantage, therefore, to replace the 
roots w4iich hav.e served <<Iuring the iieripd of growth, by' others to serve 
during the period of fructification. The natural devclopcment of the plant 
■shows its tendeiicy to rcue% its roots. In proporWon sis the iqsper part grows, 
Jhe lower parts" tcnil to'decay, the roots ns well as the leaves, and the portion 
of the stock which bears them. The stock above the roots afready developed 
is everywhere furnished with rudiments of new roots, which lengthen as the 
old ones begin to decay; but, forced to twist over each other, and to wind 
unong the bases of the leaves which ^oress them strongly against the stock, 
rhey can only extend in proportion as the leaves disappear. It is these leaves 
ivhich are removed in the operation of renewing the roots; a suilicicnt number 
we removed to display the portion of the stock where the rudiments of the 
iew routs arc already visiblc«and at the same time all the old roots are rc- 
noved. Thus left to themselves, the new roots are developed ui creater 
lumi ?rs than ifw ptirt of the cjid ones had been preserved. 

After the removal of the old roots, the plant is in the same state as tne 
mcker which has just been separated from the parent. Tt is a true cutting oi 
slip (Iftjuture), and it is treated accordingly. Placed in a pot and put on a 
!ood bed under glass, sheltered from the air and the light, in a few day's the 
tew foots lengthen, and in two months’ time the^ plant has product a'suiii 
;icney»of them ttkbS set for friliting. * ' 

3d. JSxcltmve Use (f PeaJ, Earth .— Thd good effects of the suppression ol 
;he pots during the growth of the plahts, and of the renewal of the roots 
ifter tljfir growth beforc.fructification, twe jingularly increased by the use ol 
leateaiCn. TRis eatjh, it is true, is not so long fit for vegettKion atsa soil 
>f more consis^nSe^of which a friaU* mould forms a part f but, lyith thi 
184J.-rI. 3d 8er. c ' 
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meth6d of cultivation in question, this cannot be considered a fault, as the 
action of the neat earth is ofily to last six mouths, that is to say, as*long as 
the plant coriiinqes growing, after which period this earth i/renewed to last 
about ns long, viz. during the period of fructification, ' » • 

.Peat earth varies in its nature ^cording to the coyntry, but mould may 
always be had with the same properties, by only takii% the surface (3 or 4 in.) 
of a soil that is not marshy, upon which heath grows in abundance. In the 
kitehen^tarden of the Palace of Versailles, the soil in which the pine-apples 
grow is the common garden mould, which in this part of the country Isipure 
sand, blackened a little by the nignure it has received in the course of long 
cultivation. cThc pine plants succeed in this .soil, which is in fart only sand 
mixed with a little mould. They succeed bettcr,*howcvcr, in a soil of natural 
I)eat. * * 

Shelter, ami its AppUrntion. — Four sorts of shelter are necessary for tin 
cultivation of the pine-apple. „ »' 

1st. A very slight shelter to make the oflsets (teillctons) take root, and tc 
preserve them ^ill their growth is attended to. 

2d. A similar shelter, but rather higher, to protect these oflsets during 
growth. 

.‘111. A greater degree of shelter to effect the renewal of the roots of tlicsc 
oflsets which have already grown, and to preserve them till they are to bt 
set for fruiting. 

4tih. A still greater degree of shelter and fire heat to force the plant to fruc¬ 
tify at will. 

1st. Shelter to mahe Ihe Offsets tale Hoot, mid to preserve them till (In 
month of April, at which period their growth is atteniled to. 

This shelter is that usually employed by the gardeners of tlA vmrais (market- 
gardens), in the etillivation of the melon. It is a simple light, I it. high, 
th(j frame of t^hich, without a bottom, is placeil ^n a bed: it is formeil oi 
four boards nailed to four uprights of the same height. When this Ihune is 
made 12 ft. long, it has two cross bars (traverses) on the iqiper side to suii- 
port the glazed panels which arc pl.-ced upon it. These pm els arc-Ik ft 
VdfJfiT at bottom, and 4 ft. across. - 

To exclude the air while the plants arc being rpoted in this franajj it onl 
requires to fasten moss en the ledge of the frame and on the cross bars, b 
nietms of a wire fastened on the ufiper side by nails put in at intervals, an 
which are driven in when the moss is plxiced. 

As the offset!-' separated from the parent live for months without comp'ctel 
withering, though not planted, time may be allowed till a siifiicient mimht 
have been collected before rooting them. To prevent them from drying befor 
potting them to bo finally removed to the frame, they may tilso be jiluiiged i 
the tan among the plants of the hotliohse. where they will easily root. Ta 
excites more than mould the emission of the roots of the pine-apple ; it sto|) 
also the progress of decay in the slock, if it has been injured. 

The hed Ibr rooting the offsets should have the high temperature nccessar 
for that purpose. It is covered with tan, in -which the very small pots con 
(ttiining Ine offsets are arranged. Once rooted^ a modcrjjtc heat in the bei 
and mlKs, arc sufficient to protect these offsets during winter. They requir 
no particular onre; sthe chief aim being to preserve them till the month ( 
April, when they are removed to the second frame, for the express purpose < 
attending to their growth. ‘ 

2.*Sh^.cr for the Growth of the Offsets. — The shelter u-sed ^r thegrowt 
of. the offsets only diflTers |fom the preceding one in inspect to its lliighl 
which is as high again as the preening. TheTrame is 2ft.%igh at the back 
and l|ft. in the front. The height «im be ii)grou.scd at plcasii(e,-by ruisiiij 
the frame, and introducing wisps of straw, as the planfi! grow and reach th- 
glass- 

Wfien, as at the garden of Versailles, a million of phmts gre to bif set, in 
wStciNl of a Ions simnle bed intcudcditd be suu-ounded *with manure fsariiii 
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3c rccliaufs), several short beds are placed one against the other, so as to 
form tdgether au inimenl>e square hod. Tlie individual beds of this huge bed 
are 6 ft. broad ; fliereforc, when the frames arc placed, the space of 2 ft. is 
left vaeantlietwedh them for the paths. These paths are filled with manure 
as high as the frames to warm the air wjthin, according as'the tempcraUirc 
requires, till the fine wdhther sets in. 

About 8 in. of soil is put upon the bed in the frames. This thinness of 
soil is sufiicient. The roots, after having penetrated this soil, may without 
injut^ extend into'the bed ; but, though they gi'ow to the length of several 
feet, they rather tend to spread horizontalthan to extend downwards. 

Before unpotting the onsets to plant them in th<?frames, sowe of the lower 
leaves are removed, in ordiS" that the rudiments of roots covered by the bases 
of these leaves ititiy be at liberty to expand. The plants, once esRiblishcd in this 
manner, reqgire little fimthcr care. The roots find sufiicient heat in the bed during 
the summer, «nd the temperature of the air fgom the month of April is always 
increasing. Therefore, in a very short time, all the labour that is required 
is to pvc air and a great deal of water and shade. The leaves become red 
during the great heats, if they are not shaded for two or three hours during 
the middle of the day. Caufass (a transparent kind of cloth) is the best 
to break the rays of the sun without intercepting the light. The temperature 
from the middle of July to the middle of August is sufficiently high to 
admit of the lights being kept partially open during the night, and to allow of 
plenty of water being thrown on the heart of the plant, and in the aails of 
die leaves, where it is jireserved as if it were hi pots. 

3. Shelter to assist the Operation of the Reneaml of the Roots when the 
plant is grown, mid to preserve it when rooted till it is taken into the fruiting- 
loiise. • 

This shelter should be of sufficient dimensions to admit a person to enter 
t. Its breadth should be. at least 8 ft., to contain the path, tne bed, and,tiic 
lues. It is half-sunk that the air may be preserved rather moist. The sum- 
nit of the front wall is accordingly on a level with the exterior soil, and the 
lack wall, wilieh is (J ft. high, rises only 4 ft. above the soil. This back wall, 
n it» lower piftt, is built in archts, the spaces being filled with platCB ' 
metal, |jy means of which, when it is necessary, dung placed on the outside 
transmits its heat into the interior. This heat is^jircfeitdile to that of fire, 
and is sufficient, when the season is not too severe in winter, to preserve a 
moderate temj.fratiire liu flic air, saitable to plflnts that are not intended to 
de ferced, but only to be preserved till their turn comes of boiiig placed in the 
Tuitiiig-housc. 

Before potting the plants whose roots are to be renewed, the wounds that 
have I’ccn made in the stock, whether by pulling off the leaves to display the 
new portion of the stock which is to Srodiice the new roots, or by removing 
die little offsets which are found, when the leaves are removed, situated at 
die axil of each, arc allowed to dry for several days. In planting the stock, 
it is plunged two thirds of its depth in the pot, and the mould is to be dry 
•ather than moist, because ttfb much moisture is dangerous when vegetation 
s in a state of repoijp. Beforg plunging the pots in the tan which ?#vors the, 
led, this bed must have attained a warmth of 30° of Reaumur (100° ofTahr.). 
I'his high temperature is necessary to cause a rajiid ^evelwpemcnt of the 
•oots., Care must be taken, in the meantime, to stop up the chinks in the 
ights with moss, and to cover the lights with mat.s, that neither the exterior 
ir nor the sitp may fatigue the plant. Aj the end of ten or fiftecn^ay* the 
oot#ifre sufficientl>develo))ef^lo allow of a littjp water being put on the 
aotild of the pot?, and at the same time sto give a little air and light. The 
Toportion of water for the rt^ts, amk the quantity of air and light for the 
lant, increase a* the i»ots begin to grow. At the end of two months, the 
lant, rnutidantly providdll with ro3ts, may bf set for fruiting. 

In order to hs«reji|ft fruit throughout the year, the plants art^distribulcd in 
cries, ranking according to sijp, and tti&sc scries are set for fruitin^sudccs-* ' 
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sively; each in its turn, from month to month, from Actober to July. Tlii 
series placed in the fruiting-kousc in October shows* fruit in December and 
ripens it in June ; and the last series, which, is placed in Kfeat in July, and 
which shows its fruit in October, does not ripen it till ApriUand Ms.y, fpr fruit 
ripens very slowly during winter. ^ 

As it is only at the end of two months that the [)lan{ .stripped of its roots 
has produced new ones in sufficient ipiantity to be set for fruiting, it is neces¬ 
sary to select, long before the month of October, the plants that arc to com¬ 
pose the first scries, the fruit of which is to be ready in June. ConscqKitntly, 
as early as the 1st of August, th^se plants are selected from the frames where 
they attained /heir growth? that appear the strongest, to form the first series. 

liefore being set to fruit, the plants must bu kept during the winter at ai 
very modcrut* temperature. 'J'hc temperature of the bcil.may be kept at 
l!>° of Udaumur (6(>°Fahr.); that of the air may be at 16'^ Kcaumur in 
the day, and 8° Reaumur (.'iO" Fahr.) at night. When the iphqieraturc of 
the air is too high and dry, thelieat causes the plants to run to fruit prema¬ 
turely; when too high and moist, it makes the leaves grow rapidly, when 
the liglit of the short ilays is not sufficient to colour them. For those plants 
which are to be preserved till their turn arrives of being put into the fruitiug- 
hoiise, the heat of the dung alone placed outside the shelter is more favour¬ 
able than the heat of the fire. 

Watering should be very moderate during the six months of winter. During 
thisAiinc the roots only are to be watered ; and to prevent wetting the leaics, 
and particularly the heart of the plant, which would be liable to perish if the 
water which may have fallen on it were not removed by a ])ipe, the watering 
is effected by means of a funnel, under which there is a horizontai tube formed 
of several pieces, which carries the water to the most distantTpImits. 

4. Shelter. l''ruithi"-housc, where the plants are jilaced to .show I'ruit. 

]rhis hothohse should be large to contain a great deal of air ; it ought to 
be raised above the soil to be very ilry ; besides, the glass of the .sashes niu.st 
be renewed from time to time, for the action of the liglit through new glass is 
as nece.ssary to induce the plant to show fruit, as the action of t|'c dry air and 
'AilviTdieat of the fire. - • . , 

The bed should be new to be very warm, and composed of new flung mixed 
with leaves to preserve tjie heat fo(.’ a long time. It is covejefl witli*a bed of 
tan, in which the [lots are plungcfl. During the two months which elapse 
before the plant shows its 'fruit, iind al^jo during thy time td' flowering, the 
roots should be yit a temperature of ;i0° of Ueaumur (100° of Fahr.), bijl: 
higher; at 40° lleaunuir (12:1° F’ahr.) the roots would perish. A thermo¬ 
meter enclosed in a metal tube, and plunged as low as the pots, indicates the 
temperature. 

When the soil round the roots is atlfiie temperature of .‘10° Reaumur (100° 
Fahr.), the air may be also at .‘10° Reaumur during the day, anil at 20” Reau¬ 
mur (77° Fahr.) during the night. This temperature, which in the sunk and 
damp shelter would make the leaves of the plants grow loo much, ilocs not 
produce the same effect upon the same plantii placed in the fruiting-house. 

, The dryoheat of this hothouse stops by degrees the growth of the leaves iu 
iiroponiou as the parts of fructification arc dtAclopcd. •‘Tht offsets are deve¬ 
loped also, and isomotimcs too numerously: therefore, to prevent them absorb¬ 
ing for their own use the sap which was to nourish and swell the fruit, cure is 
taken, after having removed those reserved for multiplication, to prefeut the 
growth of the rest by pulling out the heart with a pair of nippers, long and* 
flat at .the point. ^ ‘ ' t> 

Though the plant in the fruitipg-house is*fexposed to a«very great heat, it 
is watered very little during the time ^t is shoiying fruit, and then only on the 
roots. Too much fluidity in the sap, and consequei^ly toq much watering, 
would excite the plant to growtand not' to fruit; <‘jut from^the iqu^ient the 
fruit'oegins ^o show itself in the centre of the leaves, 4ill the period when it 
.hastattaincd us full growth, the roqfif arc watered abukd&ntty as well as the 
pk'ut. ‘ 
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^fter flowering, to cncmirago the growth of the f*iit, which the dry air of 
tnc frntting-house would cause to ripen prcinatuaely, the plant* is replaced in 
the preceding smilter, where the more humid air and more moliorate temper¬ 
ature devetope tli« Irnit very slowly, which is indispensable, particularly during 
winter. .... 

In old hothouses, theatrench which contains the manure is open within the 
house. In the new ones, the opening is on the outside: a horizopfal parti¬ 
tion, placed 1 ft. from the top of the trench, separates the interior of the 
hothouse from the* interior of the trench, and thus converts the top of this 
trench into a sort of large case, which, whe^^ filled with earth, may be used to 
Triiit plants with their roots free. The advadtage ^f this arrangement is not 
'reat for the queen pine and the other small varieties ; which produce as good 
fruit, though tho plant is kept in a pot, if tttis pot, though small, he well fur¬ 
nished with new roots : but the Enville pine, the Providence pine, the hand¬ 
some pine ft'cin Cayenne, and all the other large-fruited varieties which re¬ 
quire a great deal of nourishment, do perlectly well with this arrangement. 
Freed from their pots, and planted in this case when jhey haye formed their 
new roots, that is, towards the end of November, they continue till summer to 
grow before Iruiting, and acqifire so much vigour, that the offsets, when not 
removed, often produce fruits which may be culled fine, by the side of the 
enormous fruit of the parent. 

When too close, the ]iines shade each other, and increase in height and not 
in strength. To render them fit to jiroduce fine fruit, they must be kept so 
far apart at all periods of their growth, that the leaves may extend and present 
their upper surface to the perpendicular action of the light: and this action is 
more necessary than that of the sun’s rays ; for it docs not appear that the 
plants which ar» deprived of its direct rays, but are otherwise well lighted, 
are less vigorous than those which ri'ceive its rays. 

In the kitchen-garden at Versailles, the pines arc placed*in lines 1^-ft. 
apart, and generally 2 ft. hetvvecn each [ilant iti the line. Therefore, in the 
shelter where the plants arc grown, the frames being 12 ft. lung, ami rather 
more than lift, witle, each frame contains plants, placed in 3 lines of 8 
plants each, hi the hothouses, thft trench of each compartment 3(i ft. 
and ra^cr more than 5 ft. broad, contains 73 plants, in 4. lines of 18 plants 
etich. xlic san.c trench, if the [ilants belong to ilia largo varieties, contains 
only 4,7 plants in 3 lines of 15 plants each. 

The first sh Iter, in whii^i the olIi»;ts are rootftl when separated from their 
“parent, and the third shelter, w here the roots of the plants wltich have attained 
tlieii growth are renewed, nitiy each he considered as temporary deposits, 
where the plants vegctiiting Imt little tlo not require to he kept far apart. 
The plants may therefore he kept more or less iqiart, according to the space 
at disposal. 

Versailles, IJeccmbi r, 1840. 


Art. IX. Oh I/u; CuUivation of the Grape Vine, Froni,a Paper 
read to lhe*No»tIi Bristd Gardeners’ Society, in SeptembA^ 1840^ 
by Mr. Duncan, Author of “ Culture of the jyielon,” &c. Coni- 
raunicated by Mi. Duncan. 

WiTuoiiT occupying time with preliminary observations, I will at once 
proqped to efinsider the nature of the soS, &c., in vine countries, ani in'sonic 
of tliAse places iti Riir own w^iere it most excel!. It may be assumed as a 
fact, that vines undjr every circumstance deTight in soil of permeable character; 
in vine district^it ij ^ten sin|fularly so*. Vines arc planted on the ruins of 
volcan^j, tlje roots reviilling in tlue scorim ^f ancient eruptions, and matters 
accuimdatcd in the liutse of time; on rocky precipices, and the Sides o£ hills j 
in soils as variefl ift Itie sites .are. vet SMitahle. hcr.ansenermeuhlle and evnocn,! 
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to solar agenc)' more than we are here. Some of the famed vineyards of fht 
Continent ocoupy sites simitar to these, and have lobtained notoriety from 
circiimstancesfof a like kind. Hence it is evident that nuicli of the success 
attending vine culture in Britain depends upon a judicious ahoice ftf si(.e and 
soil. The finest Vines in the West of England grow on the sides of hills, from 
south-east to south-west, in soil of a strong loamy character, invariably lying 
over roeks, the mountain limestone and old red sandstone formations here, 
and the primitive rocks around Bath; and an instance once occurred in my 
experience, of a vine duurishiiig in a bed of loose rubble on the side of a, hill 
declining about 10 degrees'. Thus it appears from these cases, that the 
stratum, or hqil, and the dt'clinafion of the situation arc important auxiliaries 
in the successful growth of vines, inasmuch as hoth are favourable to the 
admission of solar heat and esci^c of superfluous water, which, in connexion 
with others, particularly determine the welfare of most grapes grown in Eng¬ 
land. SampW of mould sent here from Oporto, and experimepts instituted 
in past years, convince of the truth of these remarks, and the experience of 
practical men ajids tcstjmoiiy to the same views. In making vine borders it is 
therefore exceedingly important to have them well drained, and at a consider¬ 
able declination. Tiic drains here consist of a Lontinuous mass of stonework, 
the spaces between being fdlcd with rubble, farming a complete and substantial 
groundwork for future operations, when it will be productive of the first im¬ 
portance. The border is composed as follows, namely, one part turfy sandy 
loain^one part frame, or cow dung reduced into sim[)le mould, one part road- 
scrapings from great thoroughfares, and one part bones, carcasses of aniraais,|and 
similar matters, stones, and rubbish ; these, e-veept the animal portion, should be 
completely amalgamated into a homogeneous mass previously to using. The 
extent and depth of soil necessary for a vine border may. be known by 
the lie of the ground. If a level or nearly level site, less depth, hut if con¬ 
siderably slopiil^, greater ; the former at if J ft., and the latter at 3 ft. deep, 
an(f in both cases extending in proportion to the superficial admeasurement of 
the roof of the house. 

The next thing to he considered is planting vines, which isvmdoubtedly 
•‘-'suta^cfrcctcd in the autumn of the year, o» immediately after making wo^d in 
the spring, in June. If a vine is planted in June, it will form a fine cane in 
the same year j but, if in September, k will become estViblished fur surer aftd more 
permanent results in succeeding years. They should in each case be laid a 
con])lc of inches deeper in the soil than llv'y were licibrp; and, ij' in Heptember, 
the roots must by carefully loosened from their matted condition, and plijcc(h 
in a lateral direction in the border, and at most 3 or ‘I inches under the soil. 
Muscats should he planted within the house, or else in soil exclusively i)re- 
pared for them, of a drier nature, and in a warmer place. 

With respect to the future managemefit, there are several subjects for con¬ 
sideration ; and however well vines may grow, and appciir etpial to produce a 
crop of griipcs, it is wrong to let them do so till they have attained a sufficaent 
age: the importance of a wcll-cstahlishcd plant is greater than‘any consuler- 
ation of the former kind, unless destined for it originally. If a vine is capable 
9f bcarinft'it will appear so by the solidness and vigour of the wood, and by 
the dimensions of its stem; and it is pretty evident that, ifi' gAieral, it will not 
be in this conditUni under three or four yettrs time. To obtain only a mode¬ 
rate crop of grapes, a vine should girt 2^ in. above the ground, and, if less 
than this, the result will be otherwise than satisfactory. *■ 

1‘runin^ vines is a most important jrrocess, 'Various systems pr modes of 
pruning are adopted, hut it ^npears clear that a succcssiqnal one is the U3st; 
by which 1 mean a system whiyh includes ^he fine budS situated dt the 
extremities of young shoots. Under uvuul inanpgement, it is impdlusible to do 
so without endangering the developemcnt of the lower^nics, er inducing ex¬ 
haustion by tjie quantity retained 4 for, if tfte force of excitement•be.c^fincd 
to a siilgle rod, under equal circumstances, the spaces <sc^wcen the laterals 
will be iiftufficicnt to admit a properr^uantity qf light, d^c, 1 have hitherto 
conridcrcd.it best to prune at the fall of the leati whether k be in October or 
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Bffcdniber. It is essential to good management, and^thc welfare of the. trei 
to afford a long rest, in order that the wounded rarts may bcconpe healed, an 
the exhausted ci%;rgics of the plant refreshed. Ine vines undenony care hav 
> been cyt to^the fiist convenient bud within the house for two seasons follov 
ing the planting, and the shoots from them have proceeded -unstopped. 1 
the third year, tbesc^shipots were cut to'thrce eyes or buds each; the tw 
lower ones to form permanent branches in the future arrangement 4>f the trei 
and the other, or terminal one, to become a fruiting cane in the year follow 
ing. , It will be negpssary now, being the third year, to stop the leader somi 
little distance beyond, wlien it is intended to be left for bearing, which, ii 
general, will be 18 or ao feet. In the strong«growij)g kinds, every third but 
is dispUiccd, and in the short-jointed ones, Sweetwater for instaiiA;, every othc 
,two; the remainder will then be situatcil at proper distances, agd in alternatt 
order, and the fine biuls at the extremities will be jirescrvcd : the juices, bcin{ 
diverted frol!^ the displaced buds, will cause a surer de\>'lopcmcnt of tbt 
retained ones, which, in conjunetiou with a gitater portion of solar light, wil 
induce a vigorous and fruitl'ul habit. The shoots at the base of the termina 
leader (intended to become permanent branches) are shortenefl to a few eycf 
each, and the .shoots proceeding from them arc shortened at half the length o 
the original leader. 'I’his stopping is intended to divert the current of sap 
and cau.se it to How into the first leader, now bearing fruit. The same reasor 
iiwy be n.ssigned for stopping the bearing shoot itself and laterals at one joini 
beyond the fruit; for if the terminal be permitted to proceed unstopped ai 
this early state of bearing, the laterahs at the lower part of the stem wiTl be 
deprive<t of their proper iiuantity of nourishment, in consequence of the rapii 
flow of sap towards the extremity, situated, as it is, in a warmer medium, ant 
in a higher positjpn. 

In the Ihttire |)runing, the stems are cut to two buds each, and, when evolved 
the weaker of tlie two, or the one having the .smaller clust'jr, is removed. 
Muscat.s are sometimes tut to the third or fourth bud, but the close systeuToi 
pruning, win rein tlie simrs iire removed entirely, is not productive of the 
desired rcsnl^ in eontimied suceession, because it is not in aceordauce with 
the lyiown priivtiple.s of vegetable»pbysiology. The original shoot in 2.!,'/; 
second vear of bearing is permitted to oeciipy the top part of the bouse, aud 
one of Aose at its side ent'^oiiriigcd to beetitiie a fruiting cane in the following 
or succeeding years ; wliilu the other, at the opposite side, is retained in store 
until the origimd shoot is inlendcii to^be removed* forming a system extending 
•ver^a scries of years in succession, calculated to obtain fine and abundant 
grapes, and a vigorous and healthy tree. * 

I will now proceed to espliiii) some particulars in connexion with tlie 
climate in vine-houses, and the casualties, &c., expericncetl everywhere, more 
or less, wlicrc vines arc cultivated. 'Mio vine is a plant that requires to he 
managed according to fixed principles. A slight variation or diversion from 
determined rule, or a mistimed act of luuiuestionable utility, is often produc¬ 
tive of seriotis consequenees. Hence the propriety of siimdating those fnuda- 
mental laws of nature regulating the devclopement of vegetable life. The 
genial showers and gradual increasing temperature of spring arc no k'ls bene¬ 
ficial to generalH'cflfctation, tiftn genial when imitated in a liouse oj vines. 
And when external circumstances concur with operatioiqj of forcing in houses, 
they are productive of the most important advantages to vegetables under ex- 
citenictlt: conse()uenlly, it is necessary to contrive that the difference of the 
temperature, jiiterually and cxtcrnall)’, shall be as little as possible, by covering 
the louts ana bole, ^ot so much to supply heat, as to prevent the escape of 
heat (Aisting in tlfc soil, and in^iry from e:^'essiv(?raiiis or frost. At the tle*- 
velopement <>f the buds the tejjipcraturj should he low, a perfect resemblance 
to circumstaneeti detenniiiiug a similar act out of doors, gradiudly increasing 
to 50°d •A«regidar and* abnndanfr supply ^f moisture should be aSurded, 
both bj*syringiiig spriukliiig, for if the temperature should’ exceed this 
amount, or water iTn AuirinnU' nnnlied. Vifeinv hiuls situated at tite hinder nnrts • 
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of the vine would hardly, hreuk at oil, owing to the current of sap settflig in 
strongly to tlnjse buds ‘mor» favourably situated. Ih tlie interval preceding 
inflorescence,considerable increase of beat may be aflbrdefl, and abundance 
of air admitted; *00111 are important in strenj^hening the young sshoots and 
cnibrvo clusters-of fruit, and jH-event those discouraging symptoms of weak¬ 
ness evinced by the decay of the efusters. During inflorescence, the tempe¬ 
rature sliould be never less than 70° nor exceed 80° Fahrenheit. Grapes 
set best in a sultry atmosphere considerably charged with moisture, supplied 
by insensible evaporation from pans on the flues, and by sprinklings, &c» If 
the wind should be cold, or the^wcather unfavourable, I would advise artifi¬ 
cial irn()rcgnat^on, especially in the tender kinds, such as Muscats, Damascus, 
Sweetwaters, &c. This is best effected by introdiK'ing a cluster of some other 
kind, that canjte spared, among the florets of the one intended to be impreg¬ 
nated. 8uch an act will bcconie important in the future distention of the 
berries; for it will be seen that the clusters are impregnated, and the berries 
composing the cluster will be filler and more comjdete than others not im¬ 
pregnated. After this, syringing should be resumed, and continued till the 
berries have done growing ; but it should be tenderly effected, and with tejiid 
wat^r. During the period included from imprv^gnation to the complete dc- 
velopement of the berries, it is most important to close early, while yet the sun 
is shining strongly, say at a or 3 o’clock in the afternoon ; for a higli tempera¬ 
ture, in conjunction with the vapour generated from syringing, &c., will pro- 
duce^results most favourable to the progress of the young fruit, the same as 
nature in her happy moods delights in. The genial showers in a summer 
afternoon, under eircunistances of a like kind. |)ro<lucc conse((iicnces precisely 
similar, but greater, because more general; and so it is in houses wliere the 
imitation is complete, and ado|)tcd to a right extent. AVheu'grapcs begin to 
colour, it is necessary', — yea, as important, to obtain a tlry atmosphere, as it 
was previously a moist one, because the change effected in grapes while 
ripening is produced under the full influence of light, heat, and dry ness : ami 
it is well known that grapes grown in dry heat, or properly managed houses, 
acquire flavour superior to those grown in plant-houses, or invother jilaccs 
rJBWwe they cannot be taken care of. If die roots of vines bcssituateil within 
the house, or a dry .season should occur, a plentiful^supply of water should be 
given ; for though the vinp flourishc-s in soil of open texture, suid situiitions of 
a dry nature, yet it is essential to have w .iter, under all circnnistanccs, suffi¬ 
cient to dissolve and supply* the food qcce sary fiir (fs subsw eiiec ; this, in 
some cases, is cqnsiderable. 1 have known as mauv as 200 gallons given.to it 
vine at two waterings while thegrii])es were small, and after stoning, preiiously 
to turning colour at the last stage of developeiiienl; and it was protluctive of the 
best result. Hence it is important to have the use of a good |iond of water. 
But, at the same time, it must be borne ill mind, tluit good drainage, or an equi¬ 
valent, is necessary, or else the results following will be otherwise than satis¬ 
factory. ~ 

After the berries arc stoned, the temperature should be maintained at least at 
70°; under the influence of light, and an advaitced season, it may he more, 
but the *tmximum, under all ordinary occurrences, should not exceed 9,7°. 
'riiis kind of management is necessary to the termination of the business, even 
till the wood is ^fierfcetly rijie ; for it is exceedingly more important to elfect 
this when the sun is in the ascendant, than in the autumn when it is pot so 
powerful. I must not, however, be misunderstood. I do not mean that it is 
not requisite to have fire heat in autumn if circumstances requii;o it, such as 
unripe wbod, &c., but that j,it is more philosophical whi<e the plant is*'still 
growing, and there is more certaint#' of its being effectcil profierly than at any 
other period of the process. , „ • 

Another point of consideration is colouring the berriep ; tine depends upon 
several contingent and important circuirlstatices, (he substantkd •g#,)dness 
of the border, jlrainagc, aspect, and declination being the, chief. M^atever 
effects the roots or indeed any part a vine piost assuredly induces eorre- 
spendins Jesuits in the fruit, and want of colour mav be dted as ail instance. 
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Tliere are other causes, uistinctly separate from uu» lucucunig, that prevent 
grapes assumin&a propt* colour, luimely, excessive cropping orsiiiperabundant 
wood, and botlHuducing general debility; a decrease of temperfitnro Iwfore or 
while npening, ot»extremes at day and night; and want of sufficient air, light, 
and space: the former may be avoided by ^arc in the original plan and construc¬ 
tion of the border, uc.^and the latter by apportioning the quantity of fruit 
and extent of wood to the real vigour of the tree, by a continuaitcb of fire 
heat, when necessary, till the tcinpcruture in general equals the minimum 
Hinoimt required aft night (this will seldom occur till the latter end of June or 
beginning of July). Admit air at every reasonable opportunity, and invariably 
sooner in the morning than under ordinary nfanagetient; and, jpstly, let every 
branch occupy sufficient space, the extremities of the leaves be everywhere 
separate from each other, and a proper internal between the sp«rs. 

In corroboration of a part of the previous statement, I will mention an in¬ 
stance whicllsoccurred here for several successive years. In forcing an old 
house of vines, we admit a continual current of air at the end where the fire 
enters ; in fact, it is necessary to maintain the temperajurc at ^oth ends nearly 
alike. At this end of the house, invariably, until the present year, have been 
the most abundant, finest, anS best-coloured grapes: but in the present year 
the case has liccn materially different, in consequence of Dr. Arnott’s stove 
being situated at the other end, which avoided the necessity of admitting 
air in the u.sual place and to (he usual extent. The result of this cxpcriiuent 
was satisfactory, inasmuch as the difference in the quality of the grape* wa.s 
inapiireciable, and totally dissimilar to the experience of former years. It is 
necessary also, in admitting air, to do so with some regard to the amount of 
difierence between it and (ho temperature of the house. Some contrivance 
should be formsd to make the difference as small as possible, by making it 
pass through a warmer .aedmin, sheds, Ac., orajiertures at some convenient 
distances from the foliage, or through wire or other netwiffk. The Ijpst- 
coloiired grapes that I have seen in the present year are fully exposed to light, 
and the air is admitted through a doorway of an adjoining house, and escapes at 
the light beyond where the vine is situated, (loud grape-growers seldom 
allo% a direct ixirrenl of air, cxccpt»in extremely warm weather, and evci,-ii;rti 
never Jtiroiigh a doorwav, unless it he situated at the hiuder section of the 
hinr ?,liecaiise the temjierature there is gcvieraby higher than in front; and to 
admit aii- .n fro. t, i' 'ess iti favourable weather, would cause a difierence in the 
two [j.aecs vc's' consiilcraWe and of#onic in porftince. 

• I" eoncliiokm, I will notice the ea.isc of the shriveling, or decay of the 
jiednncular attachment of grapes, and cracking of the berries just previously 
to tuniiiig colour. Doth arise, or may be induced, by one or more of several 
unfavourable cireumstances happening in certain periods of a vine’s devclope- 
ment, and from some important particulars deficient where the vine is planted. 
'Whatever binders the full access of solar heat and light, or determines the 
temperature of the soil much less than the temperature of the air, weakens 
the principle of vitality. Excessive crojiping and superfluous wood will do the 
same, and is the more inexcusable as it can easily be avoided, while some other 
equally decisive thijitgh mit s^ general, causes, induce the same ahllbst iinaCj' 
countably; for instance, ;i low temperature after a high one, while the grapes 
are ri])ening, often occurring in Buinmcr Ibrcing, from Wic dwiise of fires prior 
to tlig nights becoming warm. Excess of moisture iircvailing, iiniiccouipanicd 
with a proper degree of heat, will he exceedingly injurious to vegetable sus- 
ceptibility : jf a little antcceilent to this, it will bo evinced by a disruptioiiaof the 
cutKde of the bcrr^it the tiiu^ shriveling, and gmierai decay of detached por¬ 
tions, and the v^iole of some kinds. Earing the period of ripening, com-" 
mcncing frdln the first appearance of turning colour, the atmosphere should be 
more than cvc» purepand at that standard of dryness and warmth necessary 
for th« perfcck devclopclnent of the fruit, ft Further, if the woqfl of vines has 
not beSn ripengd guM in the year preceding, or, in other word*, if the elabora¬ 
tion of juices has been incomplete, t!?& quantity of secreted mattels vjill bp' 
less^ the buds lese^torcd, and the wood immature, most assuredly ^nequ-d to 
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the task of ripening, however well otlier circumstances may accord; foi* the' 
very principle Qf life itself seems weakened by tlie elibit made, and a repetition 
of similar mamigemcnt to this injures more vines than is geifcrally imagined. 
Some kinds of grlipes being more hardy than others, are less liabltt to igisfor* 
tune tlian others'; Muscadine and Esperione, for instance. Some are liable in 
an extreme degree, and become spdiled from circuiiHitstnces that would not 
atfect other kinds : such are Frontigitans, Muscats, Syrian, &c. A few are 
happily situated at a medium, remarkable for their goodness and ada|>tation to 
general use, though not partaking of the extreme qualities famous to the l^fus- 
cats and Frontignans: these are Black Hamburg, Dutch black Hamburg 
(said to be a grape of first tjuality^, West’s 8t. Peter’s, Tripoli, Damascus, &e. 
One other I will mention, a FVontignan, a grape ^f the very best character, 
something rcscpibling the Dutcli -Sweetwater in ajipearance;, when ripe, of a 
beautiful amber hue, and the rich muskiuess of the F'rontignans is pre¬ 
eminent here. The clusters arc closely set, and moderately largg; the berries 
being considerably larger than arty other of the Frontignan family. It is not 
known under a recognised nomenclature here, unless it be Chasselas Musque, 
or is probably a seedlftig of former times undescribed. It is, as far as my 
knowledge extends, confined to this place. Tlie entire stock has been pre¬ 
sented to the proprietors of the Durdham Down Nursery, of whom plants 
may be had in the following spring. I had intended to have entered into sonic 
other particulars, but this paper is already sufficiently long. 

Kef^r Jiihfol, Octobir, IS-IO. 


Art. X. Oil the Destruction of Mice in Cucumber Frames. 

By J. WioiiTON. 

In the spring of the present year, IS-fO, llic cticiiniber plants 
under my care were much injured by haviiig their shoots and 
fruit cut oIK At first, I thought slugs did the injury, but I 
soon found sometliiiig more mischievous, for tlie shoots were cut 
fflro'tigh, as if eaten by mice. I 'tlestroyed several mice, '.Mui 
amongst them two of tlie slycfw kind, su.s^)ccling,]Lhc latter to 
liave dtine the injury^ but the mischief done to the plants was as 
great as ever. After seVeral fruitless atteinjT.ts to discover my 
pests, at last 1 caught a mouse, quite of a dilfereiit kind frOni 
those previously mentioned; it was the short-tailed field mouse. 
1 found he and his neighbours were the real enemies I sought 
for, and thought that now my troubles would soon be at an end, 
ns I could easily destroy these little vermin. I soon found, how¬ 
ever, that was not so easy a task as I thought; the plants still 
were destroyed, and all my endeavours to ])uison or entrap my 
cnemie^wei'e fruitless, owing to their ijot eating ^lod greedily 
like common mice._ Seeing this, and knowing their haunts to be 
in woods and iieltls, I suspected their principal food to be vege¬ 
tables and roots : in this I was not mistaken ; for when I* put 
some'Topts of the iJunium flex/ibsuin, or earth nut, amongst the 
■cuc’umber plants, they dere soon eatenmp. AfttSr.that, I fa’iVid 
no trouble in destroying them wjth traps baited with ew th nuts. 

Buflbn describes the mouse 1 have noticed, and says “ it is very 
plentiful in come parts of Frfince, where it dften da»n£(g 0 sj''corn 
l)y cyttvig tlfrough the stems yt get at the wrs, dry bringing 
them down. I consider that when iheV cut off* mv cucumber 
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[Hants it was in search of moisture, for when I placed water in 
he beds the injury clone was less. The’difficiilty I ^ad to con- 
end jvitl^ wasj jthe finding what food the mice would eat. I have 
aken notice of it, for it may be of use to otliers that may have 
he bad luck to gefra visit from such vermin; for it is really 
vexing to have cucumbers destroyed in such a maimer, es- 
lecjplly in the ipontli of March. 

Cossey Hall Gardens, Nov, 24. 1840. 


Art. XL On t\e Culture of the Early Horn Carrot. By J. Seymouii, 

Kitclien-lirardcner to tlie Countess of Bridgewater at Ashridge. 

According to promise, I send you a few remarks on the Early 
Horn Carrot, as to weight, size, productive’ness, and clearness 
of the roots, &c. • 

lly referring to my diary, I find mj' crop of this year was 
sown on the .80th of March, in rows 1 ft. apart, and the alleys 
2ft. wide; and that they were taken up on the 2d of Novem¬ 
ber, J let these remain longer in the ground than I usually 
do, to sec the difierence of the roots as resjiecting the attacks 
of the wirewijiTns. 

I have grown them ujion the same piece of ground this year 
that I have used since 1837 ; and as to flavour, appearance, 
you can decide by the roots that I have sent you. I have not 
selected tluj^largest roots, considering that they would be large 
enough for tlie purpose intended. Amongst the roots you will fiv'J. 
one e^en by vermin, <o-about 3 ip. of the top ; there was in one 
bed about one' square yard eaten in’the same way. 1 thought it 
had been pe^iups a^grass mouse or shrew; but not being able 
Po find any holes near the spot, I am quite at \ loss to know 
what animal it can have been. In all the roots that were eaten, 
they had been begun at the very extremity of the root, and 
worked upwards to within two or three inches of the top. The 
teeth-marks resemble those of a mouse. There were several 
roots eaten some distance off close by the surface of the ground; 
these I con.sidored to bq the grass mouse, as there were two or 
three caught close by. 

The piece%f*gii)uiidMeasured was 1,290 square feet,.and it* 
produced 2,550 ib. of roots, or 1 ton 2 cwt. 3<<jrs. 2 lbs., making 
a prmluce of 38 tons 8 cwt. 11 lb. per acre. 

One roqj; (sent) was 10 in. in length, 10 in. in circumference, 
md'yeighed 11^. 6 oz.; root ^vas 16yn. in length, 10 in..in 
circumferqpce,* and weighed 1^ lb. ? 3d, 14J in. in lenglli, 9| in. 
in circumferqpce, ^nd weighed 11b. 5 oz.; 4th, 1 ft. long, 10| in. 
in ciilbumieijence, and weighed 1 ^ lb. There was a very small 
taprool, from ^ jp. to 6 in. in length, attached to ^fliese roots ; 
;hey weje washgd, and the tops cut quite close to the root! 




4ntoin^s Cotnjera;. 

I liave grown tIie<Altringham long orange, Surrey long, ann 
the New wBite Altringfiatn, but I prefer the Earfy Horn for a 
garden, mucli*before the other sorts, as it grows»to a better size 
for tlic table, and in my opinion is of a much better flavour; and, 
ns to keeping, it keeps more firm with me tBan the larger sorts. 

I sent up to London good old carrots in May and June for the 
family. (See my method of keeping, &c., Garclcner’s Magazine 
for 1840, p. 207.) 

I would ,ptrongly Recommend the New white Altringham for 
field culture^ as I find there is greater weight on the same space 
of ground than of any other carrot I know. Oiie root of the 
white, 1 ft. 3 in. in length, 10^ in. in circumferenci, weighed 
211). 2 oz. One root of tlie Altringham, 1 ft. 4 in. long, yin. 
in circumference, weighetl 1 lb. 6 oz. 'I’wo roots ditto, .3 ft. S in. 
in length, 10 in. in circumference, weighed l.'loz. (together). 
One root of Surrey long, 1 ft. 2 in. in length, 10 in. in circum¬ 
ference, and weighed 1 lb. 14 oz. 

These roots are about a medium size, the tops off and washed. 
It must be understood that this is not a carrot soil about here, it 
being very cold, and containing a great many flints. The sid)- 
soil is a very strong red clay, and sometimes chalk is found 
within a few inches of the surface. Let me add, fnat where my 
carrots grev' was made soil, and of a good depth, and that it 
'lic'4 very low-. I hope that this may lead to larger trials of the 
Early Horn, and I hope to see the results of the trials mentioned 
in your Magazine. 

'"''Frithsden Gardens, Ashridge, Nov. 16. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Die Coniferen nach Lambert, London nud anderen. Prey 
bearbeitet von Franz Antoine. The Conlferai after Lambert, 
Loudon, and others. Newly composed by F. Antoine, with plates. 
No. I., pp. 20, folio, 4 plates. '■ Vienna, 1840. Price 4«. plain, 
and 6s. coloured. To be completed in 8 or 9 Numbers. 

The author has been induced to undertake this work from the important rank 
which the Conifero: bold in nature, in our northern hcmisj>here, and also in 
forest t’ujture, and in the planting of parks and pleasure-grounds. As the 
''Conffero: have hitherto been describeil only C.i very eZpor.sivc works, his 
object is to produce a book which shall be within the reach of every culti¬ 
vator; and, for this purpose, he has had recourse to all the recent works, and 
more especially to those mentioned in his titicpagc; and he has made the 
drawings, and lithographed them himself, by which means he can oiler his 
book 'at the low price above-named. 

• The work commences with Sect. 1. LeaDcif in Pahs ;"ani the species he 
describes and figures in his first No. arc : I. y^hiiis sinensis Lamh, Arb. Brit, 
iv. p. 2804.; 2. P. briitia 'J'en., A. B. iv. p.'2234. ; P, ^ulep(:nsis AU., 
A. B. iv. J). 2231.; 4. P. pyreniijca Lap., A. B. iv.,,p. 2209.; .5, P. j(.aricio 
Pair, A. B. fv. p. 2800. ; 0. P. rcsinbsa Soland., A. 11 iv. p( 2210. .; 7. P. 
Banksidna Latilb., A. B. iv. p. 2190. r*0. P.sylvestris Li,».,"A?’B. iv. p. 21.73.; 
y. P. unciniita Ramond, A. B. iv. p. 2187. ; T,). P. pumVio Ilamtc, A. B 
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,, |/. 9186.; 11. raniibilis Lamb,, A. B. iv. p. 2343.; 12. P. mhis Mich. 
A. B. iv. p. 2195.; 13.*P. inops Ait., A. B. iv.»p. 2192, ; 14ft P. pfingens 
Mich., A, B. iv. p. 2197.; 15. P. /’inustcr Ail., A. B. iy. p. 2213.; and 
16. /'•Pirfca lAm, A. B. iv. p. 2224. 

In a letter, which accompanied the c(jpy of the work kinJIIy presented to 
ns by M. Antoine, he Siiys, “ A journey which I made some time ago to 
the Snow Mounttiin and its environs in Styria, near Vienna, cojifirms my 
opinion, that the three so-called species, /’hius Laricio Poir., P. austriaca 
Htctikc, P. Pallasiawfl Lamb., arc only varieties, differing from P. Laricio, 
as the type, according to soil and situation. For instance, you can find some 
individuals with the habit exactly like that ot P. 1%'nca, if tii%tree grows on 
rocks; but if the treegrow»on a loose rich soil, it assumes a [lyramidul shape, 
like P. A’tr<)bus,.with long leaves. Dr. Unger of the Johunrftum at Gratz, 
and Dr. Orisebach of Genoa, arc of the same opinion with me respecting 
P. Laricio. **P. pumilio 1 found on the Snow Mountain in Styria in great 
abundance. On the lower region, where it is mixed with A'bies excelsa, 
this jiinc has the original sha[)c of P. pnniilio Jlwnlig : higlv-'r up the whole 
))lant is diminished to the height of only 2 or 3 feet; its leaves arc very short, 
and the cones very small. TItis, 1 think, is your 7’. carpatica, or pumilio 
nana. On the highest region, 7’. pumilio produi'cs no cones, but sometimes 
abundance of m.ale flowers, the plant growing not higher than 8 or 10 inches, 
and the branches lying along the surface of the soil or rocks, and not more 
than 3 or 4 feet in length.” Thi.s corresponds with what Dr. Martins* told 
us, wluin wc were at Munich, in 1828, respecting P. pumilio on the highc.st 
ground in Bavaria, and which Dr. Martius was fully convinced was only a 
variety of P. sylvestris. 

The titlepagcrto this work is a fanciful composition, which may rank in point 
of taste with that of Bateman’s Orchiilacva:; and the (ilatcs, which are in the 
first nmuber Hunted to the cones and leaves, seeds, scales, andbnale blosstyns,. 
are in general faithful coj)ics of the originals in Lambert. That which is 
least like nature is the cone of 7'. Laricio viu. PallasMj/rt, in plate 1. This 
cone is rcad% known from that of all the other species or varieties in the 
sectgm to whi«h it belongs, by thS tips of the scales being flattened. -Ti.e 
bud of 7^ Laricio ami its varieties, however, is a sure mark of distinction, 
as it dmers widely from tfiat of all other pnies. 

M. Antoine deserves great credit for his endeavours to spread a knowledge 
of Ibis interciUing ami ii*portant prder of trd’es, and we trust he will be 
<))algonised by arboriculturists in this country as well as in (Igrmany. 


Art. II. The Eastern Arborelunt, or Rural Register of nil the 
remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, SfC., in the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper. Nos. V., V]^, and VIJ. 8vo. London and Norwich. 
Is. each Number. 

The preceding numbers ot tins interesting work were examined in p. 601. 
and 665. of our volume for the past year, and wc flow r8turn to it with 
mucli*p1casure, because Mr. Grigor is a man after our own heart. Blickllng 
Park was commenced in Number iv., and the account of it extends to 
Number V. •The park and pleasurc-grouruls comprise about 1000 acres,*finely 
wooilpd with pii)^>s^firs, ccdais, and planes. j4in Eastern plane has a trbnk 
9 ft. 9 in. i;j circumference, with a head ctivering a space 78 yards in circum¬ 
ference. A pinaster is 65 ft. high, with a trunk lOJ ft. in circumference. 
A Scotch pine? 70 ft.*high, has a irunk 14 ft. in circumference at 1 ft. from 
thegi^iltld* if is smipuscd to he the largest tree of this speews in Norfolk. 
In the Kitchen^awlty is an espalier tf^ ol'thc Harbord pippin, whi^-h covers 
a space 28 yards Ju lengtb,»and bear? plentifully every year. An okk ii 
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70 ft. high, with a smoOth trunk at 32 ft., and it contains 6 loads of timber. 
Another has)a clear stem of 4-0 ft., and contains 7 loadsrof timber. The 
sweet cliestnut trees are of noble dimensions. 

“ On the north side of the lake, close to the edge of the water, are the 
remains of an oak, hollow and open on all sides, the trunk of which measures 
the unusual circumference of 24 ft. This is apparfently the oldest tree, re¬ 
taining any trace of life, upon the estate. 

“ Upon the whole, we consider Blickling one of the finest seats in the 
county. It possesses many natural advantages, which hiive been turned to 
good account both by the presQnt and former possessors. Its beauties are 
carefully preserved under a pure and enthusiastic taste ; and wo repeat that, 
looking upon it from a certain point on the picasure-ground, nothing can 
possibly surpass the lovely and diversified landscape which it exhibits. It is a 
place which judges of gardening describe as we/l krpl. There is nolhitig in 
this respect to offend even the most critical ; and whilst every tiling new, cal¬ 
culated to adorn and beautify, finds a place here, the objects which already 
grace this seat — the venerable chiefs of the field — are cared for and watched 
over with great interest.” 

Our Trees. No. 4-.—Under this head some noble cedars of 7/ebanon arc de¬ 
scribed, and an engraving is given of a magnificent siiecimen at IStratlou 
Strawless. 

Wollerion Vark ; the Seal of the Earl of Oifortl. — The house was reck¬ 
oned in Walpole’s time one of the best in England, and Mr. fJrigor de¬ 
scribes the park and pleasure-grounds as of “ varied excellence.” An 
engraving is given of a magnificent beech m ith its branches feathering to the 
ground. It is C.5 ft. high, with a trunk Ifi ft. in girt. 

“ The present noble proprietor, whose taste for trees is ivcll known, has 
distinguished this place above many others, by forming in it collections of trees 
an ! shrubs belonging to the genera Pinus, Allies, Ciipressus, Schubertia, Arau¬ 
caria, Erica, Crataegus, and Ilex. The collection in the tiinctum is very 
complete, including specimens of the Deodara pine 0 ft. in height. The 
Araucaria cxceisa, or Urazilian jiinc, as it is called here, rises t6 the height of 
frltl i) in., and bears the rigour of winter with a very slight protection. • Such 
arborctiims are of endless interest, displajing how far trees of forcig” coun¬ 
tries arc adapted to this climate ; their comparative growth, outline, and 
specific character; their adaiitation, couscqncntly, to particular localities,— 
in short, their whole history with rcgal•l^ to the di.striet whete they arc situ¬ 
ated. Without-such a collection, grouped under proper ilivi.-.ions, with thb 
age, size, and height each individual plant attains to in its native place, its 
particular habitation therein, ami every other circumstance of interest con¬ 
nected with it, trees lose half their charms, and form but an unmeaning 
profusion of beautiful forms. This arboretum, then, may be lookeil forward 
to with interest. Twenty years hence, the trees will have become perfect, 
and their character and worth ascertained.” 

liarning/iam Park ; J. T. Molt, Esq. —A beautiful and ancient seat, embel¬ 
lished with fine timber trees. It is our duty a4' well as our delight, says Mr. 
.Origor, ** to make honourable mention of the vqry clegantinai^ier in which this 
place is kept. Its order and neatness arc observable in every department, 
and in none morb con.spicuously than in the scenes of ilie garden and jileasurc- 
grounds.” ' _ ,, 

‘‘ The whole appearance of this place reminds us of the fruit and culinary 
gardens of the Scotch nobility ; for,it is a well-known fact, thst, whilst the 
English excel in the plc,jsurc-ground or ^ornamental department,^ Vheir 
northern neighbours have a superior taste in managing tTie gardens where 
the more profitable and useful products oreceared. This, then, in our 
opinion, may be considered a model-garden, where Dfic yotthful v^ho are 
anxious to lejirn will find much td admire and copy.” 

An etching cs given of a very elcg?jij,t lime tree, an(P,due praise is given to 
che ^ifener, Mr. Cockburn. 
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Felbrigg Park; W. H^WindknWyEsq. — ” A magrflficent place, snrroimded 
by some of the fairest fields in England, and liiSde dark and ti^lcmD in som< 
instances ^ umbrageous timber trees.” An etching is given of a very mag 
nificeitt watnut. * Such parks are England’s biulgc.” In thf kitchen-gardci 
are a Breda apricot, ^nd a Genoa fig, botU of a hundred years’ standing. Th( 
apricot covers a space oT Oia s{|uarc feet, and bears from CO to 90 c(,uzcnso 
fruit yearly. Mr. Uubins, the gardener, is a celebrated grower of pine-apples 
It was at Felbrigg that Mr. Kent, author of HinU to Omtlcmctt of jjantlec 
Properly, and the ’founder of an office for the valuation and management o 
landed property, in Craig’s Court, Charing ^ross, London, began his careei 
as land-steward. * _ • 

Cromer Hal! s H. Baring* Esq .—“An elegant mansion, situated upon an 
eminence, almost on the verge of the British ocean, environed^iy a vegetable 
throng of sijeh beauty and vigour, that we are almost apt to forget that tin 
sea [breezes have any [)rqjudicial effect upon t^’ces and shrubs.” (p. l.'JO.) Ai 
ash, 7.5ft. high, girts 10 ft. at the ground ; a Scotch pine has a trunk 7 ft. it 
circumference; a sweet chestnut 9 ft. ; and an oak Lift. C in. • 

(iimtott Park ; Lord Siijfir/d .—“ One of the older retreats in the county 
surrounded by widc-sprcading’idantations and extensive parks.” An etching 
is given of a remarkably fine yew: at 1 ft. from the ground it girts 6 ft. 1 in. 
and at 5 ft. it girts 6 ft. 8 in.; it is .lo ft. high, and covers a circle of 45 ytwdf 
round. 

There is a lofty avenue of beech trees, and the varieties of the Englisl^oak 
are exceedingly numerous; some of them being of a dark green colour, with 
loaves deeply lobed and in bunches [doubtless Qirtcu.s pcdiiuciilata], whilsi 
others are of a lighter colour and very slightly notched |doubtless Q. scssili 
flora). Many oftthe beeches have stems 40 ft. in length and l.'fft. in circiim. 
ference at the ground ; but the most celebrated tree is the “ Great Oak,’ 
the “ King of Thorpe,” to be henndler mentioned. » 

Ilorsford llaU; Mrs. Day. — “ In ancient limes a place of great note.’ 
A Scotch pine here is 05 ft. high, with a trunk 9 ft. in eircuiirf’ereiiec; an oak 
covers a circl€ 85 yards round, and an English elm is 70ft. high, with a trunk 
la ft*iu circuinlhrencc. 

Fdtkyrpe Park'; J. Oddart, Esq .— A place rich in trees, and formed withir 
the last 17 years out of some of the poorest land in Norfolk, and affording 
an admirable example to possessors of “ poor and miserable spots.” 

“ In visiting such » j)ilicc, the •following reflcelions naturally suggcsl 
ihemselvcs to us, nafnely,— That the nature of trees is begsmiug to be un. 
derstood ; and, consecpiently, that a great projmrfion of the waste land ir 
our country may be converted either into frnitfid fieUls, or made to assume 
the appearance of fertility, 8 o lately as forty years ago the Oiik tree was 
assigned to rich sheltered valleys, and there oidy; and if any one had beer 
bold enough in those times to have planted it elsewhere, he woidd have been 
subjected to the ridicule of his neighbours. We trust the time is at hand 
when, so far as regivrds the hardy trees of Britain, there will be lc.ss-di.stinc. 
tion made ns to soil or situatlltn ; not that we do not believe that certain soils 
are favourable ‘9 tlje growth*of particular species of trees, but hetTiu.se the 
fancied partiality of all trees to certain soils has deterred many from planting 
altogether. It is now a well-known fact, that if shelterRl whfln young, an oak 
will gr 4 >w almost anywhere, ami that a sycamore wilf grow on any land with- 
I out shelter. 

“ Genoralli' spetiking, however, a seat,such as this is, anil on such soil, sc 
completely woode^ nid so cleg;|nt in many of its traits, is only to be realised 
by considerable care and expense.” ’ 

Bootoii Ilall! S. Bircham, sEsq. — ‘I A wide-spread park graced by sonic 
noble tfecs, whibh arc^chiefly of the oak kind.” These oak trees ‘‘ display ar 
endles^tR-iAy df form and hue; some of theSi presenting a pendulous character 
others of a fastigiatcjputline j whilst gfkto lc:ive.s, some are lanceolate, some 
entire, and others aaain deenh/ lobed aim of an evcrirreen eoloiir. ’in 'Tnet 
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there are no bounds to Ihe varieties that may he discovered in this plant&lion, 
and we have no doubt that, 'when the foliage is aboiit to the contrasts 
will be still more apparent.” 

Our T'rees, No. S., is a chapter on the yew tree. In farmer tknes« when 
yew hedges were very much planted, it was of great consequence to select 
plants with leaves of the same shade of green, and Itir^his purpose varieties 
with a fine deep shining green foliage are directed by the Dutch writers to be 
propagated by cuttings. 

“ When this plan is adopted,” Mr. Grigor observes,. “ shoots of «niue 
inches in length should be selected either iu the month of April or August, 
taking care to cut themr immediately below the last year’s growth, so that a 
small portion of the wood which is two years, old may adhere to each. 
If this be attended to they will strike root more re.adily. The low'er leaves 
should be trimmed off at bottom, and the slips planted in a sheltered and shady 
border of light sandy soil. In the course of two years thejj' will be jsiiffi- 
ciently rooted to be removed iiito nursery lines, where they may remain for 
two years more px’evioiis to their final transjilantation. If the plants are to 
be raised from seeds, which is the process most generally adopted, the berries 
should be gathered in October and immediatcl-) sown in very loose friable soil, 
in such land as is likely to retain these qualities for two jears or more, for 
the plants will not all appear till the second spring ; and if the seeds be placed 
in firm clayey soil, the likelihood is that it becomes so hardened by the weather 
that no vegetating power can break through it, and, conseijucntly, a very 
meagre crop is the result ” 

Unverland Park ; li. FcHowes, Fsq., ]\I.P. —A sidcndid mansion in the 
Italian style of architecture is now being erected here, and the grounds “are 
to be remodelled by a landscape-gardener of some note of the present day— 
at least, so fiur us this county is concerned.” Tiic park is rich in old trees, 
“ some of them most wonderful vegetable structures, esjieeially t."huus mon- 
taiia glabra : but the finest tree on the estate is an alder, of which an etching 
is given: it is G:2 ft. high, with a trunk at one foot from ti.c ground, 11 ft. 
7 in. in circumference. <* 

It is an upright well-proportioned tree, and is, jicrhaps, the. finest specimen 
of the kind in England. The next largest recorded trees of this species are 
in the Bishop of Durham’s park i.t Bishoji Auckland, one which ineasures 
1 ] ft. in girt. 

“ At a residence already exhibiting tbe signs of uuusna! r agnificcnce, we 
trust that a portion of the park will be set apart for that most intereijtin'; 
and indispensable accompaniment to every gentleman’s scat—an arboretum. 
By an arboretum, we mean a collection of all the trees that will .stand the 
rigour of a British winter arranged iu natural groups — a great congregation 
of the grand objects that adorn onr country, whether in forests, fields, or 
cultivated garden.s, brought together so that their beautiful and diversified 
characters may be seen and studied as if iu a museum. The most of our ex¬ 
tensive seats, formed within the last few years, have a portion of their plea¬ 
sure-ground devoted to this important object.” » 

WcHWSck Park ; Jack Petre, Esq .—Celebrated for its pinasters, which cover 
extensive tracts of country, and for number, height, and bulk, are not ex¬ 
celled in Enghnd. 

“ The wonder to a stranger is, whence such a quantity of plants could 
have been brought, and why so many soft-wooded trees should be raised in 
preference to the Pinus sylvestris, which produces infinitely superior timber.” 

-A very interesting account is given of these trees, whiqh we vJould ab.idge, 
did we not believe that every penson at all interested in Ae subject -would 
procure the work. There is a pear Ixcc with trunk 9 ft. in circumference, 
and a Portugal laurel with a stem 5 ft. in circumference. “ The horticulturist 
and florist will be equally delighted in visiting this, scat, the gengrid excel¬ 
lence of whi’di must strike every one.” 'i , ’ . 

Vhe Oak Tree at Thori>e Afarl-rf. —Tliis tree has bcen’already mentioned. 
Xhe engraving here given on a folding plate is very charac'.cristic. ^ The tree 
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i^crect and exceeding wejl balanced ; it is 70 ft. highf with a trunk of ft.: 
in its circumference at 1 ft. from the ground it is 2l ft. 6 in. Mr.*Grigor thinks 
that there arc few, if any, oaks which excel this tree in Kngkind. 

Sail 'Park ; Sir 5?. i*. Jailrclf, Dart. — The park scenery, is exceedingly 
pleasant, and contain^ soine fine trees, especially a lofty and beautiful beech. 

Hei/doii Pari ; IV, E. Litton BiUiocr, Esq. — A very ancient place, irj which 
“ all that a pure and enlightened "taste would have suggested has been carried 
into effect, lie who expects to find here the usual routine of park shrubbery, 
plcasflrc-ground, add the gay parterre sparkling in summer’s beauty, will bo 
disappointed. Such is not its character. It.is of that grave and almost me¬ 
lancholy appearance which thick woody scenes broiTght near t* the mansion 
usually confer — full of ancAtral remnants. The visitor of llcydon will at 
once be impressed, we think, with the peculiar feature by wftich we have 
considered il, is so much clraracterised—that of pensive grandeur. The 
entire place is^ testimony of the wonderful «flbct which trees produce on a 
surface like that of Norfolk, which in general is naturally uninteresting.” 

Ildvrtoit Park ; Mrs. Earrmiglies. — “A scat of geiseral e»cellencc,” re¬ 
markably well laid out, iind hij^ily kept. “ The whole place is so judiciously 
laid out, that we hazard the o[)uuon that it has been done b.v some one who 
has become eminent in his profession.” 

Smffow Pari ; Sir II. Durrani, liarl. — A seat with many traits of beauty', 
and some fine trees. A pyracautha covers a space on the walls of some 
outbuildings SI yards in length, and is clad with huge bunches of brillkint 
scarlet berries in November. We ina.v observe that it is rather remarkable 
that this thorn is not more frequently grafted standiud high on the cockspur 
horn ; or perhaps C. inexicana would be preferable as a stock, from being 
subevergreen. “*rhe kitchen-garden is celebrated for its great espalier-tree. 
Its high wall, which is reckoned the finest in Norfolk, is covered with wide- 
-preading vines.” 


Our 'J'rrts, —^o. 6. The 1Vct jiiiig\1Villi»u. There iU"e many fine specimens 
n Norfolk: one raiscil front the St. Helena specimen, in the garden of .lohn 
Strac.ts Kstp, at S|)rowston Lodgc,is 2^ ft. high, with a stem 3 ft. (i in. in girt. 

Oii^hc whole,"this is a most delightful book of its kind ; it improves mucli 
IS it pr%?eeds, anjjj more ctpecially in the engravings, of which the number 
'ivou is so considerable, tlmt we are surprised at the low price at which the 
ivork is sold. We should think it could hardly ^ail to find its wa.v into the 
ibrary of every lover of trees. • 


\nT. III. Catalogue of Ornamenidl Plants groum and sold by Foxulds 
and Lymburn, Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Florists, 36. Portland 
Street, Kilmarnock. Single sheet, ]84'0-l. 

'select List of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, Ligneous Climbers, ands Green¬ 
house Plants,^cultivated aijfl Sold by William Young, of the Iflilford 
Botanical and Floriciillnral Nursery, near Godalmins, SUrrey. 
Single sheet, 184 * 0 - 1 . 

'datalo^e of Nursery Slock, eomprising Forest, Fruit, and Ornamen¬ 
tal Trees gnd Shrubs, Stove, Greet^house, and Herbaceous Plants, 
Fli^sts’ Floui^rsn Sfc., cul^vated by Willimi Gregory, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. Paraph. 1840-1. * 

each of thcse*catala^ucs an endeavour has been made, and, as far as we 
'an judg^cueccKfullv, to*adjust tllb nomciftlaturc to that oH o\}f Arboretum 
'irUamimim. Tl^e ^oWetious of ornammital trees and shrubs these three 
lurseries, stationed in widely dilferent pTiSts of the country, suniass tltose»of 
184il."—1. 3d Seft 
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84 Catalogue of Works oh Gardening, ^c, 

most of the London nurseries ; indeed we might almost say of any of*the.n, 
except those of Hackney afud Fulham The truth is, that land and labour arc 
so much highei^in the neighbourhood of London than the^ arc in the pro¬ 
vinces, that the metropolitan nurserymen, now that the prices ■of all plants 
have fallen so low, cannot afford to grow complete collections. The public 
are gainers by this change in price, and it matters liftle to them whether they 
buy in town or country; and the nurserymen, as a body, are no losers, because 
orders which a London nurseryman cannot execute from his own grounds, 
he can always, by means of such catalogues as those now before us, enccutc 
by procuring the plants from hig friends in the country. The formation of 
collections ii;. so many places throughout the country cannot fail greatly to 
increase the growing taste for trees and shrubs, which are the only permanent 
and independent (we mean comparatively independent of care and culture) 
ornaments of parks and pleasure-grounds. 

Dy comparing these three catalogues with one smother, it will be found that 
each contains several articles that are not in either of the other two, and 
hence from the other,)wo each may be enriched. 


Art. IV. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botaiiy, 
Rural Architecture, ^c., lately published, toith some Account of those 
Considered the more interesting. 

Rustic Architecture. The picturesque and pleasing Appearance of rough 
Wood, Thatch, &c., when applied as the only Decorations of rural Build¬ 
ings, illustrated by 4a zincographic Drawings, consisting of Plans, Ele¬ 
vations, Sections, and Perspective Views; the Doors, Window's, Chimney 
1 Shafts, &c., drawn geometrically to a large scale, with a Description and 
the estimated Cost of each Design. By T. .1. Ricauti, Ai rhitect. Printed 
for, and published by, the Author, at his Office, No. 2(i. foley Place; and 
to be procured through any Bookseller. London, 1840. 

We have repeatedly and strongly recommended this elegant and useful work 
to our readers. The sixth and last part, now before us, brings it'io a con¬ 
clusion, and we can safely say that we think no gentleman who purchases it 
will be disappointed. The total number of plates is 42j amj.cach is carefully 
described, with estimates and other defails, as nuticeH in the titlepage. 

TTte British Almanack! and the Companion to the Almanack for 1841. 12mo. 
Price 4f. 

Among the various matters in the Compardmi, interesting to the British 
gardener, the first wc shall notice is an act past in August last, empowering 
the Duke of Marlborough to raise 25,0(M)/. on mortgage, for the purpose of 
repairing Blenheim Palace j and also to cut down and sell timber at the rate 
of 10004 a year, for the purpose of paying the interest of the money borrowed. 
We trust the present duke will exhibit more taste iu laying out this money 
than his predecessor, who, independently of allowing niuny*parts of the place 
to go to decay, rui”ed the effect of the pleasure-grounds by covering the 
surffice too uniformly with trees and shrubs. The first grand step in the im¬ 
provement of Blenheim will lie to undo great part of what has been done. 

Chap. XIX. is on public improvements, and is written with the usual taste 
and knowledge which hav/p for sevCTal years past characterised this parfof the 
Companion, The London cemeteries arc described, and- one is ndticed as 
in progress at Winchester. Several public scljpols arc noticed ; find engravings 
given of the Camberwell National Schools, and of Ladu Owen’s (School, 
(Jos well Road. Both are very* handsome, and it Is not a Uttle Tying to 
see schools’}ieeping pace with churches and theatres.'. _ ' 

iThcc Derbv Arboretum is noticoh'W'ith discriminatibir'taste and ind/nnent 
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“We will not say that hitherto too much attentidh has been paid to the 
phj’sical necessities of the poorer and labouring cTasses,’’ says tHe writer, “ but 
unquestionably too little has been bestowed upon their mental ones, as if they 
were tinwSrthy <Jf being indulged with any kind of ainusepicnt exce[)t the 
brief and riotous ong of a holiday or fair; which being the case, it is not 
matter of surprise, however much it may be for regret, that the bulk of the 
population in manufacturing and other large towns should have n» relish for 
simple quiet recreations, or derive any gratification either from natural 
beauties or from those of art. Tlirough the beneficent liberality of Mr. 
.Toscpli Strutt, Derby has been enabled to sqt an example to other towns in 
the kingdom; that gentlciiuin haviug bestowed the^ pleasurc-gfounds on the 
corporation, upon the condition that they shall he open to all classes of the 
• public without payment (and subject only to such restrictions sftd regulations 
as jnay be fpund necessary for the observance of order and decorum), on 
every Snndayi and also on one other day jn every week, from sunrise to 
sunset.” (p. 2.51.) 


MISCELLANEOtS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

The Gardener's Book Society of Croydon consists of about twewty gardeners, 
who subscribe (id. per month, which enables them to purchase most of the 
gardening and some of the botanical periodicals. Societies of this kind 
might be formed* in all towns having populous ncighbourhood.s, and persons 
would frequently be found to join them who arc not professional gardeners 
but only amateurs. The West London Gardeners’ Association has se% a- 
noble example ij this respect for the larger towns, and the Croydon Society 
Ibr the smallcr^nd for the villages. Nothing is to be done in gardening in the 
present day v^thout constant reading, and vigilant watching of all that is 
goinjj>forward.-*-C'<)H(/. * 

Ifoit^ic Garden Heports of new Trees and- Shrxibs. — I have been thinking 
that you should urge your claim upon all the botanic gardens, and other public 
gardens, for making an annual report of ail the new hardy trees or shrubs raised 
in them, like that made b'y me. 1 •certainly am surprised that this has not 
Been, done before this by the curators of these gardens, Mw Cameron being 
the only one who has even attempted any thing of the sort. I think if such 
reports were annually given, they would be the means of making many plants 
known which remain in obscurity for, years ; they would also confer a be¬ 
nefit on the trade, by letting them know where such plants were to bo had ; 
and would show how much each garden contributed, in the way of novel or 
useful plants, to the general collection of the country ; and all of us would 
be greatly benefited by .such. As it would be but once a year, there could 
be no excuse in not having tilhc; and there is always means of obtaining the 
names, and particul^ly now fvhen wc have postage cheap. I shall always 
be happy to render any assistance in my power, to any person, in comparing 
specimens with those in the Society’s collection, or in'letting tliem know if 
they ai^ new to me, provided that tills is not attended with any expense 
•to me. I leave the subject now in your hands. — George Gordon. HorticaU 
lural^ociely'siOarden, Chiswick, Nov. 2K«ld40. • 

Ctwifmher and S^ekm Culture^ — I am about to* publish my system of cu¬ 
cumber and qjclon culture, on the trellis, *10 a brick pit that I had erected 
here about four years since. It is impervious to ste.am, and easily heated and 
managed, so mimh so,th^t with ordinary attention success is certain, and the 
cucumWjy*brt)ufht to the greatest* perfection at any settson. I have grown 
the melon on the trcUls in a pit on tlv^same construction fomhe two years 
(last past, with thejiest succcte. The miit lying on the trellis ripens ntuch' 
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better, a»d is not liable to crack and rot, as when lysarcr the ground; 'it is a 
decided improvement in thc'culture of early and late melons. My book will 
also include my (system of hand-glass culture of rock melons, and the common 
method in frames on dung beds; also my method of growing and torciilg aspa¬ 
ragus and sea-kale.— John Mills. , Gunucrshuty, Kov.p. 1840. 

Garden Sj/riitgcs. —You have often noticed the ^eat excellence of llcid’s 
syringe for every purpose of the cultivator ; also M'Dougal’s, the bend of 
which renders it indispensable. These are confessedly the be.st syringes of 
the [)reseut day ; but are they [)erfcct ? So far from this- being the case; any 
jiractical man, after working thf.se for half an hour, could give directions for 
making a better instruiiTent. For every straightforward purpose, Reid’s is 
all that can be desired ; but by it we cannot poss&ly reach the covert insidious 
marauders that so unceasingly annoy us. It is by an instrument tlirowing 
up a perpendicular jet, that we can cfl'cct this. Therefore a right-angled bend, 
put upon Reid's syringe, would, render it by far the most cfficisnt instrument 
in use. It may be supposed that M'Dougai’s syringe, having a bend, would 
accomplish all this ; but this is only partially the case. The aperture which 
admits the ingress of water, is by lar too small to fill in any reasonable time 
the vacuum created by the working of the piston, and thereby renders the 
operation both tedious and laborious, causing a great deal of power to be 
spent wholly in vain; and the be»d is set at such an angle, that when the in¬ 
strument is held horizontally by the operator (which is not generally the case), 
the'•jet produced, instead of being pcrpeiulicular, is thrown directly in the 
operator’s flfce. Thus the properties of these instruments, imitated and 
improved, would he a valnablc combination ; and it is a pity that the patented 
protections of these gentlemen should deprive the public of what would be so 
really useful. — M. T. Sejd. 1840. 

Autumnal Colouring of Qnercus and R7(««.—We have received from J. T. 
Brook, Esq., of Flitwick, specimens of tiui'rcns and Whhs, more .splendid in 
colouring than any which we have hitherto seen. The i'li^jvick Arhorctnin 
was planted in 182!), and hence these trees have upwards of K' years’ growth. 
The colours of all tlic leaves are of the most intense scarlet,^m the case of 
the //hus tinged with dark purple. Th'c species are Quercus palusfris, three 
varieties; Q. iUlcata; Q. rubra, of a dark red, ahnest black Q. chami'-miensis 
Lod., with very large foliage, very Hark red; and Q. Banisten, dai-k brown red; 
JKhus sUiivi-olens, of an intensely dark |)urple ; 7i!hus typhina, of an intensely 
deep scarlet; and/7hus glabra, of a sea. let so dark as to be’’alinost purple; 
77hus C'otinus, the leaves of which generally die off yellow, but in this in¬ 
stance they are of a fine scarlet, with a glancons yellow beneath. Iso lover 
of trees could see these specimens without being enchanted with them, and, if 
he has not already an arboretum, rendered irresistibly desirous of planting 
or visiting one. — Cond. 

American Oaks.—~K collection of very beautiful specimens ha.s been sent us 
by M. Vilmorin, from his extensive plantations at Barres, and of which we 
hope he will favour ns with a history. The following arc the names of the 
s[>ecies itpceived, and the diniensioiis of the curi'ent year’s shoots and leaves. 
Querens filba Z.., Mich. Leaves 7J in. long, by C-J in. broad. Young shoot 8J in. 
nigra L., Vursh. ^ Leaves oj in. long, by 4-t in. broad. Young shoot 3 in, 
Fhellos h., Pursk, Mkh. Loathes 4^ in. long, by ^ in. broad. Young 
shoot !)§in., branched. 

inacrocarpa Witld., Mich., Purslt, Leaves 1-2.J in. long, 7 in. broad. Young 
shoot 44. in. " 

i’rinus discolor Mich. Jil., Ptirsh. Ltfhves 7iin.“ long, in. > broad. 

Young shoot ,7 in. ^ , 

/’rinns monticola Mich., Pursh. ‘ Leaves'b in. long, 2| iq. broad. Y’^onng 
shoot 3 in. c > 

xvXscn lA, Mich., Pursh. Leaves llj in. long, S.^in. broad largv’st leaf. 

^ young’’shoot 6in. • ‘ 

hctcrophjlla Mich., Pursh. LeWes CJ in.'^long, by in. broad. .Young 
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Buuui, (Jill. Mo^t of the leaves more or Ifess lobed, but some rc- 
sembliti" <2. Phellos, * * 

Qu. falcdta Mich., Pitnh, Leaves 7 in. long, by 4J in. broad. Young shoot 

palustris S^kh,, Pursh. Leaves 7 in. long, by 4J in. broad. Young 

shoot 5J in.* * 

obtiisfloba Mkh., Pursh. Leaves 5^ in. long, by 3J in. broad. Young 
shoot 2| in. 

<fnct6ria Wiffd:, Pursh, Leaves 8Jin. long, by 5 in. broad. Young 
shoot 10^ in. long. , 

Banisteri Mich., Pursh ; ilicifolia Wan^. and Arif. Pril. Lcaaes 4> in. long, 
by 2J in. bro^. YoOiig shoot 4J in. 

' lyrata Walt.,'Mich., Pursh, Leaves 7^ in. long, by in. bftiad. Young 
shoot loain. Plant 3 years’ seedling. — C'owd. 

Arlifieinl Ataturaliou of P\s .—A traveller Jroni the Levant taught me the 
following mode of rendering full-grown figs fit to cat. I take a blunt-pointed 
bodkin, such as women use in drawing through tape; Lopeii tlie orifice at the 
end of the fig, and at the .same time, having a little bottle of sweet oil bang¬ 
ing on a button of iny coat, I Hip the bodkin in the oil, and insert one drop 
in the orifice. — Thomas Blake, Gardener. Shirley Park, near Croydon, June 
15. 1810. 

In the notes made during our visit to Paris in 1828, and given in Vol. VII. 
p. 202., \vc described the practice related above, as seen by us put in execu¬ 
tion ill the fig orchards at Argenteuil; all the diftercnct is, that a bit of wheat 
.straw is there used instead of the bodkin. — Cond, 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

SOUTH AMEKICA. 

It to .TAyi'nio,^eyt. 20. 1840. — Here I am at last in au almost tropical 
climate, and uiidyr an almost tropicak sun, only 80" in the shade, and we are 
yet oUly on the end of the Brazilian winter. But where shidl I begin, and 
where ."(fiall I find an end to describe to yi^u my daily, my hourly botanical 
enjoyments and raptures ? I am quite sure ♦ * *, when he was transported 
in the spirit * ** *, could nut feel himself more tharmed than 1 was the day 
bvfore yesterday, finding*mysclf with the celebrated traveller, Riedel, in one of 
the remaining small portions of primitive forest behind Cbrcovado Mountain, 
surrounded witli tree ferns and myristicas and melastomas and rhexias and 
epiphytes and pothoses and Piperacca: and bainbusas, &c., under a con¬ 
certo of chirping and humming giant-^rasshoppers and minute colibris, and 
loud-scrcaming many-coloured {larrots, and whistling ugly monke} s, and all 
that only two or three leagues far from the iMiipcror of Brazil’s residence, 
the good city of llio Janeiro. I assure you I pinched myself already many 
times in full earnest, to see if* I was awake, or dreaming only of a ehariucd 
fairy laud. But, poor mortal as I am, I must soon return in this misery of 
human life, to teli yoti that I alh not a little embiurassed, having failed until 
now in my project to support myself with German ant^Fremji lessons until 
I could send to Europe large collections-of plants, seeds, insects, &c. 1 trust, 
thcrefoft?, in your long friendship not only, but also in your zeal for bt'tany 
and horticulture, to recommend as soon and as powerfully as possible, my 
poor txertions to gqjierous amateurs, in Lrder to keep me alive amidst all 
these tfeasurcs. Jn revenge, if* you carry jn effect these mine projects fiy 
procuring mc*generous protcctgrs, I shajl show you my gratitude by all kind 
of contributions to youf Magazine, collections, &c., whatever you may like or 
wish to ^i^ess fsom this Ifcre charming country. Only arrived a fortnight ago, 
all my idfcas are so ^x^cd, that it would be impossible for me t^^ive you for 
the moment a solier description of an/iind of object. If you will sinsycr 
this letter, you niusArccominen* it to the care of Mr. Ousely, H. B. M, Charg^ ‘ 
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d’Affiiires, in Rio Janeiro; and then 1 shall give you an account of all'whfit 
I shall have s6en until then.' — 2). I. F. Lij)pold. 

We sincerely hope that such of our readers as have the taste and the means 
■will patronise this excellent man, and scientific, and we nefed not^'saylenthu- 
siastur, botanist. He may cither he addressed to the ^e of the British 
consul at Rio, or orders will be received by Mr. l*arapm, Natural History 
Agent, No. 9. Queen Street, Soho, who will take charge of articles sent home 
by Dr. Lippold if rc(]uired. The postage to Rio is 2s. 3d. — Cond. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Neiv or rare Plants lately raised in the Botanic Garden, Liverj-ool. —^Bessern 
elegans, a bulb collected in Mexico by W. Bates, Esq., figured in the Berlin 
Hart. Tram, f jr 1839, t. 4.; Deutzict staminea Wallieli, figured in Flora 
Asiatica, which has stood against a wall facing the cast for the last three 
winters, without protection, and without injury ; Lycium obovittum, quite 
hardy against a wall; Lopezia miuiata, a frutescent plant, raised from seeds 
collected by William Bates, Esq., not yet tried in the open air, but ap|mrently 
quite hardy; and a new Buddies from Mexico, with fine broad leaves, and a 
freeflowerer, which has stood out the last three winters, and appears quite 
hardy. The seeds of this 1 also received from Mr. Bates.— Henrtj filie 2 ilierd. 
Botanic Garden, Lirerjiool, Bee, 1. 1810. 

The Cotton Plant has been grown in Manchester from seeds of the Sea 
Island cotton brought from America, and pods produced containing cotton fit 
for use. ‘{Lit. Gaz., Oct. 31. 1840.) 

SCOTLAND. 

lyinber Bridges. — Mr. Mitchell related to the British Asso(l.ution his cx- 
purieuce in constructing tunber bridges'in the Highlands of ScotlaniU, He 
mentioned, among several others, three of 75. ft. tulOO ft. span, over the Spey 
and Dec. He considered that tii/iber bridges would last from thirty to (brty 
years; but such was the economy of their structure in comparison with other 
bridges, that the prime cost "Xyould mor« than alldw tjteir beiii-g I'ebuilt. (Lit. 
Gaz., Oct. 31. 1840.) .j 


Art. IV. The West London Gardeners' Association for mutual 
Instruction. 

Monday Evening, Aim! XU. 1849.— Mr. .John Fish read his paper On the 
P'oreingand genera! Cultivation of the Slrawherrf He gave a brief history of 
the plant* and of its medicinal propcrtic.s, ant) then dcf'iledr the practice of 
some gardeners in forcing the fruit. They lift two-year-old plants, putting 
them with good balls in 24-.sizcd pots, and then commence to force them 
immediately; last year’s runners are recommended by otliers to be po*tcd in 
February, taking off the blossoms as they appear during the growing season, 
to prepare them for forcing in the autumn : to these plans he obje cted, as rliere 
would be a gi-eat loss of time and of labour, aivl the fruit<wopld not be sp fine, 
as the best is obtained during the'first se.ason of growth. 'His practice was,' 
to prepare strong warm or any good rich soil with one third decomposed hoU 
bed dung in July, or as soon as rooted runners can he obtained, potted in 48 
or 32-sizcd.pots, with Sin. of well decompo.scd dung above the' efbe-ts, one 
jilant in^each pot. When taking their from the old j)lai,<'s,-to'.pull up an arm- 
.‘ul dU tlie runners, dressing, [lotting,'and shadiug them at Jhe north side of a 
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w«U ui.til they get sufficiently rooted; when they are gradually exposed to the 
influence of the ^n, then* plunged in sawdust, ani abundantly aupplied with 
water, Removing all runners and weeds as they appear; to j^e covered with 
straw M litter fr«m frost. If convenient, the best way would be to take 
them, at the approach of winter, under cover ; but, if not, they should be 
placed on a north iSpSct*about the end of September, keeping them rather 
dry. A great advantage was derived from placing the pots on tlieir sides, 
which prevents the rain from entering, and the frost from injuriously afiecting 
thcnif as, when overcharged with moisture, the sap vessels are distended ; in 
frosty weather, the sap is expanded, which brings on disease, and ultimately 
the destruction of the plant. If fruit is wantetl at Christmas, t(j commence in 
October, unless they are forced in pits; to commence at 45°, gradually raising 
the temperature,.whcn tho plants arc in blossom, to 63° and Co 70“; when 
ripening the fruit, keeping the plants near the glass, admitting air at all favour¬ 
able opportunities; when the fruit is set, to be watered with the drainings of 
a dunghill. His method for a general crop was, to take them into the vinery 
when ibreing was commenced. About the second or t^ird we^jk in November 
they were placed on flagstones above the hot-wuter pipes in front of the. 
house, then regularly supplied with water, air admitted at all favourable 
opportunities, decayed leaves removed, stirring up the surface mould with the 
addition of fresh soil, and supporting every truss of fruit with a small stake ; 
they were more exposed to the influence of the sun, by which aqueous is 
changed into saccharine matter. A second and third crop were produced 
from the same plants, which was attributable, in a greet measure, to the ma¬ 
nure place<l at the bottom of the pots, and watering twice or thrice a week 
with ii(|uid manure. A second viuery was started about the end of January, 
in which strawberry plants were placed and treated as tlic first; a third was 
started about the beginning of March. From the three houses fruit wjis ob¬ 
tained from December until they could lx; procured out of doors. The softs, 
were the Alpin^Kosebcrry, Wellington, and the greatest portion Keen’s seed¬ 
ling. The Aljmcs were first excited in a small hotbed, and taken into the 
vinery, when*hey showed flower-buds. The opinion generally entertained, 
thatrttrawbcrry^lants, French bcani, and potatoes have a tendency to intro¬ 
duce iifsccts into the vinery, was never confirmed by his experience. For the 
destruction of rc3 spider, a good coat of qaicklime and sulphur, of the con¬ 
sistence of paint, brushed over the pipes or flues two or three times ; and green 
fly destroyed by fumigatiofis of tobacco. He recommended pans of water 
to te used as feeders, to be regularly supplied until tha fruit begins to 
ripen; to be then gradually withheld to produce fine-flavoured fruit. Air is 
advantiigcous in all stipes of their growth, but more particuliirly when in 
flow cr, and during the time the fruit .is setting; for which purpose pits are 
preferable to houses, as they can always get a more abundant supply. On 
the great importance of light, heat, and tur, he showed that heal was the 
natural stimulus for setting the vegetative powers of plants in motion: heat 
without light, in most instances, is injurious to vegetation ; it is when one is 
proportioned to the other, tlftit vegetation advances to the greatest niaturity. 
iJetween the tr<pic% where a J;igh temperature exists, and with full* exposure 
to light, vegetation is almost continually going on, affected more or les’s by the 
alternations of day and night, and plants flower and fftiit twite a year. This 
is owisg to the temperature being suitable to vegetation ; and no sooner have 
the plants performed their natural functions, than they, after a short cessation, 
agai^ cominmcc producing as before. Be then went into a physiologicttl in- 
vestiaation, to prpvt that whe» a plant is exposed to the full influence of <110 
sun’s rays, it gives out pure oxygen, and 'absorbs carbonic acid, which goes 
through the process of dccomfiosition in the plant, the carbon only being rc- 
tamed. This ^peratfRn.cannot go on in darkness ; the plant then giving out 
carboi^tiSicrd Ad nitrogen gases without o*xygcn will soon gut i*to a diseased 
state, and ultimalfiyperish. To soq;^ persons the observations just made 
may ajiptjir theorqfical, but he believeif that they were necessary tti uftder*. 
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stand tlie first principle* of our operations. For opt-door inanagenic|it, Ms 
method was,eto plant them out, when dune bearing, in a trench 1 ft deep, 
with 2 or 3 inches of well-rotted dung at the bottom, a little soil strewed 
over it ; turned but of pots, balls entire, and placed very cl»se to Each Mother; 
an abundant supply of water to be^given, and tlie soil filled in level. PlauUi- 
tions of strawberries in strong rich soil, trenched 2*ft.' dIbp, would produce 
well for three years, but on light soils he recommended to renew them every 
year. After detailing many particulars about the sizes of the beds, the proper 
distances to be planted apart, and the other minutim of general roiitio.', he 
concluded by recommending the Uoseberry, Keen’s seedling, Downton, 'Wel¬ 
lington, Carolina pine, rCJ and white Alpine, and Wilmot's superb, for gene¬ 
ral cultivation. “ 

Mr. Cray ■c.'ould advi.se to take small GO-sized pots, to be filled with leaf 
mould, then plunged in the borders or beds, that the runners may be pegged 
down ; when established, to be cut from the parent plant, and. placed in 32- 
sized pots, in good loam. After'forcing, to be planted out; whcti put into the 
house, all deenving leaves to bo removed, and very little water to be given ; 
the supply to lie gradually increased until the fruit is set, when it may be given 
copiously : to be withhold when the fruit is ripening, to improve its fiavour. 
The tein|)erature to commence at 5.5°, to increase it gradually to G5”, and to 
ripen them at 70°. 

Mr. Sherwood, in his management of runners, filled GO-sizcil pots with stiff 
soilr then (dunged them to their rims, sto|)|)cd the top of the shoot, kid a 
small stone to fix it in the pot; when cstaldislied, shifted into 48-sized (lots, 
plunged in old tan, or in any favourable situ.ation in the ojjen ground, and 
always fruited them in 32-broad-sizcd (lots. 

Mr. Caie considered the most essential thing in forcing stit^wbcrries was to 
jdace them near the glass, for, if they are in any way elongated, they will not 
.set well. It was a good plan to set the pots in puns of water, and to |>lunt 3 
in each put. t 

Mr. (iray believed that the soil in a 32-sized pot will mJv^ontain more 
nourishment than is sufficient to supi)ort one plant. To be potccted in a 
covered shed or ont-honse in winter, as He has seen [dants much injurod by 
the frost. He preferred to (diinge them in tan,' lulched with shcep-dnng; 
if saturated with water, they are Viry a|)t to rot off 

Mr. Keane ap()rovcd of the essay brought forward hy Mr. Fish. The (irac- 
ticc he would recommend was, to put 3 [ lants in each «2-sizcd*[)0f, filled with 
one third rottcn.dung, and two thirds good stiff pasture loam, well dr.u.icd, 
and plunged as Mr. Slicrwood advised. To commence forcing at M '; shee|)- 
dung manure-water to be given when the bloom was falling, and to be con¬ 
tinued for three weeks to set and swell the fruit. 

A desultory discussion then took (dace on the advantages or distidvantages 
of liquid manure ; on the (tropriely or im|)ro()riety of cutting ilown the Ic.ivcs ; 
and Mr. Fish concluded by rccoimnending to bring on vegetation gradmdly, 
to protect the (dants when plunged by sjjreading any dry litter over them, 
and to grow them without suffering from the checks that vegetation generally 
receives in shifting from one pot to another.— Walluim (-rcr * Sc/iout-Houms, 
Dec. 1^40. 


Art. V. Retrospective Crilicism.f 

CuATfurOKrJI, Alton Towers, mid Trmil/iam.-^.l have ju.st returned from 
these places. Chtilsivorih retains with nit! its graiuliosd charattcr. Its rich 
interior fine doorcases of such siz5, and its shadow fid cornk'es an<4 ceilings, 
take it out alnvist of the common dwelling to the (lalaccltyhyraiter. I think a 
,,mistake has been made in carrying the^a'iidiiig, w Juch is so disagreeably narrow. 
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TiHtnd^hc hall, by way of preserving the communications for the purposes of 
hubitoHon. I think if it had been taken only Wong that siite of tlio hall 
whicliffkces the court, its width might have been handsome; jind it could have 
been btokeft into jvrojcctions upon brackets, corbels, or cantilevers, with very 
fine rich eflbct, and the convenience of |he communications equally main¬ 
tained. The ceiling tJic great dining-room was not, to my view, an agree¬ 
able segment, and the statues which form the chinmcy-pieccs arc »iot i^on an 
agreeable level. They would seem to be imrt of the company, and do not 
iiminteiu their illustrative and decorative character. Such were the crowds 
of visitors, that I had the advantage of seeinjf these gardens peopled; and, as 
at Versailles, it is a most advantageous carrying ^ut of th% fundamental 
views of the designers of that section of giu-dening. I hoire that the duke, 
who is always so.alive to the completion of his magnificent rt;sidencc, will 
make a grant of his notice to the termination of the architectural cascade. 
It would ilouljlc its value were it decorated J^y architecture and statues and 
seats of stone, which should be so consulted in the composition of them, as 
not only to banish the nudity of the immediate scene, |jut furi)ish decorative 
)ioiiits of view to other p.arts of the gardens. The old b'rcnch works on this 
style of gardening oiler a great ftiriety of materials for such a composition. Tlic 
great conservatory is yet without its plants. It is certainly very hideous in its 
Ibrms, hut surprises from its magnitude. It seems very ill built, and of very 
inferior materials, both wood and glass. Tlie collection of plants of so many 
diflcreiit kinds is very aimising, and they arc in general very well eonductcsl as 
to nianagciiient. The glazing by a groove in the sash-bar does seem the best 
mode yet hit upon ; and, if 1 can got over tlie difficulty of working the panes, 

I feel disposed to prefer it for my own houses. At C’liatswortli they seem to 
make no difficiiltj about it, which ought to make it appear very practicable, 
csjiccially when there is so much done there in that way. 

/t/Mii Tiiiam always amuses me ; and, although there is nnieli of the ridi¬ 
culous done aw.y with, I douhl whether iiiucli of it must not be set down to 
the category ojj^him and caprice, rather than to ripened or artistieal taste. 
It is one of me multitude of instances in Englaml, and applies to the last 
lialf-wnitury, beriming at StrawberrJ Hill iiji to the very s|)ot, how feebly 
the sublet intended to be weated, or even imitated, has been understood by 
the employer; aiufliow still less intensely the architect or adviser has been 
ac(|nainted with first principles, or brought to his work a solicr feeling, or even 
educated attciitffui. 1 e*’cii*reqiiire tlmt, as in otlior arts, the artist or archi¬ 
tect •huuld iiiin at ideal beauties, cull them, and not confine himself to copy. 
Tliib is quite compatible witli an adhesion to any period or style which may 
be selected. The contrary or opposite view conducts him out of art, strictly 
so called, and reduces him to the pedantry of an antiquarian, which uiust, or 
ought to he, anything but the plan for imaginative exertion. I believe that 
that radical, Luther, contrived to inveigle away his genemtion, and those that 
have followed it, out of that cxpaiisiveucss of imagination which is so iudis- 
jrensahlc for art. Tlie house is full of fine gorgeous furniture and pictures. 
Tlie galleries arc too low, 1‘thought, and not very agreeably light^iL The 
descent to the 4iniqg room, s« far from being made into any thing fipc, for 
which a llight of steps is so admirably adapted, is quite the contrary: it is 
rather ridiculous to see a company arriving at their dinner tablifo vot d'oineaii; 
for it i% a very precipitous descent, and the circumstance of winding round 
•nust destroy all the pageantry of such a proceeding. The idea of descending 
from height ^but only moderately so) to a dinner table of di8|)Iay is calcuIUted 
to havg a very gopd^fiect. Tlie pattern of the dinner table, like the pattern 
of a symmetr^al flower-garden, gams by bciflg looked over by’ an eye somewhat 
more than six feet above it, ralher thamlookeil along by an eye at the com¬ 
mon height: PaiTl Vcr^c^e has jiut this oft^n in jiractice in his compositions. 
The mdl^lieautirul pictorial eftbcts,*and a true realisation of thcfiurposc and 
sensual charactew (i4'a^pageant feast, at once displayed to* those senses 

.most lllioii the look.nut for tia-se enitifiriiliniis ■ niid mv re,'„ll..ei 
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me easily in the effect produced on myself at the sijfht of a most supe|j sup¬ 
per, served t6 the Imperial family and court, in the theatre of the Ile'mitage 
Palace at St. P<!tersburg, by a similar arrangement. I could mentior., also, 
the very varied effect that cun be tlius made use of in the dispbsitian of a 
large and crowded company, in thg court fetes given at the Favorita Palace, 
near Portici, by the court of that country; and at sflve'ral others, which, as is 
usual bn the Continent, are placed under the direction and invention of 
educated artists, when the fete is for the celebration of any royal alliance or 
other state purpose. I must not be tedious, but perhaps this may sugfest a 
hint, through your journal, to our plodding idle school of architects, and sur¬ 
prise or awaVm their drSwing-Goards. 

TretUlima has many unfortunate circumstances belonging to it. The house 
is so confined by roads, and that fine expanse of water is continually thrusting 
itself on the eye, and forcing it in vain to look fur an outline that is nut grace¬ 
less. The house is altogether Ijttle, inside and out. It would, be a fine villa, 
and ought to be at Turnhuni Green or Wimbledon. It is wholly silent in in¬ 
spiring any notions of scigneiirial or aristocratic feeling, such as seem belong¬ 
ing to this puissant family. The flower-garden is the only great thing about 
it. That compartment next the house is very tmccessful j the lower one wants 
dressing. I think there would not be too much grass, if the beds hud handsome 
stone borders or edges. It should not have gravel, I think, otherwise the 
whole would be a glare. Its great defect in design is its tameness. It wants 
a boundary of clipped bosquets or bcrccaux, to give some light and shadow, 
and to define more strongly its beginning and sejiarntiou from the park. The 
bronze statues do well near the architecture of the house, but, if deprived 
of that accompaniment, they cease to assist in the general effect, and incur the 
charge of being misplaced. Against a Portugid laurel thej' come off badly, 
and can only be of value when close to them. — H. li. August lb. 1S40. 

/ The above coniinniiicatiou was sent us long after we had written oiir re¬ 
marks on the same places, made in May, though not pi-blidit' 1 N ibo' 
As we consider the taste ol' the writer to be of thf very li^ order, 
arcliitecture and landscape-gardening, we feel mud, gratified arid sf .’iigt cned 
in our own views, from their coincidence .vith >• • r.r we cchisidc si liigh an 
authority. With respect to the conservatory at ttlnitsworth, there ci|.n be no 
doubt that a classical Ibrm wouhPhavc been more generally a|iprovcd of; but 
much of the approval and disapproval in such mat firs lias its origin in ))rc- 
viously formed associations. Whenever any form k presented to us so en¬ 
tirely new as that of the conservatory at tdiatswoith, it ought to be tested by 
its utility; and few, we think, will deny that the structure in question is ad¬ 
mirably adapted for all the purjioscs of the kind of culture intended, the 
enclosure of a tropical grove. We are surprised to hear the worknianshi|> 
and the materials objected to, for, when we were on the spot, we thought 
them both excellent. — Cond, 

Mr. Perm’s Alodc of heating Ilot-hoiises .—I feel that in my paper on Mr. 
Penn’s mode of heating, which appeared in your Volume for 18-1(1. p. O'lO., 1 
ought have cautioned persons against erecting the apparatus as at first ap¬ 
plied lyi the inventor, or as figured in the Gardener’s Mag izme, volume for 
J8-t0, p. 122—127. This is the more necessary, as in distant countries, or 
even in distant parts of this country, many persons in erecting it may follow 
exactly the sections and descriptions given in the Magazine, and thr^ result 
must be a failure; as to heating an early forcing-house sufficiently, with th<> 
pipes placed outside, it would in particular cases (high winds for imyance) 
amount to an impossibility. But allowing k could bc*acromplished„it must 
be at an enormous sacrifice of heat; as much heat is absorbed by the inaterials 
that encase the pipes, which when placed oiltsidc must be given out in the 
back sheds, without in the smallest degree licncfiting the space intended to be 
heated. When the pipes are placed inside, this circumstance becofiii.^ a great 
consideratioif, as I find tile materink so heated conV.nae -to give out heat 
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long altcp the water ceasss to circulate? therefore, the pipes o^ht ip every 
ease t«bc placed inside of the house or houses t5 be heated. Kiiowing how 
I willing^' you give publicity to every improvement, I trust you will insert this 
correction, Ss it in^ prevent disappointment, and do justice to a system that 
when properly constructed is preferable to all others.— N. M. T. Folkestone, 
Dec. 8. 1840. * * 

Afr. Penn’s Mode of Healing, as contrasted with other Modcs.~\ thfnk it is 
much to be regretted tliat Mr. Penn did not prevent the possibility of mis- 
consttuction by taking out a patent, and keeping it in his own hand till per¬ 
fectly understood, thereby securing it to the public with every improvement 
that experience might .suggest. But be has given Tip his indiaputable right 
to do this, and has apparently gained nothing in return — no, not even 
'the thanks of those who might have profited most by his, as ft appears, ill- 
bestowed liberality. Having by leaving his invention open for the good of the 
public waived all claims to the golden harvest it must otherwise have produced 
him, it might reasonably be supposed that he would have been allowed full 
creclit for his ingenuity. To retain the shadow, after ^o generously parting 
with the substance, is even denied him. Mr. Fowler, in his paper on the 
subject, Vol. for 1840, p. Says it is no invention; still he insists on having 
this nothing divided, and proposes to share the palm with Mr. Beaton, by' 
which it is evident that he considers di.scovcry and invention the same thing. 
1 think the two modes very different, and consider that had Mr. Beaton or 
any other man, by erecting an apparatus to answer any other purpose, found 
out Mr. Penn’s system, it would have amounted to a discovery, an accidental 
discovery only, an effect produced, without, in all probability, the producer 
being able to oefine the cause. How different is the case with reference to 
Mr. J^emi! 1 le ‘saw the desirableness of the revolution he has effected, 
directed tiie energies of a vigorous mind to produce it, and the result has 
been ' =s svstem as it now stands, based upon unerring principles, effectiyc, 
granil, an simpl* All .liis, says Mr. Fowler, is as new as chimneys, which he 
informs us wejp invented by the good people of the thirteenth century, by 

.ch it is V, uient tin iiiev knew tljpt “ s|)arks fly upwards,” and probably 
that »!icy Knew hot air ascended .t!so; Imt, if they had not found out this, 
many iiafioor gardyter, tv, ftir cos had been left to the necessity of turning 
every sash into a , ic hi the smoke might escape into the atmosphere. 
'J'hus, in these jii (. ac^ordiu'g to Mr. F’owlfr, we have been stationary 
sdnee the thirtei; ' ‘all parties might have been as fully 

satisfied with the \ .n ■ iia he is, and we might havif remained so for 

thirteen centuries more. . M". I’enn has at length grasped this column of 
hcatcil ,air, hitherto stubborn as the monument, and bent it to his purpose, 
inakiug his invention, as Mr. Fowltiwhas unwittingly expressed it, a tmly 
retrograde movement. The iiir of a house, Mr. bowler observes, heated 
by |)ipes, cannot become stagnant; tlie same with e(|ual justice may be said of 
the most stagnant pond that fosters pestilence : still, strictly speaking, this is 
p)rrrct; practically speaking, it is sheer nonsense. The air of such houses 
is often stagnant, palpably stagnant, to a degree highly injurious t^the in- 
tcre.sts of the cifttiviAor; yet i* the same breath Mr. Fowler informs jus that 
the air in Mr. Penn’s houses must become so, and forthwith consigns it a 
habitat in the drain:;! Yes, in the drains, the current that’rushes through 
which and agitates the waves of this ocean is compared to the force of the 
S.vhirlwind, the rage of the tornado. Had there been a possibility of what he 
surmised hai>ftcning, it would have shown a much better feeling to have* pro¬ 
posed remedy, tbaif to have o|li)osed by “yveighty objections” a plan, which, 
at the time l*e wrote, it is evident he knew nothing about. These weighty 
olijections are, JL ma^ add, jftobably ^he most harmless things that ever 
assumed so forij/idable ajiaiue, a.s,jircording to his own .showing, they could 
not po&lJly exist. — M. T. Folkestone, Dec. 9. 1840. • 

Mr. Rogers’s (logical Boiler .— As mjj sole object, with refSrcnco, to,the 
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conical boilers, has been' that the public should have.the benefit of thenR, suen 
as it may be, in the most eilieient form, I think it but iiiir that all wh# have 
lent themselves i to the carrying of rny plans into execution shoiildV share 
equally the advantage, such as it may be, of my recoinmendlitioii. ' I fifid that 
Messrs. Lankester and Co., of Southampton, to whoi^ 1 communicated my 
suggestions as long ago as have carried them into execution very ex¬ 
tensively, and with great success. They continue to employ copper boilers, 
not having experienced the inconvenience which I found in the use of that 
metal; and, though I confess I have some misgivings as to its durabilitjf, my 
single experiment cannot be considered ns conclusive against it. 1 have not 
had the advantage of seeing any of the apparatus erected by them at work, 
but the numerous instances of their successful iipplicatiun which they have 
handed to mCJ and the general cfliciency with which all theii"*undertakings are 
conducted, leave me no room to doubt that they would execute satisfactorily 
any work which may be intrust&l to them. ► 

In taking leave of my now almost jaded hobby, I would once more suggest 
that it is essential that tlie conical boilers should be set, or the setting ac¬ 
tually superintended, by some one who thoroughly understands tlu; principle 
upon which they are to act, or failure and disappointment will probably ensue. 
I should also mention that more extended experience has satisfied me, that 
the reverberatory mode of setting, in which the draft descends around the 
outside of the boiler before it enters the chimney, is invariably the best; 
boilers so set require less attention and less skill to manage them than those 
fixed as my own, and some of the earlier ones. 

In conclusion, I must disclaim any merit for any thing more than the mere 
contrivance of the boiler itself j for all the calculations necessary I'or its ap¬ 
plication to produce any given temperature, both as to the iiize of the boiler 
Itself, and the pipes which it is capable of heating, 1 am indebted to Mr. 
flbarles Wood’s most valuable treatise. My own experiments on these 
points have been few and very roughly conducted ; and the insults I deduced 
from them, though perhaps not very erroneous, were mcrely\'uipirital, and 
applicalile only to similar or not very dissimilar cases. 1 have relied entirely 
upon his experiments and calculations, wherever 1 liave had occasion to itfivise 
the ipiantity of pipe which should be emjiloyed foi*unY specific purposv" ; and 
1 cannot neglect this opportunity of acknowledging his very obliging personal 
communications on the subject, whenever 1 havq taken the jhberty of con¬ 
ferring : nevcjrthcless he is no wax rcspftnsiblc for any blunders which 1 may 
have committed." The conical boilers arc now in the liands of a great nuibber 
of persons, and 1 am happy' to find that general testimony lonfirnis the 
favourable opinion I entertained of them; nevertheless, I am far from be¬ 
lieving that other boilers of different form might not be made c(]nally or more 
efficient, if constructed xx’ith the same attention to the purposes to which tlicy 
are to be applied. — John Itoffrrs. Sevrnoakx, Dec. •!<. 1810. 

ScinicytiiidriralDrambig-Tilcs. —In ihiidardnitr's Alitfrazine for 1840, p. 53.0., 
I am somewhat surprised to see it stated by vou, that the semicylindrical 
drainiiig^tlcs are placed with the open side ilownward.s, resting upon flat 
tiles, ^ow it is obvious that the contrary is the proper way bf placing them ; 
because by resting them upon the convex side, with the concave aide upper¬ 
most, the wholfe force' of the current, be it large or small, will be collected 
into one body along the centre of the drain, and by collecting all the force 
into the smallest possible space, it will generally be found to keep itself clear 
of salid or any kind of dirt that may, from time to time, be washfcd into it>. 

The only objection which I can discover, aguinst placihg .-the tiles with the 
open side uppermost, is, that the' covers might be liable to be livokcn by the 
passing over them of loaded wheelbarrtrws, This objectqjn is, however, 
of such trivial importance, that jt could , easily bo tobviated,, by placing the 
drains sufficieiitly ilccp, that the covers might be burujil 10 or 12 inwics be¬ 
neath the siirtare of tilt; walks. Altkwii di ibis (h-ntb vrobhl be found iiiiif,' 
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sufiicic&t to guard the covers from injury, it is clear fliat the deeper they arc 
placed the sal’cr tiiey will be. — A. Snut. Cwttlc li’dl, Dec. 3. 1840. 

I The of Uw ChalswoHh Coiiscreatmy, — It unfortunately happened 

that I was in Irelatfd when you were kind enough to send the proof here of 
part of your November i 1840] Number of the Magazine. In noticing the 
great conservatory at p. 572. you state that Mr. Drake glazed it \yith squares 
3 ft. Oin. long, at Is. 4rf. per foot square. You will remember iny stating at 
the time I gave you this infonnation that Messrs. Chance, the manufacturers, 
had desired me to say it was impossible for them to supj)ly others at this price, 
as they did not realise any thing by tbc transaction.^ They were desirous of 
bringing tins glass into notice, and had therefore oftered to suppk the quantity 
1 required at a low rate, bein| at the same time in a great iiicasu'rc ignorant of 
the trouble and expense it would give them, as they had not manufactured 
glass of the size required before. When the conservator} was first projected, 
it was the inteation to glaze it with small crown glass, but after great consi- 
di'ration, mul a good deal of conversation with Mr. Drake on the matter, he 
wished me to try Hritish sheet glass in lengths about k4 in. Ictng ; this drew, 
my attention more [larticularly to the sheet glass, and, after making various 
experiments, 1 decided to do it’with glass in one pane, or to use small crown 
glass. Messrs. Chanee, equally desirous with me for the large squares, met 
iny views in the most lilieral way, and undertook to supply it at a low rate, 
which enabled Mr. Drake to glaze the house at the price mentioned. 1 am 
anxious your readers should be set right on this head, as Mr. Drake and tlic 
Messrs. Chance have been subjected to consiftcrabic trouble, and many per¬ 
sons have referred to me for the correctness of the statement. 

I may add, that so satisfied and pleased am I with this glass, that T would 
recommend its adTiption in all horticultural buildings, for strength, beauty, and 
ultimate economy; from its thickness, and the even manner which it beds 
down to the bars, so very considerable a quantity of fuel is saved in early forcifig 
and stove plant Jiuuses, that the extra expense of glass would in many cases 
be saved in fuc^lone in two years. — .loscjdt 1‘axtou. ( Italsworlh, Dec. 9. 

'I'hc Coimrirntivc Wall at ChalsuH^lh. Gardoter’s Magazine for 1840, 
p. 57#—I have iTeen much interested in reading the accounts you give of the 
conserv*tive wall atCbatswfirth. 1 wish 1 had such a one at command, I 
think I would clothe it still better j but unfortunately you have destroyed all 
the benefit to en^ivators, by j.he arrangement you Jiavc given. The list would 
have been far more usefid bad you difided the plants; distinguishing those 
that Had the benefit of the flue; those that were only protected by the coping, 
buttrcssiis, and curtain; and those for which the coping and buttresses alone 
were sufiicient guard. Could you not give such a list in asubsequent NumberV 
l l’eriuqis Mr. Paxton will be so kind a»to supjily it.J I am sure it would lie 

welcome to many as well as to myself.-7. C. Knit. Chamber’s Court, tu-ar 

Vjilun on ftevern, A’ov. 12. 1840. 

We trust some of tmr readers will enable us to comply with our corre¬ 
spondent’s wishes, as to conservatory wall plants in general. — Cond. 

Shriveling and Shanking <f Grapes. — There has been so much dj.'vussion 
in your Magazine^on file sbriveliag and want of size and colour in grapqs, that 
I make bold to give my bumble opinion also, more cspcqjally as I consider our 
friend W. II. (Vol. fer 1840, p, 598.) not altogether correct in thinking that the 
shrivclii^ proceeds from the border being too rich and stimulating. Crowded 
foliage will be injurious, as far as preventing free access to light and air. Nor 
do I yqu!esc#with our learned friend Dr. Lindley, in suppo.sing that it pro¬ 
ceeds fiioin the roots Being too ould for the hitenial atraosphcrc. I had vin'es 
under my car* at Pdgerston in lloxburghsnire, in the spring of 1837, when 
the thermometcr^stood at 1.3® <fot of dobrs, and the internal atmosphere was 
72°. The vines jvere jiiunted on 11^0 outsidq of the house, with their stems 
wrappctf^if with moss (i/ypnum), and the border mulched. They ■4vere planted 
in a compost of slto»g hazelly loam, tilfmed from the swartrof a pasture 
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thoroughly Jecomposetl, and one fourth vegetablf mould of dccay^l tee 
leaves, one sixth of good rotten horse and butchers’ grub dung, and ;.a little 
sheep-dung, with a moderate quantity’ of powdered bones and lime /rubbish. 
The borders were frequently watered with liquid manure water from tlie drain¬ 
ings of a dimgliill, and we never lv>d a shriveled grape during the three years 
I was there ; and these grapes have never failed taking the first prize fur the 
best-flavoured bunch at the Jedburgh Horticultural Society for many years 
past: and there arc vineries in this neighbourhood that have borders not above 
3 ft. deep, upon a gravelly bottom, which have not been renewed thc.se fift> years, 
that have had abundance of sl\rivelcd grapes in tliem every year lately. 

T think th(i foregoing Temarks prove that it is neither the coldness nor the 
richness of the border that is the occasion of tke shriveling. As to the fo¬ 
liage of the vines upon the rafters shading those on the back wall, and causing 
the fruit to shrivel, I think the circumstance may partly be accounted for in 
this manner. The disease does not operate till the fruit commences colouring, 
but it must have originated before that, say fourteen days. Vines arc mostly, 
by superior cultivators, slightly syringed and steamed until they commence 
colouring. Might not those on the back wall, from being shadeil, be longer 
cold and moist, and not get the free circulation of air that they would get 
upon the rafters; independent of their other disadvantages of being so much 
farther from the glass, and consequently receiving less heat from the sun’s 
rays, &c. ? Now, in my opinion, damp stagnant air is very much, if not 
altogether, the cause of the shriveling of grapes after they commence their 
second swelling. If there should not be a free circulation of air in the 
house they will shrivel, and if the weather be wet or cloudy they will not do 
with high forcing. I am certain, from experience, that W. H. is perfectly cor¬ 
rect as to the air and keeping a dry atmosphere : also see G(f, ihncr’s ATfifraziiir, 
vol. X. p. 137., and vol. xiii. p. 201., by Mr. liobertson. The remarks that fol¬ 
low on the same page, by Agronome’s nephew, arc no proof at all ; for crowil- 
ing a rafter with superfluous vines was certain to bring ,^lisease upon the 
weaker-growing sorts; and as to his green-house, 1 do not k^jppose the vines 
he planted in it were either Muscats or Frontignans. As to Mr. \V. (Ircy’s 
observations (Vol. for 18.37, p. 601.), f can see no reason why grapes idiould 
either be overcropped or get infested with the red spider in_p vinery, sppposing 
that to be the reason ; and gardeners all know, or ought to know, that grapes 
set best in a high moist atntpsphere. 

An article or two have also a[>peared. on the Rust sii l’'inrs*(sco Vol. XIII. 
p. 263. and 366.). The latter remarks seem to imply that it is uccuuoii'eil 
by the foulness of the working gardeners’ hands, &c. In the summer of 18.30, 
my father-in-law had two vineries very miieh infested with rust on the vines ; 
it went on increasing every year till,. 1836, when he concluded that it j)ro- 
ceeded from the roots. We accordingly dug out a trench the broad way of 
the border, leaving .3 ft. of border along the front of the wall, forking the 
roots as carefully us possible, and fohllng them up u|)on the .3 ft. border 
that was left undisturbed, and shoveling the soil clean out down to the clay. 
We thfp covered the bottom with lime rubbish*, and beat it down to a sort of 
pavetqent or floor, putting compost on thebtop of that Itf in. thick. The 
roots were then carefully pruned and put on the compost, and the border 
filled with the'remainder. This compost consisted of good rich loam, &c., 
thoroughly decomposed; and of course the vines were pruned acccfding as 
their roots had been disturbed. This process had the desired eflcct, V 
entirely cured the vines of rust. What strengthens ray opit.ion as fo the 
rOots IS, that I have a vine here at one end-of a large vjnery, wher;p there 
is a cistern for holding the rain water that runs olf the ,tiousc in wet. 
weather, and the waste-pipe discharging itsilf into the border has soured 
the soil at the roots of this vine,^, so that it has coqtrfictcd I'iist. From what 
has been sbid, I think therw could be no mistake about ihy fathqi'4n-law’s 
gra|)cs^; he it,ways dressed and thinwl them himself. ,, « 

By giving my opinion on the shriveling and rusting of vjnes, I do not intenr^ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Some Remarks on the Economising of Surfaces under Glass ; 
the Introduction of artificial Heat to Fruit Botders;'and the At¬ 
tainment of Bottom as well,as Surface Heat from the same Heating 
Apparatus. Illustrated by Plans and Sections. By N. Niven, Esq., 
Landscape-Gardener and Garden Architect, &c. 

Every superficial foot of surface under glass being, from i;ts 
expensiveness and consequent value, of importance to the hor¬ 
ticulturist, a few observations bearing on the economical 
appropriation qf such surfaces may, to some of the readers of the 
Gardeim^s Magazine, be neither unwelcome nor uninteresting. 
Having for several years past been paying particular attention • 
to the considemation of this subject, and being convinced, both 
from observr/ion and experience, that many improvements may 
still J[)e made *iu the internal ttrrangements of particular hot¬ 
houses^ I now, vvith a view to this, submit to the discriminating 
and experienced editor of this worK, the accompanying plans 
and sections; osimply psemising that they are those of a house 
liiiely erected near ‘Dubjin, under my immediate directions; 
and, so far as I can judge from a few months’* working, it 
promises to realise my best expectations. Although it is well 
that each respective division of art extensive range of fruit-houses 
should be appropriated chiefly to some one particular purpose, 
'as, for example, peaches, vines, &c., still I have long considered 
it desirable that some one at least of such houses should be so 
arranged as to be made‘more generally useful than is •usual, 
as a fruit and rorcflig hous$ throughout the year. Such a hfouse 
I consider important, even to those who can 'afFord to put up 
extensile ranges of hot-houses, but more especially to such 
{Arsons as might not have it in their power to erect separate 
divisions for*separate purposes. As briefly as possible, then, I 
proceed to explain the details of the J^l^ns and sections {fgs. 13. 
to 17.) alluaed^lo. The dinensions of the metal-roofed house de¬ 
lineated are, within walls, fiO ft. in length, by 14 ft. 6 in. in width, 
and 14ft. 6 in. iqtbe height of tl^ badk wall from the level of 
the floor within: flnis obtaining'with the semicurvilineaf bar 
' 184V —M. 3dSer. 
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Fig. 13. Ground Flan, 

a, FniitiDg |nnc>pit. b, Paiisago. with tubs in the recesses for Musas. c, Front passage^ 
with hoUwater pipes. rr, Cistern. dd^ Vine border. r * Air.flues. /» Hot. 
water pipe chamber. 


an angle and curve of roof, in my opinion well adapted, not 
only for ventilation, but also for receiving a lnrgfe..portion of the 
influence of the sun’s rays, both as regards light add heat. The 
following are the purposes for which g 
this general fruit and forcing house ' . 

has been arranged, namely : — the f 
cultivation of the dwarf plantain, the " ! 

granadilla, the guava, the cucumber ’ i ' " • 

or melon, the pine-apple, the vine; I ■' > 

the forcing of early flowers,, straw- # ' - -X 

berries, &c. Each of the above-named Ju? <• W...t 

objects of culture, I shall touch upon M 
separately. iJ": 1 

I. The Chinese, or Dwatf, Plantainf ' '' ■ '■ 

{Musa Cavendishii). For the accom- cro>, section ^ftke mu... 

modation of thi^ beautiful plant and 

desirable fruit, niches are provided in 

the back wall. The plants are grown 

in’tubs, in rich sandy soil, and co- aom pathway. ^ 

{iiously supplied with liquid manure. Theii’ j>rogress ,lh this 
situation, and with this treatment, has been rapid.* Their rich 
foliage will soon form a canopy dver h«ad, without in the 
slightest degree interfering with any of th'e more sisefij ^portions 
of the hoHise, and will add (.much to the V^suty and'richness 
within. 


bot-water pi|)cw» with melon itoxea 
over, and tubs for Musas, o, lYellis 
for vines. r. Posts 09 which the 
melons arc trained. a, ExtcrMl 
front pathway. ^ 

Theii’ jirogress ,lh this 
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II. The Granadilh, {Passiflbra quadra»- O 

guldris). This West Indian fruit, so beau- 

tiful Ml ks flowers, as well as rich in its i 

fruit, and therefor^ deserving of a place || I 

wherever room can be conveniently made ^ 11 

for it, is trained from each end of the back A j I 

walkover the arches, and partly down the JJIIJIIM 
aiers, between the bananas. . i====z====rl!i=l:- _ 

III. The Chinese Guava {Vsidmm Catt- 's. UpdVtm. 
f«/£lnum). This ricli tropical evergreen, so much t» be desired 
an account of its beauty, as well as of its luscious strawberry- 
flavoured i«id deep claret-colonred fruit, is planted in tubs, at 
sach end of the house, where room has been provided for them. 
They are growing as standards, and are alreaTly showing flowers 
in rich abundance. It isioped they will also prove an interest¬ 
ing and desirable addition to the dessert. 

1V\ The Pine-aqtplc. For the purpose of starting, swelling. 


and ripening the fruit of this plant, a pit, as shown in ^he 
section, has been provided in the centre of the house, capable of 
containing four rows or so of good-sized plants, at a convenient 
jnd suitable distance for such from the glass; which pit, in con¬ 
sequence of tfie absence of cumbersome and shady front lights, 
as well as from being on a level with the wall plate from whi(;h. 
the bars spring in front, has without any obstruction, as will be 
easily perceived, the full advantage of solar heat and light, as they 
may be required to promote the ripening and flavouring of the 
Fruit ^rown in the pit. . For the culture of the plants previously 
:o this stage of their grovvth, a coiftinoiiious, low, compact pit, 
according to Ilogers’s plan (which I very much approve of), has 
l)een provided; and, as far as the bottom and surface heat 


abtainetl front the pipes below is concernetl, proifiises to work 
well. 


The bottom heat in the pit of the house I am describing (ns 
well as in that of Itogers’s pit, which has been similarly arranged) 
is obtained in the steadiest atid most regular manner. In 
aftecting this desirable result, I have been at considerable pains. 
Taking into consideration the vexatious uncertainty and fv«quent 
lisappointmeftt ffrising frftm the old burning system, if I may 
so call it, of tan heat, along with its many inconveniences; 
dso tlje more recent and important improvements through the 
medium of hot-water pipes in enclosed chambers beneath, gar- 
icularly thftse wl^^re the surface is boarded over and perforated 
or the receptfbn of the pots; and eminently successful, as,. 
iront what I have seen, thie lattci* method promises to be, still I 
:onceived thqt it was capable of ^material improvement, es- 
aecialljras regardetl the medium in which the pot^ and roots 
were placed. It Immediately shggested itself that a silitable 
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adjustment of the twc principles above lioticed, namely, the 
chamber mode of heating pits with boarded surfaces, and the 
mass-of-matej'ial mode of heating, as tan, dungj or Idaves may 
be called, would probably be the best way of obtaining a steady, 
safe, economical, and genial temi)erature. With this view, a 
chamber was prepared beneath lor the hot-water pipes, and 
cemented in the bottom, for the purpose of retaining, when it 
might be requisite, ^a thki sheet of water. This chamber is 
made sufficiently capacious to admit a man by a small door or 
hatch at either end, for the purpose of repairs and the application » 
of water, or a thermometer, when required. It is roofed over 
with kyanised timber, 3 in. wide, by 2 in. thick, and 1 in. apart. 
Over this are laid about 8 in. of heat-absorbing materials, as 
brickbats and stones, the smallest on the top; next, a thin firm 
sod, with the grass side down; and, over all, about 2 ft. of half- 
decayed leaves. Thus, it will easily be conceived that this mass 
of materials will not only be capable of retaining the heat 
derived from the pipes below, but also be conducive to the pro¬ 
motion of the heat from the decomposition and slight natural 
fermentation of the shallow bed of nutritive vegetable matter, 
the medium for plunging in. On the first Ijeating of the 
pipes, it took three or four days ere the pit attained its max¬ 
imum temperature of 100°, when it was ready for the immediate 
reception of the plants, the heat being under coriplete control. 
It also turns out that instead of the constant applV'ation of the 
heat from the pipes within the chamber, that the same steady 
temperature can be kept up during SMinmer, with only one 
night’s application of their'action during the week. The pi}>es 
are so arranged that either the pit or atinospheth' heat of the 
house can be w-orked separately or together, as may be required. 
Another advantage attending these arrangements is, the having 
a magazine, as it were, of moist heated air, which, without ma¬ 
terially deducting from the bottom heat above the chamber, 
retained by the materials alluded to, can on any emergency of 
severe weather be added to the surface heat of the house, by 
simply opening the two small doors at either end of the chamber. 
Moreover, it is found, that the heat is so regularly diffused over 
the surface-bed. of the pit, that within 2 in. of llie kerbs it is 
always in steady ‘useful action. I calculate that the pots being 
plunged over the brims as they now are in this bed of leaves, 
th§ plants will thereby be allowed to root over it with much 
advantage to their frujt and sucker^ and thjs too without the 
smallest risk; for, in fact;, burning the roots, as' it is called, can 
never happen ; the maximum point of bottom heat being within 
the line of safety. Such ji pit, for various purposes of plant- 
growing, twill be found im^luable. Thus, ^11 unseasonable 
moviVig of plants or materials is done away with, and a heat 
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produced that can be'depended upon with certainly, "as well as 
''of the^ most simple and easy regulation. The • pine plants 
fruited th*s season, in tliis house, were started • some time 
previous to its being ready; tliey’were chiefly Queens, and 
were, of necessity, started at only two years of age; ^ which 
plants, notwithstanding their youth, have afforded a supply of 
fair-sTzed fruit for that variety, and, as has been admitted by all 
who have tasted it, of very superior flavour. I am convinced 
that, for this cloudy weeping country, the curvilinear metal roof 
3s essentially important towards the proper maturation and 
flavouring of the pine-apple. With the view of getting into a 
stock of the larger sorts, and those best adapted for wititer use, 
it is intended to introduce, chiefly, the Black Jamaica pine. 

V, The Cmtimhcr or Melon. Provision is made for the culture 
of these plants in boxes, as shown in the section, over the hot- 
water pipes, behind the pit. They are supported by metal 
brackets, and are (daced at intervals, level with the back 
kerb, opposite each of the metal rods that strengthen the roof 
of the house; which rods are adapted for the training of the 
plants, and so form along this part of the house, opposite the 
bananas, columns covered with foliage and fruit of the most 
luxuriant description. In this way only the otherwise useless 
surface over the pipes is occupied. In the course of six week» 
after sowing the seeds, cucumbers were cut, cultivated in this 
way, from l&'in. to 2 ft. in length; and a constant supply has 
ever#ince been kept up in suc^ssion to the present time, with 
a fair prospect of cucunfl)ers throughout the winter. A summer 
crop of melons may also be obtained with equal ease in the same 
way, only observing that they and the cifcurabers should never 
be grown in the same house at the same time. 

VI. The Vhic, Being thoroughly satisBed, as already hinted, 

of the comparative uselessness of fi-ont or upright sashes in the 
construction of the_curvilinear roofs of fruit-houses; and taking 
pnU) consideration, not only their inutility, but also the exj^ense 
unnecessarily added thereby to such erections, apart altogether 
from the questionable nafure of their effect as compared with 
the more substantial and neatly Bnished exterior of a weflSpro- 
portioned parapet; lam induced for such purposes to adopt 
the latter, but more especially with the view of*affbrding certain 
facilities, in connexion with the ventilators, towards the con¬ 
venient intrqfluction of the stems of the vines into, or out of, the 
house*^ At eacl^ side of ea«h ventilator, it will be observed that 
<here is an opening for the reception of each vine; which vine 
is planted, not clo^ to tfle fronl parapet as usual, but 4 ft. 
or so the house, and then taken on to it under a front 

pathway* in naraoi^ boxes which,«are made with lids'and open 
^it the ends, and .through nhe opening under the ventilato*-, fo 
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the trellis'within. This is done for the purpose of preserving 
the stem from external exposure; and also for olitaifiing a ‘ 
radius or sweep of 4 ft., when the vines are to be taken in or out 
of the house, besides haviiig the width of the ventilator itself, 
which is other 4 ft.; and thus, if possible, avoiding the injurious 
effects that so frequently arise Irom twisting, in consequence 
of the circumscribed means of ingress and egress generally 
afforded. ^^For the ^urpiJse of obtaining a succession of grapes 
in the same house, it is proposed to introduce only one half 
of the vifles at a time, say about one month or so before' 
the other half. The vines will be trained in single sjuirred 
rods from the bottom to the top of the house, at* intervals of 
every 5 ft., having a run of upwards of 20 ft. Length of bar, 
rafter, or trellis, I consider of the highest importance in the 
training of the vine. Thus, again," at a season of the year 
when the pines require a partial shade, the vines so trained 
will effect this. 

fWith respect to the preparation of the vine border, of 
which a plan [fig. 13.) and sections [fgs. 16. and 17.) are 
are also given, I con¬ 
ceive, in connexion with , . _Jj 

this, that a much more i j 

interesting subject than il 1 

any of those I have as - '■ '' 

yet touched upon, re- pjg m Crouf St-cUon n,-narder, pathway hrfurnhr fnut 
mains for consideration, a'n//, had Watk at the EjnremUy'.if the Bonier., 
namely, the application s, AirfliamUer. *, Il«t.watcrpiiK-cliamber. ,»■, Praia 

C 'A • I L * r front of the border. /, Bonier. Patb> 

Oi flrtinClQi hcflt iroin way, with wooden tidies under it for tno stems of the vtiKs. 

the same heating appariitus that supplies bottom at/d surface heat 
to the house within. Considering the many facts bearing on the iifi- 
portance of obtaining for exotic or forced fruits a suitable propor¬ 
tion of terrestrial temperature, according with what nature has 








Fig. 17.*^ * Longitudinal Section ef the Vme^ordcr. 

t. Prepared Boil on the prepared bottom. w, HoUwatcr piiie chamber. i* r, Alr-draine. 

provided for such in their native countries; and also the many 
evidences bearing on the necessity for some material change in this 
respect, especially as regards early forced fruits; likewise the inany' 
bad consequences arising ffom deep planting, deep borders, and 
cold retentive subsoils; I sayj with such circumstances as these 
before me, I feel myself called upon unhesitatingly to submit 
what I mdy venture to hope jvill be found a n^aterial iihprove- 
mtut in horticultural science.* That *hc ripening of the wood. 
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and the colouring and flavouring of the fruit, very niuq^ depend 
^ipon tijjie position of the roots, both as it regards lieat and air, 
as well as Suitability of soil, there can be little doubt, for this 
l)as been already we|l ascertained; tlierefore, I feel it superfluous 
to enlarge upon the principles upon which a different practice is 
based. Every day’s experience, as well as occasional experiment, 
must ])oint out equally to the scientific and practical man, that 
some change in tiie relative temperature necessarily existing in 
such countries as these, {petween the roots and branches of trees 
|)ut into a state of premature excitement by forcing, is very 
desirable. With this object in view, I propose heating the 
border alluded to through the means of hot-water pipes, as will 
at once be understood by referring to the plan and sections, 
figs. 13. to 17., p. SO. to 54'. The chamber coiltaining the pipes 
is formed along the one end and front only of the vine border, 
having small minor chambers or drains, 1 ft. square, crossing it 
at regular distances, with open side walls which may be covered 
over, either with short pieces of charred timber, long-shaped 
bricks, or large slates; the spaces between these minor air- 
conducting chambers to bo filled up with broken stones or 
brickbats. Tl(p whole is to be covered over with a stratum of 
limestone broken very small, and then by a firm thick sod with 
the grass side down, over which the compost is to be laid, to the,, 
depth of ft.' next the house, and about 2 ft. at the walk or 
chamber. Tims, whenever the branches of the vines are in- 
trodgeed inside the house, th<j valves may be turned on the 
outsidq pipes, and the. reipiisitc temperature obtained for the 
roots. Calculating according to the‘ordinary principles of cir¬ 
culation, I corceive that a regular current through the minor 
chambers will be the result of heating the air in the pipe 
chamber in front; and also that the heat will find Veady access 
through the open side walls of the cross chambers, amongst the 
stones or brickbats forming the^iottom of the border between. 
^At the same time I purpose having a small plug-hole opening 
opposite the end of each minor chamber, through the front 
parapet, into the house; so that at any time, if found requisite, the 
heat derived fjom the outside chambers (which may be ex^^cted 
to be very moderate) ma^ bo admitted into the body of the 
house. Any necessity for this, however, is not at all likely, as 
with the existing means of heating the house described, we find 
have unsample supply for all the purposes intended. This 
application of hent to th^ nurts may easily be regulated "by 
• having a thermometer hung in a boic.in the border. I would 
also suggest that a slight covering of rotten dung or leaves will 
be reqpi^ite aver the surface, for the purpose of retaining the 
heat, as’well as protecting the roots and stems that mav be near 
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it, at least until the severe weather of wiriter and spring is past. 
The expense of these arrangements will not be much mo^e thart 
that of the pipes ; as, under any circumstanced of a '^ell-formed 
border, the drains must necessarily be mad^. 

Besides the application of the above principle to vine borders, 
I am not sure whether it may not yet be found an important 
auxiliary in tlie cultivation of the peach, nectarine, apricot, and 
even pear, against walls,.in cold northerly parts of the country; 
for I am disposed lo think that the ripening of the wood, and 
the production of flower or fruit buds, depend much more upoi? 
the management of the root, as regards temperature, than we 
have been in the habit of conceiving. > 

VII. Forcing Strmobetries. A front shelf, level with the 
bottom of the wall plate above the ventilators, and over the front 
pipes, is intended for the forcing ofemdy strawberries. Light and 
air being so essential towards their successful growth, in this 
situation they will have an ample supply of both. 

VIII. Forcing Shrubs. The front and back kerbs of the pine 

pit will afford space for lines of roses, kalmias, rhodotlendrons, 
&c., to be brought iu early, either for the greenhouse or drawing¬ 
room. , 

To conclude: I offer a few words upon ventilation, in con¬ 
nexion with metal houses; also my opinion as to the compara¬ 
tive merits of metal and wootl, in the construction of hothouses. 
I conceive, from most I have seen in the way of'metal houses, 
that they have suffered much, •in point of character, frojn the 
want of sufficient means ol' ventilation^ bearing in mind the 
greatly increased medium for the reception of the solar rays, by 
the curvilinear form of roof, as well a.<i,its muclaiucreased sur¬ 
face for light, compared with the obliquie roof of the wooden 
house with its heavy shadowy rafters. Taking, I say, these 
circumstances into consideration, 1 am only surprised that the 
damage arising from a defective means of ventilation has not 
been even greater than what I have witnessed. I’his, however, 
is not the fault, it has merely been the misfortune, of the metal 
house. By the introduction of the scmicurvilinear bar, a facility 
is afforded for ample ventilation, by means of square sliding 
sashes in the upper part of the roof, 'which is' made straight on 
purpose. « 

Comparing metallic houses with wooden ones, in point of adap¬ 
tation for this country and general elegance, I decidedly prefdr 
the former; but where economy becomes any material cohside- 
ration, then I would say ad'opt the wooden house. \Vith respect 
to heating, in either case let it be by hot water. 

I consider it due to the parties who executed tlje wo^-k of the 
house described, and who are now extensively epgaged In similar 
CrecU'sns in other parts of Ireland, to. state,' that they have not 
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• 

only executed their work reasonably and well, but have always 
exhibjted the most anxious desire to finish it in the best manner. 
The parfies I ’allude to are Messrs. Turner and Walker, of 
the Hammersmitl) »Works, near Ball’s Bridge, Dublin. The 
one executes the metal work of the house, and the other the 
hot-water apparatus. 

Richmond Hill, Kingstomi, Dublin, Dec. 1840. 


;Art. II. Mr. Glendinning's Opinion of Mr. CorbelAi Mode of 
Healing by Hot Waler. By It. Glendinning. 

Mk. Corbett’s discovery of circulating hot water in open 
gutters, and its application to horticultural, purjioses, is the 
most important invention jn heating every description of forcing 
and plant structure, since the first attempt of communicating 
heat to plants by means of warm water. Mr. Corbett’s plan 
combines the simplicity of the good old level system with the 
grand advantage of diffusing through the house, without trouble, 
any quantity of moisture required, or entirely withholding it. 
I’he circulation of the water in the gutters is quite as rapid as 
by any other •system, if not more so, even when left entirely 
open. The invention is divested of all intricacy, as the water 
may be exposed to full view from its leaving the boiler until its" 
return, and consequently never liable to go out of repair. Its 
effectual application to every description of forcing-house is at 
present withdbt a parallel; as, by the partial or entire.removal 
of any number of colers, an unvarying degree of moisture, 
always governed by the temperature maintained, can, with the 
greatest ease 'and accuracy, be communicated. This alone, to 
practical men, will .secure to it a decided preference. Red 
spiders, thrips, and ail other Insects, will be readily subdued; 
and an atmosphere, at once invigorating and refreshing, at all 
times maintained. During the late very severe weather, when 
the thermometer was at 10°, it has proveil to us its great 


/I, Rack {mth. 

b, Rark int» 50 ft. king in the 

dear. • 

Cf Kxterior pit for dung cii8ing» 
► to revive the heat 
(id. Gratings to drains. 

c, Rtiuk-trap to drain. 


Fig. 18. (hvund Plan of a PU to be heated in Mr. CorbetPs it$nancr. 

superiorityjnosi satisfactorily. It is ler.ected in a geranium-house 
in our nurseij; and, by careful-comparison with a number of 
other mpdes of heating, our opinion of its excellence is very 
strongly confiriyed*. It has also, been thoroughly jtested in a 
pine-pit erected Jjy us for«a ladyln this neighbourhood, ^?lar 
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//, Glass roof. 

Bark pit 
ky Back i>atb. 
iy P(t for dung casing. 
ky Drain. 

ly Hinged cover of lodged boards, to 
protect the dung firom the rain 
and wind. 
tHy Ground line. 

n, Suspended shelf for strawberry 
pots. 

0 , Slate shelf for )>ots. 
p. Slink-trap connnunicating with 
the cross drain (//), which Ica^s to 
the main or barffei-built drain {k). 
r, t'orlwtl's liot-watcr apparatus. 

Sy Hollow wall ol bricks on edge. 

Fig. If). Civss Section <if a Pit to be heated according to . 

Corbett's System. 

1 

to the plan (figs. 18. and 19.) I now send you, which is designed 
for the approval of His Grace the Duke of Somerset. 

We can safely recommend this system of Mr. Corbett’s as 
the best that has come under our observation; and we speak 
advisedly, having had a great deal to do with various systems of 
hot water under their worst and best forms. In grape, peach, 
and pine forcing, and in stoves appropriated to tlie culture of 
orchidaceous plants, it ranks above, and must ultimately super¬ 
sede, all other systems. Mr. Corbett, by bis invention, has done 
much to advance horticulture, and conferred a great boon on 
his brother gardeners, deserving their best thanks, together with 
the patronage of their employers. 

Exeter Nursery, Jan, 10. J 841. . 

A moment’s reflection will eonvince our readers that_ the 
above mode of heating does not at all inW.'rfere with Mr. Penn’s 
system of ventilating; for” the open gntteis of hot-water, if 
placed in Mr. Penn’s het-air chamber instead of hjs pipes, or in 
part as a sid)stitute for them, would doubtless saturate tiie air to 
be circulated'belter than the water at the bottom of the cross¬ 
drain. We formed an unfavourable opinion of Mr. Corbett’s 
mode of heating when it was fiist announced, as will appear by 
our Volume for 1838, p. 527.; and this was partly from an 
idea that Mr. Corbett claimed too much for it. Having heard 
Mr. Glendinning’s opinion on the subject, we have lost do time 
in publishing it, with a view to doing Mr. Corbett justice; and 
we hope that his system will soon takd'that higii degree of rank 
among other systems to which it seems so well entitled. — 
Cond. 


Art. III. On the Cylisus Adtunii, or Purple Laburnum. 

By M. PoiTEAU. 

1 RECEIVED your valuable letter, and iV is wit,h mtiph pmte and 
satisfaction that I find yon have applied to me rather thijn,to any 
one else for the information y«ji desired resfteoting the Cytisus 

Ads 
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Here follows a list of the articles in whith the Cytisas Adam; 

is treated of in our Annals. 

• • 

1. Note on a new C^tisus, by M.^Prevost, vol. vii. p. 93. 

2. Note on tliis'flote, at the end of the same article, by 

Poiteau, p. 95. 

3. J.’hysiological notice on the C’ytisus Adam/, by Poiteau, 

vol. X. p. 11. 

4. New observations on the Cytisus Adaift/, by M, Camuzet, 

vol. xiii. p. 196. 

‘ 5. Considerations on vegetable tissue, with respect to the 
orange called the Bizarrerie, by M. O. Leclerc, vol. xviii. 
p. 302. 

6. New observations on the Cytisus Adam/, by Poiteau, 
vol. xviii. p. 6. 

The Cj'tisus Adam/ has smooth leaves and branches like the 
f.^tisus alpinus, which we call the sweet-scented cytisus, but the 
flowers are buff (chamois), not so large, and less regular than 
those of either. Sometimes the C. Adam/ produces flowers hiilf 
reddish yellow; sometimes one of its buds produces a true 
branch of C. Aaburnum, with pubescent leaves, and long bunches 
of yellow flowers exactly like the species, and seems inclined to 
return to its type. Hitherto nothing has prevented our con¬ 
sidering C. Adiim/ to be a hybrid of C, Z/aburnuin, of which 
the father is not known; but here is a difficulty which puzzles 
us. This same C. Adam/ produces also, besides one or more 
branches of C. Z/aburnnm, branches of Cytisus purpurcus, which 
remain small and slender, the leaves of which are small and 
smooth, and ,the flowers, instead of being in long pendulous 
bunches, are in pairs (geminees) and axillary, as in their na¬ 
tural type or natural species, only the flowers are rather larger 
than in their type, but they have their violet purple colour. 
Observe, that these branches of C. Zaburnunj and of C. pur- 
pureus never proceed from casual buds (bourgeons adventifs), 
but from eyes naturally predisposed on the branches of C. Adam/. 
It has happened three or four times, that, in a graft which liad 
only two eyes, one has produced C. Adam/, and lluj-jothei 
C. purpureus! * ^ 

There is now to be seen at M. Bertin’s, nurseryman at Ver¬ 
sailles^ a cytisus which has these three species at once on the 
same root. To explain this phenomenon, we must suppose that 
the dementi of three species circulate separately under the bark 
of Cytisus Adaift/, and thaf each of them bursts forth at different 
places; and*that the elements of Cytisus Zaburnuin bursting forth 
oftener than ihe Elements of Cytisii^ purpurcus, they must be 
either !nore active »r more abundant. This being ajlmitted, it 
may be asked how^ these ihree elements are united under, the 
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bark of the Cftisus Adam/. To this we may reply, that the 
seed which produced this tree had been fecundated by the pollen 
of a cytisus or other tree not yet ascertained, and by the pollen 
of the C'j'tisus purpi'ireus; this is supposin™ that the female in 
plants can be fecundated by several males at the same time. If 
this supposition is admitted in certain animals, there is no 
example that it is admitted in vegetables; for I consider all 
that M. Gallesio h^s said on superfoctations as not proved. I 
I knew M*; Gallesio personally; he was an amateur who had 
no rationisl idea of vegetable physiology, and who gave as veri¬ 
fied facts what was only the fruit of his imagination. 

Now that it is a received opinion that the embryo pre¬ 
exists before fecundation (the embryo must be considered as the 
developcme'nt, bylecundation, of a germ situated at the extremity 
of one of the lateral fibres of the capilkiry leaf) in vegetables as in 
animals, and that it is acknowledged that the sexes are determined 
in the embryo l)crore fecundation, it is difficult to admit that the 
three species enclosed without mingling under the bark of the 
Cytisus Adam/ are produced by tlic simple i’act of vegetation, 
the action of which is admitted only to give life to the pre¬ 
existing embryo. 

In ordinary hybrids, the influence of the ntale and female is 
nearly equal on the embryo, and the plant produced partakes of 
the character of two plants: but in the Cytisus Adam/ there is 
little or no mixture; each of the three species shows itself dis¬ 
tinct, sometimes in one place, soFnetimes in another, without its 
being previously foreseen. • 

If we could still say with' Buffon, that the embryo is formed 
in the act of fecundation, by the mixture*of the sei.ninal liquid of 
the male and of the female, the explanation of the origin of 
C. Adam/ would be easy; but the preexistence of the embryo to 
fecundation being admitted, the opinion of Buffon is no longer 
valid. We must, therefore, sa^- of the C. Adam/ what has been 
said of the orange called Bizarrerie, namely, that in the act of 
fecundation the fructifying substances have not mingled com¬ 
pletely ; that some particles have remained untouched; that they 
have 4ived and vegetated of themselves in the embryo and in 
the seed; that they continue to vegetate in the body of the tree 
always of themselt'es ; and that, when opportunity again presents 
itself, they produce a bud, branch, leaf, and flower of their own 
species. 

This, my dear Sir, is the ne plus vlh a of the hypothesis which 
we have founded here on the Bizarrerie and on the Cytisus 
Adam/. I hope you will do better tlfan we have done. 

On the 2()th of this month, M. Ja(]ues again presenfpd to the 
Society df Horticulture a brapeh of Cytisus' Adam/, which had 
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on bne side a shoot of Its own species beaming flowers and gla¬ 
brous leaves, and on the other a pubescent shoot with pubes¬ 
cent leaves* and die yellow flowers ofC. Z,nburnuni. M. Jaqucs 
said that a jnore sciejitific person tl^n himself had discovered 
in the tissue of this tree three different sorts of molecules, which 
are the sources of the three species which exist under its bark, 
and which burst forth under certain circumstances. We expect 
to be shown the three different molecules. 

If you wish to know the history of the Bizhrrerie, see NHis- 
ipire Natural dcs Oranges, by Messrs. Risso and Poiteau, pub¬ 
lished in 1818, p. 17. 107. 

Paris, Majf 28. 1840. 


Art. IV. Botanical, Floria^^lural, and ArboricuUural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newlt/ introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopcedia of Plants,” the " Ilortus Britanmcus,” the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Frulicetum Britan- 
nicum.’’ 


Curtis's Botanical Magazine; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; Ss.Sd. coloured, 8s. plain. Edited b’' Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &e.. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Edxvards's Bolapical Begisfer ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, l^ofc-ssor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Paxton’s Magazine of'Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

^ in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. V>d. each. 

The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening; in monthlv numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates ; Is. Sd. eacl;. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 


SSU MA'l.VA 


lAalvaced* 


brick-colourcd ^ A |>r i « U Luc-nos Aytes 1840. D co. Hot mag. 3846. 

A pretty plant, with prostrate stems, and pale red flowers. It is a native 
of Buenos Ayres, and will grow freely in the open border. {Hot. Jan.) 

* ■ • '^Isaminrtr, 

+ Impdticns^ rosea Lindl. .Another Indian species of Impiitiens. “ It is 
loaded with delicate pole rose-coloured flowers, which are arranged along the 
stem ; B«d, when gathered and placed in water in a sitting-room, it will con- 
tfhiie to expand them for four or five weeks sueecssively.” (B. M R 
No. 2%, Jan.) . " 


•TROPiE'OLUM 

Morit2i4»«*n luotzsch 


*^rrop(co!acciC, 


Mr. Moritz'fl .AJ 


--- -v» u jl *y.ll Cttmana lS3f), S 

This Tr(li)ae olftiii has tfiu petals, or inner segments of the perianth 

-1-. r.?-I •.! . » ,1 1 « A , n _ . .1 . . * 


Bot. mag. 




\ji iiotanicfiH ^'iomiiturai, ana Amncalturat mkes; 


while others in the ofien ground grew more vigorously, but did not flwer. 
{Hot. Ma£,, Jan.) 

Leguvmmce. 

CUmithm cofiuM Liiidl. (Streblorhiza spcciosa A very handsome 

plant, which will probably prove," a very good conservatory creeper." (5. M. 
R., No. 9., Jan.) 

AchVia pl(U^}t£ra Lindl. A greenhouse plant from the Swan River. Both 
these plants have flowered in Messrs. Luconibe, Pince, and Co.’s nursery at 
Exeter. {B. M. R., No. 10., Jan.) 

Rosarrvp. 

ISIS. SPIR.E'A , [CO. Bot. reg. Ifrtl, 4. 

kamtch&tica Dee. var. himalciisU f.indi. Himalayas ^ A or £ jn jl W ImUa 1838. D 

A very pretty kind of perennial ^pirm'a, which is quite hardy iii Britis’i 
gardens, but which, like the other common kinds, ‘‘ flowers best when planted 
in a rather damp situation, and partially screened from the rqys of the sun.’’ 
(Bol. Reg., Jan.) 

Crassnldcea. 

3358. ECHEVE'R/.! [rcg. 1841,1. 

lilrida LindL lurid i/!j or ^ jn. S Mexico 1840. 1) T.p.s Dot. 

(roodendvvx. 

016. EUTllALES [1841.3. 

,niacroi)h^Ua Z.isrf/. largc-lvd jk lAl or 4 su Y.Br Fort Augusta 1839. 1) ca BoLreg. 

A very handsome greenhouse perennial, sent home from Port Augusta, in 
Now South Wales, by Mrs. Molley. It is a very showy plant, with bright 
yellow and brown flowers, which are produced in succession throughout the 
whole summer and autumn. It grows in any rich free .soil, and strikes freely 
from cuttings. {But. Rig., Jan.) 

6Vs«<riacc«. 


i7<a Gr,oxi'N7/i i>. m. 

rObra Paxt. rot! ]£ El or I 8 S Rio Janeiro 1.540. D a.p Past. mag. ofbot. voL vii. 


A very beautiful species, with rich scqrlet flowers. It is in the Epsom 
Nursery,' and at Mr. Lowe’s at Clapton. " It is propagated by planting the 
leaves in sand, and placing the [tots co'ntuining them in a Immid teinpip-atiirc. 
The leaves, likewise, if rarefiill} fastened flatly oa moist sand, and shaded from 
solar influence, will sometimes protrude roots, and form young [ila'nts, from 
many parts of the midrib.” (Raxl. Mng. of Bot., Jan.) 

Pedalincce. 


1720. MARTY'N/J. 

ftkgxmii Lindl. fnigrant or 1 jn C Mexico 1840. S r.ro. Bot. rcg. 1841, 


This very beautiful plant has been already mentioned in our preceding 
Number (p. 13.); and, unlike all the other species of the genus, it is fragrant. 
It should be grown in light rich soil. (Bol. Reg., January.) 

Convo/vtildivee. 


Ipotiue'a batatoidej BenA. This is said to be the true jalap plant. There are 
only two plants in the Horticultural Society’s (Jarden, and it 1ms hitherto been 
found' impossible to propagate them. They have large, fleshy, oblong tubers, 
and dark crimson flowers. (B. R. M., No. >,.3., January.) 

Scrophularinea:, 

[was daughter to the Emperor of Russia.) 
• PA UI.O'WN7.4 Sieb. (In honour of the name of the llcroilitary Princess of the N?thcrlantls, ivlio 

imperihlis Sfe5. imperial Y vr 30 ap L Japan 1840. C Co. l.adies' Mag. of GatJ , 1.1. 

This very beautiful tree, having proved quite hardy in the Jarlin dcs Plantes 
in Paris, will be a great addition to our alirubherics*and oruamentsd planta¬ 
tions. It will grow in any common garden soil, but it thrives best in one that 
is dry, and somewhat loamy. (Ladies’ Mag. if (lard., January.) 

1807. AmELtrillA 

coxnifsetn Hoak. horn-bearing O * pi* 1 F Brazil 1839. S ca "Bot. mag. 384S. 

Hynonymej A. ciUdta Gardner. * ^ 

A pretty stove annual from Brazil. The flowers arc rather small, but 
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“ eitrcmely rich in coloun, and a beautiful object fdt a microscone.” (Ttni. 
^Mag., January.) 

Lalnatw. 

[flower.) 

ORTUOSrPHOK BerUk. (From orthoSy straight, and Hphon, a tube, in alltislon to the form of the 
incflrrus Benth. incurved jfTCI pr 1 my. jn aPk Silhet 18^. D co. Hot. mag. 8847. 

A pretty stove perennial from the East Indies. (Bot. Mag., January.) 

ThymelecE. ' 

BimPlca spectabUis Lindl. A very handsome plant, with “ large heads of 
pink flowers, collected within broad floral leaves, richiv stained and bordered 
with crimson.” {B. M. R., No. 18., January.) 

* OrrhuJacew. 

259). ONCI'DIUM [mag.SSW. 

macrantberum Hook. large-anthcred cu ap G. P Mexico 1840. O i-.w.p Bot. 

A little insignificant plant, with a very few small pale flowers. (Bot. Mag,, 
January.) 

2546. GONGO'R.4 . , 

liuRmia Limll. Uaiskitainl l£ E3 or 1 iny Var. Uraiil 18SB. O r.w.p Bot. reg. 1841,2 

A hand.some species of Gongorn, from the lightness and shape of its flowers, 
though their colour is a dingy yellow, variegated with purple, green, and brown. 
(But. Beg., Januiu-y.) 

G.fidva var. viteU'ma Lindl. A very pretty plant, “ with bright yellow 
flowers, less spotted than usual;” a native of Mexico. (B. M. fi., No.^4., 
January.) 

Catasetum. A plate is given in the Bot. Beg. (t. 5.), containing detached 
single flowers of the following five species and varieties of tliis genus :—C. cal¬ 
losum, cornutum.sbarbatum var. proboseidcum, laminutum var. eburncum, and 
laneifcrum. 

PleurolhaUk recurva Lindl. A creeping plant, with dull purple flowers, (B. 

M. R., No. 1., January.) 

F.iutcota Lindl. With .small yellow flowers. (Ibid., No. 2.) 

A'jionwi siiiuiUnni Lindl. From Sincaporc, with pale yellowish green flowers. 
(/Aid, No.3.) • • 

ArutaBna bambusa/«/ta Ligdl. An Indian eiuphyte, “ with the foliage and 
abit of a small bamboo, and the flowers ofi a Cattleya.” It has flowered at 
Messrs. Loddiges’s. (B. M. R., No. 5., January^) 


Art. V. Oil the Culture of the Peach in the open Air. By Robert 

Errington. 

• 

The peacit belongs to the natural order Ifosaccic, and is tlie 
Persica vulgaris of botanists: it is a native of Persia and was 
first brought into Europe by the Romans, in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, and introduced into this country about three 
centuries ago,* although by some thought to have been Brought 
over during the Roman invasion, which is not jmproJ)able. The 
tree ig known to abound with hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
®nd hence probably the injury resulting from eating the fruit 
previously fb the full development of the saccharine juice. The 
fruit in a perfect!^ ripeneef state is Jiighly and justly esteemed, 
and when Sivested of its,skin is one* of the most wholesome 
brought to table, afld peculiarly calculated for invalids. 

Thl*cTimate of Devon is eminentfy favourable for the growth 
of the peach in* tlie open air: the following observations will 
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therefore fipply to ‘that mode of culture. ' It is almost useless* to 
state that tlie nectarine is a mere variety of the peach, and the* 
treatment suitable to the one is equally so to lh6 othef. 

The preparation of the border, and the, proper soil to secure 
healthy and fruitful trees, form a fundamental part of our enquiry; 
it is the groundwork of the whole. So much in truth de(>ends 
upon a border prepared upon sound principles, that, unle^ this 
is done, it will be impossible to produce healthy, well ripened, 
and fruitful wood. liorders, to be attended with such a result, can 
only be piioperly formed by gardeners who possess a physiological 
knowledge of the peach tiee. As the branches ai-e subjected to 
artificial regulation, it becomes equally important to place the 
roots under similar control, and to obviate as much as possible 
the absorption of ingredients placed beyond the reach of at¬ 
mospheric influence. It never can be too often insisted upon, 
nor too well understood, that noxious juices arc always found 
in a more fluid state, and in that condition much more readily 
imbibed, than nutritious juices; and that these crude ingredients 
are found in far greater (juantities at a considerable distance 
from the surface, beyond the reach of atmospheric action, which 
alone can decompose the carbonic acid, and assimilate the 
proper juice; bearing in mind, also, that the absorption of 
_ liquids depends upon their degrees of fluidity, and that impure 
and imperfectly converted juice is always found in that state, 
and the further it is removed from solar influence, so is its 
degree of fluidity, and hence alsc. its perniciousness. How often 
do we hear complaints of failure ? And Uie mystery under which 
these are enveloped is the vigorous state of the trees, which are 
annually producing immense quantities of redundant shoots, 
requiring the saw to remove them. We hear the cause at¬ 
tributed to a bad season, or a bad situation, while in truth it is 
a radically bad border, equally badly managed. This annual 
dislodgement of so much wood, produced in consequence of 
such an abundant supply of impure food, placed out of the reach 
of the action of the atmosphere, and thus freely absorbed by the 
spongelets, renders pruning unavoidable and extensive, so that 
sounii^cicatrisation is rarely effected. Gum will therefore be 
found exuding in all directions: this is caused by so much 
lopping becoming necessary to keep the tree within bounds. 
The excerning of gum is a sure sign of the absorption ajid im¬ 
perfect elaboration of an undue portion of noxious fluids. The 
sap*" thus exlravasated frequently accumulates under'h degree of 
compression in the old branches of the tree; it Will therelbre be 
found excreting as the temperature increases, and accumulating 
in impenetrable masses, completely preventing the ascent and 
descent of the sap, and ultimately produci.ig death vvdierever 
these -indurated lumps form. '" 
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"Having, I trust, cRarly and satisfactorily pointed out the cause 
“of failure, as regards the absorption of impure and pernicious 
fluids by fine spftngioles, the next point to be considered vi^ill be 
the Ibrmation of {^cyders upon atright principle, completely 
obviating the possibility of such fatal consequences. 

When new gardens are forming in low and damp situations, 
particularly with a retentive subsoil, I should always insist on 
keeping the walls well out of the ground, by raising the foundation 
to where the set-ofF takfs place considerably above file surface 
Jevel; by so doing there is secured to the border a much greater 
inclination than is usual, or would be desirable under more 
favourable oircumstanccs. 'I'he oblique tentlency thus secured 
will assist in carrying off the redundant precipitations, whether 
natural or artificial, to the front of the bordet. ItVill be ab¬ 
solutely indispensable, in such situations, to provide gutters along 
the edges of the walks to receive this surface water, as well as 
drains under for carrying off this and all other superabundant 
moisture. A moderated supply of water, to produce and relajn 
in the soil in which the trees are planted a medium temperament, 
should be a paramount object in the original formation of the 
border, that a controlled supply of properly converted food may 
be promoted and secured. It will be desirable to have borders 
from 10 ft. to 18 ft. wide, and bearing some proportion to tht^. 
height of the wall; and walls from 10 ft. to 14 ft. high will be 
found in every respect suitable for the peach tree. The height 
of the walls also should bear»some proportion to the space 
cnelose^d, as a small })ie(j(^ of ground surroumled with ja high wall 
will be just as objectionable as a large area enclosed with a low 
wall. The bender should be excavated 2 ft. 6 in. or 3 ft. deep, 
giving a similar incluiation to the bottom, as has already been 
described for the surl’ace: this measurement shoifld be taken 
from where it is intended to finish with the proper soil, that is, 

6 in. above the set-off. I should*then recommend a good drain 
to be formed in front of the border and parallel with the wall; 
the top of this drain should be level with the bottom surface 
that it may receive all the surplus water, whether arising 
naturally, or that which may percolate through the soil; l.^vould 
then place 1 ft. of loose Augh rubble over the entire bottom 
of the border. The material used for this pnrpos» should be 
such a« would secure the most perfect drainage; over this 
(Iface a few inches of furze, ferns, or any description of light 
orushtvood, fo present the soil mixing with the drainage. In 
some situations Inuch of this preparation will be unnecessary : 
out it should be attendcd*to under every modification of cir- 
nimstances. The facts which 1 have; detailed, founded as they 
ire upoft a physiological investigation of the subject, clearly 
elucidate the course to puj^ue, aifil how utterly fruitless it<is to 
1841. —n. 3clS?r. 
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expect anjr other thar mere chance success, when based up'on 
nothing besides empirical skill. 

The soil most suitable in my opinion for a peach tree border 
is, sound maiden loam of a medium texture, taken from old 
pasture land, cut 2 or 3 inches thick, and piled in heaps for a 
few months, when it may be chopped vertically with the spade 
and put into the border. Allowance should be made for the soil 
settling down: it must therefore be kept at least 6 in. above the 
intended Lvel; this will be preferable to filling in the border 
what it may sink after the trees are planted, because this would 
bury the roots as well as the stem of the tree, and would be 
nearly as fatal an error as planting on an unprepared border. 
It may appear rather questionable, because contrary to the 
general practice, to employ nothing more than this pure and 
primitive loam, in no way enriched; but borders containing 
soil richly and liberally manured, more especially in low and 
wet situations, hold an overabundant supply of moisture, which 
does not escape either by percolation or transpiration: hence the 
presentation of immense cjuantities of impure and crude fluids, 
producing all those baneful effects already described. Under 
eveiy variety of circumstance, theiefore, it is important to avoid 
the mixing of any kind of manure whatever with the soil which 

have here recommended, and would urge to be used in every 
situation where the peach is cultivated for its fruit. A border 
formed upon the principle which I have endeavoured to 
describe, and the specified kind of soil, will secure the most 
happy results. Extraordinary annual /juantities of wood will 
never be produced; therefore, severe pruning Will be obviated, 
the age of the tree very much extended, and its fruitfulness most 
effectually sustained. 

The following select list of peaches and nectarines are the 
best sorts in cultivation, and may be relied upon as excellent, if 
procured true to their name:,. To assist in their identifica¬ 
tion, I have appended the forms of the leaves and flowers, as 
given by Mr. Thompson of the London Horticultural Society, 
who is by far the liest pomologist in modern times. Having 
proved the whole in the following list, I speak with some con¬ 
fidence as to their merits; I have placed them iri'their order of 
ripening. Those marked with an asterisk arc indispensable in 
a small collection. 

NECTARINES. 

* Names. X«cavcs. ^ 

Hunt’s Tawny - - serrated.fwithout gkinds small. 

♦Downton . . , reniforin glands - - . small. 

* Elruge ... reniform ,^lands - _ - small. 

Brugiion ... reniform glands . '. small. 

*Violettc Hative - - renifurm glands . - Isaiiill. 

Murry ... .rniform glands • - small. 

Pitmaston Orange . globose gl..nds -, - large. 

N^w white ... reniform glands . - large. 
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firosse Mignonne 
lied Magdalen (of^llcr) 
Spring Grove 
Royal George 
Noblesse . . - 

Malta . . . - 

George the Fourth 
Royal Charlotte 
Bellcgarde - - - 

Barrington - - - 

Ohiincellor . - - 

Late Admvabic 
Nivette ... 
Morrisania Pound 


PEACHES. 

leaves. 

globose glands 
serrated, ivitbout glands 
globose glands 
serrated, without glands 
serrated, without glands 
serrated, without glands 
globose glands 
serrated, without gfands 
globose glands 
globose glands 
reniform glands 
globose glands 
globose glands 
globose glands - . 


Flowers. 

. large, 
large, 
large.. 
smalL 
large, 
large, 
small, 
wmall. 
small, 
large, 
small, 
small, 
small, 
•small. 


The above collection coittains nothing but freestone peaches 
and nectarines; unhappily there exists a division of opinion as 
to whether clingstones should be entirely rejected : for my ow-n 
])art 1 h.tve long since made up my mind never to plant « 
clingstone, considering the extensive assortment of first-rate 
kinds of mclters from which we have to choose. 

The time I ivould recommend to plant the peach tree, in 
preference to any other, would be the end of October and be¬ 
ginning of November, because the sap is not then wholly inactive. •• 
They may, however, be planted with considerable success, from 
that time until the end of February. Select trees the third 
season after budding which hav^ been carefully trained in the 
nursery^ those that haise jiroduced the shoots of equal and 
moderate strength should be preferred; there is nothing so 
desirable as seeing a free go the right WViy at first; therefore, 
this is a point worth attention. In planting, never dig a pit, 
but lay the roots carefully on the surface of the border, and cover 
them not deeper than 3 in. It is advisable, after planting, to 
cover the hill with a little loose Iflter, to protect the roots from 
jlrying winds. The distances between the trees will depend 
upon the height of the wall and the width of the border; the 
space between them will therefore vary from 14 ft. to 20 ft. 
Should any of ^he trees, after having been planted two or^Siree 
years, be growing more vigorou.sly than is desired, I would re¬ 
commend their being taken up and replanted; ^reat diution will 
be requisite in this operation to preserve uninjured all their 
fiBres: a thrqp-pronged fork must be used, atul every precautign 
maintEftned throu^liput the jjierformance. When the tree is com¬ 
pletely out o£ the ground, level in th’e ,soil and gently tread it, 
keeping it rather a|jove titon under the original level of the 
border ;,tlie tree will then be planted completely on the surface, 
and covered as is tile former inst^icc. this should be done in 
•October, so that Qie soil slwuld be properly consolidated bSfoit 
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the pruning and nailing season arrives; otherwise the plant wilj 
hang by the shreds as the soil settles down, and^exposp the roots, 
to the manifest injury of the tree. This is a point worth 
attention in all new-planted trees, especially if in an entirely 
new-formed border- 


Much has been written on training the })each tree, and every 
scientific cultivator has his favourite system. The kitchen- 
garden at. Bicton, which I originally planned and planted about 
nine years ago, contains a greater number of fine specimens of 
training, than I have ever witnessed in any one garden; therefore, 
to detail the manner of training so successfully pursued tliere 
under my direction may suffice for our present purpose. I 
may, however, remark by the wa}’, that the system, because it is 
a system, recommended by Seymour and described in Loudon’s 
Gardetier’s Magazine for 1826, has not been so generally 
adopted as its apparent simplicity would have induced us to 
expect. Not having seen it either extensively or very successfully 
practised, its superiority became a questionable matter; there¬ 
fore I adhered to another nnnle, presenting to me superior 
claims, because conforming more to the natural character and 
habits of the tree, advantages in my humble opinion not to be 
overlooked; as by this system a more regular distribution and 
elaboration of the sap is maintaineil, and thereby assistance to 
provide the kind and quantity of wood so desirable to induce 
health, secure a crop, and prolong the age of the tree. 'I’he 
mode of training which I commenced with in 1832 i" also 
described in Loudon’s Gajrdener's Maghzine for ISS*, and seems 
to have been successfully practised by the able author of that 
paper for thirty years. This system deviates from the old fan 
manner of, training, by regularly be.iding the branches in a 
curvilinear manner from the bole of the tree to their extremities, 


and giving them a slight tend¬ 
ency to the top of the wall. In 

this plan of training, the grand A'""* \ 'i i 

principle is, to elongate the under. \\ L- \ "f i y 

side brandies, so as to give them pP \ J (/ / / 
precedence of the central ones; H y, I 

this will regulate the propul- / , 

sion and distribution of the sap, / / 

and moderate the shoots in the ^ 

centre of tli6 tree Cv tlie — 

adoption of this very simple 
natural system of training the 

peach tree, various inexplicable failures wil' be avoided; such as 
premature decay, an unequal quantity of young wood in the 
centre of the tree, and the'*ronstant and grievous calamity of 
losing the entire under limbs, and Completely disfiguring it for 
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ever. The subject of training n.ight fill a volume to little 
purpose: enough has been said to explain the principle which I 
have preferred in practice, and am solicitous to see generally 
adopted. 

To those who have acted upon these principles, the process 
of pruning wilt be rendered a less dilficult matter than under 
more untoward circumstances, especially at winter pruning, when 
it is indispensable to cut away enormous quantities of young«- 
wood. I'his will be in a great measure obviated, particularly 
when a system of summer pruning is practised. Wherever the 
peadii is cultivated upon scientific principles, an annual dis¬ 
budding will always take place when j;he young shoots are about 
‘2 in. long, which will generally be about the end of May. Select 
the shoots always foil ifext year’s bearing as near as possible to 
the bottom of the present bearing wood, and rub jll the others 
off unless there is any scarcity of young wood, when it may be 
requisite to leave for winter regulation a few shoots occasionally. 
As to the buds which are intendetl to allow fruit to swell, instead 
of rubbing them clean off close to the shoot, it will be better to 
pinch them out half an inch from the wood, as the few leaves 
left at the base will assist in swelling the fruit. Any shoots that 
are intended «for bearing jrood and are growing out tO(f vigo¬ 
rously, should be stopped back; and any of the leaders which 
may appear unusually strong should have their pofiits pinched 
put, mat they may make fresh growth and throw out laterals. 
The,winteik pruning should commence the last fortnight; in 
February, and,end the second week in March; during this 
period the fiower and leaf buds will be> readily distinguished, the 
former by their fatwbtuse^Torm, the latter by their pointed form, 
enabling* the operator to proceed with certainty and rapiditv. 
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Thin out the bearing wood to about 6 in. apart, and occasionally 
cut out some of the intervening small branches where any thing 
like confusion exists, and sliorten back every bearing shoot at a 
leaf bud, one half or two thirds, according^ to its strength; and 
any branches affected with decay or gumtning should be re¬ 
moved, and the tree regulated accordingly. In pruning, always 
cut behind the bud and about a quarter of an inch above il. 

I have alw.nys until lately entertained the strongest aversion 
from all kjnds of washes, except clean water, but have been com¬ 
pelled by adverse visitations to have recourse to something besides 
water. The summer of 1838 will long be remembered by me, 
as a season when peach trees suffered greater injury from aphi¬ 
des, than in all others put together during my remembrance. No 
sooner did, the leaves make an effort to dcvelope themselves in 
the spring, and throughout the whole summer, than they were 
attacked and utterly destroyed. I applied in their turn pure 
water, lime water, tobacco water, soapy water, and powderings 
of sulphur, but all my efforts to subdue them proved utterly 
unavailing. The attention the trees received during the entire 
season was beyond all precedent, and at the close of the autumn 
I had the mortification of witnessing all my assiduity and appli¬ 
cation totally frustrated. From the high conditibn in which the 
roots were, and the fruitless efforts made to produce wood, it 
may be. supposed the extravasated sap was oozing out in all 
directions. The injury thus inflicted upon the most splendid 
trees I ever beheld, was to me heart-rending; princijial branches 
were, in some instances, so seriously injured, as to render them 
of no further use ; and two. beautiful tree's were tlamaged to such 
an extent, that I dug them up, — with what feelings I will leave 
my brethren of the blue apron to guess. * In this state of des¬ 
peration, I was compelled to try experiments, which w'ere hap¬ 
pily attended with the most satisfactory re.sults. Lime water was 
strongly recommended by some eminent horticulturists, as a 
preventive to attacks of insects, and every disease to which 
peach trees are subject, by keeping them regularly syringed with 
it during the winter. This I found beneficial, but it bore no com¬ 
parison to the following composition :—half a peck of unslaked 
lime,'‘a quarter of a peck of fresh root, two pounds of soft or 
black soap, and one pound of black sulphur (sulphur vivum). 
The soap was dissolved in a vessel with boiling water, and the 
other ingredients afterwards mixed with it, and just as much 
water added as reduced the whole to a creamy cons-stency. As 
soon as the pruning was finished, ftnd previously to nailing, I 
made one man regularly besmear every part of the tree, branch 
by branch ; a line day was selected for the purpose, which soon 
dried the composition, sho\{*ing any place that had esca'ped. In 
order to secure to every partf a coat of the tnffxturc, I caused 
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another man to follow‘about half an hour afterwards, ^nd care¬ 
fully wash every crevice that had been missed by the first per¬ 
son. Th# coin|tbsition was applied with a piece of soft cloth 
or sponge, and used |is hot as the lignd could be suffered in it. 
Great caution was*necessary not to rub off* the flower l^uds, 
which at this season are very prominent. Those trees only 
that were most seriously injured were .washed with this mixture. 
As the season advanced my hopes brightened, and I had the 
gratification of witnessing the most compile success; trees, 
^f which there remainetl but the skeletons of what ihey once 
were, the mere remnants of former grandeur, presenting a de¬ 
gree of health unexampled as far as my experience goes, clothed 
with a redundancy of wonderfully large and densely green foliage, 
and not a curled or blotched leaf visible. The trees washed 
with lime water were in good condition, but not entirely free 
from occasional attacks of aphides. The difference in health of 
those syringed with lime water, and the others that were washed 
with the mixture, could be easily distinguished the whole length 
of the garden. Aphides are more particularly generated in dfy 
and clear weather, and I am convinced they cannot exist, much 
less reproduce themselves, on trees clothed with this composi¬ 
tion during the influence of a clear sun. The noxious exhala¬ 
tions may probably be the cause of this. Having pointed out 
the efficacy of this wash to several eminent practical gardeners, 
they concurred as to its apparent wonderful excellence; therefore, 
after the publicity which 1 now^ive it, it will remain for others 
to prove its utility. . 

In nailing peach trees, I would recommend the use of new 
shreds, and I have always directed the dark-coloured ones to be 
selected for this purpose, as presenting by contrast a much 
neater appearance; the pieces employed as shreds hre generally 
cut too large, little strength being required, as they are only 
expected to last one year. I would, however, strongly insist 
upon all peach walls having copper wire extended longitudinally, 
and fastened to eyes let into the wall. The wires should be about 
6 or 7 inches apart, and the trees fastened to them with bast liga¬ 
tures. There is much to approve in this, and to recomijt^nd it 
for general adoption, botlf as regards present as well as ultimate 
economy: a practical man will at once see the great*advantages 
resulting from such a system, and the uninitiated will soon dis- 
«!over that a man can tie two trees in the same time he could 
nail dne, adU his walls will not be subject to the injury of having 
, annually some thousands oT nails driven into them. 

Whenever the blossou^ begin to *be partially developed, I 
advise protecting fhe trees with bpnting: this will be money 
well expended ;,tht bunting will^ be found very useful during 
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summer (or other purposes, such ns shnding plants in holhouies, 
and covering various kinds of fruits from birds and wasps. The 
bunting should be stretched from the coping df the Wall to the 
ground, and fastened 3 ft., from the bottom of the wall. This 
protection will be of great service to keep ofif the cold rains and 
frosts, so prevalent at this season : during fine days the bunting 
should be removed, and the trees exposed to the full influence 
of the sun’s rays; and, when the petals of the blossoms are all 
dropped, the biintiitg should be entirely taken away. From this 
time until the fruit begins to ripen, anil immediately after it ii 
gathered, refreshing and sometimes copious waterings with the 
engine should be given, according to the state of th^ atmosphere ; 
which will keep the trees clean and free from red spider. Clear 
lime water may with advantage be applied when insects abound. 

Peach tree, and indeed all other liinds of fruit tree, borders 
should be occasionally forked up ; no spade should ever be jrer- 
mitted in such a place, nay, not even amongst gooseberry bushes: 
the manifest injury annually committed by this implement, and 
the disposition to use it amongst common labourers in gartlens, 
ought to put every ardent cultivator on his guard. No vege¬ 
tables should ever be cultivated on fruit tree borders: this would 
provoke an annual supply of manure, and be tlie forerunner of 
all the evils which I am so anxious to sec banished from the 
common practice of gardening. 

har less attention has hitherto been paid to thinning peaches 
and nectarines in a young state,.than our limited .practice would 
induce us to follow : on this depends the full size of the 'fruit, 
and with it the flavour; and on tlic regularity'and frequency of 
the process tlie security of the crop in a great ine.vure rests. 

^ 1 he first thinning should take place at the same time w'ilit the 
disbudding;'the second when the summer shoots are sufficiently 
advanced to require nailing or tying; and, finally, at the time 
of the second nailing of the current year’s shoots, which will be 
just after stoning, when no danger need be apprehended of the 
fruit falling off. During the period of stoiiing, I would insist 
on the suspension of all waterings, particularly to the border; 
but, soon as the swelling begins after stoning, I always deem 
it advisable to keep the border moist with modeAte waterings, 
until the frnit is approaching to maturity; this assistance, when 
the last effort is making, will wonderfully aid the trees to swell 
their fruit to a full size. 

I flatter myself that these observations on the culture -of an 
important fruit, may be of use to sSme of ifie Inembers of our 
profession. They have al least the merit of being Ihe result of 
patient attention and practical experience. 

P3;cter, Jan. 184:1. 
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Art. VI. Mode of aestroying the Green fly on Peach_ Trees. 

By CorswotD. 

As soon fis the insects begin to appear, I prepare to get rid of 
tliem by making the jrater-pipes as l^ot as 1 can. I then fill the 
bouse with tobacco ’smoke, and water the pipes afterwards, ^o as 
to fill the atmosphere of the house with steam, at the samte time 
that ii; is full of smoke. After the steam is condensed on the 
leaves and points of the young shoots,.globules of the tobacco- 
oil will be found on the surface of the globSlcs of water, some- 
Ahing in the same way as the prismatic colours are sJtown in a 
soap-bubble blown from a tobacco-pipe. This operation not 
only completely destroys the green fly, but also tiie scale upon 
the upper surface of the leaves of orange trees, because the 
insects are exposed to the descending vapom*. This vapour, 
when deposited on the leaxies, has quite a caustic taste. I have 
practised this method for years, and always with complete 
success. 

Jan. 17. 1841. 


Art VJl. Qii growing Three Crops of Grapes in One House. 

By T. S. W. 

In your notice of the gardens at Hungerton Hall, Vol. XVI.” 
p. 570., you describe a mode, practised there, of growing three 
crops of grapes in one house in«one year as being new, and well 
desefving of imitation. ^ That it is a mode rarely adopted by 
gardeilters I am aware; and I would wish to draw their attention 
to this most ^important subject. Frequently have I regretted 
seeing vineries made no manner of use of'one half the year, 
when, by a little management, ripe grapes might be produced 
in them seven or eight months in the year; so that one house 
might serve the purpose of two or three. 

This method of growing grapes was practised several years 
ago at a place a few miles north of London, where I filled the 
situation of under-gardener. The house was 45 ft. long, and 18 ft. 
wide: a pit occupied the centre, formerly used for fruiting^ines. 
"Ihe flue entered the back of the house at one end, and was 
carried round the front and under the back .pathwjiy into the 
chimiK^ at the same end the flue entered. Open wooden work 
was placed over the back flue to walk upon. 

Vines were planted in the front pathway next the pit, One 
under each rafter :* these pfoduced tlte first crop of grapes. We 
began forciitg them in the |)eglnning oP February, and they were 
ripe by the middle 8r latter end of June. Those for the second 
crop wto-ft planted outside the house,’ in the front. They were 
introduced into th»house in the latter end of March or bej^nniog 
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of April,,and trained,/over the front flue slnd pathway, as well as 
up some of the rafters: these ripened their fruit in August. ' 
The vine producing the last crop was planted &t the front 
corner of one end outside ; it was carried .with a single stem up 
the end rafter to the back wall, where it was" trained just under 
the coping to the full length of the house. A shoot or secondary 
branch from the main stem was left'so as to come in at each 
rafter of the house when introduced. This was performed 
about thet beginning of September, by entirely removing the 
end of the house for the purpose, which was afterwards replaced^ 
The principjil stem was trained to the wires near the back wall, 
and the smaller branches down the rafters towards the front. 
At this time, the first crop of grapes being cut, the vines were 
taken across the flue and outside the front sashes, there to 
remain until the February following.* 

The vine planted at the end was a cutting from the celebrated 
Valentine’s vine, and an exceeding good bearer. I have known 
it to ripen off’ upwards of 300 bunches; and, although not 
extraordinarily large, the berries were well swelled and coloured. 
I do not recollect ever seeing a shriveled berry upon the vine. 
I have cut grapes from it on the 8th of February, and they were 
then in excellent condition. 

1 feel convinced vineries might be built, with little extra 
expense, that would answer the purpose of growing three, if not 
lour, crops of grapes in one year: and at some future time I 
may possibly send you a plan ofl one well adapted for the pur¬ 
pose. [We shall be glad to receive it, and lay it before our 
readers.] 

Sussex, Dec. 26. 184./). 


Akt. VIII. A Method of sowing Peas and Beans in Boxes for Trans¬ 
planting. By H. O. 

I BEG to draw the attention of your readers to the following 
method of growing and transplanting peas and beans, without 
materially injuring their roots. 

Pr/^cure two boards, about 6 in. broad, and as long as the 
border into which you intend to transplant them* is wide, say 8 
or 9 feet; i)evel off one edge of each board ; on the edge thus 
beveled of one of the boards drive in three or four small, staples 
at equal distances, and the same distance from each end as frofti 
each other. On the beveled edge of the othef board drive*three 
or four small hooks, or pieces of strong wire'bent, to hook in. 
the staples, at the same distance from- each other as the staples : 
by now hooking them together, they will form two sides of an 
equilateral triangle. At eacl^ end of one of tjie boardt>‘should 
be nailed a piece of wood of the shape of tHe.above-mentioned 
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trirfngle, and the other* board must be fastened to this,by hooks 
end eyes. It is now ready to be filled with soil for sowing the 
peas; but*it will •require two blocks of wood to stand upon, one 
at each end. Therefj»re, have a triangular piece cut out, or two 
blocks of any length cut so as to hold any quantity of troughs 
you wish. When they are to be transplanted, drills should be 
drawn, and the troughs placed in them : unhook the two ends; 
the side boards are tlien easily unheokqd and taken away, when 
the peas will fall into the trench, and nc/hy immetliately be 
moulded up. 

* Essex, Jan. 6. 1841. 


Anr. IX. An accidental Discovery of an i'^provefl Moae oj 
blanching Sea-kale and Rhubarb with Peat Soil. By David 

llOBEBTSON. ' 

In 1824, being then gardener to Captain George Bryan, Jen- 
kinslown, in the county of Kilkenny, the sea-kale beds were 
adjoining the frame ground ; and, in consequence of some irfi- 
provements, a quantity of peat was removed in November, part 
of which was laid above the beds. In clearing it away in 
January, the ktfie that was under the peat was finely blanched, 
extremely clean and white, and fit for the table; while that 
portion which was not covered with peat had not begun to 
vegetate. 

Being much struck with the r^pid progress of its growth, and 
convfnced of tlie excellence of the covering thus accidentally 
employed, the following season, in .November, I had a bed 
covered with ffee peat soil to the depth o,f 10 or 12 inches, and 
forced with stable litter in the usual way; and it was fit to cut at 
Christmas. In this case the use of the peat is chiefly for blanch¬ 
ing. W’hen the season is more advanced, stable litter may be dis¬ 
pensed with; and beds covered with peat in November, or later, 
according as it is required, would be fit to gather in the inter¬ 
mediate season between the forced sea-kale and that in the open 
ground which had not been covered with peat. The peat 
evidently forwards its growth a few weeks without forcing,with 
litter; acting,*doubtless, ar a non-conductor to the heat in the 
soil, in the same manner as a covering of snow. 

Rhubarb may be successfully treated in the same manner, 
only it requires a greater depth of peat, according to its height; 
say If in. * 

As fiir as my. oBservatioA extends, the peat is far superior, 
‘for both seh-kale and rhjibarb, to cbal ashes or other sub¬ 
stances, and also better than pots, the kale or rhubarb being 
more efFeetually blaeched and better flavoured. 

Slanvoell Nursel-pf Edinburgh, Die. 1840. 
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Art. X. ^ Comparative^Resulls from cultivaling Nine Sorts f Celery. 

By James Seymour, Gardener to the Countess of Bridgewater, at 

Ashridge Park, Herts. 

According to promise, I. send you the, following remarks on 
nine, sorts of celery, which I grew in the year ISiO. They 
were treated all alike as to the time of sowing, planting, &c. 
The seed was sown on the 16th of March, and afterwards treated 
as I recommend in my arctcle on celery, in your Volume for 
1840, p. 31. I hope that other gardeners will send you an 
account of the experiments which they make on vegetables, 
fruits, flowers, &c., which I consider is always of the greatest 
importance to your readers, and particularly so when they come 
from practical men. I shall be glad to see the opinions and 
remarks of gardeners that have grown the following sorts of celery, 
their manner of treatment, &c. 


Sorts. 

1 No. of Plants. 

Proved sol 


Red Celery. \ 




Eiiley’s Oigantic j 

f 

51 

11 

Manchester Large Giant, 

69 

61 

8 

Perkins’s Large 

' 62 

SO 

36 

Russian Pink 

\ 67 

25 

42 

Seymour’s Solid 

141 

aii 

none 

White Celery. 




Kentucky, or Lion's Taw 

SO 

all 

none 

Law's Giant 

68 

all 

none 


SO 

ail 

none 

Scymemt’s Superb White 

3S4 

all 

none 



-V 



Grows quick, but runs soon, j 
Coarse, and ^d-tiuited. I 
Very ba<1: not worth crowing.' 

Do. da I 

Very solid, of a pceuliarj 
growth, and fine flavour. 


Very solid ; of slow growth; 

too broad in the leat stalk. 
Very solid ; a g<KMl sort. 

Very solid ; a good sort 
A very su}>erior sort, of large 
size, gof>d flavour, and well 
adapted for early cro)>ft. 


Tliese remarks were made in September. The plot of celery 
was inspected by the fpllowing gardeners, viz., Mr. II. C. Ogle, 
gardener to A. E. Fuller, Esq., Rose Hill, near Robertsbridge, 
Sussex; R. C. Kingston, gardener to R. Fleetwood Shaw, Esq. 
Brantingham Hall, near Hull; William Pinkerton, gardener 
to Sir Ashley Cooper, Bart., Gadebridge, Hemel Hempsted, 
Herts; Mr. James Stone, late of Syon House Gardens, Isle- 
worth, Middlesex; and many more who have jiaid Ashridge 
gardens a visit during the summer of 1840: and all have highly 
praised our two sorts, and consitlered that they were decidedly 
the best, particularly the Superb White. 

The Superb White is a very good sort for early growing, as it 
is the very last to start of all others I know. Indeed it is rarely 
to be found to run at all, if properly attended to with water, &c. 
till it is all consumed; which is not the case with a.iy other sort 
I am acquainted wth. 

The Superb White 'has perhapg been grown to as large 
a size as any other white sort of celery Tn cultivation, if not 
larger; and is considered'bv all who hav? tasted it. to excel 
r.U others in excellence of flavour and brittleness, when well 
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blanched, as it has none of that stringiness which is s<? common 
in all the larger sorts that I have grown. This sort requires a 
longer time to blanch than many other sorts, as it is so very solid 
and firm in the staljj 

The Superb White has been grown very fine by Mr. George 
Seymour, gardener to His Grace the Duke of St. Albans,* Red- 
borne* Hall, Brigg, Lincolnshire; Mr. James Kingston, Salt- 
raarshe, Howden, Yorkshire (see Gardene^^s Magazine, Dec. 

1839, and Feb. 1840); apd last summer by Mr. Robeft Hinsley, 
Airlton Bridge, Snaith, Yorkshire. One head of'this sort 
weighed nearly 15 Ib. (when dressed for the table), and two 
more weighed from 11 lb. to 12 lb. each head; and two long 
rows weighed on an average from 9 lb. to 10 lb. each head. The 
seed of these was sown in February, and planted In July, in 
trenches, with an abundant supply of good rotten dung, mixed 
with a fine loamy soil (warp), and grown near to the river side 
(Aire and Calder). The })lants were direct from my father, of 
Carlton Hall (the seat of Lord Beaumont). I may likewise 
add, that the Superb White is much approved of by Mr. 
George Mills, gardener to the Baroness De Rothschild, of Gun- 
nersbury Park*Acton, Middlesex. In a letter, dated 22d Sept. 

1840, Mr. Mills says; “ I am much pleased with your celery, 
it is doing well with me. I have none I like so well.” I might, 
add other names, but I consider what I have said already will 
be sufficient to induce most gardeners to give it a trial. Messrs. 
H. Lane and 'Son, Nurserymefi, Great Berkhampstead, Herts, 
having; raised a good tfeal of seed of both sorts last year, will, 

I have no doubt, be very punctual' in attending to all favours 
committed to their change. 

'^Ashridge Kitchen Gardens, Jan. 16. 1841. 


Art. XI. Remarks on placing the Entrance to Beehives. 

By .John Wighton. 

Some apiarians have lately advanced that, if bees were left to 
their own choice, they would prefer de.scending to their cells, to 
ascending, y this be correct, the common method of placing 
the entrances in beehives* must be wrong. But this I do not 
believe, nor do I think that descending is more conformable to 
the natural habit of bees. 

With a view to test this, I placed a strong swarm in a wooden 
hive,*6 ft. high, au^ 7 in. sqpare in the inside. 'I'his was divided 
• into two equal‘apartments. In the* lower one I made two en¬ 
trances, one at th|j bottom, the other at the top; and in the 
upper onp, I made one entrance in.the centre. I put the bees 
into tfi'e lower .division, and clqfed the opening underneath. 
They began to,form thijir cells' at the top in tlie usual*way. 
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Three dr.ys afterwards I opened the lower hole, and live bees 
forsook the upper one, preferring to enter below. Why they 
did this may appear strange; but it can be accounted for, not, as 
some would imagine, from- their having blocked up the upper 
opening with their combs, which was not the fact, but from the 
singular position of the bees when forming their cells. This 
requires explanation, particularly for those who are not acquainted 
with their very curious mode of beginning their cells. 

To an "Ordinary observer, a swarm .beginning to form their 
cells appears only a confused mass of bees, hanging togethet 
in a dense cluster; but, on closer examination, the busy workers 
within may be seen through the numerous openings left all round 
the cluster for those bees to have free ingress and egress, which 
are emplojfed in forming the cells. The bees in my hive having 
ascended to the top, as already mentioned, began of course to 
form their cells in the manner described. When they came to 
the openings in the cluster, it was easier for them to drop into 
the empty space below, to get out, than to make their way to a 
particular point above: for, in this case, they must either have 
travelled round the cluster, or first dropped down, and then 
crept up the side of the hive, in order to get, out at the hole 
above; and the same inconvenience would have attended their 
return to the hive. All this I observed by having glass at the 
back of the hive : and it was surprising to see how fast the bees 
dropped down to get out of the hive, after I had opened the 
lower hole. One might almos’i. suppose that whoever inventetl 
the common hive was aware of the fact just mentioned for its 
construction is admirably adapted to the formation of the cells. 

The charge against bees, of their losing time by having to 
ascend through their hives, is not worth attention; at least' I 
had no reasoh to complain of it in my six-feet hive, for the bees 
filled the lower half of it in a fortnight. After that, 1 admitted 
them into the upper division. They went up at once to the top, 
and began their cells as they had done in the space below. Al¬ 
though there was an entrance in the centre of this upper division, 
they never made use of it, but preferred going up and down 
through the whole hive. To ascertain if this was not the mere 
effect of habit, I closed the lower opening. This caused much 
confusion at first, but the bees soon got used to the upper en¬ 
trance. After a few days, I opened the lower one again ; and 
they soon forsook the top opening, and seemed pleased to go out 
and in again by their favourite way. 

It may be asked what caused the bees still to prefer the lower 
entrance, when their combs were fi.iished.^ and. the previous 
reason of their clustering no longer existed. To this 1 have to 
observe, that, the combs beipg fixed at the top, there was not 
tk -2 same thoroughfare left to pass between them as below. Bees 
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usually place their conlbs north and soutlt, and contique them 
tt> within half an inch of the bottom of the hive, which allows 
a sufficient ^assagfe to go to their cells. Suppose, however, that 
a thoroughfare had b^n left at the tqp : I still believe that the 
bees would prefer getting to their cells by the lower way. Spme 
deny this, and insist that they must find it easier to go down 
than to ascend with their load, on entering the hive. Judging, 
however, from the actual fact of their pi'eterring to ascend with 
their loads, it may be fajrly concluded that* they even find it 
easier. It must be remembered that the honey bag«is in the 
hinder part of their body; and its weight might tend to propel 
them forward.too powerfully when descending. It is also to be 
observed, that wasps and hornets enter their nests from below. If 
all that has been said should not have convinced the reader that 
the natural disposition of bees is to ascend, let him place a bee in 
the middle of a window-pane, and he will always find it creep 
upwards before it descends. 

Cosseij Hall Gardens, Jtdy 25. 1840. 


REVIEWS. 

Abt. I. 27/c Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England 
Vol. 1. Part IV.; and Vol. 11. Part I. Jan. 1841. 

We noticed Part III. of tlic 1st volume of this excellent Journal immcdiatcl; 
on its ,npiiearance*(see our Volume for 1840, p. 169.), and the Parts tha 
liavc simjje Itccn published a»c now before us. They abound with excellen 
articles, most of which may be perused with advantage by the gardener a 
well as the farmer. An experiment with Poittevin’s^ Manure (desiccated night 
soil), laid on at the rate of»3^ bushels per acre, proved it to be equal in effect 
for the first year, to farmyard manure laid on at the rate of 25 tons per acre 
. but whether it will “ carry the rlifferent crops through the course equally wel 
with the farmyard manure ’’ is very doubtful. — An article on the Parsnep, b; 
Col. !.<• Couteur, .shows that the average crop, per statute acre, is from I 
to 11 tons, but small spots have yielded at the rate of 27 tons per acre 
a quantity nearly sufficient for 10 cows during the six winter months. Pars 
neps, if Ixnled, will fatten oxen, pigs, or poultry, in an “ extraordinary man 
ncr and they are an excellent preparatory crop for wheat. An experimeir 
is now in progress to ascertain the comparative value of the parsnep and nev 
white carrot. Swcral experiments with nitrate of soda seem to prov^ tha' 
it increases the produce of the Gramfncm.—An article on Animal Manurei 
contains much chemical and theoretical matter, and also a grt*t deal of i 
directly practical value. The nature of the manure of animals depends, o 
course, iqron the kind of food by which they are nourished. The most valu 
id)le pagt of th(kmnnure j|)roduced by every animal is its urine; and, in usuij 
it, it should either be neixed witli«water and fermented, or mixed with stray 
or soil. Wo sJiiall, nowever, prepare an artiSle on the subject for this Maga 
xine, from the very long, clabora^, and most valuable one now before us. 

From a paper oil the Management of Bees, we make the following extract 
whicli wayocommend to.our correspondent Mr. Wighton: — 

‘‘ 1 have kept bees snore than twenty y^ars ; have trieil Huisli’s, Nutt’s, am 
• various other plans; ^ut the oni^suggested by this industrious insect itself < 
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have found to be the most simple, cheap, and subcessful) and it will not cost 
the cottager more than sixpence to adopt it, in addition to his old hives. 

“ Some years ago I placed an empty butter-tub under the beard on which 
the hive rested : the sun cracked the board, and the bees, enlarging the open¬ 
ing, took possession of the tub, and, after filling their own hive, deposited 
26 lb, of noney and comb in the tub below. This 1 took possession of for 
my own use, leaving their hive ftdl of honey for their winter’s consiunption. 
By improving on this simple plan, I have carried oft’ the prizes for honey at 
the Henley Horticultural Society for the last four years. A board, half an 
inch in thickness, 18 in. in width, and perforated with two holes, each an 
inch in diasneter, is placed between the hive and the butter-tub. The tub 
should be placed under the hive as early as Ivlarch; the bees having a great 
dislike to any disturbance of their arrangements. I last year took upwards 
of 4011). of honey in this way, although the season was so bad, and an ample 
supply of food was left for the bees to subsist on during tlie winter. Tnis 
plan will prove a good substitute for the ‘ rear’ used to enlarge the common 
hive ; with this advantage, that a supply of honey can be obtained from the 
strong swarms as well as the old hives. 

“ 1 have never found occasion to feed the bees from which honey had been 
taken in the mode described ; but, previously to its adoption, 1 was in the 
habit of feeding them with coarse sugar boiled with beer, and a little old w'ax 
comb, to the consistence of a syrup. As an experiment, I once fed some 
l>ees with treacle made from grating 11216. of beet root, expressing from it 
one gallon of juice, and boiling this w’ith one teaspoonful of sulphuric acid 
(commonly called oil of vitriol), and three teaspoonfuls of common chalk 
or whitening in powder, which will clarify it and throw off all impurities, leav¬ 
ing, on evaporation, a clear syrup fit for feeding bees.” (j).-hJ04.) 

Part 1. of Vol. II. contains a Report on the Diseases of Wheat, by the 
, Rev. Professor Henslow, in which the fungi, smut, dust, bunt, rust, mildew, 
ergot, pepper-corn, and wheat-mhlge are described, and also the means of 
preventing them, or of alleviating their eftccts.—A paper on the White or 
Belgian Carrot shows this to be a most valuable root, producing a crop “ not 
only much more valuable per ton than any other green crojl we have, Ixit also 
heavier per acre, and raised at less expense, by at legst one half, ,than that 
attending the cultivation of tiie turnip.” (p. 40.) Lord Diicie found the 
Early Horn Carrot more productive than the Altringham Carrot, the produce 
being at the rate of IStons 15 cwt. per acre, and the expense 6/. per acre.—An 
article of the Agriculture of the Netherlands, by the Rev. W. L. RImm, nas 
some remarks on liquid manure, and on the treatise on animal manures 
before mentioned. The following quotations are pregnant with instruction of 
the most useful kind :— 

“ The most rapid improver of loose sands is rich liquid manure, affording 
immediate nourishment to plants, which otherwise, for want of moisture, 
would languish, even with an abundaiice of solid dung ; for this last remains 
altogether inert, until it he moistened and partly dissolved. When the fibres 
of th^ roots spread, they bind the loose sand, and prevent the too rapid eva¬ 
poration and percolation of the moisture, lliesc roots t::main in the soil 
when the crop is reaped, and by their decay afford organic matter for the 
nourishment' of the next crop. Hence it is evident that the plants which 
have long spreading roots, if they can be made to vegetate vigorously by an 
ample supply of liquid manure, greatly improve very light sands; and, in pro¬ 
cess of time, by the decay of the vegetable fibres, produce s ich an increase 
of humus as entirely to change the quality t f the soil. 

“ The colleetion and preparation of liquid manure is an object of primary 
importance with the Flemish farmer. Every (arm has, near or under the stables 
and cow-houses, one or more capacious tanks, into‘'wliicli the urine of the 
animals and the washings of the' stables flow; and every exertionris made to 
increase the quantity, and improve ‘.he quality, of the^asik liquor. 

“ The tanks are generally sunk below the If vel of thcj;round, and have the 
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sides built of brick, and the bottom paved: they are of various dimensions, 
according to the nunilier of cows and horses on therarm. 

“ The valtip of coy’s urine, with other animal substances dissolved in it, is 
universally admitted by all the fanners of sandy soils in the Netherlands : the 
theory of its preparation #nd application tcL the soil remains, however, yet 
involved in some degrfie of obscurity; and some eminent chemists have 
doubted whether the collection of it in a tank is the most economicaj hiodc 
of preparing it for the soil. 

“ In the very valuable Treatise on Animal Manures, by \ Sprengel, it is 
more than insinuated, that the advantages of the urine tank arc much over¬ 
rated : and that it is better to mix the solid and Itquid parti^of dung to¬ 
gether, and form them into eomposts with rich earth, as is often done in 
h'ngland and other countries, than to preserve the fluid portion bf itself in a 
tank, to be used separately on the land, after it has gone through a certain 
stage of decomposition. Without disputing the correctness of the chemical prin¬ 
ciples on which this opinion is founded, we may hesitate before we condemn 
or undervalue a practice which has produced such wonderful effects in the 
iinprovemeiit of the poor sands in the Netherlands. 

“ Liquid immure may be applioal to plants in every stage of their growth, 
if it be judiciously diluted, so as not to injure the young and delicate roots by 
its caustic nature. It invigorates their growth more than we could anticipate 
from a knowledge of its solid component parts. It is no doubt sooner ex¬ 
hausted, because it is rapidly absorbed by the roots, and its elements enter 
into new combinations. If some of the more volatile parts, as ammonia, fjj'- 
off in the process of decomposition which goes on in the tank, it is probable 
that a much greater portion of these elements flics off from the solid dung 
while it remains in«thc groeiul, and before it is in a fit state to be taken iqi 
by the roots, which can only happen when rain renders it licpiid. All those 
who have had long experience of the good effects of liquid maniu'c on light 
soils, persevere in its use, whatever olijcctions may be urged theoretically to 
its being preserved separately. 

■ “ On stiff impervious soils, the use of liquid immure may not be so advau- 
tageoug, and the rviisouings of chemist!? may be correct. t)n tliesc soils it is 
seldom used, except when th^iV are in gi’ass, or when cabbages are planted ; 
and composts prepared witli straw, earth, aiukdung, with the liquid portions 
occasionally poured over them, are found to be a more effectual and lasting 
manure. The Swiss, wh^se ^irincipal object is to have a siqqily of food for 
their cattle in winter, when the mountain pastures are covered wdth snow, and 
, who devote much of their attention to the cultivation of roofs and artificial 
grasses, use the liquid manure iu a very condensed state, collecting the water 
which has been poured over their hciqis of dung, after it has filtered tlirough 
them, and lieen saturated with all the soluble portions of the dung. This, 
which they call lizicr in French, aud niist-wasser or gii/le iu Gcrnmn, is car¬ 
ried on the land immediately after the grass, saintfoin, or lucern has been mown, 
mid produces a second and third crop in a very short time. Cabbages, potatoes, 
aud the varieties of the beet arc invigorated in the same manner ; and thus, in 
the short suimnci;i of the high mmintaiii valleys, crops are brought to maturity, 
which, without the use of liquid niauure, womd never have had time to ripen. 
But let it not lie imagined that either the Flemings or the Swis&uiidcrvalue 
the solid manure which is produced by the mixture of litter with the dung of 
ai\imals, follcctod in heaps, where it heats and decomposes. They are us 
careful of tliis, and as anxious to increase it by every means hi their (lower, 
as the Best English fariyer can lic^ * 

• ” ' In order to increase as uiucu as possible the quantity of solid manure, 
there is in moslTfarins a place for the general rertiption of every kind of vege¬ 
table matter which-can lia collected ; this is a shallow excavation, of a square 
or oblonc fqpa, of which the bottom has a gentle slope towards the end. It 
is generallj lined on threl sides with a wall of brick to keep the earth from 
falling in; and this wall Sometimes rises a'foot or morn nhovp fbn Invnl of fho_ 

184.1. .,-11. 3d Seff. 
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ground. Jn this pit are collected parings of gfass sods from the sidfcs of 
roads and'ditches, -weeds taken out of the fields or canals, and every kind <pf 
refuse from the gardens : all this is occasionally moisteped witli, the washings 
of the stables, or any other rich liquid ; a small portion of dung and urine is 
added, if necessary, and when dt has been accumvlating for some time it is 
taken out, a portion of lime is added, and the whole is well mixed together : 
thus'it forms the beginning of a heap, which rises gradually, and in due time 
gives a very good supply of rich vegetable mould or compost, well adapted to 
every purpose to which manure is applied.’ (OvtKnet of Flemish Husbandry, 

p. 22.) 

“ In the- preparatitfli of the land for the different crops, the Flemings and 
Dutch do,not useless solid manure than werdo, and the liquid is an ad¬ 
ditional m'eans of producing a certain and abundant crop, and not merelyia 
substitute for the dung heap. 

“ The great secret in the improvement of poor land is to Increase its ferti¬ 
lity by judiciously stirring, pulverising, and mixing together the different earths 
of which it may be composed; adding those which are different, where it 
can be done without too great expense of labour or capital ; and, nWve all, 
impregnating it throughout with portions of humus, that is, organic matter in 
a state of decomposition. 

“ The mechanical texture of the soil is of the first importance ; for on this 
depends the proper retention of moisture, without superabuudunce or stag¬ 
nation, which implies that the subsoil is naturally porous, or made so arti¬ 
ficially, especially in northern climates, where the evaporation is slow, and 
much rain falls throughout the year. 

“ The roots of plants, in their tender state, must find pores in which they 
can shoot and increase in bulk, for which the air and watt;r are indisjicnsable. 
They must also find substances which can yield them carbon, in a soluble state, 
as carbonic acid, which is produced in all vegetable fermentation. 

“ In water and air are contained all the other elements of vegetables, and 
even carbon in a small proportion. If the pores are so large as to let the 
moisture through, or allow it to evaporate readily, vegetation ceases, and 
the plant soon dies : if they are'filled with water, so as to exclude ^ir, the 
same result follows. Mence it is evident th.<tt by altering the - mechanical 
texture of a soil without any dicmical change in its component parts, it may 
be made much more capable of supporting vegetation than it was before. The 
quantity of organic mattef or humus which will sustain vfegetable life is ex¬ 
tremely small, when other circumstances are favourable. Hence, in the 
improvement *of barren soils, the most essential process is to alter the me¬ 
chanical texture. In clays this is effected by repeated tillage, when the 
situation allows the superfluous moisture to run ofK This is the reason why 
good clays are in all countries looked upon as the best .soils, and sands as 
comparatively inferior. A soil which contains but little argillaceous or cal¬ 
careous earth in its composition was long considered as irreclaimably barren ; 
but, when the alternative presents itself of starving, or making poor suiids 
productive, means are soon found to correct their barrenness. 

“ ^s pure siliceous sand is too porous, the first thing is,go add substances 
which will readily fill up some of the pores.' Fine clay diffused through water 
docs so m-r'st effectually; and il is aslonishhig how small a portion if pure 
alumina tvill consolidate a loose sand, and emwert it into a good loam, the parts of 
which, when moistened, wUl adhere and form a clod in drying. Whenever thii^ is 
the case, the soil can no longer be considered as barren; bu^ it may not yet 
be fertile, however its porosity may be corrected: for this purpose it i-equircs 
organic matter already so far decomposed as to be readily assimilated to the 
substance of the plants. When vegetation is active, and the organs of plants 
vigorous, there is every reason to suppose that wa.«r is decomposed by the 
action of the leaves; but this d«es not take place in the infancy pf^he plant. 
The roots must find some nourishment ready prepared imd easily Assimilated, 
'■'hisihas a strict analogy with animal lifq. The kifant finds its earliest 
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nourilhment in its mother’s milk, or, by the admirable conwivance of nature, 
ip some similar substances. The body of a young chicken is formeti from the 
white of the egg in wlych it was enclosed; and the yolk is a provision for the 
period which intervenes between its being hatched and the time when its little 
bill is so hardened as to enable it to peck, and.take up insects or small seeds. 
The seed committed to the ground may be compared to an egg: the first 
expansion of the embryo is entirely from the substance of tlie seed ; and^ until 
the seed-leaves are fully formed, it takes little or nothing from the soil, except 
pure water. But after the real leaves expand, it requires more nourishment, 
and if this is not found in the pores of the soil, or if the roots cannot penetrate 
to it, the plant languishes and dies. It is of no use that^lcnty of qcb manure 
is somewhere in the soil, if it bef not accessible. Or if it be not in a proper state 
to be alisorbed by the tender fibres of the roots. The plant will*die, as an 
animal would by the side of a chest full of provisions, which arc locked up, or 
unfit for his org^s of digestion. These principles lead naturally to the best 
practice in improving or cultivating the soil; and we shall find that the mode 
pursued by the Flemings admirably accords with the theoiy. , 

“ The trenching and mixing prepare the soil for receiving the additions of 
organic matter. The roots are fed with a liquid manure rcadilyltaken up, 
and greatly invigorating, until a sufficient portion of humus is formed, which 
gives the most gradual and regular supply of nourishment. At the same time 
solid particles are deposited, which fill some of the pores, and begin that 
accumulation of humus which in time will convert the whole into a rich ani^ 
fertile soil. 

“ It must be observed, that the smaller the particles of sand the better the 
soil will be after being improved. Coarse sand, each particle of which is a 
visible crystal, alloaw the humus to be readily washed out. It must be mixed 
with clay or marl to fill up some of its pores ; and if this is not already done 
I>\’ nature it must be done by art, or all the labour bestowed on the cultivation, 
and all the manure expended, will never be repaid by the produce. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest consequence to all improvers of barren lands, to 
know, not only what proportion of siliceous and argillaceous earths there is in 
the soik but also what is the actual size*of the particles. This is very easily 
ascertained by means of the sicnplc instrument, consisting of metallic sieves, 
which is aescribed in the essay on the Analysis of Soils [Joi/w. Kng, Agr. 
Hoc., vol. i. p; 46.]. When a considerable proportion of the dry pulverised 
earth passes through the findht sieve, it is a sure*sign that the soil, if nut 
nlre.aly fertile, can be easily made so. That which is most readily improved 
• consists of a small portion of coarse sand, mixed with a larger portion of finer, 
and with a considerable portion of impalpable earth, partly siliceous and 
piutly argillaceous and calcareous, so that when it is moistened it docs not 
form a tough paste, but dries into clods easily pulverised between the fingers. 
Thp degree of fertility will depend altogether on the quantity of humus which 
is incorporated with this loam, and which the specific gravity readily dis¬ 
covers, tlic richer soils being the lightest, for humus is much lighter than 
any of the simple earths. 

_ “ Keeping this igt view, it is casv to show the advantage or disadvantfi|;c of 
different modes of proceeding, wnich should vary with the nature of the 
original soil. In the natural earth which has never been cultivates!, or which 
is dug up from a considerable depth below the surface, portions of different 
kinds of e^th are found in thin layers, or in separate pieces, which, being pul¬ 
verised and mix|d together, want nothing but the addition of humus to make 
them a fertile soil. Here the use the trenching-spade is evident. No other 
mstrument could so Veil divide the earths and mix them in due proportions. 
The more the ground is stirred the better it becomes; and, by a course of 
cultivation which, instead of exllkusting the humus, gradually increases its 
quantity, becomes at last a rich mould, like that of a garden in which all 
Iilants suit&l to the (jinidte thrive luxuriamly. In tlie progress to this state 
.of fertility the soil must have pass.ed throuJsn every intermediate state; and the. 
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same process, which *at ^ny one period effected the improvement, mu%t be 
judicious if applied to any soil similar in its nature. In agriculture, as well 9s 
in most arts and sciences, to stand still is the prelude^ to goiqg back. The 
soil, under (he hands of a skilful agriculturist, must not only be made to 
produce all that it is capable .of producing, but/.ts capacity ior production 
must be continually increasing, until it arrives at that state when a further 
increase of humus would loosen its texture too much to produce many of the 
most valuable jilants, which are the chief objects of cultivation j for. beyond 
a certain proportion, the increase of humus docs not always increase the 
produce. . 

“ These ^reliminarjf observations appear necessary, to enable those who may 
not have paid much attention to the theory of vegetation, to trace their ac¬ 
cordance Vith the practice which experience and observation alone hare 
suggested and confirmed. They may also be uscftil in suggesting to those 
who would imitate any particular system of husbandry ^le modifications 
which arc necessary, where the soil, climate, and other circumstmiccs arc 
different. , , 

“ The advantages of stirring the soil to a considerable depth by trenching 
and deep ploughing, which only now begin to be generally appreciated in 
England, and the intimate union of the manure with every portion of the soil, 
have long been practically acknowledged by the farmers in the Netherlands.” 
(p. 54.) 

^ Mr. Babington shows that the Flax-Dodder {Cusntia epillnum) is common in 
flax fields in Shropshire, in Wales, in the West of Ireland, in Argyleshire, in 
Somersetshire, and in Dumfriesshire. In Somersetshire this weed is known 
by the name of the Mulberry, derived probably from the form and ap¬ 
pearance of its bunches of pale pinkish flowers; in the West of Ireland it is 
denominated the Parasite plant. It was introduced into Ireland in 1836, by 
some Odessa flaxseed ; but it is never found in American or Kiga seed. “ It 
is therefore manifest, the almost certain way of avoiding tliis troublesome weed 
is by obtaining American or Uiga seed, and not purchasing Odessa seed.” 

The Advantage of mixing Soils is shown in a prize essay by Mr. Linton ; 
by whom a barren sand was rendered iit for producing gootberops, by spreading 
150 yards of clay on each acre, the expense ofawhich was under 6/. The land 
is never so productive the first two years, or until the* clay has got well pul¬ 
verised ami mixed with the sand, a.s it is afterwards; and will not grow a good 
crop or a fine sample of barley till five or six Jears after \he clay is laid on, 
Mr. Linton therefore sowed oats, and succeeded perfectly. • 

A paper da the Reduction of Horse Labour shows a saving by two-horse 
ploughs of one fourth, and by single-horse carts of one fifth. 

The remaining papers we must leave till another opportunity. As almost 
every gentleman of landed property in England is a subscriber to the Journal 
of the AgiicuUural Sodely, we hope they will lend it to their gardeners as 
well as to their bailiffs ; for assuredly it is calculated to be of great benefit to 
both, provided they belong to the reading class of these professions. To those 
who do not belong to this clas.s, the Journal, like every other work which 
treats of principles as well as practice, w'ill in a great raeasuye be a sealed book. 


Art. II. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, S^c., lately published, tvith s(^me Account of 
those considered the more interesting,. , * 

looms Plantarum Bariorutih, ^c. By Link, Klotzsch, and Gtto. Part 11. ' 
We have in our preceding Volume, p. 556., ncA.foed the first part of this 
elegant work ; that now before<-us contains dcscri[>tions and figures/if 1. I‘uya 
Altenstefnu; 2. Lobelia dfscoloi;,; 3. Olinia capensi^; 4. fl'xalis Ottonir; 
5. Micrdstylis bistionantha; and tl. Oncijliuin carthagindnsc Swartz. Thg 



CatalogiK^ of Works on Gardening'^c. 8.5 

platcl are scientifically and beautifully drawn and coloured, and ^ch is ac¬ 
companied by numerous dissertations. 

Dctcriplimi (Tune Nouielle JEsjmee de Figmer fJ'icus Saussurediu^. Par Aug. 
Pyr. de Candolle. 

This new species of JFTcus was obtainect by M. de Saussure, from Cels of 
Monte Rouge, under the name of Galactod^ndrou nova species. It flowered 
in Nov. 1839, and, having been examined by M. do Candolle the younger, was 
found to be a J''icus, and named after the gentleman with whom it flowered. 
It is nearly allied to 2<’icus coriilcea, a native of,thc East Indies, introduced 
to Britain in the year 1772, and figured in Hooker’s EJttic Flora., 

• 

Hnitiaac Nolice stir let Phtnlcs Hares cultivecs dans le Jardiii de Giiteve. Par 
"M. Aug. Pyr. et Alphonse do Candolle, Professeurs a I’Academie, ct Direc- 
tcurs du Jardin. 

The plants enumerated are all in British gardens ; and Acrdtriche dcpr&sa 
R, Hr,, Maxill^ia Deppei Lindl., and Epiddndron Candojlei, arc^ figured in 
this notice. 

A Catalogue of the PlniUs growing in Sombat/ and Us VicinUp j spontaneous, cul- 
rated, or introduced, as far as they have been ascertained. By John Graham. 
Published under the auspices, and for the use of the Agri-llorticultural 
Society of Western India. 8vo, pp. 254. Bombay, 1839.' 

This Catalogue was presented to the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western 
Inilia, by John Graliain, Esq. ; it is not complete, but it will be continucil 
by Mr. Nimmo, the friend of Mr. Graham. The arrangement is that of De 
< 'andnile, and it includes 169 orders, commencing with Ranunculaceae and 
ending with Pungi As a tribute to the memory of Mr, Graham, we copy 
the following notice. 

Mr. Graliam, a native of Dumfriesshire, arrived in India in 1828, under 
the patronage of the late Sir John Malcolm, who was at that time Governor 
of this I’resideucy. He was honoured with the friendship and esteem of that 
great ai^d good maw, and lived in his fanTily until he was nominated by him to 
the appointment of Deputy Ijostinaster-General, which he held up to the 
period of liis death, tie possessed a combination of qualities which pecu¬ 
liarly fitted him for the duties of his office. The natural kindness of his dis¬ 
position led him to 'be courbeofis and obliging to evdly one who had business 
to t-'ansact with him, and to be ever ready and willing to investigate every 
^complaint, and to rectify any errors that might have been comfhitted by his 
subordinates; while, at the same time, no unreasonable applications or ground¬ 
less complaint disturbed the equanimity of his temper: nor did he serve the 
government with less zeal and diligence than he served the public. 

“ The performance of his arduous duties left him little leisure for the prose¬ 
cution of his favourite pursuit; but the few and brief opportunities which 
were aflbrded him were eagerly laid hold of and improved; and it should be 
lulded, that one of the objects he was desirous to effect, while superintendent 
of the Society’s garden, shortly after its establishment, was, to store it^ith 
an extensive assortment of rare wffd, as well as useful, Indian plants, chiefly 
collected by himself. . 

“ His private virtues v. ill be long held in affectionate remembrance by his sor¬ 
rowing fridhds. There were a gentleness and modesty of manner, a simplicity 
and ingenuousness of disposition, an humble-mindcdness,'‘and a total frcedoiy 
from guffe and swf-seeking, which eggaged the attachment and esteem of every 
qne to whom he was ^nown. Ilis whole chameter and conduct were habi¬ 
tually regulated by a deep sense of his own nuwal imperfection, and by an 
humble endeavour to act mi all thiifgs in conformity with the Divine Will. 

“ Mr. f^aljam expired at Khandalla, the favourite scene of his botanical 
researches, bn the 28tjj of May, 1839, at thg age of 34, after only a few days’ 
jllness. The intelligence of his death wfts received at every station wwin 
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this Prcsvicncy with an almost universal feeling of sorrow and regret,' and 
his fricncis have testified their admiration of his character, and their sorrow 
for his death, by the erection of a handsome monument over his grave.” 
(P- 

To the European gardener ,and botanist this .catalogue is interesting, ns 
describing the appearance of many of our stove exotics when growing in their 
native habitats, and likewise as showing what European or American plants 
arc also indigenous to India, or have been introduced there. 

Clematis grata grows in hedges and thickets, and the feathery tmis of its 
carpels give the hedges of India very much the same appearance as the 
travellers’ ^oy docs (dose of the chalky districts in the neighbourhood of 
London. The rocket larkspur is naturalised sn Deccan gardens, where it is 
jdanted Dclow orange and peach trees to keep down weeds. itaphanus 
caudatus, the Java radish, has long tapering pods like whip thongs, and is 
much cultivated in gardens. Mignonette is introduced, and a universal 
favourite. Cratm'va lluxburgd is a middle-sized tree, planted about temples 
and Mussulman tombs; and mso near the abodes of the dead in the Society 
Islands. 2’amarix cricoides furnishes brooms, as heath does in Europe. 
HMscus JSosa sinensis, the “shoe flower,”cs held in great esteem, and several 
varieties arc in cultivation. Daliira 4lba, the thorn-apple, is common among 
rubbish about villages all over the country ; it possesses very strong narcotic 
properties, and has on several occasions been fatally used by Bombay thieves, 
who administer it to deprive their victims of the power of resistance. The 
'‘Chinese use D. ferox for the same nefarious purposes. Rosa indica is common 
ill every garden, and in flower all the year [as it might be on English conser¬ 
vatory walls]: it forms a pretty good edging for garden walks, when neatly 
kept.' The common sweetbriar is a delicate plant in Indmn gardens. C'aniia 
indica is found in gardens every where, and is in flower the greater part of the 
year. Its leaves arc used to thatch houses with in Cayenne. Cupressus 
glaiica, the common Indian cypress, or cedar of Goa, is found in gardens in 
Bombay and the Deccan. There are some fine specimens in the jicshwa’s old 
garden at Phoolshahcr; and also a little lower down the river, at Corygaum, 
surrounding an obelisk raised to commemorate the battle Toiight there on the 
1st January, 1818. CoL Sykes observes that„“the Deccan produces none of 
the coniferous family, except jC'uprcssus; but it should be added, that it is 
only found in gardens, or planted by the band of man.” 

These notes, which are- taken at random in tiirning otier the leaves, show 
the kind of information which the book contains for the general reader. < 

Catalogue of Plants belonging to the Natural Order Coni/cra;, cultivated for Sale 
btf Lucombe, Pence, and Co., Nxetcr Nursery, Single sheet. 

This is the fullest catalogue of Conifera: which has yet been publi.shcd: 
the number of pines being 63, of .d'bies 16, Picca 11, Liirix 6, 6'edrus 2, 
Araucaria 4, Cunningh^ia 1, JDdnmara 2, Sf'huja 6, Callitris 3, Cupressus 8, 
Taxodimn 2, and Jliniperus 27 ; in all, 151 species and varieties. 

Our readers are probably aware that our talented correspondent Mr. Glen- 
dintxng has lately joined the firm of Lucombe, Pince, and Co. In noticing 
this circumstance in a paragraph at the end of the catalogue, Messrs. Lucombe 
and Co. express thdr readiness to lend their assistance in the arrangement of 
arboreturas and piaetums, and to aid in establishing scientific classification 
and correct nomenclature; without which, as they justly observe, assemblages 
of trees and shrubs lose great part of their vmue. An original and most 
valuable feature in the practice of Messrs. Lucombe and Co., and vfaich we 
could wish to see adopted by all nurseryiuen, is, that of keeping by tliera a 
stock of labels, formed of cast iron and lead, for sending ouhwith collection.'). 
The names are stamped on a plate of lead, and th^,indentations arc filled in 
with white paint on a black ^ound. A disc on the shank of the label at 
once prevents it from being pushed too fur into the ground, and £om leaning 
..^eitl^pr to the one side or the other. The stamping df the munes on these 
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itbuvio ui4gtji. aviiu uu vaywujac«i/aon for woflciiicn 1 x 1 wcftthfir when tiie^ could not 
work out of doors, for persons in workhouses perlfaps, and for women and 
children. We intended to have given a figure of Mr. Glendinning’s label, but 
must defer this till our next Number. 

Hints for an Essay on Anemology and Ombrology, founded parity on admitted 
J’riuciples, and partly on Observations and Discoveries, recently made, on the 
Influence of the Planet Jupiter and its Satellites on our Almosplwrc; ’with a 
Weather Almcmaek for 1841. By Peter Leigh, Esq., A.M., Author of 
“ The Music'of the Eye.” ISmo, pp. 58. London, 1841. If. 

This pamphlet, like the Music of the Eye, is curious*and original, and may 
in/crcst such of our readers as ^tudy the weather scientifically. Th** <’'’>iowing 
quotations are practical: — 

“ Perhaps summer in England, or the greatest influence of the »iiii, begins 
about three days,after that foil moon nearest the tune when the period of day¬ 
light begins to be sixteen hours long: this is near the end of May or beginning 
of June; perhaps it ends about three days before that.full mqon nearest 
which the period of daylight is about twelve hours long, or the middle of 
September. Not that it is to be ihferred that the sun has not a great deal of 
power very often after this; which is, perhaps, sometimes increased by the 
retentive power of clouds, or even their reflection and refraction, or magniiy- 
ing power. 

“ Perhaps winter, or the least influence of the sun, begins about three dayij 
after that new moon nearest the time when the period of daylight begins to be 
only eight hours long, or the middle of December; and ends about three 
days before that new moon nearest the time when the period of daylight is 
! welve hours long, ftir about the third week of March. This, of course, as 
well as the period of summer, will vary in different climates, and in the locali¬ 
ties of hills, and with the materials of which those hills arc composed. It 
may also here be worth observing, that Kirwan says that July is the warmest 
month in places above nnrt-h IntituHe. and Aiimist in nlaces below that 
latitude.” (p. 10.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. 1. uenerat jsoticesi 

Kopjis from metallic Wire were manufactured in Germany so early as 1827, 
and they arc now manufactured in Dundee. Though their chief use is for the 
navy and for railroads, yet there are various garden purposes to which they 
might be apjilied. For example : for supporting netting over a cherry garden; 
for supporting canvass or mats over a flued border; for serving as guy repcs to 
newly transplanted large trees, such as the spruces, nearly 100 ft. high, trans¬ 
planted at Elvaston Castle, &c. A scries of these ropes laid across a river, and 
fixed firmly at thdr extremities, would form the foundation of a cheaps and 
durable bridge. Many other uses Ivill occur to the gardener, the forester, and 
the agriculturist. ^ 

Indian Rubber Pavement, — Amoflg the marvels of the times, a patent has 
actually bJen taken out for paving the streets of London with India rubber ; 
and many scientific persons are sanguine as to its success. There is to be a 
substratum of wSod, on which is to be put a facing of caoutchouc mixed witti 
iron filings and sawda8t,*to a deptif of several inches. This, it is calculated, 
will resist the il) influence of all weathers, and make the most delightful and 
durable pavement. (A/on^ Chron.fSm. 6.) 

Oarden Culture of Exotics. — There can be jio doubt that the proportions 
of the difto’ent constituertts of the ashes of plants have the greatest influence 
upon the vigour and productiveness of thoNant itself; and T have no hesita- 
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tion in s^tviug that the culture of plants (more especially the garden culture 
of exotics) will never he brought to anything like periection till they have 
each and all been submitted to chemical examination, the proportion of all 
their saline constituents accurately determined, and the nature of the soil for 
each chosen upon these grounds. (^Madden in Qiurt. Jotmi, Agr., vol. x. p. 90.) 

Sending Cuttings by Letter. — 1 saw a notice some* time ago, in your Maga- 
ziuei of a plan for sending small slips of plants to a distance by folding them 
up in oiled paper. I had previously sent some cuttings of geraniums a journey 
of 250 miles, by enclosing them in tinfoil, the edges of which were well 
folded, even so ns to prevent evaporation; and, on their arrivS at their desti¬ 
nation, thcj{ were as ‘rresh, to all appearance, as when first taken from the 
parent plant. The facilities of the new postage system may render such a 
plan very Trcqucntly available. — ir. Seinfeld Grci/. Stockton on Tees, 

19. 1840. 

TVie Maggot in Onions cannot be destroyed without destroying the crop at 
the same time; but the perfect insect, which is a species of Jl/usca not unlike 
the house-f^, may be [irevcnted from laying its eggs on the young plants, by 
watering them twice or tlirice a week, from the middle of May to the bepn- 
ning of July, with any fetid liquid, such as 'stide soapsuds mixed with a little 
stale tobacco water. The fly lays its eggs in the axils of the leaves, and the 
caterpillar, when hatched, eats its way down to the centre of the bulb, where 
it remains, feeding on its substance, till mature, and it then cats its way out 
through the bottom or side of the bulb, and undergoes in the soil its next 
stage of transformation, coming out a winged insect in six weeks or two 
months afterwards. This information was given us by a very intelligent young 
gjirdencr from Lancashire, John Catton, at present working in Kollison’s 
nurseries, Tooting.— Cond. Dec. 18. 1840. 

That Amount of Instruction which is worthy the Title of Education consists 
in such a direction ^ven to the thoughts, by the nature of the lessons con¬ 
veyed, as shall produce a permanent good inHuence on the mind and heart. 
In this view, a person may be so far instructed as to read and write well, 
without such direction having been given to the reading and writing as to 
constitute education. When education has been grafted upon instruction, the 
intellectual powers are cultivated, and the heart ameliorated. “ Instruction 
operates on the mind, education on the heart •, amt we know tliat sin is 
engendered in the heart.” Instruction must prepare the way for education, 
and becomes more and mSvc competent as it advances. ‘^Education, though 
not always successful, as no human method can be, is the most perfeci, in¬ 
strument for restraining persons irom vice and crime. Let those then who 
object to instruction improve the methods in use, and supply education in its 
stead ; a sound and really efiicient education, which will reach the under¬ 
standing as well as the memory, the heart as well as the hand and eye; and 
which, while it teaches the people tliat they have duties to perform to their 
Maker and their fellow-creatures, will furnish them also with that knowledge 
which svill enable them the more easily and the more efficiently to fulfil all 
their duties to tliemselvcs and their families, namely, that of providing lor their 
temporal wants, of raising themselves above the teinptati<;ips of poverty and 
the degradation of dependence. (Mwn. (Jiiroti., Dec. 26. 1840.) 

Music, «! a Branch of PopiUar Education. — Among the measures now in 
progress fur the education of the people, the importance of music, as a branch 
of public instruction, has not been overlooked. A paper has just belbn printed 
and circulated under the authority of the Committee of the Privy Council on 
I^ducation, announcing the establishment gf a singing school in Lo&lon for 
schoolmasters, and containing cm account of the manner in which it is to be 
conducted. In this i)aper,»which is ably^ drawn up, the "great and now 
generally recognised benefits of music, as an agent i.. the religious, moral, and 
social improvement of the people, are placed in a strong light:—•, ^ 

“ In those countries where the education of the' pcj^ple has rdbeived the 
greatest attention, instruction in singing has long been regarded as an im- 
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poftant branch of school discipline. The sentiments appropriate 1^ childhood 
and youth find expression in the music taught in the elementary schools; 
and lessons calculated to make a deep impression on the cha^-ter of the 
children, and to influence their future conduct, are linked with the most 
pleasing associations in the songs sung in the schools of’ Germany and Swit¬ 
zerland. The religious duties of the school are rendered much more im¬ 
pressive, where simple but solemn music forms a part of the exercise^. 

“ In this country, of late years, the importance of teaching vocal music in 
elementary schools has generally been acknowledged. It is now considered us 
an essential part of infant education, and is steadily m.aking its way into other 
schools for the poor. The important and useful inflSence of v«»c'al music on 
the manners and habits of iifdividuals, and on the character of communities, 
Tew will be prepared to dispute. It is, however, satisfactory to know that the 
degrading habits of intoxication, which at one time characterised the |)uorcr 
classes of Germany, arc most remarkably diminished since the art of singing 
has become afmost as common in that country as the power of speech; a 
humanising result attributable to the excellent elementajy schools of many of 
the states of Germany.” 

Two difficulties have hithert<» stood in the way of our national cultivation 
of vocal music: first, the want of a method for teaching it in any schools, and 
particularly in clemeutary schools ; and, secondly, the want of a machinery for 
bringing any good method that might be introduced within the reach of the 
musters of such schools. In order to surmount the first of these difficulties, 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Kducation has charged Mr. John 
Ilullah, a gentleman of distinguished musical attainments, with the duty of 
preparing ibr the use of elementary schools, and for publication under the 
authority of the oeuncil, a course of instruction in vocal music, founded upon, 
and embracing all the practical points in, the celebrated method of VVilliehii, 
now in operation with such remarkable results in Paris, (dfuni. Chron., 
Jan. 14. 1841.) 

A good deal will be found in our Volumes for 1829 and 1830, written by 
ourselves, and also by difierent correspondents, on the importance of music as 
a brj^nch of popular education ; but certainly, sanguine as we were then 
accused of being, we did not«go so fur as to anticipate the happiness which wc 
now exfierience, after the lapse of only ten years, at the speedy realisation ol 
our wishes. The progress which national education is now making in thi» 
country is indeed must, gi^tifying ; and, thou^ it must necessarily be a 
n-smber of years before the system is carried to such a degree of perfection 
as it . is in Prussia, Uuvariu, Wurtemburg, Baden, and Austria, yet who can 
predict the progress it will have made before another ten years have passed 
away V The idea that there is one kind of education for the rich and aiiothei 
for the poor, will probably soon be con.sidered as unreasonable as that there 
should be one law for the rich and another for the poor. The young ganlenei 
will thus see that however much he may now be before his older brethren, 
when he comes to be an old man himself he will be hard pressed on by those 
who arc now growing up to compete with him; and he should therefore take 
every opportunh.y which presents itself of storing his mind with ideits, or oi 
adopting some business where file labour required is more that of tlic hand: 
than of the head.— Cond. « 

Amuseme/tl oj" sonic kind is a necessity of all ages and all conditions. The 
poorer & man is and the more he is a slave of toil, the more needful it is thal 
he should find diversion and refreshment of some kind for his weary spjrit 
and tile more important that h| should find it in enjoymeuts which arc not 
sensual, and whiclf, while they soothe his senses, refine them. The human 
heart is naturally so unquiet, morose, and jealous a thing—so apt to makt 
self the centre of all itssthoughft and sentiments, that the happiest man is In 
who can qiust frequently find the means of escaping from liis own narrov 
persomAlty, to fix Ins ifttention on some^iing which is not himself. Interes 
him in the recital oT tome noble action,* excite him by verses or songs„wbisi 
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give expression to lofty sentiments, or paint the beautiftil features of natural 
scenery, and you will see*^him rejoicing in his own emotions, mastered and, 
melted by the omnipotence of the arts. Music, the most seductive and 
purest of* them all, is calculated more than all to exercise a sway over the 
popular heart, raising therein sen^tions alternately growing and refined. The 
historical monuments of antiquity universally attest the influence of this art as 
a means of civilisation. Why, then, should we reject a means so powerful, at 
a moment w'hen the springs of morals are so weakened amongst us ? Govern¬ 
ments which seek to secure the affections of the masses will do well to attract 
their confidence by procuring, for them, as far as the power is in their hands, 
work, educaljon, and afliusemcnt. Let the industrious poor, when assailed 
by the solicitations of the factious, be able to >eply :—“We, too, have our 
share in tlid distribution of the social enjoyments ; that share is adapted to! 
our simple tastes, and proportioned to our scanty leisure. With it wc arc 
content; and, far from striking at a social condition of things in which we 
hold an honourable place, we are ready to defend it against every species of 
attack.” For myself, I feel satisfied that the administration has rightly ap- 
prehcndc'd the wants’ of the j)eople ; it has justly felt that the lalwurer must 
iiave some diversion from his labour. 1 lis leisure hours it has sought to fill 
up in a manner which should be agreeable while it was useful; and, in that 
design, it has created this great and admirable system of scholastic institutions, 
appropriated to different sexes and various ages, and of which the musical 
one is, in my opinion, neither the least brilliant nor the least moral. 1 am 
firmly persuaded that the singing schools are worthy of all favour, and fit 
objects of the munificence of municipal councils. (^Athenwum, April 11.1840.) 


Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

BUSSIA. 

CovitLAyT), May 10. 1840.—I agree with you, that ere many years pass over 
our heads, we shall have railro^s o^cr this country, and that they will be 
joined to those of neighbouring countries, so that by and*by. we may* sing, 
bating the intervention of the herring-pond, 

“ To gang to London’s but a walk.” 

The improvements since I first knew the world' age incredible. The salted 
cucumbers 1 sent you grew in my own garden, and are produced by niillic is 
in every garden*, or rather in all the gardens in Itussia. They arc sown in beds 
of good rich earth, the seeds about 5 in. apart. The runners they make are 
very short, and the cucumbers grow very thick upon them, requiring no care 
in the cultivation, and only occasional waterings to keep the seeds from drying, 
as we generally sow them in June, when our wann and dry weather com¬ 
mences ; it will not do to sow them earlier, on account of the frost, i. e. cold. 
But as I prefer practice to theory, I send you a pound of cucumber seed [sent 
to Mr. Cnarlwood for distribution]: you may try a few this season in a warm 
sunny situation, making the seeds sprout before you put thettf, in the ground, 
to save time. Ours is a dreadful climate, foV, though I am writing to you on 
the 21st day,of May n. s., not a single tree of any kind is in leaf, the goose¬ 
berry bushes alone showing a few. To-day, the 22d, we have only 4" of 
warmth by Reaumur, whence you may conclude what a horrid climate Ve have, 
and one so truly uncertain. Last year 1 an-ived the 11th (23d), and almost 
all my tulips had done blowing, and this year they have not opened, f must 
add that, m sowing the cucumbers, you mifst sow them -in rows of 9 in. to 
10 in. apart, which will leave ample room for runners.— J. li, C. May 10. 
1840. “ 

Courland.—This day, June 7 .,n. s., our apple trees are not in {ilossom, or 
limes in leaf; in short I have never known so backwdrd a season, ^thought 
V;hat Rummer would never commencS) in fact wc have enfy had warm weather 
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• 

theSe last four days. My gardener has made fof me a new liind of bed 
•for growing the Russian cucumber. He makes a double frame of dung on 
the plain ground, leading a space between the two rows of dung 18 or 20 inches 
wide, and about 18 in. high. The dung is not meant to ^vebeat. In the 
trough thus formed by the walls of dung hc^puts fine rich earth, and sows his 
cucumber seeds in two tows. He assures me I shall have a better crop than 
in the usual beds, and in case of a rainy season no comparison. We,shall see. 
-J. C. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

• 

Jusskii'A gmudi/lwa. — Dr. Samuel A. Cmtwright *a( Natchgj, Mississippi 
Stsitc, read a lecture before tbe Lyceum of that city, in 1839, on tlic health* 
^)i-escrving property of thejussieua. It is found on the stagnant waters of Lower 
Louisiana in great quantities, floating on the surface ; and where it appears the 
water is more or less clear, in proportion to the greater or less quantity of the 
plant. Dr. Chrtwright thinks that the pores of the plant constitute the 
alembic through which the impurities of the water pass off Tlie plant bears 
a flower 3 or 4 feet aliove the surface of the water; tfie root^s several feet 
in length, lies horizontally in the water, about 2 in. below the surface; and, ' 
with the leaves, forms such a dense covering to the water, as to constitute a 
bridge sufficiently strong to enable snakes and the smaller animals to pass 
over the pools in which it grows. Dr. Cartwright tliinks that the growth of 
this plant is conducive to the health of the region in which it abounds, by 
puritying the water in which it grows ; for, though he visited the region "to 
which the plant is indigenous in the hottest season of the year, he found the 
stagnant waters of the lakes and bayons, which were covered by the plant, as 
pure to the sight %nd taste as if it had just fallen from the clouds. South of 
the district where the plant grows, stagnant pools and bayons become very 
impure, and he therefore infers that it consumes or feeds upon those substances 
which, in other situations, corrupt and vitiate stagnant waters in warm climates.- 
In proof of his theory, he adduces another fact, viz. the salubrity of the 
region in which the plant abounds, notwitlistanding that it contains more 
stagnant water apd swamps than any other inhabited district of the same 
cxtcift: in the United States^ The health of the people is even remarkable. 
The growth of the plant is bounded by thp 30th degree of north latitude, 
and the soil and face of the country on both sides of it are similar, viz. 
alluvial, and coifUining lakes, swamps, and stagnant water, and covered with 
nearly the same vegetable productions. The country north is unhealthy, its 
stagnant waters impure, and life of short duration. On the south side, the 
atmosphere is wholesome, the water pure, and, as just said, the people 
healthy. In the country on Bayon Lafourche, where the plant grows, a 
great number of the original settlers were living, who migrated from Nova 
Scotia before the American revolution. The negro population is very 
miraerous and remarkably long-livetl, many living beyond the age of JOO years. 

1 had the pleasure to see_ Dr. Cartwright in this city two months since, when 
he confirmed to me the fact of the health-preserving quality of the jussieua, 
by the relation of two cases, the particulars of whi(£ 1 will procure aAd send 
to you- J. ilr. Philadelphia, i^ov. 27. 1840. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Ce'SEVS Northiimlterlandia and XUppcrus longus. — 1 have enclosed you the 
account of the cactus I mentioned to you. Jt was brought home by Mr. 
Nightingale from Tobago, and Ubars a very large white flower. I should like 
it named after His Grace the Duke of IJorthnmbcrland. Would Ccrcus 
Northuftllicrl&ndirt do V [According to the received rules, C. Nortlmmber- 
landiuna would be |)referable. See LirKAey’s IiUroductioH to Botany, .^d e<iq 
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p. S32.] I txuned to you that one of the scarcest plants ever found in this country 
was found in one of my meadows at Boy ton, viz. C'ypcru* longus. Mr. Peat 
had not been but a very few hours with me at Boyton when he made the 
discovery. Strange to say, I never noticed it till’then, although the meadow 
is within 500 yards of the house, in a piece of three quarters of an acre, 
divided from east to west by a small water ditch. OA the south side of the 
meadow there is not a root to be seen, but on the side which is sloping and 
facing the south, behind which there is an artificial water course filled two or 
three times a year for the watering of the meadows, it grows in great abundance. 
The Cypcriw longus grows in great abundance there. If you look into 
Witliering’s Sritish Botany, p. 911., you will sec how few habitats there are, 
and those doubtful.— A. li, Lambert, Dec. l-i.’lSiO. 

The following are the dimensions of the ccreus referred to by Mr. Lambert, 
as given to that gentleman by His Grace the Duke of Northumbcrlaiul : 
height 22 ft., circumference at the bottom 3 fl. :i in., circumference in the 
middle 2 ft., circumference at the top 1 ft. 4 in. — X. Si/im, ,Tuty 2. 1810. 

Ctttcus tuberdsus Willd. was discovered by Mr. Lamliert in one of Ids woods, 
growing plentifully in one spot onlj', to wit, in the wood called tlrcat Bidge, 
between Boyton Wood and South Hill, Wilts'. (Withering's Botany, p. 911.} 
The Boyton habitat of 6’yperui lungu.s is, we believe, now publisl’ieil tor the 
first time.— Cond. 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism, 

MbRATVM, —Page 47., line 19. from the top, for “branches” read “bunches. 

Chatsworth Conservatory, — In the last Number of the (jardener's Maf-a-Aiie 
(p. 41.), a correspondent, under the initials il. B., in speaking of the great 
conservatory here, siiys, “ It seems very ill built, and of very inferior ma¬ 
terials both wood and ghtss.” Now, this is not the fact, and the individual in 
question cannot possibly be a practical man, for both the material and v.orl. 
nianship are universally allowed to be of the very best description, and they 
have not been equalled in any building of the kind, either large or small. No 
expense has been spared in procuring the best materials and flic best workmen 
from every part of the country ; therefore II. B. has unwjsely suffered himself 
to remark on a subject which, it'is evident to hose conversant with the prin¬ 
ciples of construction, he did not understand. — Jobu Uobertspn, Chatsworth, 
Jan, 13. 1841. • 

TTie Pleasure Grounds at Theobalds, — I am ('leased to sec among voVtr 
“ Notes on Country Seats and Gardens,” given in the Gard, Alag, for Nov. 
1840, that of Theobalds, near Cheshunt. Several years since. I had some 
thoughts of gmog you a sketch of the above place for the Magazine ; but the. 
ornamental part of the grounds being only a narrow strip, I thought it would 
scarcely have proved acceptable, and therefore declined it. I am led to 
suppose that Mr. Scott, who was Mr. Wingfield’s gardener, must have left the 
(dace at the time you were there, as otherwise 1 think he would have told you 
who la(d out the grounds. jWc went over them with a gentleman who is the 
present occupier, G. H. Heppcl, lisq.] When Mr. Wingfield-‘ook Theobalds, 
the whole of the (dace, including the house, 'was in a most dilajiidatcd state, 
and he then* kindly employed me to lay out the gardens, and to make such 
alterations as 1 thought necessary, in order to give the [ilace as much variety 
as its limited space would admit of, in the accomplishment of which' no ex¬ 
pense was spared in bringing it to the state in which you saw it. However, 
in thus claiming the outline as it regards the walks, clumps, &c., and also the 
selection of shrubs for plantin^t, I must not detract frbm Mr. Wingfield 
the degree of merit due to Ifim afterwards in carrying out diore fully his 
plans lor embellishment, in which he succeeded admirably ; especially as it 
regards planting the irregular line of light trees and !;}irubs along fhe margin 
^ of the walks in the front lawn, and planting, lopping, ai 2 d pruning’both in 
“iPont 'and back of the house, in order to bring to View desirable objeets. 
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an J to exclude others which were to liim objectionable, in wlych he dis- 
i|}hiyed very considerable taste, and with great elitect. Mre. Wingfield also, 
in the floral department, exhibited great taste in the selection of appropriate 
kinds of flowers for furnishing the clumps, and it was at her suggestion that 
the arches of trelliswork srere placed over tlje straight walk in the back lawn. 
— T.Rutger. 71. Navp How, JDevonporl, yov. 19. 1840. 

On Ihe Nalurnl Succattion of forest frees itt the United States,—\n,yo\. V. 
p. 421^ is a short paper of mine on this subject, and lam now enabled to 
add another fact, in confirmation of those there stated, and from the best 
authority'. • ■' 

The Hev, Dr. Dwight, formerly President of Yall Collide,^Connecticut, 
.say.s, that in AiUlison Count}^ Vermont, the lands which have b^n once cul¬ 
tivated, anr' again permitted to lie waste for several years, yielif a rich and 
fine groat)) of hickory. <.)f this wood there is not a single tree in any 
oi-iginal I’oresl within fifty miles of the spot. The native growth here is pine, 
of w''’"h he did not see a single stem in a whole grove of hickory. Similar 
sp .'ciineus of an entire change in the forest vegetation aje comjnon in many, 
perhaps in all parts of New England, where the land has been cultivated, and 
again covered with wood. — J. M. PhUndelphui, Oct. 30. 

hiicricait Button How/, or Plnne free (Pliitanvs oeeidenidlis). — In the 
J’rize Kssa/fs and Transactions of the Highland Society of Scotland, vol. v. p. 322., 
the Ucv. (f. J. lluniiltun states that a severe frost in June 1809 tlestroyed 
most of the largest American planes in England, and particularly in the ncigji- 
bourhood of London, while the Asiatic kinds escaped without injury, a siifli- 
ciciit [iroof of their com] arative hardiness. Granting the fact, I wish to know 
the reason of the same species of trees surviving the exposure to a cold for 
many days below # of Fahrenheit’s scale, and for months below the freezing 
point, i never heard of any button wood sustaining injury from even the cold 
of Cannila. The tree is one of the most thrifty, and its form of great beauty : 
the twisting of its hraiiches, noticed in the Arho-etum Brilnnniciim, vol. iii. 
p. 2047., is by no means common, and only occurs in a few of the lower 
limbs. The cabinetmakers jirize flic wood for bedstead posts and frames. 
Your, account of the Platanus i.-. higTily interesting, but 1 need not select 
that tre| for the remark, for»t applies to the whole work, of which the article 
forms a part. No book in the English langui^e, on any art or science, afl’ords 
me so much pleasure in reading as the Arboretum. Long may you live to 
enjoy the honour of yotnvustiful labour! — .f. A/T Philadelphia, Oct. 1840. 

*Phc Orange droves of fast Florida, (Vol. for 1840, p. OtiO.)—By .some 
strange inadvertence, Mr. Gordon, in the article referred tt), has spoken of 
these groves as if they were natural; an obvious mi.stuke, which we take 
blame to ourselves for not noticing in the same Number in which Mr. Gordon’s 
article was published. Mr. Gordon has, no doubt, follen into this mistake, 
from the fact, well known to all botanical travellers in East Florida, of several 
varieties of the orange being so common in some parts of that country, as to 
sow themselves and appear like natives. We by no nicans wish to screen 
ourselves, however, in this case or any other, from whatever blame may attach 
to us, and thea-fore we gladly ^lake this correction ; but, in order that Mr, 
Gordon may have an opportunity of explaining himself^ we quote the passage 
in which this error is referred to in the Gardener's Chronicle, No.'S. 

“ We have not a much better book than Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine ; 
yet the blunders in it, of which the worthy editor seems quite unconscious, 
are astounding^ In one of his last Numbers he allows a Mr. Alexander Giir- 
don to assert that tlu-re are natural orange groves all over East Florida, 
though every body Knows that the orange is’wUd only in the temperate parts 
of Eastern and Central Asia. This same gentleman even talks of the wild 
or native orange having oeen used as a stock for the finer kinds pf that fruit.” 
(Crito m^Gurdencr’s Chrgiiicle, Jan. 1C., p. 37.) 

(imrciis virens, V^ellos, and puhescens,, and Xi'hmus effusa. In the same 
publication, and iimncfliatcly following the passage just quoted, is the follow*' 
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ing. “ Th«re is a Mr. Main, who publishes a hst of British forest trees, 
among which he includes Quercus virens and Phcllos, two American species,* 
of which the former is unknown as a forest tree, and never am become so, 
on account of its tenderness, and the latter is hardly more common. The 
same author, who writes specially on forest trees, tells us that our durmast 
oak is.Quercus pubescens, a species only known in a Wild state in the South 
of Europe ; and ho includes in his list of elms the Continental C/lmus effiisa, 
of which he cannot point out a single specimen in the country, unless ip some 
botanic garden.” (Ibid.) From the manner in which this passage follows the 
former, the reader would naturally suppose that the list of forest trees referred 
to is in the Gardener’s Magazine, and that the error is one of " the astound¬ 
ing blundere” unnoticed by the editor of that periodical. But this is not. 
the case. The list referred to is published at the end of The Forest Planters 
and 'Pruneds Assistant, &c., by Mr. Main, published in 1839, and reviewed by us 
in the Gardener’s Magazine for that year, p. 467, Mr. Mqin’s work was 
also reviewed in the Atheneeum, and that review of it was noticed by Mr. Main 
in an article in the Gardener's Magazine for 1840, p. 517. — Cond. 

Calling of the Queen Pee. — In a former communication on the queen 
bee that leaves the hive with the first swdrm (Vol. for 18.39, p. 605.), I 
noticed some remarks by Dr. Dunbar on my previous paper on the Culling 
of the Queen Bee (Vol. for 1839, p. 150.) ; which, I find, has elicited some 
observations from that gentleman in your Number for last March. He there 
kindly offers to set me right where he considers that 1 am mistaken; and 
points out some errors which had crept into my communication. I should 
liave noticed Dr. Dunbar’s last article earlier, but that 1 thought it desirable 
to wait till the swarming season had passed, that I might acquire more expe¬ 
rimental knowledge on the subject. The result is, that I fiAd what 1 advanced 
correct, namely, that after-swarming does not take place till more than one 
queen has come forth ; of which the proof will appear as I proceed. 

The first thing I have to notice is a statement by Dr. Dunbar, that 1 take 
credit for the discovery of a fact which even Huber had overlooked, the 
reason why there is no calling of the qqcen Itces before the first swarm. Whe¬ 
ther I can claim such credit or not, is not ibr me to determific. I will merely 
repeat what I said on that curious point at p»605.. Number for N/)veinber 
1839, and what Dr. Dunbar sa.fs upon it at p. 151., Number for March 1839, 
md leave the reader to judge which account is more satisfaejory. The follow¬ 
ing were my words: — • 

“ I stated my inability to account for their silence before the first swaAn, 
except upon Uie supposition that the old queen went off' with it eight or ten 
ninutes (minutes is an error in printing; in the manuscript it read days) before 
ler successors lefl their cells. This having been ascertained to l>e the case, 
:he silence is so easily accounted for, that it appears strange that t})c inference 
should have been overlooked by the most able apiarians, especially Huber, 
vho was well acejuainted with the train of facts that led to it. It is clear that 
he old queen is impelled by instinct to quit the hive with the first swarm, a 
ew dqys before the young queens arc hatched; and consequently before any 
ival appears in the field to dispute her sovereignty. This is :'' 0 t the case with 
ler successors ; the first who is hatched, and from whom the stronger sound 
>f ‘ peep, {ibep,’ proceeds, makes her appearance before her rivals, who are 
itill in their cells, nevertheless sufficiently forced to utter the weaker call of 
off, off,’” &c. ' 

Dr. Dunbar says: — “ Were I asked how it happens that t|jie piping is not 
leard before the first swarm, I should be at % loss to give a satisfactory reason. 
There are many facts in the dhtural history of the bee* as in that of other, 
inimals, which we can attest (he existence without being able to give the 
•atio qmre. This, perhaps, is one of them ; and Ve arc just cutting the 
mot which we cannot untie, by kaying that Nature Iqas so willecU itj; but of 
he Secret means she employs to* induce the old queev to leave her abode, 
without having recourse to the same violence towifatls her successors, as 
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these last offer to tlieirs, ^yen Huber acknowledges we must oanfess our 
ignorance.” 

I had spoken of Dr. Dunbar’s “ doubtful quotations from Huber." But 
he says, that, strictly speaking, he has made no quotations from Huber. But 
some of his remarks, though not exactly quotations, are so evidently borrowed 
from that writer, that they may fairly be considered as quotations ; ^r in¬ 
stance, where Dr. Dunbar says that the young queens go quietly idiroad in 
search gf males. This accords precisely with Huber’s assertion, that impreg¬ 
nation takes place in the sur, a thing extremely doubtful. Even that observa¬ 
tion which Dr. Dunbar professedly takes from Huber, is not very clear; 
namely, that “ as to the secret means nature employs induce the old queen 
^o leave her abode witliout bating recourse to the same violence towards her 
successors as these last offer to theirs, even Huber acknowledges we must 
confess our ignorance.” By this one might be led to think that the old queen 
never does viqjently attack her rivals. But this is not always the case; for 
in one of my hives, this season, the old queen delayed coming forth, mid the 
same piping and rivalry commenced as in an after-swarm., , 

I may here observe that, when’ no swarm is meditated, the destruction of 
young queens commences the sanfc under the sway of a young queen as under 
an old one. But Dr. Dunbar intimates (p. 151.)' that the virgin queens have 
not full sway, nor are permitted to kill their rivals, till they have been successful 
in their adventures abroad in search of males. This appears strangely irre¬ 
concilable with facts ; for it often happens that a swarm leaves the hive \ji 
the afternoon, and before morning the young queens are cast out, and even 
in a grub state. In such cases, the young queens must have been expert in¬ 
deed to find drones, when it was past their usual time to be abroad. 

1 have next to Notice an error in my article, upon which Dr. Dunbar re¬ 
marks that he did not state that the “ queen, hearing her rivals in their cells, 
attacks them; ” for he knew she would attack them whether they cried or 
not: but that he does say that ” she leaves the hive before any of her rivals 
come forth j ’’ in opposition to my assertion that “ this is certainlv not the 
case, as there are frequently several qpeens in on after-swarm.” Though I 
was wsong in statitig what‘.Dr. Dunbar disavows, the subject in dispute is not 
affected Ijy my mistake ; for the queens certainly do hear their rivals in their 
cells before they attack them. 1 know this, from the fact of my having this 
season cut out a qjsll while the queen within it was galling. The cell was firmly 
sealed, so that no attacks from the irritated queen ctiuld have caused the one 
in die cell to cry “ off, off ! ” This convinced me that the pirang of queens 
, commences before rivalry. * 

. ^ maintain that no after-swarm comes off till more than one queen 

IS m the field. In proof, I may mention that this season I observed, just when 
a second swarm was making its exit, two queens fighting at the entrance of the 
hive, as if disputing which should quit. They both went back into the hive 
and the bees also reentered. Shortly after, the bees came out again and 
the two queens again afipeared fighting as before. At last one mingled’ with 
the swarm, ami the other returned into the hive. 

In another hiv«, when a swarnu was coming forth, a young queen came out 
appeared very weak, and dropped on the ground. Shortly after a stronger 
one appeared, and went off with ti^ swarm. In both these cases, queens 

coimyortb before the swarming, and in the first there was rivalry also • 
winch IS in direct opposition to Dr. Dunbar’s assertion that the qileeii “ leaves 
the hive befqr^any of her rivals come forth.” What I have here remarked 
Irom actual observation.agrees wij|i Huber’s statement, that a certain degree 
pf tumult commeneds as soon as the young qfleens are hatched, and bem to 
traverse the hive. ^ • 8 * 

The way in which DA Dunbar accounts for more than one queen beina 
somctinm^^ (blind in an .after-swarm, iiameljp, that “ they take advantnae of 
the confusion caiiscikby the mass of bcess including their guards, followina 
.the departed queen, W escape irom their cells, mid mincle with the ernwr:- 
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rushing ou)t,” appears to pie a weak surmise, devoid of any real fbundauoii. 
For it Happens very frequently that more queens than one are found in after- 
swarms ; and it is highly improbable that the newly hatched queens would 
follow one in the swarm who had been their persecutor, unless driven out 
by another queen who remained supreme in the .hive. Whether queens go 
off by seniority, as Dr. Dunbar supposes, I cannot say ; though 1 believe that 
one is supreme when a swarm takes its departure, and that she drives out all 
that are* hatched: and I think this accounts for the irregular manner of after* 
swarms better than Dr. Dunbar’s theory. 

It only remains to notice two more assertions of Dr. Dunbar: first, that 
the old queen is not fiercely disposed towards her successors: and, secondly, 
that swarming takes place in consequence of the queens going abroitd in search 
of males. On the first, I must refer to the observations already made in the 
present letter ; and as to the second, though Dr. Dunliar says it is a notion 
which he never before heard broached, it is nevertheless the belief of some. 
Mr. Taylor mentions it in his Beekeeper's Manual; and it would follow much 
more naturajly fronj^ Dr. Dunb.Hr s system than from mine, for I have very 
little faith in the asserted pursuit after drones. When Huber advanced it, he 
probably acted like other scientific men, \.ho are very apt to dignify their 
speculations with the name of facts. It i» not unlikely that Huber argued from 
the analogy of moths and other insects, which however do uot congregate in 
nests like bees. 

, In conclusion, I leave these remarks to the judgment of your impartial 
readers, hoping that ns none of them were meant, so none may be taken, as 
personal. My only object has been my own just and moderate defence ; and 
the elucidation of a subject highly curious and interesting, though very little 
understood.—- ,7o/in Wighton. Cosset/ Hall Gardens, Sepl„^3. 1840. 


Aht. V. Queries and Answers, 

To protect Forest Trees from the Ravages of Hares and Rabbits. — I “Should 
esteem it a great favour, if you, or any of ytllir readers, would inform me, 
through the pages of your Magazine, of any method for protecting forest 
trees from the ravages of hares and rabbits, t have a great- number of young 
trees under my charge. Last season I suffered very severely from t|iese 
animals, and this season they have again commenced their annual attack. I 
have tried several things recommended by the correspondents of your Maga¬ 
zine, but not one of them has had the desired effect. — James Kingston. Salt- 
marsh, near Howden, Yorkshire. 

Since this was in type, a gardener informs us that an ointment composed 
of powdered aloes and hog’s lard, brushed over the stems of the trees, will 
prove an effectual remedy. — Cnnd. 

The Curl in the Leaves of Vines. —A Subscriber, Knightsbridge (Vol. VI. 
2d series, p. 568.), cannot do better than paint his vines over wuh clay, add¬ 
ing, if he chooses, a little soft soap and sulphur. The usd of such an ope¬ 
ration is, to destroy or prevent the hatching of the ova of insects. Where no 
red spider, &c., have appeared during f^ previous season, there is not much 
occasion for. performing the operation at all; but, as timely prevention is better 
than a late cure, it is advisable to rub the stems and vines with something, 
ahd 1 have found nothing better and cheaper than the'abovd; which«remaius 
a long time on the vines, and helps to keep the stems iq a moist genial state. 
— Robert Fish. Pultcridgc ^uty, Jan. 11. 1841, • 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Observations on Liebigs “ Organic Chemistry. 

By R. Lymbwhn. 

the treatise lately produced by Professor Liebig, at the 
stance of the British Association, on Organic Chemistry 
implied to Agriculture and Physiology; he states bis opinion 
that sound principles will not be obtained in the art o^ 
cultivation, till physiologists, chemists, and practical mettf 
unite their efforts in a mutual endeavour to elicit information. 
Impressed with tjie justness of these statements, I propose in the 
present Essay to go through the different subjects treated of 
in the w'ork, and make what remarks thereon have occurred to 
me in my practice. The truths brought forward by the learned 
professor are profound, and deeply interesting; the inferences 
drawii,therefrom are very startling, and, if true to their utmost 
extent, njust produce a great revolution in practice. The subject 
is as yet full of difficulties. * 

It has beer.’ attentpted, by analysing soils and manures 
and the constituents of plants, ami by submitting plants and 
•])arts of plants to forced experiments, to arrive at some 
definite conclusions. We cannot, however, fully rely on the 
results produced by pieces of plants, or even whole plants, in 
forced circumstances. The products of a plant torn up from 
the soil in which it grew, and its leaves enclosed in the con¬ 
fined air of a glass vessel, may be very different from what 
would have been furnisherl in natural circumstances, couldHhe 
products have.been properly*collected. It is yet uncertain what 
is the true action of the fibres of the foots on their food: they 
seem to assist in decomposition, as well as absorption, but'how 
is not yet certain. The circumstance of two pots of charcoal 
equali^water^ find.heated jhtough the summer, the one con¬ 
taining a growing'plant suffering a greater decomposition of. the' 
charcoal than the oth^, as lately stated fiy Dr. Lindley, should 
be decisive^ of this question; the roqts may, however, partly 
act by rAftoving tlje atmospbere of tiarbonic acid formed around 
the pieces of cbarcpal; and^hus relnewing the oxygen to hasten 
IMI.r-III. 3d Ser! •'o" 
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decomposition. The analysis of the minerals the debris of which 
constitute the soil in which plants grow has produced various 
results. Mica, the remains of which enter into most soils, is by 
some mineralogists said to contain us high as 10 per cent of pot- 
ashi, a very important substance in soils; ‘ while others allow it 
very little, if any at all. Feldspar, the most generally allowed 
source of potash, is also exceedingly variable. The analysis of 
organic substances, from their complicated nature, is much more 
difficult. 'Very different statements have been given of the results 
of expeviments, from the circumstances under which they have 
been conducted ; and in the analysis of manures we are still very 
much at a loss. The analysis of the urine of the cow, by Brande, 
in Sir H. Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry, gives 40 parts of urea, 
its most’essential constituent, in the 1000; while that of the 
horse, (both herbivorous animals,) >by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
gives only 7. It becomes practical men, therefore, while they 
receive the statements of such high authorities with the defe¬ 
rence which is undoubtedly their due, to put them to the test of 
reiterated experiment, in different soils, seasons, an<l situations; 
and fully to investigate every doubt, before receiving them as 
principles in the art of cultivation; they may be truths, yet 
other truths may prevent their being Rules. 

The first part of tlie work before us is devoted to the exami¬ 
nation of the matters which supply the nutriment of plants, and 
the changes which they undergo in the living organism; the 
second treats of the chemical ij>rocesses after dgath, of fermen¬ 
tation, putrefaction, ami decay. The different parts of piahts are 
shown to consist principally of carbon, hydiogen, and' oxygen. 
Woody fibre, starchy,sugar, ami mucilpge, whi^i form the prin¬ 
cipal and most abundant proportions of all plants, contain, the 
oxygen and hydrogen in the proportions necessary to form water ; 
the vegetable acids, as the carbonic, citric, tartaric, &c., contain 
an excess of oxygen; and the vegetable oils, wax, resins, &c., 
contain an excess of hydrogen, though some of them, as tannin, 
&c., have acid characters. The juices contain acids united to 
the metallic oxides or alkalies, as carbonates of potash, soda, &c. 
Nitrogen, or azote, is an element of albumen and gluten; it is 
also, he says, a constituent of the) acids, and of what he terms 
the indifferent substances of plants, and organic bases. Esti¬ 
mated by its proportional weight, he says, nitrogen forms only a 
very small part of plants, but is never entirely absent*from any 
*portion of them; even when it does not enter into the comfiosition 
of a particular organ, it ifi always fo be foufidin the fluids which 
pervade it. The essentials to vegetable life are, therefore, oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen."^ Tbe*food must consist of 
substances yielding thes^: and, as water fiiniishes thevfirst two, 
tl)p carbon and nitrogen, Sr substances yielding these, are the 
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principal requisites ; together with a soil to»furnish the iiiorganic 
matters, as alkalies or metallic oxides, which are likewise 
essential. 

On the subject of ihe Assimilation»of Carbon, or the manner 
in which carbon is added to plants, the views of this wrjte# are 
different from those of ipost preceding writers. At p. 19. he goes 
so far as to say that the carbon of jilants is derived exclusively 
from the atmosphere; though this must'be qyalified by his sub> 
seipient statements^ wheq considering the action of hutnus, &c., 
wnere he allows of its being partly taken up by the roftts. He 
says, the idea of its being principally taken up by the roots is 
chiefly inaintstined by vegetable pliysiologists : but the observa¬ 
tions of Sir Humphry Davy, in his Agricultural Chemistry, would 
lead us to believe he was of that opinion. More lately, Dr. 
Madden, in his valuable piijiers on tlie Action of Manures, in¬ 
serted last year in the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, seems 
also to imagine that it is principally by the roots. The opinions 
of Dr. Lindley, and other'celebrated physiologists, are not ex¬ 
clusively for the absorption by the roots; they admit that it iS 
also imbibed by the leaves, but principally by the routs. Amongst 
these conflictingf opinions, it tvill be well for practical men to 
have recourse to the work itself lor a full account of Dr. Liebig’s 
proofs, which no limiteil essay can furnish, and carefully weigh 
them in their minds, and pul them to the test of experiment. 

He begins by stating the opinion prevailing at present, that 
humin, or coal of humus, aud humic acid, arc the sources of car¬ 
bon to the roots. The luunic acid is sparingly soluble in alkalies, 
or by itself, 1 part hi 2,500; the humin^nsoluble. In the state of 
humin or hunvis, the tprm, he says, in. which it exists in the 
soi^ it does not yield the smallest nourishment to plants; and 
, adherence to the above incorrect opinion has been’the source 
of much error. He quotes the opinion of Sprengel, who says that 
vegetable physiologists agree in supposing humus to be absorbed 
by roots, by the aid of water; while chemists have observed that 
humic acid is only soluble in alkalies when newly precipitated, 
and becomes insoluble when dried, or exposed to cold at freezing 
temperature. He does not say whether it regains its solulylity 
by heat and mfiisture; I thi«k it would. These facts, he says, 
have not escaped the observation of physiologists; and they 
*>iave assumed that lime, and the alkalies found in the ashes of 
vegetables, render the humic acid soluble, and fit it for the 
process of assimilation. Taking this for granted, he states th« 
quantity of ashe» and alkalTes found* in dry fir wood by M. 
Berthier, and the quantity o^dry fir wood stated to be produced 
annually on a stated <Jbantity of ground by Dr. Heyer; also the 
e-stimateStlf Malagutti and Sprengel, of the quantities of humic 
acid which combine with the alkahls. From all these daiitlto 
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calculates that only 61 lb. of humic acid would be taken up oy 
the alkalies; which, at 58 per cent of carbon in hiimic acid, and 
38 per cent of carbon in wood, is equal to 91 lb. of wood that 
would be produced in 40,600 square feet,‘ip place of 2,6.50lb., 
Dr. ‘Heyer’s quantity. As qualifications however of this proof, 
it may be stated, that the analysis is of dt^ fir wood; and,^by his 
own statement at page 108., the leaves and bark, and small 
branches, contain (he greatest part of the alkalies in trees. The 
leaves of tirs he states as containing 8 per cent of alkalies; and, 
if these Are neglected in the analysis of the wood, as it appear!; 
they have been, it would make n very material difference in the 
estimate. . 

He also states that it has been Uiken fur granted, in these 
calculatioits, thsft the alkalies which served to introduce the 
humic acid into the plants do nut return to the soil, since it is 
certain that alkalies remain fixed in the parts newly formed dur¬ 
ing the period of growth. On this head it may be observed, 
that, though alkalies are found tbrming part of the plant, and 
Cherefore necessary to their existence, yet, as staled at page 104., 
they will certainly be rejected as excrements when nut needed, 
as all articles not necessary are. At page 102. |ie says, the ele¬ 
ments of substances may be retained, and the rest returned; and, 
at page 156., from the decreasing quantity of ashes found by De 
Saussure in the analysis of wheat, as it continued to ripen, it 
appears evident they are so returned. All the alkalies and otlier 
matters in excess will be so rettirned as excrement; and humate 
of lime or carbonate of potash may be, separated into t^eir ele¬ 
ments in the plant, the cttrbonic acid retained, and the hme and 
potash returned, to be again neutralised and absorbed. He 
next calculates (he quantity of humic acid that would betaken 
up by rain'water, on 40,000 square feet; and, estimating the , 
water at 700,000 lb. of rain, from April to July inclusive, and 
the humic acid being soluble only in 2,500 times its weight of 
water, though the whole of the water should be taken up by the 
plants on the soil, there would not be assimilated above 300 lb. 
of carbon by this means. 

He next calculates the quantity of carbon produced from 
the growth of different plants in life same quanUty of ground ; 
whiai he estimates at 1,007 lb. of carbon for wood and meadow 
land, 936 lb. for beet root, and 1,020 lb. for corp: thus 
showing that neither alkalies nor rain water can render solu¬ 
ble a sufficient quantity of humic acid, to furnish*the qtantity 
of carbon requisite. If,* however,* we allow •that the neutra^ 
salts are taken up by the roots; (f the carbonates of potash, 
^a, &c., formed in the manure and irf the soil, are taken 
n^, the carbonic acid (wliich has, in som% cases, th%*flroperty 
of jinitinewith the bases in Wo or three nronortions,) extracted 
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/rom iiiem, and the bases of potash, &c., f'eturned to the earth, 
to be again neutralised and taken up, which does not seem it all 
improbable; we may thus greatly augment the quantity of carbon 
absorbed by the roqtS. 

Besides, it does not appear how we should be solely *con* 
fined ,to the action of humic acid, for the production of carbon. 
Dr. Thomson, who gave it the name of ulmic acid, having 
extrixcted it from exudations of the eFm, si|ys that moss water 
is composed of humic aoid and water; and yet we Ifave never 
heard of any gi-eat results from moss water. The same^authority 
states that the experiments of Mr. Cavendish proved that water 
is capable of absorbing 107 volumes of carbonic acid gas, to 
every 100 volumes of water, at the ordinary pressure of the air; 
and the capability is increased very much when* furthfer pressure 
takes place. All water runrfing in the earth contains it; it is the 
carbonic acid which bubbles, and gives the brisk flavour to spring 
water. 1 cannot, therefore, see what is the cause that would 
prevent water saturated with this gas, as it will be in manure, and 
containing it in large quantity as in rain water, from being ab¬ 
sorbed directly by the spongioles of the root. Experiments have 
been thought tc^ be against this; but the same experiments would 
be against the absorption by the leaves, as the leaves were 
sprinkled with water containing carbonic acid, in those experi¬ 
ments, as well as the roots. Dr. Liebig thinks the error was 
owing to the unnatural circumstances in which the plants were 
placed, which,*! believe, is the truth. The experiments of Sir 
Humphry Davy and others show that the leaves of growing 
plants purify air containing carbonfc acid, and consequently 
must have ab<a>rbed jt,* Other experiments, also, of the same 
philosopher show that, when the beak of a retort containing 
carbonic acid was introduced amongst the roots of growing grass 
in the soil, there was an evident and great improvement in the 
growth of that particular spot in a few days; proving that the 
gas had been absorbed by the roots. Plants of mint, also, the 
roots of which he had introduced into water containing charcoal, 
grew very rapidly; and though no solid charcoal, the test for 
which the exgeriment was instituted, was found jp the vessels of 
the plant, yet undoubtedly dlirbonic acid must have been the cause 
of the growth lieing more than usual; the charcoal would give 
out nothing but carbonic acid, and perhaps a little potash. I 
have myself often tried the effect of charcoal from wood in 
hyacihth glasses, and always Ibund the plants more luxurmnt 
• than those whicl* got none. I think whoever will be at the trouble 
of reading the appendix to Dr. Liebig’s work, on the experi¬ 
ments ejaracted front Buchner’s Repertoriumt showing the im¬ 
mense 'effects pr/)duced by growi^^g plants wholly in charcoal 
with plenty of v£ater, wili not tail to be convimsed, thalr the 
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d^ep green of the leaves, and great vigour of the plants, most 
have arisen fram the absorption of carbonic acid by the roots, 
without any help from humus or humic acid. 

After producing the negative proofs whicK we have before stated, 
of chrbon not being derived from the earth by the roots, he pro¬ 
ceeds next to state, as positive proofs of its being absorbed by 
the leaves, that, though plants are continued to be grown on 
soil, yet the quantity of carbon in the soil augments, in place of 
diminishing. In forests, where the ‘annual shedding of the 
leaves causes an accumulation of organic matter, especially where 
the trees are deciduous, not evergreen which do not shed their 
leaves so frequently, this will be the case ; in the case of scourg¬ 
ing crops carried off' the land, it must certainly be the reverse, 
very often at least It would be difficult to persuade any nursery¬ 
man who has taken a heavy scourg*ing crop of old transphnited 
ash from his ground, or a farmer who has scourged his ground 
by successive crops of oats, that the ground contains more car¬ 
bon than when the plants were first put on it The particular 
salts necessary to their growth being removed, as he says after¬ 
wards, may be partly the cause, but carbon must be removed 
also, and must be replaced as well as alkalies, though the action 
of the air will restore carbon sooner than alkalies. 

He next states the quantity of oxygen gas consumed daily by 
men and animals, and by the wood and coal employed as fuel; and 
notices the fact, that nevertheless the proportion of oxygen in the 
air never varies, as corroborative of the fact that the leaveo give 
out oxygen. The oxygen consumed by animals and burning fuel 
is returned to the atmosphere in the form of carbonic acid, which, 
bethinks, must all be'absorbed by the I’eavcsof plants, the car¬ 
bon fixed in the plant, and the oxygen returned; and as jlhrt 
only of the oxygen is returned, some of the oxygen being also 
fixed in the plant, as proved by Do Saussure, from the added 
weight being more than the carbon consumed, the consumption 
of carbonic acid by the leaves must be great. Carbonic acid gas, 
however, is so much heavier than common air, its specific gravity 
being 1*5277, that it has a constant tendency to descend; so 
much so, that» in the caves which contain this grs naturally, a 
dog will be killed, when a man, from his superior height, may 
enter with impunity; and thus every shower that falls washes it 
into the earth, and diminishes the quantity, and so would^lead us 
tp infer that plants will get more by the roots tha^i the leaves: 
the upper strata of air around tall erees shoul^ not contain so 
much, when it varies so,much between the height of a dog and 
man. Lest it should be doubted ifiat the^ quantity of carbonic 
acid in the air would be sufficient to sppply the lej^es with 
all the carlibn, he estimates the quantity in tbe-air from De Saus- 
suffe at of weight; ond, if the whole were abs- 
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fracted from the air every second of timh, for 8 hours daily 
for 200 days, he calculates that 1000 lb. of carbon would be 
produced on 80,000 square feet. This is only half the quantity 
formerly estimated g§ produced by torn, &c., the quantity of 
land being doubled; he adds, in a note, that lime whitetrash 
has been calculated to absorb, on the surface of walls, nearly 
three times the quantity. This takes it for granted, however, 
that the absorption by the leaves is equal to itie affinity of lime, 
deprived of its carbonic acid, fur that gas, which is one of the 
most powerful; and that the air at every second is deprived of 
the whole of its carbonic acid, and the plants surrounded with a 
full volume »f new air, with its full proportions. , 

He says, next, that the roots, and other parts of the plant, absorb 
constantly water and carbonic acid, independent of solar light, 
which is only needed to asilimilate and fix the carbon; and this 
admission should qualify the declaration of carbonic acid being ex- 
clusimly absorbed by the leaves. In the tropical climates, he says, 
where vegetation is most active, the air does not contain near sg 
much carbonic acid as in temperate climates; the streams of air 
which are moved from one climate to another serve to equalise the 
whole, and the air is thus purified, and its proportion of oxygen, 
the most essential to the life of animals, kept up. The experi¬ 
ments of De Saussure, he says, have proved that the upper strata 
of the air contain more carbonic acid than the lower. It was 
stated to be the case, (De Saussure, Thomson’s Chemistry^) that 
the ay- over the* Lake of Geneva’ contained least carbonic acid, 
that ovur the plains at Chamboisy more ; in a confined court at 
Geneva more was contained than on the plain; and rather more in 
the air of some mountainous places than inthat of the plain. It is 
not stated whether the air from the mountain was from a confined 
situation or not, that over the sen would be least from the moist¬ 
ure : but, from the specific gravity of the carbonic acid, it must 
have a base to rest on, whether mountain or plain, and the upper 
strata of the air cannot generally contain most. 

He next says that no matter can be considered nutritious, or 
necessary to the growth of plants, which possesses a composition 
either similar,to, or identical with, theirs; and that vegetable 
physiologists have informed*us that aqueous solutions of sugar, 
starch, and gum arc imbibed by the roots of plants, and carried 
io all parts of their structure, but are not assimilated. Where 
:his admissiqp was made it is not said, nor do I ever recollect 
of seeTng it. Sir H. Davy» p. 270. and 271., says that, having 
used strong solutions of sugar, muciihge, tannin principle, and 
elly, he found the plants that imbibed them died; and he was 
once of opjnion these,substances were uot fit for nutriment, until, 
suspecting it was owing to the solution being too concentrated, 
oe tried the efieq^ of th^e solutmns, very much diluted,'on 
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plants of mint, whicli grew luxuriantly. He next watei CU Uli* 
ferent spots in a garden with the different solutions separately, 
and a part with common water; the grass watered with solutions 
‘of jelly, sugar, and mucilage grew most 'vigorously; and even 
that watered with the solution of tannin principle, the least nu¬ 
tritive of any, grew better than that watered with common water. 
What is to become of the depositions of these substances laid 
up as nourishmei^, for the future embryo, iii the cotyledons, 
epicarp, mesocarp, and other coverings, of the seeds, in tlie scales 
and wiidie substance of bulbs, and around the buds in trees, if 
these substances cannot be assimilated by plants ? In fact, if 
these doctrines are true to their utmost extent, practical men 
would have to learn their business anew : and, if no substances 
are nutritive for plants till their elements are decomposed out of 
the plant, and the whole or greater part of the carbon derived 
from the air; if nitrogen, water, and saline bases, with small 
quantities of earths and metals, are all that is required from the 
soil; then, indeed, have we been labouring in vain for so many 
years, in depositing such quantities of organic remains in the 
shape of manures. Before receiving these doctrines, however, 
as principles in our art, we must test them for ourselves; and, 
while we differ from such high authority witli diffidence, we 
must carefully weigh the reasons brought forward: and, as they 
cannot be done justice to in an essay like the present, let every 
one interested, and they are many, have recourse to the work for 
themselves, and read it over'and over again, •comparing this 
work and others on the same subject with th^ir own experience, 
and the benefits resulting must be more than we can at present 
contemplate. Many •things may occur to a man in his daily 
practice, which, if known to philosophers, would modify their 
doctrines very considerably. 

He next proceeds to notice the erroneous opinions held by 
some, that living beings can of themselves produce all the 
elements required to Ibrm their constituents. That all the 
elements are re^iuired, he proves from this fact, that dogs and 
other animals will die, though fed on the most nutritive fiwd, 
unlass it is yaried; and says this is a proof ^hat the expe¬ 
riments of plants attempted to b6 grown by sprinkling with 
water and carbonic acid were insufficient, as* the nitrogen and 
other elements necessary were not furtiished. The*. Carrara 
marble on which they were grown would absorb the carbonic 
acid, and form supercarbonate o^ lime; and tiile sulptiate of 
barytes, and flowers of sulphur, on which aisd they were growq, 
were insuflicient, as the*fornier front, its specific gravity would ex¬ 
clude moisture and air, apd the latter would form sulphuric acid 
with the oxygen of the air,: such insufllment expenfilents are 
valuelesi for the decision of any question, tiil all the requisites 
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of plants are known and furnished. Thtf'GrainineaB and Equ\- 
setaceae require silicate of potash; the genus O'xalis, potash; 
the Salsola and Salic6rnia, common salt. Wheat and other 
grains require phqSJ)hate of magnesia. The roots of .i^lthae'a 
contain more phosphate of lime than woody fibre. These are 
proofs, he says, that all these substances and many others, equally 
as well as nitrogen and water, are necessary before the plant can 
be placed in circumstances favourable to its,growth. 

On the Origin and Action of Humus. He defines humus to 
be woody fibre in a state of decay; and humic acid as a'^iroduct of 
the decomposition of humus by alkalies, which does not exist in 
humus. He also states that woody fibre forms this substance, or 
humus, by uniting with the oxgyen of the air by a process 
similar to putrefaction, and for which he has inventld the name 
of Eremacausis, or tardy tombustion; a slow union of oxygen 
to the woody fibre, which gives off' carbonic acid till converted 
into a brown coaly-looking substance called mould. He de¬ 
scribes this humus as existing in soil permeable to the ajr, 
surrounded with an atmosphere of its own, of the carbonic acid 
formed by the absorption of oxygen; this atmosphere around it 
prevents the farther decay of the humus till removed, when a 
fresh supply of air and oxgyen causes a renewal of carbonic 
acid. This carbonic acid, he says, is taken up by the filires of. 
the root, and forms for a time the food of the young plant; 
these fibres he describes as forming, at the same time, mouth, 
lungs, and stomach to the pidlit. It has been customary to 
compile the actions of plants and animals, and it may sometimes 
help to convey the meaning of the huthor, but is inapplicable. 
The food of. animals 48 taken in by the mouth, digested by 
the stomach, mixed with the bile, and the nutriment absorbed 
by the lacteals and conveyed to the blood, which is aerated in 
the lungs. Were we to liken the fibres to mouth, and the 
leaves to stomach, where are the lungs, and the circulation re¬ 
turning to be aerated ? If we say the leaves act both as stomach 
and lungs, this is a twofold action of which we have no parallel in 
the animal economy. Perhaps to assume the earth as stomach, 
the fibres as^mouth, and the leaves as lungs, might be nearest 
the mark; but both ordet and action are different, and the 
comparison is, perliaps, of little use. But to return to our 
subject the fibres, he says, perform all these offices, till ma¬ 
turity; which he defines as the time when the organs are fit to 
provide fooS for themselve| from the atmosphere, by the leaves 
absorbing carbdnic acid and dew. Further on he s.ays, a plant 
gains another moutji and stomach with every new fibre of the 
root, and every new leaf; and, therefore, we are left to con¬ 
jecture for ourselves, what is the cjuse of the new fibres, formed 
newly every year, ever losing their power of absorption^ we 
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should rather be of opinion that they never wiJl. Were the 
leaves the sole collectors of food at an advanced age of the 
plant, whence does it arise that an old tree grows in so ex¬ 
cessively vigorous a manner the first year after being cut over 
by the ground, when there is nothing but roots to feed it. The 
sugar and mucilage formed in the seeds, he also says, disappear 
during the developement of the young shoots; and this 1 should 
think soluble inattev assimilated and rendered nutritive. This 
action, he^says, continues, and woody fibre is formed, leaves and 
nourisiiment accumulate, till blossoms and fruit are produced by 
the excess; this he considers as a more compound transform¬ 
ation, artid illustrates his meaning by the instance of the double 
elective afltnity p^-oduced by the action of hydrocyanic acid and 
water. It is probable that some very complicated chemical 
process is at work in the production of blossom and fruit: but 
that excess of nourishment is not the cause is a fact well known 
to most practical gardeners, who, when they want fruit, give less 
ftod, not more; the more vigorous the growth of the tree they 
know they will be obliged to wait the longer for fruit, unless 
they proceed to mutilate the roots or branches. If the plant be 
in a pit, they stint by giving less water and less-room; if in the 
ground, they cut some of the main roots, or depress or ring the 
branches. 

The action of light and heat on the sap in leaves is re¬ 
quired to produce in it a proper proportion of the elements 
necessary to form flowers. If the sap is in great flbundanco, the 
ordinary action of the leaves is not shflicient to produce this 
proportion; but when the proportion of leaves to sap is greater, 
by lessening the quantify of sap, which hhs.the saifie effect as the 
extended stem and numerous arms and leaves of an old tree, 4o 
which the soil cannot send a proportional quantity of food; 
when, by age or art, the quantity of sap is properly proportioned 
to the action of the leaves; that action is sufficient to produce 
the proper proportion of the elements, and fruit is produced. 
A warm summer in which there is much light and heat, or 
rather the autumn, or a difference in climate, will produce the 
same*effect, and vice versa. Whether it is the action of this 
concentrated sap on the organs that stimulates them to produce 
flowers in place of leave.s, or whether it is the presence of 
proper food that enables the living power to form newsrrgans, 
the present state of our knowledge does not enable us to say; 
analysis of the sap around flowerobuds, and ^ of the parts of 
flowers themselves, might lead to some farther knowledge on < 
this point. It appears that the flower*bud, though formed, can be 
changed, the pistils and stamens into petals„anu the w^o^e made 
to return again to the form ©f leaves, by enriching the*soil and 
furnishing a greater quantity of soluble food,^s is the practice 
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with the best growers of double stocks, who first impoverish 
and then enrich the plant. It would thus appear, that the quality 
of the food can transfo^rm the one organ into the other, and that 
they are convertible,»not different; tRe greater the quantity of 
food, the lower in the scale of organisation is the product,'as it 
is necessarily more crude. P'ruit trees never bear well when the 
vigour of their growth is excessive. ^ 

He next continues to explain various actions that t^ke place, 
as the power of malt to form sugar from starch by the ferment¬ 
ing principle; and contends thence, that the power to effect 
transformations does not belong to the vital principle, but is 
purely chemical. The process, no doubt, takes place in another 
form more conif>licated ; but he thinks it still possiblefo be dis¬ 
covered. He speaks afterwards of tiie vital principle balancing 
the chemical, and the excess of food to animals causing the 
chemical force to predominate, and produce disease; in a 
similar manner will the excess of food in plants produce disease, 
though disease may arise, as in animals, from other causes* 
After death, in plants, the chemical force prevails, and dissolu¬ 
tion takes place, though mure slowly than in animals. He 
complains that tke term vital principle is applied to every action 
we do not understand, as the terms specific and dynamic in 
medicine; and that we should not be deterred from examining 
into actions by these names. It will, perhaps, be long before 
we can give any other name than that of a principle we cannot 
undemtand, to*such actions as the transformation of leaf-bud 
into Rower-bud, or^ the foTmation of tli^ leaf-bud, itself the rudi¬ 
ments of a future branch. Will any chemical compound we 
can produce generate ah'ese or any vegetable organ, with their 
inflhite modifications? And, though we could point out what 
transformations are made, we might still be ignorant of the 
power that produced them. While the blossoms are being 
formed, he says, secretions are more abundant, and excretions, 
also, of carbon and other matters. 

He next considers the fact, that distilled water and carbon 
will not make a plant thrive well, and that rain water is neces<> 
sary; the rain^vater containyig a compound furnishing nitrdgen, 
one of the essentials of vegetable life, which, with hydrogen, 
forms ammonia. 

On tffe Assimila!ioti of Hydrogen, the next division of the 
subject, he s^s, when hydrogen is fixed in the wood, the oxygep 
set free is the saipe,- whetheiwe consider it to be produced by the 
tdecomposition of the carbonic acid or wajer, but he thinks it most 
probably the latter, ^he Oxygen of the water being set free is 
assimilajeti as oxygeq, the oxygen of the carbonic acid returned 
to the air; which he estimates at tlj* rate of 2,600 lbs. of oxygen 
•to be set free in tl|e air from each acre of land (the weights find 
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measures are all Hessian; the proportions are tlie saniei wha^- 
ever standard is taken). He says that the carbonic acid is in the 
state of an oxide. Carbonic oxide is only absorbable by water 
sparingly, estimated from -j-^y to of ifs, volume. Solubility 
in water is, {lerhaps, not required by the action of the leaves. 
From the fact of planf^ generating caoutchouc, wax, fats, and 
volatile oils, containing hydrogen in large quantity and no 
oxygen, we may, be Certain, he says, that plants decompose 
water, because from no other body could the hydrogen be 
obtained; and, though some parts of plants contain the oxygen 
and hydrogen in the proportions of water, they cannot exist 
in the plant in the state of water. He then gives<an analysis of 
various substances produced by plants, showing that most oxy¬ 
gen is separated to the air when oils are formed, as less is 
retained; and in acids the reverse. These vital processes, he 
says, differ from the chemical formation of salts, being the very 
reverse; but carbonic acid, zinc, and water, when brought into 
.contact, act upon one another, and separate the hydrogen, per¬ 
haps by electric action; the zinc acting so far like the plant. 
The remainder, however, contains carbonic acid, zinc, and the 
oxygen of the water, in a white pulverulent compound, but not 
combitied into the form of wood, nor with the oxygen and 
carbon separated. The carbonic acid separated in the process 
of decay is most from acid substances ; oily have not the same 
ten*dency to putrefy, as they want oxygen. The numerous 
springs which emit carbonic acid in the neighbonrhqod of 
extinct volcanoes, he mentions as a great source of jcarbonic 
acid. The Eifel, near Coblentz, has been calculated to yield 
90,000 lb. daily to tbe atmosphere, corresjronding to 64,800 Ib. 
of pure oxygen, when decomposed by plants. 

On the next subject, the Origin and Assimilation of' Nitrogen, 
this writer differs from all others, in the prominence he has 
given to it. Former writers told us that nitrogen existed only 
in small quantities, most of it in the higher order of plants; 
and though its necessity was inferred from its presence, yet 
little comparatively was said about it. Dr. Liebig, however, 
says, we cannot suppose a plant would attain nipturity, even in 
the richest vegetable mould, withofit the presence of nitrogen; 
since we know that nitrogen exists in every part of the vegetable 
structure: if it is not found in the solids themselves, iu is to be 
found in the fluids that surround them. 

On the question, how this nitrogen i; obtafned, he con¬ 
siders it from ammonia* solely, which is a Compound of hy¬ 
drogen and nitrogen. “ We have i.not thg slightest reason, he 
says, for believing that ihe nitrogen of the atmosphere takes 
part in the processes of qssimilation of plants and'Animals; 

oiv the coiitrarv. he snvs. mAnv nlanls emit the nitmnren whieh 
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they have absorbed,, eitlier in the gaseous form, or in solution 
in water. The quantity of nitrogen in the atmosphere might 
lead to the supposition that it might be absorbed and assi¬ 
milated as such. The fact of its being absorbable in wpter, 
in small quantities only, is against this ; and likewise .bis 
finding it in plants in the state of ammonia: unless we sup¬ 
pose that the presence of free hydrogen in the plant, fi-om 
decomposed water, may enable ammonia to be formed by the 
action of the living principle; though it can only bfc formed 
chemically in a recent state, when the nitrogen is new»iy sepa¬ 
rated. May not the salts of nitric acid, also, be another source 
of nitrogen ?, The nitric acid requires consideral)le heat for 
its formation; and its salts, nitrate of potash (saltpetre) and 
nitrate of soda, are more plentifully formed in warm coun¬ 
tries, as India and Peru, from which they Ibrra an article of 
commerce. But saltpetre is largely formed in France, from beds 
of animal remains in the open air; and, in certain circumstances, 
where heat, and lime, and alkalies are present, may not ni¬ 
trates of potash or soda be formed in our manure heaps ? oi* 
if nitrate of lime is formed, it is one of the most soluble of all 
the salts of lime. The salts of nitric acid are now much used 
us manures; and their only properties, which are said to be 
great, must be the yielding of nitrogen. 

The nitrogen of plants, in the form of ammonia, he thinks, 
is gut from the atmosphere ; as, notwithstanding all the ni¬ 
trogen that is carried off by pkmts, the new’ crop of plants 
still continues to yiekl nitrogen, which it cannot derive from 
the soil it exhausts; and the suppl)^ of ammonia is princi¬ 
pally from the putrefaction of animal lipdies emitting nitro- 
get^ into the air. It* forms carbonate of ammonia with the 
.carbonic acid of the air, and is tarried to the earth by rain 
water, and to the leaves in the Torm of dew. The reason 
why analysis has failed to detect ammonia in the air, he says, is 
from the small quantity generally employed for analysis, as 10 
cubic inches, which would yield only -000,000,048 of a grain; 
but, if a pound of rain water is examined, it will be found to con¬ 
tain as much of it as 20,800 cubic feet of air. A field of 40^000 
square feet, hS calculates, will thus receive annually 80 lb. of 
ammonia, or 65 lb. of nitrogen; calculating 10 lb. of rain water 
to contn^ one fourth of a grain of ammonia, and the annual fall 
at 2,500,000 lb. of rain. This is much more than would be 
drawnioif in fhe production of the albumen and gluten in wood*, 
hay, or beet root ? biit less th*ati by tbeistraw, roots, and grain of 
corn, which would, therefore/equire a change of crop. Nature, 
he says, produces sufficient nitrogen for wild plants; it is culti¬ 
vation, 0p Abnormal [Production, which* demands more. Experi¬ 
ments made in the laboratory at GtSssen, where he is professor. 
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have put the presence of ammonia in rain water beyond all 
doubt; as, when distilled in considerable quantity, sal ammoniac 
was formed, on the addition of a little muriatic acid. The 
presence of carbonate qf ammonia in < rain water shows the 
ben^6t of preferring it in watering plants;‘the more recent the 
better, as it is a very volatile salt. Water cannot easily be 
saturated with ammonia. It will contain 468 times its volume 
when saturated; water from manure will therefore contain a 
great quantity: if should be washed into the soil to prevent 
volatilisation. Ammonia may also be detected, he says, in 
snow water; and the ammonia contained therein has the offen¬ 
sive smell of perspiration and animal excrements j a fact which 
leaves no doubt of its origin. The quantity of ammonia in a 
given quantity of rain water will vary according to the quantity 
of rain; but the quantity of ammonia furnished will not vary 
much. Any one, he says, may easily test the presence of am¬ 
monia in rain water by ndditig a little sulphuric or muriatic 
acid to it, and evaporating nearly to dryness in a china basin: 
<.1)6 ammonia remains in combination with the acid, and may be 
detected by the addition of a little powdered lime, which uniting 
with the acid, the ammonia is separated, and given off with a 
pungent smell. The ammonia removed from* the atntosphere 
by rain and other causes is replaced by the putrefaction of vege¬ 
table substances containing gluten and albumen, and of animal 
remains and excrements. In the solid excrements there is little, 
in the urine most. The amms'nia, he says, is t^ken up by the 
roots, which he seems to think the ^ihief w;ay of their getting 
ammonia; though I cannot see how the sathe may not apply 
to carbon; both amntpida and carbon^lte of ammonia being of 
less specific gravity than carbonic acid, a'nd more likely to c^ist 
in the upiier strabi of the air. 

Albumen, gluten, quinine, morphia, and cyanogen, with a 
number of other compounds, are the principal substances in 
plants, he says, which require nitrogen. The first is to be found 
in seeds, around buds, &c.; the second is to be found in wheat 
and other grains, the inner bark of hollies, &c.; the quinine 
is obtained from Peruvian bark ; the morphia from poppies, 
lettuce, &c.; the cyanogen from < daphnes and other plants 
yielding prussic acid. 

The fact of ammonia being contained in the juices ^ plants 
was first discovered by Dr. Wilbrand and himself, in 1834, 
when investigating the quantity of sugar contained in different 
varieties of maple growing on soils wliich were not manured. 
On mixing the juice with lime, ammoniacal fumes were given 
off, which they at first suspected to be frtim urine put in the 
bottles collecting the juide, but were afterwards convinced by 
th^ juice being taken from aVood several miles from any house. 
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Every person, he says, who has entered a aianuftctory of beet- 
rtwt sugar, must be astonished at the great quantity of ammonia 
volatilised with the steam, which is a source of loss of sugar; 
the escape of ammonia causing the n^tral juice to become acid, 
and the acid changing part of the sugar into crystaUispble 
grape sugar and syrup. Distilled flowers and medicinal ex¬ 
tracts contain ammonia. The unripe fruit of the almond and 
peach, tobacco leaves, the exudations of .vines, beet root, unripe 
blossoms and fruits, the juices of birch, maples, &c.ji all yield 
ammonia. He gives an analysis of different kinds of wheat, 
differing as far as from 12J to 26^ per cent in the gluten they 
contain ; in winter wheat the gluten is only 3’33 per cent. 

Animal manure, he says, increases the gluten, as well as the 
quantity of grain. Wheat grow'n in a soil manured.wiih cow- 
dung, which contains little nitrogen, yielded only about 12 per cent 
of gluten; while that grown in a soil manured with human urine 
yielded as much as 35 per cent: he does not state the increase 
of produce. Putrid urine, he says, is best, as the urea in the 
urine is converted into carbonate of ammonia by the heat and 
moisture of putrefaction. Guano, the dung of sea-fowls, used 
*as nianuie in Peru, producing great fertility, is com^tosed of 
urate, carbonate^ &c., of ammonia. Manure acts only, he says, 
by yielding ammonia. That urine is a powerful manure is, in 
practice, well known ; and that ammonia is very needful seems 
undoubted; but that the ammonia only is useful cannot be said: 
it is principally in the state of,carbonate of ammonia, which 
contains one atom each ,of carbonic acid, water, and ammonia. 
The urfne also contains salts of potash, soda, and lime, which 
he afterwards considers, as important; ^Iso mucus, and other 
animal substances. The guano contains excrement, and, analysis 
says, fatty matter. The salts of nitric acid can give little except 
the nitrogen and their bases, which niay neutralise and absorb 
carbon and organic matter. If these salts produced fertility in 
sterile barren sands, then might we see more of the exclusive 
benefits of nitrogen. Most soils contain much undecomposed 
organic matter; it is rated very high in fertile soils by Sir H. 
Davy. Ammonia uncombined has been thought poisonops to 
plants, as fresK urine and hot dung have been found to kill many 
plants : perhaps, as it seems to act principally as a stimulant, it 
may be poisonous only when not diluted with water, which 
prevents its being in excess, and is well known as a source of 
safety* , 

All plants, lie says, coUttain azotised substances, atul no 
'animal can live without nitrogen or azote. Horses fed on po¬ 
tatoes get weak, as potatoes contain little nitrogen: rice also 
contains ■ Kttle; and* a much greateif quantity of that food is 
required than wheat. As animaTs assimilate nitrogen, their 
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excrements cannot 'contain as much as tfaey consume^ ‘and 
hence no manure can return to the soil as much as is taken off'; 
it must be got from the atmosphere, from the ammonia emitted 
by dead animals. The urine of carnivorous animals, he says, 
will' also contain more nitrogen than that of herbivorous; and 
the urine is the principal source of ammonia. Yet we find the 
urine of the cow to be a very powerful manure to vines; and 
the juice of the vine contains a great deal of ammonia. The 
benzoic abid, a principle in the urine 9 f herbivorous animals, is 
useful, hfe says, to some plants, as the sweet vernal grass, which 
contains that acid. 

It is much less the quantity of ammonia, he .says, yielded 
by excrements, than the form, which makes it protiuce fer¬ 
tility. Carbonate of ammonia is very volatile, and the other 
salts of ammonia not so much so; and this, he thinks, is the 
cause of the influence of gypsum (sulphate of lime) on the 
fertility of grasses. The sulphuric acid of the lime unites to 
the ammonia, a^d forms sulphate of ammonia, a salt not so 
volatile; and preserves the ammonia. The gy|)suin acts, he 
says, on the carbonate of ammonia as long as a trace of it^ 
exists : 100 lb. of burned sulphate of lime will fix all the am¬ 
monia in 6,250 lb. of horses’ urine. Taking Boussingault’s 
estimate of fin P®*"* nitrogen in grass, every 4 lb. of gyp¬ 
sum would add 100 lb. to the produce. This supposes the 
produce cannot be made without the nitrogen. In the analysis 
of the wheats before noticed, vt appears plants do not always 
contain the same proportion of nitrogen to the bulk : the' food 
may be more valuable, but the quantity of nitrogen does not 
seem to regulate the quantity of produce exactly. Former 
writers thought the sulphate of lime ‘beneficial to clovers, 
because it formed a part of clover. Water, he says, is re¬ 
quired in great quantity to dissolve the gypsum, in the propor¬ 
tion of 400 parts to 1; and hence the less benefit from gypsum 
on dry lands. The decontposition of gypsum by carbonate of 
ammonia proceeds gradually, and will last for years. Gypsum 
might thus be of use in fixing the volatile carbonate of ammonia 
in msnures and urines. When spread on the ground, however, 
what will binder the carbonate of 'Ammonia which has to ap¬ 
proach it there, and which is equally soluble, from being taken up 
as carbonate of ammonia by the roots, adding both carbon and 
ammonia to the plant. Sulphate of lime is chew. Chloride of 
calcium, also, he says, fixes the ammonia. Being generallv 
manufactured from sal ammoniac, 'it may be high-priced; if it 
could be got in a chea|7 way from salt an^ lime^ it would be 
beneficial.' Chloride of lime, Dr. ThomsSn says, decomposes 
ammonia. Sulphate of ammonia has been Extracted, 1n«a com- 
mescial way, from soot, to form sulphate of B6da,’by sublhnhig 
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wjth common salt (chloride of sodium). Burnt clay containing 
oxide of alumina, and ferruginous soils containing oxide of iron, 
owe their fertility, he says, to all minerals containing alumina 
and iron attracting the limmonia from tlie atmosphere. Oxide of 
iron emits ammonia in great abundance, and so does pi|)eoiay 
when moistened with potash. The ammonia absorbed by the 
clay or ferruginous oxide is again separated, he says, by every 
shower of rain, and conveyed in solution to thg soil. Powdered 
burnt charcoal, he says, possesses a similar property, hnd con- 
ddnses ammonia within its • pores. It absorbs 90 tftnes its 
volume of ammonia; decayed wood, or humus, 72 times its 
volume. • 

The humus and charcoal I should think the best sub¬ 
stances to absorb ammonia from the atmosphere. Btirning of 
soil is more often found to do harm than good; when it does 
good, it is ascribed to its altering the mechanical structure 
of the soil, and making a dense impervious cold clay soil more 
open and warm. Ferruginous soils, so far from being fertile, 

I have always heard rated as proverbially sterile. I have, in* 
my practice, seen soils of a very deep red colour with oxide 
of iron, which, tUough heavily manured, did not yield a tenth 
part of the crojj of potatoes which was got alongside from soil 
of a yellow brown loamy colour. The manure was exhausted 
amongst the oxitle of iron; and the potatoes were not above the 
size of peas. The iron appears to decompose the manures in- 
trotluc^d into the soil, from its grSat affinity for acids ; its prot¬ 
oxide combines wkh uutlit salts, and forms new compounds. 
'J'hc sulphate, one of those compounds likely to be formed 
when animal remains ejdst in the manufe, is poisonous and 
sohible. Carbonates of ammonia or potash, or humute of lime, 
•may thus be decomposed, the ammonia set free, and the car¬ 
bonic acid lost in the form of carbonate of iron. Dr. Thomson 
says that iron has a great affinity for acids in the state of prot¬ 
oxide ; and, when exposed to the air and oxygen after combin¬ 
ing, is apt to form peroxides, and lose the atids. Whatever is 
the reason, the soils aboiindinirr in iron are proverbially barren 
here. 

He concludes this aftiefe by stating that carbonic acid, 
water, and ammonia are the elements necessary for the support 
of animah and vegetables. The Innumerable products of vitality 
resume^ after ^heir death the original form from which they, 
sprang; and their, death, thes dissolution of one generation, is 
the source of life to another. The *cpnditions already con¬ 
sidered, however, nre«not tllfe only ones necessaiy, he says, for 
the life pf.vegetables^ and he next proceeds to examine the 
inorganic constiluents of plants. 

• Other substances than canbonic acid, water, and ammonia, he 
1841.— 'in. M 8er. 
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continues, are requisite for the formation of organs destined for 
special functions peculiar to each family of plants; these are 
found in the ashes of incineration, though in a changed state. 
All substances in solution in a soil are*’absorbed os a sponge 
absorbs liquid, without selection he says, those that are wanted 
retained, and the rest rejected as excrement. Phosphate of 
magnesia is an invariable constituent of all the seeds of grasses, 
is contained in tlje outer horny husk of grain, and introduced 
into the bread and beer : it is contained in the greatest quantitj' 
in bran"; and forms often large crystalline concretions in the 
coecum of millers’ horses; and, when ammonia is mixed with 
beer, separates as a white precipitate. Most plants, perhaps all, 
he continues, contain organic acids in combination with bases of 
potash, Soda, lime, magnesia, &c. These bases diminish in 
fruits, as the acids diminish in ripening; and the quantity is 
greater in those organs which prepare the food, as in leaves, 
compared with those where it is assimilated, as in the mass of 
woody fibre. The potato contains more before blossoming than 
after it. The fumaric and oxalic acids in liverwort, the roc- 
cellic acid in the lioccella tinctbria, the tartaric acid in vines, and 
other peculiar acids formed in peculiar plants, show that they 
are essential to them. All yield by incineration carbonic acid 
united to a base, all therefore must contain, he says, salts of 
organic acids; and, as we know the capacity of saturation of 
acids to be unchanging, hence, on whatever soils plants grow 
naturally, they must contain an invariable quantity of alkalies, 
culture alone will cause deviation. The nb;:ence of oue alkali, 
he says, is compensated for by another similar in its mode of 
action ; and he shows by analysis, by De Saussure and Berliner, 
of the ashes of the pine tree from dilferent soils, that, though the 
quantities of potash, lime, and magnesia varied, yet the quan¬ 
tities of oxygen contained in the amount of the three bases were 
the same in each; if the magnesia or lime were less, it w'as made 
up in the greater quantity of potash or soda. When there was 
any variation in thS quantities, it was found that the bases were in 
combination with inorganic acids, as the sulphuric, phosphoric, 
Sic.*- These remarkable approxir^iations, he gays, cannot be 
accidental, and, if further analysis confirm them, must show 
that the bases and acids are always proportional. It is not 
known, he says, in what form silica, manganese, and'^oxide of 
iron are contained in plants; but we are certain that potash, 
soda, and magnesia can be extracted from .all parts of their 
structure in the form of organic acitl salts; and lime, unless 
when present as insoluble oxalate of liaie, as in lichens, and 
there supplying the plase of w’oody fibae. Even ^.qpble acitl 
•salts, aSithe tartaric and oxqlic (which acts like a double acid), 
h^ve oitly one base, and are nevec quadruple; the capacity of 
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saturation of an acid is constant. As these «cids and bases, and 
even the form they present themselves in, are not subject to 
change; it n)ay be affirmed, he says, that they exercise an im¬ 
portant influence in the developement of fruits and seeds, and 
also in many other formations, of the nature of which we ar&yet 
ignorant. If the acid is required for the organs, the alkaline 
base must be present; it may be altered from soda to potash, as 
in the Salsola Kali, grown from seeds ■ of pjants ripened at a 
distance from the sea; or,the alkali may be lime, but Sbme base 
ifliist be present Potatoes grown in cellars witholit earth 
furnish a true alkali cidled solanin, of a very poisonous nature, 
in the sprouts, which they never do in the fields. This ne¬ 
cessity for an alkali, he thinks, shows that alkaline bases are 
connected with the developement of plants. The mObonic acid 
in poppies is united with*the alkaloids narcotina, morphia, 
codeia, &c.; the bases may vary, but the quantity does not; 
when there is a deficiency in ineconic .acid, it is made up by the 
sulphuric acid, the proportions being always the same. 

If inorganic acids, he says, are thus substituted at times for or¬ 
ganic, the substitution of the inorganic alkalies for the organic is 
likely to take pl^ce in a much higher degree. When roots find 
their more appropriate bases or alkalies in sufficient quantity, they 
will take up less of another. W’hen the soil in which a white 
hyacinth is growing in flower is sprinkled with the juice of the 
Phytolacca decandra, the blossom, he says, will assume in one 
or twp hours a-red colour, whiclf the influence of sunshine will 
cause to become graduAly white again after a few days; the 
juice will either be excreted entire, or,*if any of its elements are 
nutritious to the plant, tlte remainder will ije separated. Acetate 
of 'lead, and nitrate of strontian, absorbed by plants in the ex- 
• periments of Macaire Prinsep, were returned again by the root 
as excrement: thus, he says, soil where common salt abounds 
will return it though absorbed; it will also kill the plant if in 
excess, and so would acetate of lead. 

Firs and pines, he says, have but little alkali in their ashes. 
Lime trees, rye, and potatoes have much more; and firs will 
thrive in quat^ities on barren sandy soils, while wheat and'lime 
trees will not. The spruce fir, however, will not thrive on a dry 
soil, however alkaline it may be; and the state of moisture of the 
soil must, therefore, have its share as well as alkalies. All kinds 
of grasses, apd also J^cjuisetacese, contain a large quantity of 
silex in the stalky and oute» parts of the leaves, in the form of 
•silicic acid, or oxide of silicon (the fofiq silex is generally found 
in) and potash united, formlhg silicate of potash. This is mostly 
retuniejl tp the cultivated grasses, in the form of rotted straw, in 
the manure. In natural meadot^s^ he says, where the hoy is 
•taken off, we never find m luxuriant crop of grass on sahdy 
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calcareous soils, whicli contain little potash, evidently uecnuse 
tile potash is not renewed. Soils formed from basalt, grey- 
wacke, anti porphyry are therefore, he says, best for meadow 
land, on account of the potash they contain, from the reduced 
feldspar. These soils, however, contain a good deal of alumina, 
and will not part with their water and organic substances so 
readily as the sandy soils. Some irrigated meadows in Germany, 
he says, yield four times as much produce as others not ir¬ 
rigated, ttnd the fertility he attributes, to the potash carried on 
the meadows from the rivers which irrigate. There may how¬ 
ever be organic substances deposited as well as potash : humus 
is light and flocculent, and, if the soils irrigated arp sandy, they 
may be helped by alumina deposited if the rivers pass through 
clayey soils; part may be owing to these helps, as well as to the 
potash. The meadows irrigated from the common sewers, in 
the neighbourhood of Eilinhurgh, yield more than four times an 
ordinary produce; it is the excrement deposited that is supposed 
the cause. I'he (|uaniity of potash, he says, in soils is inex¬ 
haustible, when compared with the <)uantity removed. If the 
crop of grass, however, is increasetl by the gypsum, there is 
more potash taken off than by a small crop, juid it would ex¬ 
haust the alkalies more; but in Germany they restore the 
fertility, he says, by sprinkling the field with w'ood ashes, or the 
lixiviated ashes of soap-boilers: these last should contain some 
oil in solution with the ashes. The sandy heath of Luneburg 
yields a crop only once every ihirty or forty years, by burning 
the heath, which yields the potash, he says,, collectetl by rain 
water during that time. ‘ There should also be charcoal from 
the wood of the heath, and from the wood ashes above, to 
produce carbonic acid and ammonia; it, is, perhaps, necessary 
to notice other benefits as well as the one under review. 'I'he 
most decisive proof, he says, of the want of potash, is that of a 
man at Bingen, who manured highly with horn shavings, which 
contain little or no potash, and starved his vines ultimately, 
though drawing very heavy crops for a while; others who used 
cow manure, though the crops were not so heavy at first, had 
contkiued fruitfulness. A field also which was cropped with 
wormwood, for the sake of collecting its ashes, was l)arren for a 
long time afterwards; and woods where the young branches and 
leaves w'ere taken off got stinted in their growth, until they were 
prohibited from being taken away, which restore^] their luxu¬ 
riance. These all show forcibly tliQ need of.alkalies. I ^lould 
also ascribe part of the^efrect, in the first instance, to the vines* 
being allowed to overbear themselves, whi^h in this country is 
considered, to exhaust the strength of the plant; ther<i ig a vital 
power in animals and plants,! which all the alkalies and nitrogen 
in the world will not replace, if it i^trenchec^ on, though they • 
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may help to restore it ; in the second and fourth, the effects 
should be partly owing to the other elements of the cow manure 
and leaves; and in the third, the wormwood might scourge in 
other respect as well as potash. . 

Plants do not impoverish soil in the direct ratio gf ,the 
bulk they produce. Privet and leek, which are very scourg¬ 
ing crops, do not produce near so much bulk as poplars and 
potatoes, which scourge it less; they scourge more in the 
ratio of the fibres of the root. Some plants seem not to 
etttrnct so much nourishment from their food, as we fitid some 
animals will grow larger on much less food than others; and this 
also varies w^h the circumstances, as heat producing activity in 
the lacteals, leaves, &c.: it is the quantity of food which plants 
assimilate, not w'hat they absorb, that increases bulk ;• they will 
have most excrement that •assimilate least. Such things the 
professor might not think worth noticing when advocating a 
particular subject, such ns this on alkalies; but, when placed 
together, they help to prevent our going to excess with our in¬ 
ferences from data. Sea plants will grow, inland, he continues^ 
if near salt-works; and the urine and bones of men and animals 
yield the phospjiates of lime and magnesia necessary for the 
grains they cultivate as grasses. Hence, these plants follow 
human habitations, as some weeds which abound in ammonia are 
foutid on dunghills. From these facts he infers that plants 
will not succeed well, unless the phosphates, &c., needed are 
present; and these will always produce more fertility than any 
other n^inure. In.this cwuntry, bones have been reckoned more 
beneficial to turnips than to any other Crop; and yet the analysis 
of turnips by Dr. Madden gives no phospliates at all. Perhaps 
th» animal matters, ns gelatine, 8tc., in the unboiled bone furnish 
► food to the turnip, and the phosphates to the next crop of wheat. 
There must be some relation between the food and the analysis 
of the plant, the doctrine of plants jirodiicing elements them¬ 
selves 1 think untenable; but we have much yet to learn. 

From the capability of volatilising borax; from the salt in salt¬ 
works being found deposited on glass fixed above the works, in 
their atmospljpre; and from the air over the sea always •con¬ 
taining sufficient to render & solution of nitrate of silver turbid ; 
he contends for the salts of plants being carried in the atmo- 
sj}here.*» The carbonate of lime in the sea is only one part in 
12,400/ and^'et supplies the myriads of mollusca and corals. 
The fodine in fuci.is collected from sea water, which contaiils 
•only one part in a million. Hence, thft immense effects produced 
from small quantities; and,*though the alkalies are contained in 
the air hi small quagtilies, great eGeqts may ultimately be pro¬ 
duced. The sea water contains nyirc carbonic acid than fresli 
• water, and also Qpntaius q/nmonia. The sea being filled witi: 
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plants, they collect alkalies, be says, as well ns those of the land. 
Plants inland collect the alkalies evaporated from the sea in 
rain water, and from springs that permeate the earth. Were It 
not for plants, he concludes, alkalies wouhl gradually disappear, 
thoiigh he does not state how; perhaps he means by again 
forming the earths into stones, the metals do not part with their 
oxygen readily. 

On the next division, the Art of Culture, he resumes the con¬ 
sideration of the use of humus; its insolubility, he says, pre¬ 
vents its being carried off from ground, being soluble only whdn 
combined with oxygen, and being taken up by water only as 
carbonic acid. The humus in the soil unites to-oxygen, and 
gives off carbonic acid ; which, as before said, stops the further 
decay of the humus, till the carbonic acid formed is taken off 
by plants; when a fresh supply of oxygen resumes the action on 
the humus. He next quotes various places which abound in ve¬ 
getable remains, and calcareous earth; and, from the fact of no 
humic acid, or humate of lime, being found in these places, infers 
‘its absence in common vegetable mould; it is carbonic acid, not 
humic, he says, that gives the food to plants. I think it is 
most likely to be the w'ay, at least fur the gr/:atest part. Dr. 
Madden, on the same subject, says that, though a solution of 
soil in water will not yield humic acid, yet it will yield it to a 
solution of salts; and infers that it exists in small quantities, and 
forms gradually humate of lime: the salts, however, in this ex¬ 
periment, may have acted on‘the humus, and produced p/irt at 
least of the humic acid detected. The iiunius> Dr. Liebig sa^ s, if 
in great quantity, will rob'the ground of its oxygen; and he points 
out some places where parts of meadows arc burnt up, and 
stinted in vegetation, from the great quantity of carbonic atJid ; 
so great at times as to be emitted with an explosion, when the 
ground is bored into. Part of the cause of this ought perhaps 
also to be ascribed to excess of food, which will kill many plants ; 
but he inclines to refer it solely to the deprivation of oxygen; and 
illustrates this position by the effects of stagnant water, which 
having parted with its free oxygen, and being stagnant, and the 
oxygen consequently not renewed from the air, plants languish 
and die for want of oxygen when t^ieir roots are confined in it. 
This, I believe, is fully borne out in practice. It has been cus¬ 
tomary to say that alders, willows, and other plants, will thrive 
in stagnant water; but I am informed by Mr. Aitk^i of Laniine, 
ih this neighbourhood, Newmilns, that the plantations*'there, 
which are to a vast exteift on moorland, and much of it very 
marshy, completely refute the comfnon opinion, and show the 
necessity of oxygen as well as moisture. U'he alderji, willows, 
(roplars, ash, &c., though they require moisture to their roots, 
will not thrive where it is stagnant; 4 ind it is pnly near the little 
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streamlets, where motion is kept up in the yater, that they will 
thrive. Tlie tendency of stagnant water to putrescence, and 
consequently rotting of the roots, will also have its effects. The 
only plant, he says, that thrives well jp their marshy ground, is 
the spruce fii-; it thrftws out its roots along the surface, where 
they will be constantly exposed to the air and oxygen, anti Joes 
not dip the roots into the stagnant water in the soil, as the others 
do; so much so, that they can be uprooted with very little 
trouble. * • 

•When on the subject’of these plantations, I mayviention 
the great effects produced from the warmth and shelter they af¬ 
ford ; corrobjratiiig the statements on these subjects so forcibly 
made of late in the Qiiarierlj/ Journal of Agriculture, of the 
great beneffts of sheltering woods in cold bleak situations. Dr. 
lirown of Lanffnc, in an essay lately published on some fossil 
trees found on his estates, gives it as his opinion, that the climate 
must once have been many degrees warmer; the cause of the 
colli he attributes to the removal of the woods once existing. A 
great quantity of sensible (not latent) heat must have beet? 
retained by the vast amount of confined air (which is the best 
retainer of heat)^generated in these woods; the electric conduc¬ 
tors formed by the pointed trees would increase these effects; 
and the mass of heat thus stored up, to be given out slowly when 
the air was colder than the wood, must have had a great effect 
on the climate. 

Water from, barren peat soils,® Dr. Liebig says, yields much 
humic ^cid; and all agriuulturists and gardeners agree, he adds, 
that manure is not suitable for plants, till it loses the power of 
giving colour to water.* I have seen manure kept for years, 
lha> drainings from wliich were as brown as ever. I never heard 
the remark made, and imagine the manure would produce little 
effect if so far decayed. I think, however, there is some 
mistake about the beneffts derived from humic acid; it abounds 
in moss water, as before quoted from Dr. Thomson, and above 
from IJr. Liebig; and, from a substance so plentiful, it is woti- 
derful we have not heard of its great effects, accidentally, from 
practice: perhaps the autisei)tic principle of tannin, also,con¬ 
tained in the moss water, mfty help to prevent the small quantity 
1 part in 2,500 from taking effect; if it were mixed with quick¬ 
lime, Iramate of lime, said to be a more soluble substance, 
might be foryied. Dr. Liebig says the humate of lime is not 
more’soluble thaix humic qpid. Whatever may be the fate of 
•the theory of humic acid, it is, I believe, almost wholly allowed 
by gardeners, that ^lanurea yielding tlfis brown-coloured water 
is in the fittest condUion fur pTauts: ^hey are constantly in the 
practice of watering with the browy-coloured water, and of ex- 
• tollins its effects.. In Holland th4v are said to wash the dumr. 
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and take the brow.n-coloured liquid in barrels to the neui, in 
preference to manure. Dr. Thomson says the huniate of potasli 
is brown-coloured also and soluble, perhaps this may be formed 
in the dung: but, from yhe aptitude ofdiumic acid to be dis¬ 
placed by other acids, I am afraitl the caVbonic acid may take 
its place, as it will likely be most plentiful. It appears, also, to 
be little more soluble than the acid itself (see quotation from 
Sprengel, p. 8.). I think it most probable that the benefits of 
manure are more likely to arise from the neutral soluble salts of 
carbonia acid, ns ammonia, potash, soda, &c.; the other salts 
of ammonia, phosphates, &c.; and the carbonic acid itself in 
solution, likely saturation, in the water of the mapure; as also 
the other soluble vegetable and animal substances in the heap; 
than from the small quantity of humic acid found in the water, 
pai’t. Dr. Liebig had befose stated (p. 25.) that these 
soluble vegetable matters could not be assimilated though 
absorbed; but he states in p. 124, 125. the great quantities of 
starch deposited in pine trees, and sugar in maple trees, also 
the starch deposited in potatoes; there are also large deposits 
of mucilage and albumen. When he considers all these as 
reduced into gum or mucilage next year, to bp assimilated in 
the young shoots, 1 cannot see, if the plant can assimilate 
these, that it will not assimilate also the same substances in solu¬ 
tion in the manure, and absorbed by the roots, as Sir Humphry 
Davy’s experiments would lead us to believe. It appears the 
statements in p. 25. are advanced as the opinions of qthers 
more than his own. 

He here gives us some elaborate dissertations on the way 
in which these substances are assimihW.ed, and points out the 
necessity of nitrogen in forming the principle called diastase, 
which greatly assists in reducing the starch to gum. The 
nitrogen absorbed by the roots of plants, in the gluten and 
albumen of the soluble substances, proiluces the nitrogen for 
forming diastase; it is found surrounding all the orgijps, and 
hence the great necessity of nitrogen to carry on the assimi¬ 
lation of the food. Unless nitrogen be present, he says, the 
food iP'ill not be assimilated ; and people who livp on potatoes 
have more granules of undecompdsed starch in their excre¬ 
ment. If there is a deficiency of nitrogen in animals, fat 
is formed; if in plants, oils, resins, starch, &c.; or these or 
the food are returned as excrement: the nitrogeij .itselfj if in 
excess, will also be returned as excrement. . The gluten,* albu¬ 
men, and mucilage, he says, contain nitrogen; the sugar, starch, • 
oil, wax, and resins dd not; and potato^ or beet liave less 
starch and sugar when ^nimal manures .abound iiv the soil, 
though the plants are larger.,, As mucilage is first formed in the 
potato, which is afterwards fijiened *into starph, it is probable 
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nart of the functions of the leaves are to separate nitrogen in 
tne form of ammonia, and this may be part of the effect in pro¬ 
portioning the elements of the sap so as to produce flower buds. 
The professor’s reasotiings on the subject of nitrogen are very 
profound, and in advance, and should be well studied. , . 

The action of light, he says, stimulates the power of the leaves 
to assimilate, or prepare for assimilation, the food; and presup¬ 
poses a power and capability in light, to which the most powerful 
chemical combination cannot be compared^ ^J'he strongest gal- 
\1>nic battery caWnot separate the oxygen from the carboftic acid ; 
and though chlorine, by its affinity for hydrogen, forming muriatic 
acid, will separate the oxygen from water, under the influence of 
light, yet it cannot be considered as at all equalling the power 
and energy with which a leaf separated from a plant,*and thus 
in a mutilated state, decomposes the carbonic acid. De Candolle 
says, the leaf loses the power of decomposing carbonic acid 
when the plant dies; a separated leaf should be approaching 
that state; cuttings and leaves will live some time after separa¬ 
tion, but the living powers cannot be so active. 

The direct rays oi’ the sun, he says, are most powerful, but dif¬ 
fused light has tJie same effect, though not so intense and rapid, 
The presence of nitrogen is not needed in the decomposition oi 
carbonic acid. The carbon is needed in the formation of the dif¬ 
ferent substances containing carbon : hence it is evident, he says, 
the quantity and quality of the substances generated by the vital 
proc(jsses musk vary according tfl the food that is supplied, and 
the devclopement ol'the individual organs will proceetl according! 
as the substances necessary for their de*velopementare furnished, 
The quality will also depend on the quantity, as the action ol 
heat and light in the leaves will separate the oxygen needed tc 
be removed from acid mucilaginous substances, in converting 
them into sugar and starch, more easily from a small than a 
large quantity; if the quantity of sap is great, it will require 
more agtion to prepare it. In this process heat seems greatly tc 
augment the action of light. When the leaves of celery are 
shut out from light, the oxygen is preserved even though heal 
is present; aqd the bitter poisonous principle in which hydwgcr] 
predominates, formerly generated when light was present to the 
leaves by the deoxidation of the sap, is now converted intc 
sugar. ••In like manner, if the tubers of potatoes, which arc 
part of the ^em, are exposed to the light, they secrete a bittei 
poisonous principle, simiiar«to that of the stems and leaves, by 
•the deoxidation. Though heat alone* will not cause the deoxi¬ 
dation, yet we see it assists it greatly; as, in the instance of fruii 
trees oij y;glls, we ffud the separalion.of the oxygen, and ripen¬ 
ing of the acid fruit, proceed with a great deal more vigoui 
■tlian in standard V'ees, thcyigh fufly exposed to the light. "Sc 
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great is the effect, that in some fruits which do not possess much 
juice, the process proceeds farther, and part is converted into 
starch, forming a dry mealy fruit, which would have been sweeter 
on a standard ; and fruits^abounding in jbice are thus the most 
suitable for walls and warm climates. Fruit will continue to 
deoxidate after pulling, most in the light, but if heat is present 
will continue also; and both heat and light should be kept from 
ripe fruit; a cool dry air and little light will keep them best, 
unless puKed before i|jpe. In some fruits, as plums, grapes, &c., 
part of ‘ihe skin is wholly deoxidated!, and a »waxy substance 
abounding in hydrogen without oxygen is formed, called bloom, 
which assists in preventing further action. In son^c, as in Cac¬ 
tus Opuntia, a poisonous substance is formed. Heat seems thus 
greatly to assist the action of light, though light acts as in that 
of the harvest moons without heat; the states of the moon are 
said to have great effect on vegetation in tropical countries; they 
attract the atmosphere, also diminishing pressure, and assisting 
expansion. The chemical rays in the beam of light should 
have a powerful effect; and also electricity, which is present 
often where not suspected. 

He next resumes the subject of the blossomipg of trees; and 
attributes the cause of fruitfulness in vines to the pruning of 
their branches. It is well known, however, to gardeners, that, 
if the rods of young wood are left long and not pruned, there 
is much more blossom; in fact, the reason they give for pruning 
is, that there would be more fruit than the plant could mpture 
if the rods were not cut short, and tire more young wopd they 
want they cut the shorter' 

The special object ef agriculture, he* says next, is to obtain 
an abnormal developement and production of the parts of plants 
employed as food, or for purposes of industry. When we • 
want to give strength to the straw, the substances giving solidity 
to the straw, as silicate of potash, must be given; when we wish 
to increase the quantity of seeds, nitrogen must b^ given. 
Wild animals are devoid of fat, as compared with domestic 
animals. Substances may be given, he says, to increase every 
vital production; as charcoal powder will produce such an ex¬ 
cessive growth of the liver of a goose as will cause its death. 
The increase or diminution of the vital activity in plants, he 
says, depends on heat and light, which we have not arbitrarily 
at our disposal. 

The duty of the chemist is to explain the composition of 
a fertile soil; and on this head he enumerates the quantity* 
of alkalies contained in some of «the ni(ist common of the 
minerals;. as feldspar, albite, mica, and .zeolite, w^ich form 
part of the most common sf our rocks. He gives the state- 
meat of the quantity of potasfi on an^cre, if qpmposed of these • 
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to the depth of 20 in., which he estimates <it from 300,000 Ib. 
in loam, to 1,152,000 lb. in feldspar; and that a single cubic 
foot of feldspar would supply potash to an acre of pines for 
five years; deducing "hence the absurdity of supposing that 
plants would generme potash for themselves, when it is, so 
plentifully formed in nature. Argillaceous earths, he says, yield 
the most potash, the chalk and sand are necessary to keep them 
open, and give free access to air and moisture. The soil which 
is formed by the disintegration of lava cannot possibly contain 
vegetable matter, and the luxuriance of plants on thS lava of 
Vesuvius, after being a few years exposed to the weather, shows 
the benefit of, the alkalies: these soils are more or less fertile, 
he says, according to the proportion of clay or sand which they 
contain. The alkalies, ho says, are greatly needed in the 
germination of seeds and yofing plants; the acetic acid formed 
and excreted in the expulsion of oxygen gas, and reduction of 
the starch to mucilage, is neutralised by the lime, magnesia, and 
other alkalies, and again absorbed as a neutral salt by the fibres. 

1 formerly pointed out the benefit of alkalies in germination;' 
when there is much starch and little albumen or gluten in the 
seed, nitrogen should help; putrid urine would do, but the 
quicklime, if used, would decompose the salts of ammonia, and 
nitrate of potash (saltpetre) would be best. He quotes the 
experiments of Struve, to show how water containing carbonic 
acid decomposes rocks containing alkalies. Plants also, he says, 
produce acitls by their decay and’ excrement; thus the disinte- 
gration,of rocks proceeds; and soils, even though exhausted, 
will, by rest, again produce alkalies. Around Naples, he says, 
corn has been cultivated’for thousands of years, by allowing two 
year's as fallow, or as a sparing pasture to cattle, which can add 
• no tilkalies. The harvests of wheat and tobacco have exhausted 
the soil of Virginia of alkalies; 1,200 lb. of alkalies are taken 
from an acre every 100 years in these crops, and now the land 
is unfertile. The exhaustion of alkalies, he concludes, is the 
sole source of w'ant t»f fertility in soils. Wheat will not grow in 
the Brazils, he says, though the soil abounds in humus; nor will 
it grow in Eu\;ppe in vegetable soils, because the silicate of patash 
necessary to strengthen the* stalk is wanting, and the phosphate 
of magnesia for the seeds, neither of which substances a soil of 
humus wan afford ; and wheat grows best on clayey soils, because 
alkalies are (jpntained there in most abundance. Is it accident, 
he says, that only .firs groy in the sandstone and limestone of 
•the Carpathian iKountains; whilst otlitr trees are confined to the 
gneiss, mica slate, an^ granite soils of Bavaria, the clinkstone of 
the Rhon^, the basalt ofVogelsberg,iind clay slate of the Rhine 
and Eiteld; the leaves of these tree* are renewed annually, whilst 
■ the evergreen pije leave% last much longer, and contain fewer 
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alkalies. Tiits shov's, he says, how these trees thrive best aft^r 
the pine forests are uprooted in America; and how plants, as the 
Spartium scopariuni,&c., grow best where ashes have been burnt. 
WJieat lias more ashes in, its straw than barley, and barley more 
thap oats, in the proportions 15, 8, and 4'; and therefore three 
crops of oats, or two of barley, will not exhaust the soil more 
than one of wheat. The amount removed by hay is also con¬ 
siderable ; he instances a stack of hay which was consumed by 
lightning-in the neighbourhood of Heidelberg; and Gmelin found 
the meteor left in its place was a mass of silicate of potash. The 
potash may, in many places, he says, be replaced by sotia, mag¬ 
nesia, and lime; soda is the most powerful solvent of any, but 
potash combines most readily in the plant: lime is much more 
insoluble. Phosphoric acid, another ingredient wanted, is, he 
says, a constituent of all land capable of cultivation ; even the 
barren heath at Luneburg contains a small quantity; and from 
the soil, and the grains derived from it, is thus produced the 
phosphoric acid needed by animals in the formation of their 
ijones : fluoride of calcium seems to have supplied the place of 
phosphates, in the bones found at Pompeii, and other earlier 
formations. He quotes from De Saussure, to show that the 
quantity of potash decreases in wheat as it ripens, which thus 
restores part of its potash to the soil. The disintegration of 
rocks restores potash. Beans, peas, tares, and some other crops, 
he says, contain only a very small quantity of ashes, sometimes 
none, and should alternate with wheat. The tobacco, containing 
only as 16 to S7 of phosphates, may dso alternate. 

From all that has been stated above, we may see the value of 
the alkalies in all manures; but it would, perhaps, be an ex¬ 
aggerated estimate to lay it down as a principle, that «he 
temporary diminution of fertility is solely caused by the ex¬ 
haustion of alkalies. That they are beneficial I have often seen 
proof, in noticing that whei-ever the refuse of nursery plants 
was burned the potato foliage of the ensuing crop was of a 
deeper green, and more abundant, and the stems nearly double 
the height; the tubers were not always proportionably increased. 
On turnips we have observed the ashes to produce an opposite 
effect; they sometimes died altogetffer: perhaps the ashes were 
in excess. The ashes would also yield carbonic acid ; at p. 210. 
of the Appendix, it is stated that the charcoal in which tire plants 
were grown was ultimately reduced to a coaly earth, having 
yielded carbonic acid abundantly to, the plants. Though ^t is a 
substance that does not decompose quickly, it cannot be ab¬ 
sorbed in the solid state, as Sir H.rfiavy’s experiments prove; 
and those of Dr. Lindley, mentioned at .the comn\pncement, 
confirm the above from the Appendix, that charcoal is reduced 
by plants. If we trust to analysis of piinerals §)r the quantity of 
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alkalies in soils, we will be apt to be misled. In the latest work on 
mineralogy, by Mr. Allan, analyses are given, by many chemists, 
of different varieties of feldspar, in many of which the potash is 
absent, and its place •supplied by lirue and magnesia j in the 
)>risn)atic common soTt it is stated as high as 13 per certt. .In 
mica, many varieties under different names are stated as con¬ 
taining no potash, but variable quantities of the other alkalies: 
in mica, properly so called, and in talc mica, six different analyses 
give the potash as varying from 5 to nearly 15 per cent, and 
life magnesia from 9 to 26 per cent. Dr. Liebig’s Estimate 
differs from this. The projiortion of the different minerals in 
the different jocks is more various still. Feldspar is generally 
allowed to be the greatest source of potash, and is found in 
greatest quantity in the igneous or volcanic rocks, as granite, 
greenstone, basalt, and othei* trap rocks. Granite in Bavaria is 
slated by Dr. Liebig as forming a fertile soil; but in Scotland 
and England the soils lying on granite are proverbially barren, 
from their high, bleak, and cold situation, and the thinness of the 
stratum of soil. Clay soil, the professor says, generally contains 
most alkali; hard stones of the order gem contain fewer alkalies 
than those of the order spar, which are softer and more clayey; 
but some minerals containing a great deal of alumina are almost 
destitute of potash. 

The action of rivers and currents has great effect on soil, 
according as they carry off or silt over the ground. In the soils 
in this ncighbeurhood, which ai% formed from the debris of 
sandstopc lying above the carboniferous series, and of green¬ 
stone or whin disrupted up through if, we have all varieties of 
soils, from light sandy Ho stiff clayey. 'The one side of the 
rival- is all inclining to sandy; the other is generally clayey. 

• In wet seasons the best crops arc had on the sandy soils, which 
are generally warmer and drier, and about a month earlier in 
springing; in warm dry seasons the clayey soils, if pulverised, 
yield the best crops. Some manures, as cow-dung, retain more 
water than others; and there is much of the art of cultivation lies 
in preserving both heat and moisture, which are essential as well 
as alkalies. 'J'he composition of a soil and its proper pulveri¬ 
sation facilitate the entrance of heat and moisture, and retain 
them to assist with the air in the decomposition of the food; and 
difterents soils and seasons require different management. On 
this subject ^ treated more largely than I have room for here, 
in my*former esssay on Di^ Lindley’s work. In our deep al- 
Juvial soils, when the alk^ies are eidiausted by one crop, the 
disintegration of the.roclPmany feet buried below the surface 
will go^oq very slovily: it should take many crops, I think, to 
exhaust .a soil of alkalies; Many crops of wheat are successively, 
• in rotation, taken Jiom grojmd which gets nothing but ordinarv 
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manure to replace,it. Wheat does well to succeed potatoes, 
and both are found to contain a great deal of alkalies; as do 
potatoes and turnips, according to Dv. Madden’s analysis. The 
fertility of the lava soils near Vesuvius comes the nearest to the 
point. Modern lava, however, is more spongy than the old vol¬ 
canic rocks, from being disrupted in the air, and not subjected to 
the pressure of the sea above as the old trap rocks were. It is, 
therefore, more easily reduced to soil; and a few years only will 
suffice, by' the seeds of lichens and their decomposition furnish¬ 
ing food for larger plants; the decomposition and ^growth uf 
which, in a warm climate, may prepare a soil in which plants, 
aided by the carbonic acid washed into the soil , by rains, and 
neutralised by the alkalies, may grow cro}>s to great perfection, 
having both alkalies and organic matter. In the instance of 
good corn not being produced in Brazil, it has been attributed 
to the heat of the climate expanding the straw till it becomes 
feeble, as plants do in our hothouses that are not adapted to 
them: the silicate of potash, the specific gravity of which, 
'’1'26, is less than carbonate of potash and soda, is as likely to be 
carried by rain as they are, anti should exist in vegetable soils, 
partly as silicates, seeing potash abounds in these soils. The 
wheats originally drawn from the soils in Virginia differed in 
nothing but climate from those of Brazil. , The vegetable soils 
he alludes to as not growing wheat in Europe are probably peat 
soils, which, from the tannin they contain and stagnant water, are 
unfit for food till fermented alid reduced, when ihey are sait! to 
be as good as manure. In the instanee men^ioned o*’ pine trees 
and deciduous plants, if tiiese last shed their leave's annually, they 
will again return them to the soil, and the alkalies with them. 
The state of moisture to the roots, and the light, heat, and"siir 
afforded to the leaves, are, perhaps, as much the causes of their 
thriving, as any thing else. The pines thrive in general l)est 
on bare dry soils, and are not usually fond of nnich moisture 
to the roots. The genus yi'bies, or spruce, however, differs from 
the other pines in tliis respect. The larch, a deciduous plant, is 
said not to thrive on sandstone or limestone rocks unless the 
soil is deep; Scotch fir thrives well on such, thpugh bare and 
thin; and both are .(ibietinoB. The beech will thrive on very 
bare soil, the ash will not thrive unless near moisture; and 
both are deciduous. Willows, poplars, and alders, and •also ash, 
will thrive in all moist soils, whether sandy or clayey, if the 
moisture is not stagnant. Oaks, .sycamore, and chestnuts re¬ 
quire a dry and deep soil.' The oal^equires the soil deep; the 
beech, from its spreading root, will<tm'ive ,'n a diy moor, and so 
wiH'.the Scotch fir. If tltere is too miichsor too litt\p moisture 
(or-the particular species, or too little light and air, it seems to 
B&ct them most readily. Tlie Scotch fir grojys well on granitic 
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soils, It thin and bare, and will also on sandstone; while oak 
will not thrive so well in bare thin granite soils as when they are 
deeper. Clovers are found to exhaust the soil in this country 
more than wheat; at least they cannot be renewed so often on 
the same ground; ancl no addition of lime, gypsum, or manure, 
is (bund to remove the difficulty altogether. Yet the edit6r of 
the Qiiarterly Journal of Agriculture remarks that, if the clover 
in the rotation is grown for four in place of ^wo years, the dif¬ 
ficulty vanishes; what cap be the reason of this? IfVe say it 
is*iii affording longer time for the first deposit of excrement to 
be decomposed, what becomes of the last deposit, and how 
would it not, decompose more readily when the clovers were 
removed ? 'Phere are many things in practice that baffle theory; 
this can only arise from errors in theory, if practice isr correctly 
stated. All are interested in setting things right, that we may 
have right principles to guide us. I have seen much in what 
the professor says, to prove the benefit of alkalies, more than 
could be condensed in an essay; and all are concerned in 
proving such theories for themselves, before adopting them as* 
principles. If the inferences drawn are correct to their utmost 
extent, we ought to alter our system much to advantage; if they 
are to be modified, it can only be done by the aid of practical 
men in digesting tliem. 

On the next and last division, the Interchange of Crops and 
Manure, he commences by stating the benefits formerly de¬ 
rived ^froin fallows, the land by fest regaining its original fer¬ 
tility ; crops thrivingmnly after a succession of years, as peas, 

clover, and flax; others, as hemp, tobacco, rye, and oats, being 
capable of following opcanother. Wheat; hops, turnips, hemp, 
popipies, &c., he instances as crops which exhaust the ground. 
• 1 h' excrements of man and animals have been employed for 
in., easing the fertility of the soil: they restore certain constituents 
removed by the former crops. It has been observed, however, 
that even manure wi.ll not always restore fertility, and that 
alternation of crops is necessary; a change producing fertility 
as well as fallow. It is evident, therefore, he remarks, that all 
plants must give back to the soil something that is capable of 
being used as food by the succeeding generation. Agriculture, 
he says, has neglected to seek the aid of chemistry, in obtainino' a 
chemical knowledge of the food of plants and of manure; it e^n 
recoil^ with (|istrust and aversion, he complains, from the means 
of assistance afforded by cheinistry; and some future generation 
•must reap the advantages which the present denies to itself. 
Practical men should endej^our to do away with the necessity 
for these pomplaints^ they may be difficult to convince, blit, U 
once convinced, will look to ih«r own interest. He next 
•notices DeCandoUe’s theory, that plants cive out excremeWts. 
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and that one plant may live in the matter rejected by another: 
also the experiments of Macaire Prinsep, which show that 
leguminous plants grown in water cause the water to acquire 
a brown colour; that plants of the sanie kind will not grow 
in this water, while plants of corn grow vigorously and clean 
the water. Some plants he found to return excrements of an 
acrid resinous nature, which were poisonous; others a mild 
gummy excrerneqj, which was nutritious. Excrements differ, 
he says, iVom excretions, excrements may contain undigested 
food; excretions, the food being already extracted from^t, cannot 
give out food again, till it forms new combinations In the soil 
by putrefaction and contact with the air. This putrefaction will 
take place more quickly in a calcareous open soil, than in a 
more dense and clayey one; and the rotations may be more 
quickly followed in the former than in the latter. In some 
places, he says, clover will not thrive till the sixth, in others not 
till the twelfth, year. The excrement, he states, must be coni- 
pletely transformed, before a new crop of the same article can 
be grown. Flax, peas, clover, and even potatoes, are plants 
the excrements of which require the longest time for their 
reduction to humus. Other writers have represented the potato 
as having very little if any excrement. The use of alkalies and 
burnt lime, or wood ashes not lixiviated, will permit, by their 
action, the crops to be renewed much sooner. In the soils 
in the neighbourhood of the Rhine and Nile, which contain 
much potash, and also organic matter, and in the irrigation of 
meadows, which brings both substan'ces, the fallowing of the 
land is superseded by the inundation; the oxgyen of the water 
also effects the more i^pid putrefaction ‘of the excrements. 

A fertile soil ought, he says, to afford all the inorganic as 
well as organic hoH'ies required for the plants. When the alka¬ 
lies are in combination with mineral acids, as the silicic, or 
siiex, the ashes yield no carbonic acid ; when they are united to 
organic acids, the ashes effervesce with mineral acids. The 
silicic acid is the material from which wood takes its origin, as 
salts in solution will crystallise round a grain of sand. Silicic 
acid' supplies the place of woody fibre in the ^quisetaceae and 
bamboo, as oxalate of lime does in the lichens. Some plants 
will not thrive without phosphate of lime or magnesia ; others 
will not do so without carbonate of lime. W'heat, wWth con- ' 
sumes great part of the silicate of potash, shouhl be followed 
by such as require little potash, as beans,- peas, turnips, po¬ 
tatoes. At page 104-. t^ie ashes of potato plants are stated as 
1,500 compared to 83 of firs. The"lcaves and stems of potatoes 
should be kept and returned to the soH, and the .straw of 
wheat. The same precautioxjs must be observed in the rotations 
of 'other plants, for phosphates, carbonales,o &c. To supply 
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tlie organic constituents, he recommends falldW plants, as clover, 
rye, buckwheat, &c., ploughed into the soil when nearly in bloom, 
to supply humus. Lucerne, he says, is most effectual; it re¬ 
quires few inorganic /hatters, and, tilh a certain period of the 
growth, retains all the carbonic acid and ammonia which mtiy 
have been conveyed to the plants by rain and air, and the great 
breadth of foliage prevents the escape of ammotiia into the air. 
When the green principle is produced in leases, by light and 
heat stimulating the action of the organs, the remainder of what 
was absorbed by them is returned as excrements to the soil; 
and, after the lapse of a few years, he says, every fibre of the 
roots will be .surrounded with them. As these excrements 
remain for some time soluble, they will act as poison; and-the 
fields will produce barren places till the excrement isl*decom¬ 
posed, when they will again become fertile. The roots, as they 
lontinue to extend, should partly leave this excrement. We 
must replace all the other substances, as well as carbon and 
aitrogen ; and it is for this, he says, that manures are wanted. 

Every constituent of the body of animals is derived from 
dnnts; during their life they return the inorganic substances 
mt needed, as excrement. After death their nitrogen and 
.'arbon pass into the air in the form of carbonic acid and 
mnnonia. Nothing remains except the phosphates of lime, &c., 
md other substances in their bones ; which must, he says, be a 
lowerful manure for plants, if every thing is to be restored to 
ho land which isHaken from it. 1ft the enquiry as to what the 
excrements yield, ha notiaes that, though animals are fed on 
ubstances containing nitrogen, there is Very little of it in their 
xcrement, the greater pjrt being assimilated by themselves. In 
iOO -^larts qf the excrement of a horse, analysed by Macaire 
aul Marcet, only 0'8 of nitrogen was found Jn 100; and in that 
i the cow by Boussingault only 0‘S06. 25 lb. of hay, the food 

if the cow for a day, should yield ^Ib. of nitrogen ; and this is 
he quantity found in 8‘3 lb. of flesh in its natural condition ; and 
s the daily increa.se of size in a coW is much less than this, the 
emainder of the nitrogen must be found in the milk and urine, 
’’he nitrogen i.s yierefore found in greatest quantity in the liquid, 
ot the solid, excrements of animals. The quantities of salts and 
urthy matters contained in hor.se-dung, he says, is very variable, 
•oni 10 l«k27 per cent. 1000 lb. of horse-dung, he calculates, 
'ill yield inorganic substances to. 6000 lb. of hay, the crop on 
early 2f* acres; or 8,300 lb. qfoats on more than 3 acres; and 
m same quantity ^ould yield phosphates to 1^ crop of wheat, 
'he excrements of cov^, blank cattle, anfl sheep contain phos- 
hate of lime, common salt, and silicatq of lime, the weight of 
Inch varfes'from 9 to 28 per cent. The fresh excrement of the 
xw contains from 80 to 90 ner cenf of water; that of the horse 
184-1. -,111. 3d Ser. 
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from 69 to 75 per cent. Human faeces, analysed by Ber^Iius, 
contain 75 per cent of water, from to 5 per cent of nitrogen, 
and 15 per cent of phosphates of lime and magnesia. The 
vegetable constituents are of influence, Ss they furnish carbonic 
acid to the young plants. The quantity, "however, is not great, 
he says, and estimates it only at 5*8 per cent, the greatest be¬ 
nefit being derived from the inorganic constituents. In manur¬ 
ing with cow ant}^ sheep dung, we replace silicate of potash and 
phosphdtes; with human faeces, phosphates of lime, and mag¬ 
nesia ;' with those of the horse, phosphate of magnesia and 
silicate of potash. In the straw litter we add silicate of 
potash and phosphates; whieh, if the straw be putrefied, 
will be in the same condition as when taken up by the ori¬ 
ginal wheat or oats. The soil of a field will therefore alter 
little, he adds, if we collect and distribute the dung carefully. 
The phosphates carried of!' by men and animals will accumulate 
in the neighbourhood of large towns. This must be compen¬ 
sated for at a distance from towns by letting lie in grass; and 
near towns by the excrements collected, and by the ashes of the 
wood used in houses for fuel, which also replace phosphates. 

We could keep our fields fertile, by replacing what is taken off'; 
but, when we wish to increase produce, we must add more than 
we take away. In Flanders this is tlone, he says, by covering the 
fields with ashes of wood, either lixiviated or not, and bones which 
yield phosphates of lime and magnesia. These ashes, he says, are 
often cari’ied from eighteen to twenty-four inil^s. The ashes of 
oaks yield only traces of phosphates; those of beech 20 pbr cent; 
those of the pine and ffr 9 to 15 per cent, some pines much less. 
Every 100 lb. of the lixiviated ashes of beech, he calculates, 
would furnish as much phosphate as 460 lb. of hnniun excre¬ 
ment. 100 lb. of the ashes of the grain of wheat yield 76*5 per 
cent of phosphates,'and the straw 11 *5 per cent. Hence, with 
every 100 lb. of the ashes of the beech, we supply a field with 
phosphates sufficient for 3,820 lb. of straw, as there are only 4*3 
per cent of ashes in the straw'; and 15,000 to 18,000 lb. of corn, 
as the ashes in it amount only to 1*3 per cent. Bones formed 
by.«nimals from the eating of hay, straw, and corn, yield, ac¬ 
cording to an analysis of Berzelius, 55 per cent of the phosphate 
of lime and magnesia; and, calculating that hay contains as much 
phosphates as wheat straw, 8 lb. of bones will supply njiosphatcs 
to 1,000 lb. of straw, and 2 lb. to 1,000 lb. of grain. Now, 40 lb. 
of bone dust, he calculates, are sufficient to supply threeK;rops of 
wheat, clover, potatoes, and turni|is on an aci*e, with phosphates. 
The more finely the bones are pot^dered, and the more intimately 
they are mixed with the soil, the more easily are they assimilated. 
The best way to effect the renovation, he says, is to •pour over 
*t.he bones, in a state of ^ne powder, half their weight of sul- 
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phiiric acid (vitriol), diluted with three or fc/lir parts of water; 
after digesting for some time, add 100 parts of water, and 
sprinkle the mixture over the field before the plough. The sul¬ 
phuric acid will dissolve, but not decompose, the phosphates, 
unless partially; and the free acid unites with the alkalies in the 
earth, and a neutral salt (probably gypsum) is formed, fn a 
very fine state of division. In the manufactories of glue, he 
says, many hundred tons of a solution of phos|)hates in muriatic 
ackl are yearly thrown away as useless; this solution, he*thinks, 
might be substituted for bones. The free acid would form mu¬ 
riate of lime (chloride of calcium), which has a great affinity 
for water, and ..njiglit supply the place of gypsum, in forming 
muriate of ammonia and carbonate of lime. The ashes of brown 
coal and peat contain also potash and phosphates. It is ^f much 
irnjiortance, he says, that the*mode of action of all these sub¬ 
stances should be known; and he illustrates this by the way in 
which iodine is now used in medicine, instead of burnt sponge, 
and phosphate of soda in place of cow-dung in calico-printing; and 
says we may one day manure our fields with a solution of glass 
(silicate of potash). .In this country soda is generally used as 
the flux for glass. We ma}' also purchase phosphates of mag- 
tiesia, he says, as we now do medicines from the apothecary. 
Some plants, he continues, require humus; others can do without 
luniuis, and give it off as excrement. 

Having now consiilered what was necessary for supplying 
plants with the other requisites; he^iroceeds to consider the pro¬ 
duction o(^ nitrogen, .which«bounds in all parts of plants, but 
especially in the seeds and roots. The atmosphere furnishes it, 
he says, in quantity sufficient for the existence of plants, to pue- 
vent •itl.eir extinction; but the complete developemept of the 
Qultivated plants in sugar, starch, and gluten cannot be obtained, 
unless we aftbrd nitrogen si^icient. The nitrogen in the fajces 
of animals which feed on plants is not so great in quantity as 
in those which feed on flesh; and the faeces of human beings 
(lifter in this respect according to their feeding. The faeces of 
cattle are of most use in soils which contain little potash ; the 
fieces of men are most useful in clay soils. It is the urincaiu 
the manure whicli contains the ammonia. He takes the analysis 
of urine by Berzelius, which contains mostly salts of ammonia, 
water, and,urea; the urea in this analysis is 3 per cent; the muriate 
and phosphate of ammonia about 0’3 ))er cent; and the free 
lactic add, laefate of ammoni^t, and animal matter, 1 •?; mucus 
0’p32, and other sfflts about 1'52 per cent. The urea in human 
urine, according to Henry, is^partly lactate of urea, and partly 
urea in a free state. ^When it putrefies, the lactate of urea is 
converted*irito lactate of ammonia, aqd the urea which was free 
into carbonate of ammonia: thislasfis retained in solution till 
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spread out on the ground, when, being more volatile than tpe 
other salts of ammonia, it is apt to escape into the air, unless 
washed into the soil, where it may be united to other acids if pre¬ 
sent, or taken up by the roots, but he thinks it most likely to be 
volatilised. The other salts of ammonia are taken up by the roots. 
When the carbonate of ammonia is lost, he says, the loss is 
equal to nearly one half of the urine employed; and he proposes 
various methods 4:0 fix it: as strewing a field with gypsum, and 
then wifn the urine, which will convert the carbonate into the 
sulphafe of ammonia. It may be done more easily, he says, 'by 
mixing the urine with gypsum, chloride of calcium, sulphuric 
acid, muriatic acitl (spirit of salt), or superphosphate of lime, 
all cheap substances, which would convert the volatile carbonate 
of ammonia into more fixed salts. If a basin of muriatic acid 
is put in contact with the fumes of ammonia fi-om a necessary, 
it is converted, he says, into crystals of muriate of ammonia 
(sal ammoniac). The ammonia which escapes in stables is 
converted into nitric acid, when in contact with the lime of 
the mortar, which dissolves the lime, and forms soluble nitrates. 
If the floors of our stables and necessaries were strewed with 
gypsum, they would lose their oflensive smell, by the volatile 
carbonate of ammonia, which gives the smell, being converted 
into sulphate of ammonia, a valuable manure. The uric acid con¬ 
tains, next to urea, most nitrogen ; it is soluble in water, and can 
thus be absorbed by the roots, and its nitrogen formeil into ox¬ 
alate, hydrocyanate, or carbonate, of ammonia. In respect to 
the quantity of nitrogen, he says that 100 .parts of ll^e urine of 
a healthy man are equ&l to 1,300 parts of the fresh dung of a 
hqfse, and 600 parts of a cow’s dung.- 

The powerful effects of urine as a manui'e are well krown 
in Flanders; and are considered invaluable by the Chinese, the 
oldest agricultural people. Their laws attach so much value to 
human excrements as to forbid their being thrown away, and 
reservoirs are placed in every house to collect them with the 
greatest care; very little value is there attached to the excre¬ 
ment of animals. The Chinese were before us in dyeing and 
painting, and in manufactories of porcelain and silk; but by the 
aid of chemistry, he says, we have now been enabled to surpass 
them. How infinitely inferior still is the agriculture of Europe 
to that of China! They are the most admirable .gardeners 
and trainers of plants in the world ; and know how to prepare 
and apply the best-adapted manures. With us,* he safs, thick 
books are written, and we do not know'‘yet what manure 
is; no experiments being instituted. Calculating the urine of 
a man at l:^lb. daily, and the fseces at ^Ib., and that both 
yield 3 per cent of nitrogqn, about 16^ lb. of nitrogerf would be 
furnished annually, which ‘ would be sufficient for 8001b. of 
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wheat, rye, and oats, or 900 Ib. of barley; more than an acre 
of land would require, when assisted by the atmosphere, for the 
richest possible crop every year. Every town and farm, he con¬ 
tinues, might thus .su])ply itself with the manure containing most 
nitrogen, and also the most phosphates. By using at the same 
time bones, and the lixiviated ashes of wood, the excrements of 
animals might be completely dispensed with. 

It is difficult to remove the moisture from lyiman excrements 
without evaporating their aqimonia. In Paris they are evaporated; 
anti this destroys more than half of the nitrogen, thouglf the re¬ 
mainder is still very valuable. The Chinese mix them with marl 
in dry cakes., He advises to neutralise the ammonia with some 
cheap mineral acid, such as sulphuric or muriatic According 
to the Lih'ary of Useful Kncmlcdge, the last is best obtained by 
mixing common salt with an*equal weight of strong vitriol. If 
this mixture were applied, when newly put together, that no 
escape of muriatic acid might take place, muriate of ammonia 
and sulphate of soda might be formed; sulphate of lime or 
sulphate of potash, found both in turnips and potatoes by Dr. 
Aladden, may sometimes be formed also. When quicklime is 
applied, it seizes on the carbonic acid of the ammonia, forming 
carbonate of lime, and the ammonia escapes. Mild lime or marl 
should have partly this effect also. In some marls, containing 
alumina and potash, it might be retained beneficially. The 
guano of South America, he says, is mostly urate of ammonia. 

The corn fields in China, he .says, have no weeds, as they use 
human excrement, ^ while, we sow weeds every year with our 
manure. I have seen the excrement* of cows, when fed on 
potato plum.s, quite full.of the seed of tlie potato. It will be 
the i^ame with most of flie small seeds of grasses, &c.; the only 
jrreventive is, to rot the manure well, and destroy the .seeds. 

TIte urine of the horse contains less nitrogen and phosphates 
than that of man. It contains only 0'7 of urea, while that of man 
contains four times as much. The urine of a cow, according to 
Braude, he says, is rich in salts of potash, and almost destitute 
of soda. In the analysis by Brande, in Agricultural Chemistry, 
the quantity of urea is stated as 4 per cent, much more than |hat 
of a man; reitefated analyses and experiments are perhaps needed 
before we are certain of being correct. The urine of the swine. 
Dr. Lieljig says, contains a large (juantity of the phosphates of 
magnesia and ammonia. Pasturage is a great means of re¬ 
placing* nitrogfen; and, where pasturage is not followed, manures 
containing nitrogai are morcTieeded. /rhe quantity of uitrt^en 
carried to the grave with evejy individual, he estimates at 3 lb., 
and this is again givetf off to the atmosphere in the state of am¬ 
monia. •The greatest value, he says, should be attached to liquid 
excrements: for everv rumnd of ninaionin. n loss of si.Thi nmai/Jt 
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of corn is sustained, with every pound of urine a pound of wheat 
might be })roduced. The phosphates are soluble in urine, and 
insoluble, till altered, in solid excrements. Bones, wool, hair, 
hoofs, and horns contaia nitrogen and phosphates. 100 parts 
of dry bones (not boiled) contain 32 to 33 per cent of d^J? 
gelatine; and, calculating this at 5*28 per cent, the same quan¬ 
tity as animal glue, 100 parts of bones are therefore equivalent 
to 250 parts of^urine. Bones will keep dry for 1000 years, 
he says. They become warm wheij reduced to powder, and 
the gelatine is then decomposed, but absorbed by the porous 
bone and retained. Charcoal, in a state of powder, he considers 
a very powerful manure on heavy soils. He quotas from Ingen- 
housz to show that sulphuric acid, diluted with 8 or 10 times its 
weight of water, would be an excellent manure, forming gypsum 
with the lime in the soil. 100 pa.'ts of concentrated sulphuric 
acid are equivalent, he states, to 176 parts of gypsum; if there 
is potash in the soil, sulphate of potash may also be formed, or 
soda, if any. 

On this last division of the subject, I would observe that, hav¬ 
ing frequently used bones as drainage to the bottoms of flower¬ 
pots to encourage fine plants, I have observetl that the roots 
refused to enter among the pieces of bones, when small and 
fermented; and the tips of the spongioles were of a dirty brown 
diseased colour. 1 think it is probable this was owing to the 
carbonate of ammonia, which, the professor says, is absorbed by 
the bones, being in excess. ^ This is probably the cause why 
urine, when applied in dry weather, kills so many plants : it is 
probably too strong, unless when the urine is well dilutecrwith rain 
or other water. Excess of food is always prejudicial, esjtecially a 
stimulant food, such as ammonia. When urine is put on iit„wet 
weather, it seldom hurts; when put on in dry weather, it shoultl, 
be well diluted. The uric acid being soluble may be the cause 
of the harm partly, as putrid urine does not hurt so reatlily. 
The urine should be carefully kept by itself, and applied fresh 
to growing plants in wet weather, or in a diluted state; when 
the carbonate of ammonia already formed will be washed into 
the^soil with the urine by the rain, and any new carbonate 
produced as the putrefaction proceeds will be given off to the 
roots as formed, and both carbon and ammonia will thus be 
given to the plant. Carbonate of ammonia should be ,lhe most 
beneficial to plants of all the salts of ammonia, from the carbon 
it contains. 

The urine of cows is used in gredc quantitiesdiere by gardeners, 
for manuring vine borders, gooseberry bushes, cauliflowers, &c.‘; 
and they wash it into the soil by putting it on in wet weather 
or using water. It is put on both when me plants are«growing, 
and in a dormant state id. the winter: from the volatility of 
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th.p carbonate, it should be best to alter it» for some niinerai 
acid in the winter. If needed to be kept over, some of the 
methods before recommended should be adopted to fix the 
ammonia by mineral acids. Urine of all descriptions should be 
separated from the solid excrements and kept by itself, and 
either washed into the soil as speedily as possible, or the salts of 
ammonia fixed. 

'I'he ammonia in the solid excrements, or when they cannot 
be kept separate, should ,be preserved by allowing «s little 
evftjioration as possible; the air may be admitted without 
the heat of the sun, and the dung heap should be covered with 
some substance that would absorb the ammonia and carbonic 
acid, and not hurt the manure. Quicklime is the very worst 
that could be applied ; the insoluble carbonate of lime is formed 
and the ammonia set free; most of the salts of lime are insoluble; 
the gypsum itself requires a great <leal of water. Charcoal of 
wood in small powder, not large pieces, should be the very best; 
it absorbs the carbonate of ammonia; it will help the decom¬ 
position of the charcoal, which is difficult, and the charcoal« 
always contains less or more of potash. A covering of loamy 
earth a few inches thick, moist, not wet, should retain the most 
of the volatile substances, and may be put above the charcoal 
powder, or by itself without any. If the charcoal is in large 
pieces, it absorbs the ammonia and carbonic acid of the dung, 
and even the soluble substances, and does not give them off 
readily. I have, seen in my practice one cart of street ashes, 
which *ctmtains minqral cos»l in the state of charcoal, mixed with 
four or six carts of cow-dung in the whiter; and when it came 
to be put on in the sprbig, in place of the rich black manure 
ex)n;cted, we had only' so much ilry straw; nor did the mass 
.when apjilied to the ground produce much more effect than 
ashes would have done. The ashes are too often in the state of 
large cinders, which absorb like a sponge; the remains of do¬ 
mestic fires should be well sifted, and nothing but the powdery 
dust retained, which will be valuable from the pottish generally 
contained in the, state of ctirbonates and sulphates, and any thing 
it absorbs will be speedily given out. The night-soil, if kept by 
itselfj is of muili more value, incomparably more than the wfiole 
heap of cinders, &c., mixed. Much good manure is lost in this 
way; the night-soil, urine, soapsuds, &c., should be carefully kept 
separate fron> the ashes: it is like throwing them to waste, to allow 
the cintlers tfl absorb them. Unboiled bones are best, as they 
contain most gehatihe; andf if preseijt effect is wanted, they 
should be ground small and spread thijj. Some have fancied, 
when they found rooft clustered round whole bones, that it was 
for the nourishment tfiey contained; but how will the bone give 
off nourishment till fermented, whicif will be verv snariiurlv from 
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whole bones ? Tlip fibres will cluster in the same way round a 
piece of freestone, limestone, or potsherd. Though the presence 
of ammonia around all the orgatis of plants, and in many of 
their products, leads us .to infer its necessity; yet it is, perhaps, 
top much, to say that every pound of ammonia should produce 
exactly a corresponding projmrtional increase in corn. Allowing 
ammonia to have all the benefits claimed for it, we must l)ave 
the other constituents likewise, and must take into account the 
structuce of the 'jeaves and other elaborating organs, in which 
some jilaiits possess much more power than others; also the 
variable quantities of light and heat, assisting and stimulating 
those powers. There is some limit also to all tlyjse, however 
far we may be from it yet, in agriculture and horticulture; and 
if we di;aw too much on these powers, as in t)ver-fruiting, it 
may l)e only to hasten the ternunation : all the food in the 
world, though full of nitrogen, will not produce an indefinite 
increase on the size either of plants or animals; it is, perhaps, 
necessary to notice this, to prevent our being too sanguine. 

Some of your readers, as Mr. Main, will be more able to give 
information about Chinese operations. In a population so dense, 
and where labour is so cheap, animals are less needed, and, tlie 
ground being better pulverised and weeded, the crops will be 
greater. The proper pulverisation of the ground, at proper 
seasons, keeps it open, and admits both heat and moisture 
more freely, as also the carbonic acid and ammonia of the at¬ 
mosphere; and, where it is bfoke into small piece.s, the confined 
air retains heat, moisture, and the^ases more perfectly, the 
small pieces of soil acting by capillary attraction; the'heat and 
moisture on ground well pulverised are, without the aid of instru¬ 
ments, perceptibly more than when it is not so. The great effects 
of pulverisation and attention to the other requisites of cropping 
have been frequently pointed out in tliis and other magazines; 
in the allotments assigned to cottageis, the produce on which is 
many times that of ordinary cultivation, and in so populous a 
country as China, this may have great effect. Many of the im¬ 
provements in the manufactories of porcelain ware, silk, dyeing, 
&c., were the results of practical application, discovered by ac¬ 
cident, and kept for some time as secrets, though ithey have been 
vastly improved on, and many new discoveries made by science. 

In what the professor says about the likelihood of uric acid 
being soluble and absorbed, and the nitrogen it contains Converted 
into ammonia, we may be led to wonder if the small quantity of 
nitrogen soluble in wate^; (Dr. Tii<omson say.s, 1^ to 4 per cent) 
may not be taken up by the roots and assimilated. It forms am¬ 
monia most readily when newly sbt free*, but the living plant 
possesses more powers of transformation tlian we yet c^ define. 
At p. 154., it seems probabje that the phosphates needed will 
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be in some measure supplied by the soil itseir, phosphoric acid 
being a constituent of all, even the poorest, soils. To talk of 
manuring with a solution of glass is startling; if potash is added 
to the soil, the silicic acid generallji abounds, and silicate of 
potash (glass) is forftied in the soil. It requires considerable 
heat; but the roots likely assist, as in all our grain crops there 
seems no want of it. Glass is most commonly made in this 
country from soda. Soda is the most powerful solvent, and will 
be of most use if the food is absorbed in solution and •the bases 
returned, which, I think, “s likely to turn out to be (lie case. 
Chloride of sodium (common salt) is very poisonous, if in excess. 

It will be seen, in attentively perusing the analysis of manures 
extracted frohi Dr. Liebig’s work, that they have been made on the 
presumption that the atmosphere is the source of carbou to plants 
i)y the leaves, and that ammcviia and salts arc the principal requi¬ 
sites to be furnished by manures. It will alter the case materially if 
we take a different view of the subject, and suppose the principal 
part of the food to be got by the roots. If we cut down a tree 
on the stem to near the roots, it will spring away with the* 
greatest vigour; will it do the same if the roots are cut off near 
the stem, though we keep the atmosphere saturated with mois¬ 
ture, carbonic acid, and ammonia? If the leaves are the only 
source of carbon, whence the great growth when there are no 
leaves to feed it, or how does the cutting of the roots prevent 
the action of the leaves ? Can we rest assured that soluble sub¬ 
stances will not be assimilated in tJie plant, when taken up by the 
roots? when we see that the same substances, as sugar, starch, 
8cc., foilned in the plant, in seeds, tul)ers, and bulbs, around 
buds, aiul in all parts of the plant, are taken up in spring, dis¬ 
solved in the ascending-sap, and, assisted by the action of nitrogen 
(so**powerfully described by the professor, and which the soluble 
' substances absorbed by the fibres will obtain so readily from the 
nitrogen abounding in the roots), assimilated by the plant. If 
the one are assimilated, so undoubtedly will be the other. If w'e 
can add to this the action of alkalies in rendering food soluble, 
and being separated in the plant, and again returned to dissolve 
more food; if we take all these into account, we will find many 
useful constitwents in manures besides the earthy salts anif am¬ 
monia. In green and soft vegetables we will find matter nearly 
in a slate of solubility, which must be put into the soil as soon 
as poss'ibic, or mixed up with other substances more solid, or 
with ^rth, U) preserve as much as possible of the volatile sub¬ 
stances. If th^ vegetable'substance^ are more fibrous and 
•woody, as clippings of hedges, sawdust,/anner’s bark, peat, &c., 
some substances in n state? of fermentation, or which have a 
tendency to induce tliat state, should be added. Quicklime is 
of use in inducing a commencem^^nt of decay, by extracting 
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carbonic acid from the woody fibre, which commences trans¬ 
formation and fermentation; but the carbonic acid that is united 
to die lime is rendered insoluble and lost: it should not be ap- 
plieil to mixtures where there is much soluble matter, it is of 
most use in commencing action where it is difficult, as in the 
woody fibre. Heat and moisture, not wetness, should be en¬ 
couraged as much as possible in all substances difficult to 
reduce. Yenst, and all substances containing nitrogen, are 
above all' others valuable ibr continuing fermentation, which will 
go on hs long as nitrogen is to be found in the compound. 
Sawdust of beech, ash, and other deciduous trees may be ter- 
mented into manure; but sawdust from resinous fir trees is very 
difficult to reduce: I have kept this and the scales of silver 
fir cones for years to ferment, and got nothing soluble, unless a 
few earthy salts: they are as manageable burnt as any other 
way; the ashes, the most that can be made available, are re¬ 
tained. Tanner’s bark, from the antiseptic principle of tannin 
it contains, is also difficult to reduce, and requires some very 
active fermenting substance, as yeast. It is the small quantity 
of oxygen they contain, and the superabundance of hydrogen, 
which must be separated before carbonic acid is formed, and 
requires much more heat, that prevent their being made soluble; 
and, though exposed to the oxygen of the air, the carbonic 
acid is formed so slowly, that it is dissipated before it can be 
made available. Alkalies mixed among fermenting substances 
further the process of putrefaction greatly; acids retard it. Sea¬ 
weed is exceedingly easily dissolved, ^nd should be well inixed 
with other substances, o» put into the soil as soon as jrossible. 
Soft animal matters, the refuse of slaughter-houses, &c., are also 
very easily rendered soluble; both these and seaweed shqnld 
be well incorporated with strata of earth, and kejrt dry aitd, 
cool. 

Much has been said as to the application of dairy anti 
stable manure, whether it should be applied fresh or rotted. 
Most of our theorists advise its application in a fresh, or un- 
I'ermentcd, state; most practical men are in favour of rotting. 
In the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, wt! had experiments 
narrated a few years back, in wliich an intelligent?practical agri¬ 
culturist measured a certain quantity of manure, which he laid 
past in a heap to rot; and at turnip-sowing he applied tjie rotted 
heap, and the same bulk as the original quantity fresh, to equal 
measured off portions of ground in the same field; *and the result 
was a very great increase^of crop wYth the rotted manure. Others 
say their experience has led to a different result. Perhaps the 
wisest course may lie in a medium.' We ]|iave seen it incontest¬ 
ably proved, by the experiments of Sir H.Davy and Da Liebig, 
that carbonate of ammonia Is given off, less or more, according 
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to the temperature and rapidity of the fermeiftation; it is this, and 
the sulphuretted hydrogen formed by animal substances putrefy¬ 
ing, that give the nauseous smells of the dung heap: the last is 
the most nauseous, and like rotten eggs/ Part of the carbonic acid 
also is lost. Undoubtedly there is loss in allowing fermentation to 
proceed. The whole quantity, however, stated by Sir H. Davy’s 
experiments was not loss: the water of the dung would contain 
great part of the carbonic acid and ammonia ^hich was found in 
his retort. The loss may Jje greatly prevented by preserving the 
utine, &c., as much as possible in a separate state, and tovering 
the dung heap with loam. The question seems to lie in, whether 
the decomposition will go on as well, or to as much advantage, 
in the soil, as in the dung heap. 1 am afraid nut: the heat 
and moisture are much greater in the thing heap; and, when fer¬ 
mentation is once commeneed, it will proceed much better by 
keeping in a heap, than spreading out. From the vast quantity 
of undecomposed organic matter in a fertile soil (I think Dr. 
Madden estimated it at 10 per cent in some fertile soils), the pro¬ 
cess of eremacausis, or conversion into carbonic acid, must be' 
very slow, when the constituents of the manure are spread in 
the soil; and putrefaction must render much organic matter soluble 
in the dung heap, which would not be so for a very long time in 
the soil, and would not benefit the crops it was intended for. 

The tiung heap should not be very deep, and ought to be turned 
frequently, that as much of the surface may be exposed to the oxy¬ 
gen of the air as. can be done safely, to carry on the fermentation, 
and not yvapurate too much ; the oxygen unites to the free carbon, 
forming carbonic acid, and is most neetled when the substances 
are least soluble. It should be bedded alrtive loam, on purpose 
that the dissolved matter of the dung in the water may not be 
, run off’ and lost. Very heavy rains should be thrown off by 
coverings, open at the ends to admit air. In very warm weather 
the sun should be kept off, and the heat in the manure, so neces¬ 
sary to carry on fermentation, should not be allow'ed to go far: 
I have seen it, when neglected, evaporate the dung to a white 
dry straw, nearly in the state of charcoal. Sir H. Davy says, 
fermentation goes on from 55° to 80°; but there will not be q^uch 
given off till above 100°. The heap should be turned to prevent 
the heat going too far, and cool dry air admitted. In dry warm 
weather,^ stable manure will sometimes need watering. A layer 
of loamy earth should be put above all, to absorb as much as 
possible of the carbonic acid and ammonia given off. If the 
putrefiiction were ihaintainetl in a vary violent condition, or 
continued too long, the who^c of the soluble matters would be 
evaporated into gasesj and nothing but the earthy salts remain; 
and we may err by too much, as well as too little, fermentation, 
'fhe time cannot be specified; from three to six months should 
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be sufficient for a mixture of stable and dairy manure; which is 
the best way to keep it, as the water of the cow-dung corrects 
the want of it in the horse-dung. Much, however, depends on 
the warmth of the weather, and the quantity of straw, &c., in 
the dung. When rotted so as to be easily cut with the spade 
is perhaps the time when we will liave most soluble matter at 
least loss. 

It must be evident that experiments will settle such questions 
with difficult}’, when we consider that, in warm, moist, showery 
weatherj" the dung may ferment in the soil as well as in the 
heap; it may even act as a drain with the undecomposed 
straw, when the weather is very wet: in dry cold springs, on 
the contrary, the moisture will soon be evaporated from the 
small quantities spread in the soil, decomposition cease, and the 
manure be hurtful; whereas, had it been decomposed, it would 
have retained its water and soluble food. In general, I should 
think rotting the manure to a certain extent most beneficial. 
One of the greatest benefits of manure is, the water absorbed 
' by capillary attraction in its pores; and it will absorb best when 
rotted. Sir 11. Davy was of opinion, that the powers of a fertile 
soil m.ay be tested by its powers of absorbing water. All organic 
substances possess this in a great degree. Calcareous substances 
absorb water, and keep the soil free, which is one of the greatest 
benefits of lime ; sand, generally of quartz, keeps the soil o})en, 
but retains no moisture; alumina or clay absorbs water, but is 
apt to agglutinise into solid iirpervious skin and lumps, prevent¬ 
ing the access of heat and air to the soil, and keeping water 
stagnant. A due proportion of (juartz, or silex, and lime, is 
therefore necessary ip all soils to keep them open ; some white 
sandstones, as that contained in heath mould, have so innch 
alumina and calcareous matter in their composition, that they 
both keep open and retain moisture: it is of great use in peat 
soil, which, if once thoroughly dried, is not easily nioistenerl 
again. The moisture absorbed by well decomposed manure is 
o}'great value to the roots in dry weather; it is a solvent for the 
food, and is needed as a constituent of the food itself, affording 
hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions found in most vegeta¬ 
ble substances. Cow-dung containing most water'is best for dry 
sandy soils, and horse-dung for cold clayey soils; but they de¬ 
compose best together, and there is not so much difference in the 
water contained when both are rotted: fresh straw manure drains 
off the water. According to Dr. Madden’s analyiiis, the» water 
in dairy manure is neaHy three times thaf in stable manure; 
the organic matter in both is nearly the same, almost 40 per cent; 
as however, in the dairy manure, only on^; half was soluble in 
water and potash, while in the stable manure it was two thirds, 
we see the benefit of mixing the two together, that both may 
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Recompose alike. A little further fermentation in the manure 
might have made more of it soluble, without a corresponding 
loss; and in such analysis chemistry might greatly aid practical 
men. The dung of high-fed animals ls«lways allowed to produce 
most benedt; there will be most undigested matter in the •ex¬ 
crement, and from feeding on grains most nitrogen. Dr. Liebig 
says, fat animals have most free nitrogen. 

Oils are valuable as manures; they will keejj long, as they are 
not easily decomposed, and are rentlered soluble by bciii^ mixed 
with potash and soda, in which state they are taken up as soluble 
soaps, and their carbon. See., assimilated in the plant. The un¬ 
common fertility of bleaching-greens, when newly broken up, 
is a proof of this. I have seen soils not otherwise rich pro¬ 
duce immense heads of cauliflower at first breaking np, which 
coukl not be made to do so afterwards; cauliflower is well known 
to require both rich soil and extra manure, yet <lid the soap¬ 
suds in a bleaching-green suflice to impart that quality to a poor 
black sandy soil. The lixiviated ashes of soapers’ waste are 
likely to contain both oil and alkali, and the contents of the 
washing-tub should never be thrown away ; they are soluble, 
and not easily evaporated, and may be spread on the land, or 
thrown on the dung heap ; when thrown in the ashpit they arc 
absorbed by the cinders and lost. It would be advantageous to 
mix oily substances with soda or potash, before committing to 
the soil; if there is much lime in the soil, it is apt to form an 
insoluble soap between the oil tlnd lime, while the other with 
the sodib and potash is soluble. We see hence the benefits ol 
the scourings from woollen manufactoties; they consist in the 
oil and alkalies of the soap and wool, and the urine used in such 
j)rex:esses; it has been used in this quarter with great effect, 
• Hair, wool, and skin, from tanyards and curriers’ works, contair 
gelatine, albumen, and other principles, similar to those in bones, 
which have already been treated of; the oil used by the lattei 
will be beneficial, the tannin and lime of the former detrimental, 
Bones are best unboiled, boiling removes much of the gelatine 
and nitrogen. Horn contains more animal matter than bones, 
and is similay the parings of horses’ hoofs arc apt to contair 
filings of iron, which are prejudicial, as they oxidate. Blood 
contains most of the animal constituents, and must be valuable, 
the colouring matter is supposed to be mostly different from 
iron. The uses of the waste of glue manufactories we have 
alreadj^ quoted from Dr. Lie|;)ig. Of the refuse of other manu- 
.factories the opiration may be knovfn, when we get a know¬ 
ledge of their contents. Rape cake cofltains vegetable matter 
holding nitrogen in 'a state of decay, and oil; if potash, o 
ashes of small branches and leaves,of plants, were mixed, the' 
.would render the.oil soluble, and retain any carbonic acldo 
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ammonia given off.o Linseed cake is similar. Malt dust, tl)« 
refuse of the sprung radicles, contains vegetable matter, mostly 
sugar, a highly concentrated food, and may be diluted. Peat 
may increase the quantity-of manure largely, if fermented with 
hot' fermenting stable dung. Quicklime will commence de¬ 
composition in it, but will not carry it on so well, and absori)s 
the carbonic acid. Refuse of herrings and other fish contains 
soft animal substai^ces and small bones, and decay proceeds very 
fast; it also co’'.tains a good deal of oil, and potash or wood 
ashes in powder should be added to make the oil soluble. The 
small branches and leaves contain most alkali, and are fittest for 
ashes, which should be burnt and reduced to powder. As the 
soft animal matters are easily soluble, they should be mixed with 
earth to absorb. The virtues of night soil, human fasces, and 
its powerful fertilising effects, have been already pointed out; 
also of urine. According to Berzelius, there is more than 10 
per cent of vegetable, animal, and extractive matter in human 
faeces, besides salt I’2 per cent, and insoluble matter 14'7: water 
*73 3. There is mucli loss in those manures, by being mixed 
with large spongy absorbing cinders from domestic fires ; these 
should be sifted to fine powder, or kept by themselves: there is 
much more loss in this way than is generally known. As there 
is generally sulphur in mineral coal, the powder is likely to con¬ 
tain carbonates and sulphates of potash, and perhaps lime. The 
dung of swine is allowed to be as good as dairy or stable 
manure, if not better, when bedded with straw; but there is great 
loss in this manure from being mixed avith coal ashes, anil the 
swine bedded with sawdust from fir-wood. This will keep for 
years without becoming soluble; the want of oxygen in the resin, 
to carry on putrefaction, is the cause. It would be a great prt^fit 
to pay the people for the sawdust, to keep the manure by itself; 
it does much harm by absorption, in place of good. The dung 
of domestic fowls, and'that of rabbits, sheep, &c., are all allowed 
to be very strong. I do not recollect any particular analysis of 
these: they ferment readily, and should be mixed with other 
substances if kept long. 

Mild lime is valuable in soils, as retaining water, keeping 
open, and increasing heat; quicklime, as tending'Ho commence 
decay in undecomposed substances. In some soils with a 
superabundance of carbonic and other acids it will b^p useful 
to neutralise these, but it may do harm where there is little 
organic matter; mild lime w'ould be best there. Lime is said 
to be most valuable when united to humic achl. The value of 
this might be tested by mixing pioss wafer with quicklime. 
There is humic acid in all moss water; iind, though in small 
quantity, part, humate of lime would be formed." From 
Sir H. Davy’s experiments' in mixing quicklime and tanners’ 
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bark,’ it would appear that humate of lime was then formed. Dr. 
Madden {Qtjuirterly Journal of Agriculture, No. xlv., p. 90. and 
91.) makes its components 28 of lime to 318 J of humic acid ; 
and humic acid contains 58 per cent of carbon: he thinks 
humate of lime is gfadually formed in the soil. Dr. Liebig is 
of a contrary opinion. It will depend partly on whether the 
humic acid has more afBnity for lime than the carbonic acid. 
Carbonate of lime is reckoned insoluble in water; humate of 
lime, Dr. Liebig says, is,no more soluble than the acid. It 
would appear, also, he thinks, that humate of potash nn8 soda is 
not more soluble, which differs from most other combinations 
of potash and soda; they generally form more soluble sub¬ 
stances with ttie acids than before neutralisation: it would appear 
that Dr. Madden thinks them more soluble. Some future 
analysis may give more certainty on these points, and experi¬ 
ments might be made on quicklime and moss water. As the 
acid is only part of the water, and 1 part only of lime 

combines with between 11 and 12 parts of the acid, much lime 
will not be needed in the process; and, after being some time' 
mixed, the water may be evaporated : any humate of lime 
formed will be of a brown colour. Lime, in its caustic or quick 
state, is soluble in water, and. Sir H. Davy says, poisonous. 
Being a substance not generally assimilated in the plant, it will 
be poisonous if in excess; so are soapsuds, though a manure; 
aiul so were sugar and starch, when Sir H. Davy applied them in 
a concentrated s^jtate. But great* quantities of lime-water are 
applietl regularly by gardeners to kill vermin; it is reckoned 
the least hurtful to plants of all the substiinces employed to kill 
insects: 1 have used it Jn great quantity,, and never saw it kill 
a pj^ant yet Sir H. Davy says, limestone containing magnesia 
,is hurtful, because the magnesia after burning does not regain 
its carbonic acid so quickly as the lime, and remains longer in 
a caustic soluble state; the lime regaining its carbonic acid 
quickly is the reason, he says, wliy the caustic soluble lime does 
not so often do harm, as it is neutralised before reaching the 
fibres when put on in small quantities of lime-water, or when 
washed slowly into the soil by rain. Magnesian limestonq, he 
says, is genertrtly brt)wn or pale yellow. When vitriol is poured 
on lime, sulphate of lime, or gypsum, is formed, which, as before 
stated, is valuable as a manure. Vitriolic matter is found in 
peat soifs. Some minerals contain a good deal of sulphur. 
Gypsun and* sulphate of potash are formed where sulphuric 
acid and these bases are fouifd; and clover, being fond of sul¬ 
phate of lime, is found to spring, as it*were, naturally in such 
soils. Clover is saief to assimilate sulphate of lime as a con¬ 
stituent.* Soda in the state of sea salt is soluble, but acts as a 
poison when taken in any quantity.* Sir II. Davy thinks it mjiy 
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be deprived of its'chlorine by degrees, if mixed with water 
containing oxygen; and it may thus, gradually, come to be 
beneficial in a soil: to some plants it is useful as forming a con¬ 
stituent Dr. Madden s^s it sometimes, in a moist state, acts 
on the lime in the soil, forming muriate of lime and carbonate 
of soda; but is apt to resume its original form again, Nitrate 
of soda is formed largely, by natural processes, on the surface of 
the soil in Peru, §;c.; and nitrate of potash (saltpetre) in the 
same way in India; and both are now much used as manures. 
Heat is necessary in forming nitric acid, and a basis of lime; 
it is, therefore, most readily formed in warm climates, and unites 
to the bases of potash anti soda according as’they, are found in 
the soil. Nitrate of lime is also generally found mixed with 
these salts. They form an article of commerce from warm 
countries, and are manufactured m I’rance and otJier places 
in beds in the open air. In some trials recently made by Archi¬ 
bald Hamilton, Esq., of Carcluie, (to whom this county, and 
agriculture in general, are so much indebted for setting an 
example in improvements,) on his estates at Roselle, near Ayr, 
both substances appear to have succeeded well. On fields in 
which these salts were sprinkled, at the rate of 1J cwt. per acre, 
while parts of the same fields were sprinkled with common salt, 
and part left without any application of salts, the increase of pro¬ 
duce where the nitrates were sown was astonishing on the grass of 
pasture, and the straw and grain of wheat and oats; turnips, 
potatoes, and most other farm‘produce, were also benefited: the 
common salt produced no effect. The benefits must have arisen 
from the nitrogen supplied to form ammonia, and the solvent 
power of the bases, if returned. In parts of the fields where 
the oxides of iron abounded (as stated at the time in the Jlt/r 
Adiwrtiser) no benefit was derived. From the great aflinity of the 
protoxide of iron for salts, nitrate of iron would be formed, by 
the iron separating tlfe nitric acid from the potash and soda. 
Dr. Thomson says, when the protoxide gets more oxygen from 
the air, it forms peroxide, and the acid is set free: tlie nitric 
acid would thus likely be lost in the air, and the good effects of 
its nitrogen never felt. From the great aflinity between iron 
and the acids, it is very hurtful, and, if sulphate of iron is 
formed, poisonous. Carbonate of lime (chalk, or mild lime) 
converts the iron into carbonate of iron, and the sulphate of 
iron into sulphate of lime. The salts of iron are so susceptible 
of change, that their bad effects may not be always felt in th% same 
way. Oxides of iron exist in all soils, aAd afe not detrimental 
till their quantity, giving the subsevil a red and glistening ap¬ 
pearance, shows they are in excess. Rctng the mo.'t general 
colouring matter, they nre^-very prejudicial to th«. cdlours of 
fine tulips and other flowers,"when in excess.^. Most ditches, if 
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tliey run fiir through clayey or mossy soil, eontain a great deal, 
as may be seen from the colour of the water j artd the scour- 
ings of such ditches are very improper in comjmsts for fine 
flowers. Coal tar. Sir Humphry Dawj' says, contains a good 
deal of carbonate and acetate of ammonia, and should be useful. 
Soot, he says, likewise contains a good deal of carbonate of am> 
nionia, also an empyreiimatic oil. The carbon of the coal is also 
in a state of flocculent powder, fitted for abso)|ption and decom¬ 
position ; and the good efiPects of strewing it on soil in wet 
weather, when it may be washed into the ground and yield both 
carbon and ammotfia, are well known. The quantity of car¬ 
bonate of ammonia' in any of these substances may be guessed 
at by the pungency of the smell given ofi^ when diluted in 
water, and mixed with quicklime. 

I have now gone through* the most of the substances used 
as manures, and given the difierent views that may be taken of 
their action, as far as in my power. It should be recollected, 
also, that all bulk is not produce in the sense of food, much of it 
is water; but it is not always even weight, and excitement may 
expand the tissue without a corresponding deposit of food being 
made in the tissue. From the extensive views of the professor 
on the subject of nitrogen, it would seem of immense use, both 
in stimulating and assisting the actions of vitality and chemical 
force; and is also, when assimilated, a great cause of the nu¬ 
tritive condition of the food that plants yield to animals. 

The,whole of* Part I., the prattical part of the work before 
us, has new been cotisidered. 1 have given, as well as in my 
power in a single essay, a condensed view of the professor’s 
opinions; every page, however, contains a- mass of information 
and'Veasoning which cannot be comprised in so small a compass ; 
and 1 would earnestly advise all practical men, and all interested 
in cultivation, to have recourse to the book itself and think for 
themselves. The subject is vastly important, and we cannot esti¬ 
mate how much nuiy be added to the produce of our fields by 
proceeding on correct principles. Though the information to be 
got from the w’ork is immense, yet I think practice would have 
enabled the pr^essor to modify many of the inferences deduced 
therefrom; antf, while giving a condensed view of his opinions, 
I have throughout interspersed remarks of my own. I have 
brought paactice to bear on theory as well as I could; and 
wherever my ^practical brethren differ from me, I hope they 
will comts freely forward; it«is the collision of opinions only 
that can enable us to arrive at the trulh. We should divest 
ourselves of prejudice, and siffourown opinions as well as those 
of others^ or we will b4 apt to endeavour to make facts bend to 
preconceived theories, to the prejudipe of truth. We should not 
give up the point ti4 convinced, but we shnnhl not 
1841.-111. 3d Ser. 
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to conviction. Wfc should differ from one another whenever4n 
our power, not from the love of contention, but to endeavour to 
establish truth. 

Tiie second Part is a masterpiece of condensed reasoning on 
chemical transformations, showing the difficulties attending on 
attempts to arrive at a correct analysis of organic substances, 
from their compound complicated nature; the necessity of ni¬ 
trogen in the nature of the j'east formed in all fermentation, also 
the' di^erence between fermentation and putrefaction; the dif¬ 
ference between eremacausis requiring a constant supply of 
oxgyen, and putrefaction which does not; the nature of the 
vinous fermentation, showing the best means of preserving the 
greatest quantity of alcohol, the strength of beer and wine, by 
the degiee of temperature. See., maintained; the nature of the 
decay of woody fibre and mouldering bodies, pointing out the 
results that take place; the nature of poisons, contagion, and 
miasms, and their mode of action. The subject is itself con¬ 
densed, and a proper idea of it can only l>e got from the work: 
it is interesting and important to many descriptions of persons 
besides the cultivators of the soil. 

Kilmarnock, Jan. 23. 1841. 


Art. II. Additional Notes on the Progress of Gardc^iiug in the 
United States. By A. J. Downing, Esq. 

In ray notes to you on the progress of gardening in the, United 
States (Vol. for 1840,. p. 642.), I accidentally oniitted any 
allusion to the taste for cemeteries or rural burial-grounds 
which has lately sprung up among u%. Some of these are ex¬ 
ceedingly beautiful, displaying much of the beauty of landscape- 
gardening in the natural style. Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
is one of the finest examples, and has been pronounced by good 
judges superior, in many respects to the celebrated Perela Chaise. 
The area embraced is about seventy acres, and its characteristic 
beauty consists in the very gre^t natural variety of the surface, 
clothed with a profusion of fine trees of indigenous growth. 
Open smooth glades are followed by shady and secluded dingles, 
and these by wild and picturesque hills, all so rapidly presenting 
themselves in succession, and so ingeniously displayed by wind¬ 
ing and irregular carriage roads and footpaths, thatsthe whole 
appears two or three times as large as it really is. There are a 
great number of elegant monuments in marble and granite, in the 
form of columns, obelisks, sarcophagi, &c., some of them 
highly elegant, and a few imported from .Italy at very large cost. 
Portions of the place exhibit all the florin beauty of hjghly kept 
pleasure-grounds, while oth,er parts have all the wildness of rude 
nature. It is a favourite resort o^ the citizens of Boston, and 
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one can hardly conceive a more lovely place of repose for the 
dead. 

In the neighbourhood of New York, the Greenwood Cemetery 
lately laid out for the purpose bids fair<to eclipse Mount Auburn. 
In size it is much larger, and if possible exceeds it in the diver¬ 
sity of surface, and especially in the grandeur of the views. 
Every advantage has been taken of the undulation of surface, 
and the fine groups, masses, and thickets of ^fees, in arranging 
the walks; and there can be no doubt, when this cemetery is com¬ 
pleted, it will be one of the most unique in the world. 

Laurel Hill, about two miles from the city, is the boast of the 
Philadelphians. Instead of having been formed upon a picturesque 
natural surface, covered with natural forest trees, this cemetery 
was formerly an elegant country residence, bordering on the 
Schuylkill river, and displaying a kind of gardenesque beauty 
in the trees, shrubs, &c. Since the grounds have been applied 
to the purpose of burial, a pretty entrance gate and cottage for 
the superintendant, and also a neat Gothic chapel, have been 
hnilt. There are innumerable monuments tastefully disposed in' 
various i)arts of the place, and many of the small enclosures 
surrounding these are filled with the most beautiful flowering 
slirubs and plants. The variety of China and Noisette roses in 
particular is very great; and these, as well as many rare exotics, 
are trained and kept with the greatest care. 

Beside these three principal cemeteries, there are at least a 
dozen ^others in'jn ogress in the fieighbourhood of other cities. 
It is remarkable tliat these'cemeteries are the first really elegant 
public gardens or promenades formed in this country. In point 
of design, keeping, and In so far as respects the variety of rare 
lloiV^ring shrubs and plants introduced, they are much superior 
to the majority of country residences here, and may therefore be 
considered as likely to affect in a very considerable degree the 
general taste for laying out and embellishing grounds. Hun¬ 
dreds of the citizens who ramble through them form perhaps 
their first acquaintance with many species of plants there, and 
apply the taste thus acquired to the improvement of their own 
gardens. 

Botanic Garden and Nurseries, Newburgh, 
near New York, Nov. 29. 1840. 


Art. III. On the ^ompnrativ^Tempernture of different Years, and 
" its Influence on Vegetation. By N. M. T. 

We generally talk of hot years and cold years, as if in these 
respects years materially differed from each other: but this is 
not the case, as appear^ from ‘actual observation that the 
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average temperature of London is 50*4°, and that the hottcoi v*- 
coldest seasons v^e experience do not materially affect this 
average, seldom causing it to vary even half a degree. And when 
we consider that it is nearly impossible to ascertain correctly 
the actual amount of temperature during a season, we may 
almost conclude that in this respect years are invariably alike, 
and that the (to us) incomprehensible machinery of the weather 
is regulated witU incontrovertible precision, the very air we, 
breathe^ “ weighed as in a balance.”, However, for every prac¬ 
tical purpose, it will be sufficiently accurate to assume that, so tar 
as regards temperature, years are invariably alike, and that in a 

f iven time we may depend upon I'eceiving a stated quantity. 

low the heat of every season being alike, and the effects pro¬ 
duced so different, the difference must proceed from the manner 
of its application: and it is by narrowly observing that man¬ 
ner, that we may glean useful information enabling us to ame¬ 
liorate the condition of even external objects; but, these being 
placed in circumstances in a great measure beyond our con¬ 
trol, our operations must of necessity be limited. Therefore 
it is to the manager of artificial climates, who has all the requi¬ 
sites (light excepted) under his immediate control, that the 
information gained from such observations must prove most ex¬ 
tensively useful. 

It requires no hesitation to say that hot summers are 
most desirable.. For the production of these, the preceding 
winters must have been suifidicntly severe to create a. dejicieucy 
that demands a proportionate excess to supply; consequently 
weather in extremes is most congenial to the vegetable produc¬ 
tions of the earth, ‘a fact that has not escaped even the unlet¬ 
tered cultivator of the soil, who may often be heard deploring 
the loss of hard (or as he terms them “ old-fashioned ”) winters'. 
Mild winters, by an excess of temperature, preclude the possi¬ 
bility of hot summers, and prove hurtful to vegetation, by ren¬ 
dering winter and summer too much alike, depriving the plants 
of absolute rest, by causing them to spend the time that ought 
to be devoted to such a purpose in a semi-torpid state, the after 
languid excitement consequent upon such a state, of things being 
insufficient perfectly to rouse them from their lethargic condition. 
A state of absolute rest is a provision of nature that seems indis¬ 
pensable to the well-being of many of the vegetable productions 
of a rigorous climate, where existence in a stntp of excitement 
during times of severity is incompatible with^ their organisation ; 
and, whatever the necessity for its return at a stated period, the 
term ofits duration is indefinite, varying ^msiderably even when 
left to nature, and can be shortened or'altered almost at plea¬ 
sure by the hand of art, b» it requires only a proper^degree of 
heat to call their sus|iendecf power.^ into ac(pon at any time that 
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mny be wished. When the natural period ofirest is shortened by 
artificial means, for the first time the call will not be so speedily 
responded to as when the same means are uniformly persisted 
in: but such is the ad|iptiveness of plants to the circumstances 
in which they may be placed, such even in inanimate nature 
the almost irresistible force of habit, that forced plants become 
so inured to premature excitement, that they will at the usual 
47criod make an effort at growth independent «f circumstances; 
a fact obvious to the most superficial observer, and whijh ren¬ 
ders the alternate resting and forcing, recommended by some, 
one of the most unphysiological propositions ever suggested to 
practice. 

The growing season of plants is thus changed at pleasure 
in artificial climates by the application of a spring-like Ifleat, and 
much stress has justly been laid upon the manner in which it 
ought to be applied, most considering extreme caution necessary, 
advising to commence and proceed by almost imperceptible gra¬ 
dations. In early forcing, when light is a desideratum, this ap¬ 
pears necessary, but as the season advances this becomes ques¬ 
tionable : if we may judge from the proceedings of Nature, she 
often commences her most favourable seasons in a more abrupt 
manner. A fine, genial, uninterrupted, consequent!}' rapid spring, 
is most favourable to the healthful developement of the organs oi 
plants; a cold, ungenlal, consequently protracted one, one ol 
the most unfavourable things that can happen:^and the noble 
trophie%of Continental vegetation, wTiere the transition from iron- 
bound winter to luxmious spring seems but the magic transform¬ 
ation of a day, exhibit none of the debility we attribute to the effect 
of rapid excitement; considerations that render questionable the 
very'-protracted spring applied to force plants generally, and 
ifivite to further investigation. All this would lead to the con¬ 
clusion, that all plants capable of being so treated ought to be 
allowed a season of rest, and that a somewhat gradual application 
of excitement to be uniformly increased is necessary until they 
complete the object of their growth ; and it is also evident that 
they ought to be enabled to do so, in the most unhesitating and 
vigorous manne];. Nevertheless, gentle forcing is a favourite term 
and frequent practice with many, but surely it must be erroneous. 
To imitate successfully a propitious season is the object of all 
forcing: therefore the question simply is, whether by gentle 
forcing we wiy imitate an unfavourable one, with all its slug¬ 
gish concomitants,^ laxity of organisation and imperfect matu¬ 
ration ; or, by more decided measures, miitate one of the most 
favourable character. 

Thus Jar, with regard to the application of heat in arti¬ 
ficial climates, while following the track pointed out by nature, 
we have gone han(4 in liantl with reason, and gardeners have 
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been complimented upon attempting to reconcile their prac¬ 
tice to such a standard; but, in doing tins, in many cases we 
must abandon nature, as they are often irreconcilable, nature 
being often most unreasdnabie, or reason most unnatural. As 
an example in point, let us observe her mode of applying mois¬ 
ture, which is often truly disproportionate to the heat: there are 
sometimes months together intensely hot, without a single drop, 
and that at a t'me when vegetables, according to our ideas,* 
reasonably demand a most liberal supply, and to withhold it to 
the same extent in artificiai cases would prove inevitable destruc¬ 
tion. Again, in the dreary dripping months of winter, nature 
dreadfully outrages all the sage maxims of reason*: plants then, 
particularly deciduous ones in a dormant state, are reasonably' 
kept dry, while nature unsparingly drenches the leafless plain, 
causing the inert and torpid objects of her bounteous care to 
stand under such circumstances in an actual puddle, and their 
after-success is often proportionate to the excess they may then 
endure, which renders it probable that our caution is in part 
unnecessary, perhaps injuriotis, and demands investigation. 

Although cold winters produce a corresj)onding increase 
of heat in summer, it does not .altogether follow that such 
summers will prove so favourable to external vegetation as we 
could wish, the undeniably beneficial effects of warmth being 
often rendered abortive by untoward circumstances. Sudden 
changes from to cold are the most fretjuent and most in¬ 
jurious of these, often in a"few hours countelacting the genial 
influence of months, and crushing beyond' all hope »f remedy 
the well-grounded prospects of the hapless cultiv.itor; the heat 
is also occasionally' unseasonable or* misplaced, of which last 
year affords a niemornbie example. So far as regards the^iass 
of things, all this is in great measure uncontrollable: but the 
cultivator in an artificial climate is altogether independent of 
such casualties, they cannot possibly affect him, but by accident 
or neglect; but, however secure he may feel, such occurrences 
afford a useful lesson, as, by marking their baneful effects upon 
external objects, he will be prompted to increased vigilance, 
lest by any means similar vicissitudes should occur in any de¬ 
partment beneath his care, and he will do well to bear in mind 
the far more susceptible nature of the objects fosteretl there. 

Exotics of annual growth, bulbs, or any other sorts that are 
taken up, preserved during winter, and returned to the earth at a 
proper season, will do best in seasons most- favourable to such as 
are indigenous ; but it is not a little curious to observe, that, to 
such as are turned out permanently’, seasons most favourable to 
natives must prove most destructive, an'd unfavourable seasons 
must be so far favourable ip them, that they will be able at len.st 
hr prolong their existence : and this mustasver prove the case. 
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unless some means of covering is devised, to enable them to bear 
the severity necessary to produce a favourable season ; they wiU 
then, in common with all others, partake of its benefits. Accli¬ 
mating plants is now set down as a chimera. This decision is 
unwarranted and impolitic, impeding the progress of farther^en¬ 
quiry, by deterring those who may ue inclined to dispute its ac¬ 
curacy from making any further attempt. That we cannot do 
much, is no reason why we should not do wl^at little is in our 
power. But, in the face of such a declaration, many plants now 
turned out and doing well would not, fresh imported,* exist a 
month. Many that have been frequently lost to the country, or 
preserved wit}) the greatest difficulty in a stunted existence, have, 
now that they are become reconciled to the climate, assumed the 
luxuriance of weeds. Their natures may remain unchanged, I 
admit, not so their habits: these are so far changed, that they 
are brought to respect our seasons, a point of the greatest im¬ 
portance gained, which is indispensable; a native placed in cir¬ 
cumstances which cause it to neglect this, is equally susceptible 
of injury. If plants, in their natures, are immutable, no treat- • 
ment can render them more tender, and cultivation has, I think, 
in some instances done this. 

FolhtoHC, Jan. 16. ISil. 


Art. IV. On Mr. Corbett’s Mode of Heating by Jke Circulation of 

Hot Water in open Gutters. By J. R. 

• 

I HAVE never seen Mr. Corbett’s plan 6f heating in operation; 
but from the description of it, by liimself and others, it appears 
to 1*8, for many purposes, a very good one, and falls in with my 
•notions about providing plenty of moisture in our artificial 
climates. For Orchideae, melons, and cucumbers, I should 
think it excellent; for stove plants, at certain seasons, equally 
so; but, for other garden purposes, its utility must depend upon 
the power of completely covering the troughs, and regulating 
the escape of moisture. 

The idea of applying it to dwellings is so perfectly absurd, 
that such a suggestion in Mr. Corbett’s prospectus led me to 
think his whole scheme chimerical, and even to doubt whether 
he had ever tried it in any form. For greenhouses, as well as 
for forcing grapes and pines, it would require two or three years’ 
experience to satisfy me of,its advantages; especially for the 
two latter purposes. Heat is often enf^loyed in gardens more 
to dry than to warn^ buihlings; as, irt greenhouses and late 
vineries, during damp weather in autumn. It is also necessary 
to obtaiiT dry heat to ripen the wood of all forced plants; and, 
though I have nq experience of bines. I do not iman'ine tliev 
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will ripen to be goed for anything, except at a high temperature 
and pretty dry atmosphere. In all these cases, then, it is abso> 
lutely necessary to prevent the escape of moisture from the 
troughs. If this can be udone, the only remaining’ objection is 
the difficulty and inconvenience of obtaining a perfect level for 
the troughs. 

Without wishing to rob Mr. Corbett of the credit due to his 
ingenuity, I niust^observe that the system he adopts is not alto¬ 
gether so new as he supposes; but if, in fact, a return, in some 
degree ,*^10 the form of the earliest hot-water apparatus erected 
in this country. All of these consisted partly of pipes, and 
partly of open cisterns, on the same level, having covers to 
regulate the escape of moisture. Such an apparatus is described 
and figured in vol. vii. of the Hort. Trans., p. 203., by Mr. 
Whale, gardener to Anthony Bac<5n, Esq., in wliose garden the 
apparatus was erected; and I have seen many similar apparatus 
of the same date. Mr. Corbett’s plan converts a larger portion, 
or the whole, of the circuit into open cisterns, or troughs; which, 
for many kinds of plants, and for forcing at certain seasons, is 
very desirable; but its efficiency must depend upon the power 
of withholding moisture at will, as even Orchideae require a 
season of rest and drought. 

Sun cy, January, 1841. 

P. S. — Why the old plan of open cisterns has beeit aban¬ 
doned, and close pipes preferred, I know notbut suspect that 
the greater facility' of laying the pipes in, different situations, 
and at different levels, h«s led to the change. 


Art. V. On increasing Plants by Cuttings, SfC ., by the Use of 
Charcoal. By Professor Zuccarini of Munich. (Translated 
from the “ Garten Zeitung,” by J. L.) 

I TAKE this opportunity of laying before the friends of gardening 
a number of experiments, which, though they liave been very 
recently made, justify in their results our warme.st expectations. 
They refer to a method, new in this neighbourhood at least, of 
increasing plants by shoots, leaves and parts of leaves, calyces, 
&c., by inserting them in charcoal dust; and this practice has 
been followed by the best consequences, even with those plants 
that seldom or never make roots ir^the usual way of treafnent. 

Last spring an industrious and clever assistant in the Itoyal 
Eotitnic Garden here,' M. Lucas*of Erfurt, discovered that 
several plants in tlie hothouse that were plunged in charcoal 
a.shes, or the refuse of charcoal, showed an extraordinai^ vigour 
of. iirowth ns soon as thev hdd niished their roots throiiirh the 
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liwlcs in the bottom of the pots into this und* stratum. Among 
other plants, this was strikingly the case with peireskias, casna- 
rinas, and Thunbergirt alata; all of which, without any artificial 
fecundation,’ ripened quantity of seed, &c. M. Lucas very 
properly thought it necessary to follow up this chance discovery 
in a number of experiments, by adding a proportion of charcoal 
powder to the usual mixed soil in which plants were already 
I’ooted, and also by using it pure for cuttings kistead of sand. 

About the middle of July he communicated to me tl^e result 
of his experiments, and I thought the importance of the case 
required that I should urge him to make greater and more 
varied observations. Accordingly, plants from many different 
families were chosen, cuttings made from twigs, leaves, parts of 
leaves, &c., and a day-book kept of the results. Tile time is 
too short to allow of a perfect account of all that took place to 
be given ; and circumstances did not allow of all due attention 
being paid to the experiments at that busy time of the year. 
Yet I think that the results already attained give sufficient proof 
of the advantages of this method. When cut leaves of the' 
n.imosas and zainias, encephalartos, and agave, and leaf-bundles of 
/'inns cxcelsa, &c., form a callus in a short time, from which 
they put forth strong roots; when cuttings of other plants root 
and grow in a much shorter time, and more certainly, than by 
any othei method; I think it high time to lay the case open to 
the approvi,' of competent judges. I shall refrain from saying 
anythipg of the eSause of charcoal’s stimulating the growth. 

With srespect to increasing plants by leaves and parts of 
leaves, I must mention that those leaves are most suitable for 
the purpose that have Strong prominent'veins. In parts of 
leaves, for example, the callosities are always formed at the cut 
Sends of the veins, so that, according to the position and direction 
of the latter, a leaf will form a callosity at the same time from 
the central vein, and from the second, fourth, &c., side veins. 
These callosities often attain the size of a large pea before put¬ 
ting out roots, and form a bud which continues to grow as a 
separate plant. It is of advantage in many cases, as soon as the 
growth of the. callosity is sufficiently advanced, to remove the 
cutting from the charcoal into a proper sort of mould; and, by 
this meanSj the little knob being able to provide its own nourish¬ 
ment wiH prevent the untimely exhaustion of the parent leaf. 
If this^recaij^ion is delayed, an entire stoppage takes place in 
the growth ; the knob produces neither roots nor buds, and dies ; 
because the parent leaf cannot yield atiy more nourishment, and 
the charcoal appears haveti preserving and stimulating rather 
than a nourishing quality. 

I leave it now to M. Lucas himself to give the experiments 
hitherto made. 
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Result of the ExpenmetUs made by the Application of Charcogil 

for the Propagation of Plants by Cuttings, ^c. By M. G. 

Lucas, Royal Botanic Gardens, Munich. 

In laying my experiinehts on this subject before the public, I 
only regret, that, owing to the sliortiiess of the time, they are 
not more full and perfect. It is my earnest endeavour to pursue 
this subject further, and to lay my yet uncertain and future 
observations befwe the lovers of plants. The experiments 
hitherto, made are divided into those made with cuttings, and 
those with parts of leaves, and other parts of plants. I have 
arranged them according to the length of time the different 
plants took to show their capability of rooting. -As many ex¬ 
periments took place in autumn, and the specimens could not 
always b^ selected to correspond in size, there is no great cer¬ 
tainty to be attached to it, but I' know of no better way of 
enumerating them. At the end I thought it necessary to give a 
list of those sorts of plants which have not succeeded in being 
propagated in charcoal. I have only to beg further, that my 
communication may be looked upon, by all lovers and friends of 
gardening, only as a zealous endeavour to do my utmost in my 
calling, and may be received accordingly. 

A division of the hothouses of the botanical garden here con¬ 
tains a bed which is warmed by means of a tube of sheet iron, 
instead of tan. 'I'his bed is filled with charcoal cinders about 
three quarters of a foot high, and is chiefly used for keeping 
young and tender plants. These cinders are for no othpr pur¬ 
pose but to prevent tl^e mould on‘■plants’, a disease-which so 
frequently occurs in tan-beds; and they answer the purpose per¬ 
fectly well, for, besides preventing tnomd, they harbour neither 
worms nor woodlice. At the front and warmest part of this bed, 
where the pipe enters, are suspended several boxes with glazed* 
sashes as covers. In these boxes plants are propagated through¬ 
out the year, partly in pots and partly in mould. In one of these 
imxes I made experiments in rooting cuttings in charcoal cinders. 

I must also mention that this bed had a slight fire-heat through¬ 
out the summer; it was so slight, however, that it had no effect 
but on the front part devoted to the cuttings. Tlj^ charcoal used 
in these experiments is fir charcoal, the refuse of which, being 
too fine to be burnt, may be had in quantities from smithies and 
gentlemen’s houses without payment. It is sifted through a 
coarse earth sieve, to separate the large pic*ces,that are often 
found in it, and which wpuld only Jse Iroubksgme, and it is then 
used without further preparation; it ought to be observed, how¬ 
ever, that these ashes are more suable, sand answer the pur¬ 
pose better, when they have been for some months exposed to 
the influence of the air and'yveather. In the propagating box it 
isMaid 4 in. thick over the bottom, cs a deeper layer would pre* 
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vent the access of heat, charcoal, as it is well known, being a 
very bad conductor of heat. 

1. Cuttings of the following species of plants planted in char¬ 
coal rooted: — 

In from 8 to 14 days, iJupliorb/a fiugens, E. fastuosa, E. prcta, 
Hechtfa steuopetala Klotzsch, Ipomos'a purga, I. mnotheriiides, 
I. superba, Hakea niicrocarpa, Lobeba picta, Conradfa lasi- 
antha Zuccar., ThunbcrgM alata, Cecrop/a p«lmata, C. pelt^ta, 
Leycest^rfa formossi, StrQl)ilanthes Sabin/, Ficus religiosa, F. 
pendula, 13egbn/« yagifolia, 13. castaneifblia, B. sanguinea, B. 
bulbifera, B. dipotala, &c., Tropae'olum majus fl. pi. In the 
Cacti faniily,»cutting.s planted in charcoal were particularly suc¬ 
cessful. Of some hundred species that had been dried for some 
days previously in the air, about twenty succeeded perfectly; 
among these were Echinodcictus pruinosa, E. phyllacantha, 
Melocactus mammillariielurmis, Mammillaria macroth^le, M. 
uberiformis, &c., many of them from to 2 or Sin. in diameter. 
Ccireus, Rhipsaiis, and Epiph^’llum made no distinction in root¬ 
ing; besides, in this short space of time, the roots of many species 
had grown 6 in. long, and the rooting was in general much more 
perfect than is usually the case. Other succulent plants, such 
as Mesembryanthemum, Rochea, Cotyledon, &c., rooted as 
quickly. 

In from a fortnight to three weeks: • Piper nigrum, Chiocficciv 
racemosa, yimyris Unaniiic, Buddlea madagascaricnsis, A'sttir 
tomeiUosus, Plfyllanthus multiflbrus, Capparis longifulia, C. 
frondbsa, .4'lnus tfenticuhita, A. barbiita, C'lex provinci&lis, 
/Salvia semiatrata Zuccar., Mimosa Houston/, Murray® exotica, 
Barler/a h^strix, O'xalls mandioccdna, Clerodendron inlortu- 
nattini, ^riacdmpseros filarnentosa, <Solanum xanthocanthuin 
* Mart., Cordyline Eschscholtz/d//a. 

In from three to four weeks : Chaunedbrea elutior, Jacquinz® 
mexicdna, Cestrum irerbascifolium, Croton ndenoph;^lla, Pan- 
dhnm amaryWidifolius, Carludovicz® palmuta, Dracse'na huinilis, 
D. marginata, Hernand/® ovigera. 

In about six weeks: Calamus Drdco, Dombey® ®cerifulin. 

In two ninths; Panddmts iitilis. Both cuttings that were 
planted pul forth thick side roots. 

Some apology may be requisite for having introduced in this 
list many plants in most cases easy to strike; but this appeared 
to m^ to b^ necessary, partly on account of explicitness, and 
partly because opinions and experience vary as to plants lieing 
•easy or difficult to root, and also because some of them made 
extraordinarily strong roots? 

Therp is no doubt that many experiments did not succeed, but 
their number is so small in comparison with those that did, that 
-no blame can be qiitached tp this new method, when w'e consider 
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on how many circutfistances the growth of a cutting depends. I 
did not succeed in rooting in this way some ericas and bigno* 
nias, Plumi^r/a angustifhlia, C^reus columoa Trajan;, Vangni^ra 
spec, from Brazil, 5p6ndias ddicis, lilicium anisatum, Psoraiea 
odoratissima, ^ifster argoph^llus, and some other plants, in which 
the cause of failure evidently lay in particular or outwardly un¬ 
favourable circumstances, which it was as impossible to remedy 
as it was to make them take root, such os sickly or old shoots, 
wet and,consequent decay. . 

2. Leaves and parts of leaves of the following plants were 
rooted in charcoal. 

It appears very remarkable to me that the peripherous forms 
of plants should display an extraordinary aptitude and inclina¬ 
tion to foim roots, so much so that half-leaves of Peireskta, Po- 
lianthes mexicana Zuccar., and leaves of JSuph6rhia fastuosa in a 
short time filled their pots so full of roots that they were obliged 
to be repotted. 

In from eight to fourteen days: leaves of Cecr<ip/a palmatn, 
(^xalis mandiocedna, O. purpurea, j£uph6rbm fastuosa. Cycla¬ 
men indicum, Lophospermum scandens, Martyn/a craniolarin. 
Begonia monoptera, B. bulbifera, Ipomoe'a superba, I. spec, e 
Corcovado, Mesembryanthemum tigrinum, Gesuera latifolia, G. 
atrosanguinea, Sinningfa guttata, Piper peiresk/^^/oZ/Miw, all sorts 
of Gloxinia, even calyces and mere flower stems; pieces of leaves 
of Conv61vulus Batatas, Peircskia grandifolia, Polianthes mexi- 
c^na, and warts of the lurge-warted mammillaria. , 

In three weeks; the tops of the leaves of Agave amerioana fol. 
var., leaves of Jacar&ndd brasiliensis, bundles of leaves of Pi- 
nus exc^lsB, leaves of Mimosa Houstonij and Cyperus vaginalus. 

In five weeks, whole and half^iit folioles of Encepnalan’os 
caffer and Zamia integrifolia produced a number of roots from 
the surface of the cuts. 

Alany leaves have not yet made roots, but for a considerable 
time have formed callosities, such as Z<aurus nitida, Bignonia 
Telfair/ir, Carollnea princeps, Ardisiae, Gard^niie, Adansonia 
digitata, Dracse'na, &c. As experiments that did not succeed, 
we may mention portions of the leaves of Amaiyilui and C’rinum, 
of ferns, of tropical Orchidese, of Dasylirion and Hecht/a, Til- 
landsta, Panc/Sim, /%6rmium tenax, of tropical tuberous-rooted 
Axoidese, old leaves of the Agave, and some others which, partly 
through rotting by wet, or other mischances, we;re prevented 
from growing. 

It is to be wished, that, roused by this hint, many experiments 
maybe tried with charcoal ashes, Jas in most cases, when not 
contrary to nature, I can guarantee success. I shall hereafter 
take the opportunity of laykig before the public, as far as my 
experience goes, the good ejects of jsharcoal ^jis a cure for sick 
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plants, and how valuable it is when mixed with different sorts of 
earth for the growth of plants. 

Munich^ Feb. 1840. 

[The theory of Lucas’s experhnents, by Dr. Buchper, 
will be given in our next Number.] 


Art. VI. On Gardening as an Art of Design ^nd Taste. By the 
late Thomas Hofe, Esq. 

[The following essay was published upwards of tweuiy years 
ago, first in a work entitled rtie Review of Art, now very scarce, 
and subsequently in Hoffland’s Description of White Knights, 
now also very scarce, and not to be had under two guineas a 
copy. The essay has been much admired, but, from the nature 
of the works in which it was published, never much read by 
those to whom it is calculated to be of most use, viz. country 
gentlemen and their gardeners. We intended some years ago 
to republish the essay in the Gardenei^s Magazine ; and the late 
Mr. Hope, to whom we applied for permission to do so, very 
kindly promised to revise the proofs: but, unfortunately, we 
neglected to take advantage of his kind offer at the time, and 
before we could do so Mr. Hope died.] 

It has been much the fashion of late years, in this country, to 
commend no feature in that production of human industry, a 
garden, which should not appear as if still remaining the mere 
spontaneous work of unassisted nature. It is become a very 
general custom indiscriminately to condemn, in the laying out of 
grounds, every marked trace of the hand:; of man ; and, above 
all,* every modification of intentional and professed symmfjry. 

V Perhaps a more methodical enquiry than has hitherto been 
made into the purposes for which a garden has been destined, 
and into the character which, in conformity with these purposes, 
it ought to display, might have prevented its form and embel¬ 
lishments from being subjected to rules so confined and so 
narrow. 

What was,in the earliest times, the origin of the garden ? 
The wish that certain esculent plants and fruits which, in the 
waste field and the wide forest, are scattered at great distances 
in small quantities, intermixed with useless vegetables and fruits, 
precarious in their appearance and stinted in their growth, 
difficufl to collect^ and scarc% worth the gathering, might, in a 
nearer, a smaller, and a more accessible spot, be letter secured, 
more abundantly prc^ucedf and kept \;learer of the noxious 
herbs and weeds which destroy their nutriment and impede 
their growth. This was, in its onigin, the sole object of the 
entire garden; th)^, to th^ present hour, continues to be the 
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principal purpose of that essential portion of the garden devoted 
to the uses of the kitchen and the table. 

In these parts of the garden, then, which are destined 
immediately for the gi’atification, not of the eye, but merely 
of the palate, it is only in proportion as we more fully deviate 
from the desultory and confused dispositions of simple nature,— 
firstly, by separating the different species of esculent plants, not 
only from their useless neighbours, but from each other; and, 
secondly, by confining the vegetables thus classed in those 
symmetric and measured compartments which enable us with 
greater ease to discover, to approach, and to improve each 
difierent species in the precise way most congenial to its peculiar 
requisites, — that we more fully attain that first of intellectual 
beauties,'which, in every production, whether of nature or of 
art, resides in the exact correspobdence between the end we 
purpose and the means we employ. Nay, if it be true that 
contrast and variety of colours and of forms are among the 
most essential ingredients of visible beauty, we may say that 
even this species of sensible charm is greatly increased in the 
aspect of a country, by the opposition to the more widely diffused 
but more vague shades and outlines of the nnsymmetrised sur¬ 
rounding landscape, offered by the more vivid hues and more 
distinct forms of the gay mosaic work of nicely classed and 
symmetrised vegetables which clothe these select spots. 

Even where the general unadorned scenery is as bold and 
majestic as in Switzerland, or as rich and luxuriant as in Sicily, 
the eye with rapture beholds the variety, and enjoys the relieti 
from the vjister and sublimer features of rude nature, offered by 
the professed art of i neat little patch bf ground, whether field, 
orcha«i, or garden, symmetrically distributed. It looks likfc a 
small but rich gem, a topaz, an emerald, or a ruby, sparkling 
amidst vast heaps of ruder ore; or rather like a rich carpet 
spread out over a corner of the valley. It appears thus incon¬ 
trovertible, that, in that part at least of the garden which is 
immediately intended for utility, we incidentally produce not 
only greater intellectual, but greater visible, beauty, by not con¬ 
fining ourselves to the desultory forms of nngui^ed nature, but 
by admitting the more symmetric outlines of avowed art: and it 
therefore only remains to be enquired, whether in that other and 
different part of the artificial grounds in later times *added to 
the former, which is directly intended for beauty, and w^ich we 
therefore call the pleasure-grounds, we shall really produce 
more beauty, intellectual or visible, or, in other words, more 
ple^ure to the mind or eye, by Only employing the powers of 
art in a covert and unavowed way, in still only preserving the 
closest resemblance to the ikjleterrainable and irregular forms of 
nrere nature; or by adhibiting her additional resources in a more 
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open anti avowed manner, in contrasting th€se more indetermi- 
nate and desultory features of pure nature with some of those 
more deteiminate and compassed outlines which, indeed, on a 
small scale, are already found in many»of the spontaneous pro¬ 
ductions of Nature herself, but which, on a more extended 
plan, are only displayed in the works of art. I say, more 
pleasure to the mind or eye; for the portion of the garden here 
alluded to, no less than the one before mentioned, professes itself 
to be a piece of ground waested from Nature’s dominioti by the 
ha*nd of man, for purposes to which nature alone was inadequate; 
and thence, contending that there is the least necessity or pro¬ 
priety in rendering this district appropriated by art a facsimile of 
pure nature, independent of any consideration of superior beauty 
which this imitation may offer to the eye or mind, anfl merely 
because to form a garden w8 use materials supplied by nature, 
such as air, water, earth, and vegetables, would be absurd in 
the extreme. As well might we contend that every house built 
of stone should resemble a cavern, and every coat made of wool 
e sheepskin. Every production of human industry whatsoever 
must, if we trace it to its origin, arise out of one or more 
definite ingredients of pure nature; and unless, therefore, by 
the same rule, every production of human industry whatsoever 
be obliged everlastingly to continue wearing the less regular 
forms of those peculiar objects of nature out of which it is 
wrought, we cannot with more justice arraign gardens, in their 
capacity aggregates of mere natural substances and produc¬ 
tions, tbr<nssuming the artificial forms of/i teraace or a jet-d’eau, 
an avenue or a quincunx, than we can condemn opera-dancers 
and figurantes, in their chpacity of compoilnds of natural limbs 
and* features, for exhibiting the artificial movements Of the 
Sninuet and the gavot, the entrechat and the pas-grave. 

If then the strict resemblance to the desultory forms of 
rude nature be not indispensably requisite in the artificial scenery 
of pleasure-grounds, on account of any invariable reasons of 
propriety or consistency inherent in the very essence of such 
grounds, this resemblance of studious art to wild nature, in the 
gardens that §dorn our habitations, can only be more eligible 
on account of some superior pleasure which it gives the eye and 
mind, either in consequence of certain general circumstances 
connected with the very nature of all imitation, or only in con¬ 
sequence of gertain more restricted efiects, solely and exclu¬ 
sively produced this peculiar specigs of imitation; namely, 
of natural landscapes through artificial grounds. 

Now, with regard 4o the fbrmer of these two considerations, 
I allow tjiat a faithful imitation, even of a deformed original, is 
capable of affording great inteliectti%l pleasure to the beholder, 
provided that imitation, lil^ those displayed in painting add 
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. be produced tbrough djnt of materisls :or’toolsteo- 

difieretit fi*oai those of wli|ch is composed thO or^iofd imlh^l, 
as to evince in the imitator extrao)dinai^ ingenuity and powers. 
But the imitation of a natural landscape^ through means of the 
very ingredients of all natural scenery, namely, air, earth, trees, 
and water, (and wiiich imitation will in general offer greater 
truth in proportion as it is attained- through greater neglect,) 
cannot possess that merit which consists in the overcoming of 
difficulties and the display of genius, unless indeed it be an 
imitation of such a species of wild scenery as is totally foreign' to 
the genius of the locality in which it is produced; unless it con¬ 
sists in substituting mountains fur plains, waterfalls for puddles, 
and precipices for flats; and in that case, on the contrary, the 
attempt "at imitation will become so arduous os to threaten ter¬ 
minating in a total failure, by onl^ offering, instead of a sublime 
and improved resemblance, a most paltry and mean caricature. 
Since then, in a garden, the imitation of the less*symmetric 
arrangements of rude nature can afford little or no peculiar 
gratiflcalion to the mind, in their sole capacity as imitations, the 
question becomes restricted within a very narrow compass; and 
idl that remains to be enquired into is, whether, in that garden, 
the exclusive admission of the mere unsymmetric forms of simple 
nature, or their mixture with a certain proportion of the more 
symmetric forms of professed art, will give more intense and 
more varied pleasure to the eye. And, when thus stated, I 
should think the question would be nearly answered in the same 
way by every unprejudiced person. ”1 shoiild think it< would be 
denied by>none, that, — if, on the one hand, the most irregular 
habitation, still, through the very nature of its construction and 
purposes, must ever necessarily remain most obmusly sym¬ 
metric -and formal, if not in . its whole, at least in its Various 
details of dooi^ windows, steps, entablatures, &c.; and if, on 
tiie-otiier hand, as I take iti all beauty consists in that contrast, 
that variety, that distinctpdM of each of the different component 
parts of a whole from the remaining parts, which render each 
individually a relief io the remainder, combined with that har¬ 
mony, that union of each of-ffiese different component parts of 
that whole with the remaining parts, which render each a snp- 
pbrt to the remainder, anff enable the eye and mind to j^Iide over 
and compass the whole with limpidity and ease, — fewer striking 
featur^j^ef beauty Wffi be found in a ^rden wlieruj,frooi ttetery 
threshold of the still ever symmatfc hiausiofl, one isktmch^ in 
he most abrupt ntanner into la scene wholly composed'W the 
most unsypmetric an<J desultory forms ^f mere totally 

out of charncter with tho^ of that mansion, '.aiid:>S|^ei«e tile 
same species of irr^^iar indeterminate forms already pre^ 

i^i^ng at the very centre extend without hlysk or riiflfef'to tim 
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utmost boundaries of the grounds, than wifi be presented in 
another garden, wliere the cluster of highly adorned and shel¬ 
tered apartments that form the mansion, in the first instance, 
shoot out, as it were, into certain more or less extended rami¬ 
fications of arcades, porticoes, terraces, parterres, treillages, 
avenues, and other such still splendid embellishments of art, 
calculated by their architectural and measured forms at once to 
offer a striking and varied contrast with, and a dignified and 
comfortable transition to, tire more undulating and rural features 
of the more extended, more distant, and more exposed boun¬ 
daries ; before, in the second instance, through a still further 
link, a still further continuance of this same gradation of hues 
and.fornrs, these limits of the private domain are again made in 
their turn, by means of their less artificial and more desultory 
appearance, to blend equally Harmoniously, on the other side, 
with the still ruder outlines of the property of the public at 
large. 

No doubt, that, among the very wildest scenes of unappro¬ 
priated nature, there are some so grand, so magnificent, that no 
art can vie with or can enhance their effect. Ol'this description 
are the towering rock, the tremendous precipice, the roaring 
cataract, even the dark, gloomy, imjrciietrable forest. Of such, 
if we be fortunate enough to possess any specimens in the more 
distant parts of our domain, let us take great care not to destroy 
or to diminish the grandeur by paltry conceits or contrivances of 
art. llpt even these are such features as, from certain conditions 
unavoidably attendant on tlmm, we would not wish to have per¬ 
manently under our eyes and windows, or, even if we wished it, 
could not transport withiif the narrow prctincts which imme- 
diatety surround the mansion. A gentleni.an’s country residence, 
situated in the way it ought to be, for health, for convenience, 
and for cliccrfulncss, can only have room in its vicinity for the 
more concentrated beauties of art. In this narrow circle, if we 
wish for variety, for contrast, and for brokenuess of levels, we 
can only seek it in arcades and in terraces, in steps, balustrades, 
regular slopes, parapets, and such like; we cannot find space 
for the rock and the precipice. Here, if we admire the fleeting 
motion, the brilliant transparency, the soothing murmur, the 
delightful coolness of the crystal stream, we must force it up 
in an erecl>jet-d‘eau, or hurl it down in an abrupt cascade; we 
cannot admit go near us the winding torrent^ dashed at wide 
intervals from rock to.rock. I^ere, if we desire to collect the 
elegant forms, vivief colours, and varieil fragrance of the choicest 
shrubs and plants, wheljier exatics or only mere natives, oranges, 
^agnoliaSj and rhododendrons, or mere roses, and lilies, and 
hyacinths, we still must confine thetmin the boxes, the pots, or 
tire beds of some ^)rt of p^terre; we cannot give them tho 

18«.-irHI. 3dSer. u , 
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* appearance of spoihtaneously growing from amongst weeds and 
briars. Here, in fine, if we have a mind to secure the cool 
shado and the convenient shelter of lofty trees, we can only 
plant an avenue, we cantiot form a forest, And for what reason, 
since we admire, even to an excess, symmetry of lines and dis¬ 
position in that production of art called a house, we should 
abhor these attributes in the same excess in that other avowed 
production of art, the immediate appendage of the former, and 
consequently the sharer in its purposes and character, namely, 
the garden, 1 do not understand. 

There is between the various divisions of the house and those 
of the grounds this difference, that the first are more intended 
for repose, and the latter for exercise, that the first are under 
cover, and the latter exposed. This difference should make a 
corresponding difference in the rfature of the materials, and in 
the size and delicacy of the forms; but why it should occasion 
on the one side an unqualified admission, and on the other as 
unqualified an exclusion, of those attributes of symmetry and 
correspondence of parts which may be equally produced in 
coarser as in finer materials, on a vaster as on a smaller scale, 1 
cannot conceive. The outside of the house is exposed to the 
elements as well as the grounds; and why, while columns arc 
thought invariably to look well at regular distances, trees 
should be thought invariably to look ill in regular rows, is what 
I cannot comprehend. Assuredly the difference is as great 
between the eruptions of Etna or of any efther volc(ino and 
artificial fireworks, as it is between the falls of the Niagara or of 
any other river and artificial waterworks. Why then, while 
we gaze with afimh-ation on a rocket, should we behold with 
disgust a jet-d’eau ? And why, while we are delighted with a 
rain of fiery sparks, should we be displeased with a shower of 
liquid diamonds issuing from a beautiful vase, and again col¬ 
lected in as exquisite a basin ? If the place be appropriate, if 
the hues be vivid, if the outlines be elegant, if the objects be 
varied and contrasted, in the name of wonder, how should, out 
of all these partial elements of positive unmixed beauty, arise a 
whole positively ugly? No, there can only arise a whole as 
beautiful as the parts; and so those travellers who have not 
allowed any narrow and exclusive theories to ohecR or destroy 
their spontaneous feelings, must own they have thought many of 
the suspended gardens within Genoa and of the splendid villas 
about Rome: so they have thought those striking oppositions of 
the rarest marbles to the richest verdure ; those mixtures of 
statues, and vases, and balustrades’, with cypresses, and pinasters, 
and bays; those distant hills seen through the converging lines 
of lengthened colonnades those ranges of aloes and cactuses 
growing out of vases of granite apd of posphyry, scarce more 
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S3'mmetric by art than these plants are by nature ; and finally, 
all those other endless contrasts of regular and irregular forms, 
every where each individually increasing its own charms, through 
their contrast with those of the other; exhibited in the countries 
which we consider as the earliest schools where beauty be¬ 
came an object of sedulous study. 

But the truth is, that, in our remoter climes, we carry 
every theory into the extreme. Once, that very symmetry and 
correspondence of parts, of which a certain proportion eyer has, 
to all refined ages and nations, ancient and modern, appeared a 
requisite feature of the more dressy and finished parts of the 
pleasure-garden, prevailed in our English villas with so little 
selection, and at the same time in such indiscreet profusion, as 
not only rendered the different parts insipid and monotonous 
with respect to each other, but the whole mass a most formal 
unharmonious blotch with regard to the surrounding country. 
Surfeited at last with symmetry carried to excess, we have 
suddenly leaped into the other extreme. Dreading the faintest 
trace of the ancient regularity of outline as much as we dread 
the phantoms of those we once most loved, we have made our 
country residences look dropped from the clouds in spots most 
unfitted to receive them; and, at the expense, not only of all 
beauty, but of all comfort, we have made the grounds appear as 
much out of harmony, viewed in one direction with the mansion, 
as they formerly were, viewed in the opposite direction with the 
country at large.* Through the total exclusion of all the variety, 
the relief^ the sharpness, which straight, or spherical, or angular, 
or other determinate lines and forms might have given to un- 
sj'mmetric and serpentining forms and surfaces, we have, without 
at ^1 diminishing the appearance of art (which in a garden can 
tiever be totally eradicated) only succeeded in rendering that art 
of the most tame and monotonous description, like that languid 
and formal blank verse which is equally' divested of the force of 
poetry and the facility of prose. Nature, who, in her larger 
productions, is content with exhibiting the more vague beauties 
that derive from mere variety and play of hues and forms. 
Nature herself,^in her smaller and more elaborate, and, if 1 may 
so call them, choicer bits of every different reign, superadds those 
features of regular symmetry of colours and shapes, which not 
only form a more striking contrast with the more desultory 
modifications ^f her huger masses, but intrinsically in a smaller 
space produce a greater ef%;t than the former can display. 
Examine the radn of the snow-span^e, the facettes of the 
crystal, the petals of (Jie flower, the seeds of the capsule; the 
wings, the antennae, the rings, and the spots of the larva and the 
butterfly* nay, even in man and besvt, the features of the face, 
and the conficuratiau of the eve: and we shall find in all these 
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more minute, more* finished, and more centrical productions of 
the mineral, the vegetable, and the animal kingdoms, reigns the 
nicest symmetry of outline and correspondence of parts. And 
if Art, which can only -be founded upon, only spring out of 
Nature, if Art, I say, should ever only be considered as the 
further developement of Nature’s own principles, the complement 
of Nature’s own designs, assuredly we best obey the views of 
Nature, and best (understand the purposes of Art, when, leaving 
total irregularity to the more extended, more distant, and more 
neglected recesses of the park, we give some degree of symmetry 
to the smaller, and nearer, and more studied divisions of the 
pleasure-ground. This principle of proportioning .the regularity 
of the objects to their extent, the Greeks well understood. While 
in the Medici Venus the attitude of the body only displays the 
unsymmetric elegance of simple nature, the hair presents all the 
symmetry of arrangement of the most studious art; and unless 
this principle also become familiar among us there is great 
danger that, unable to make the grounds harmonise with the 
mansion, we attempt to harmonise the mansion with the grounds, 
by converting that mansion itself into a den or a quarry. 

Economy, no doubt, may sometimes be alleged as an un¬ 
answerable reason for leaving even the most important aiul 
dignified of our country mansions entirely destitute of the ac¬ 
companiments of covered walks, terraces, balustrades, parterres, 
berceaux, and such like works of art and nature combined; but 
that taste should be made the pretence for wholly discarding 
those numerous additional means of increasing the .<;plcnduur 
and the variety of the scene, is an abuse of terms as egregious as 
it seems inconceivable. 


Art. VII. Remarks on several Species of Comferce, viith Reference 
to the Climate of North Britain. By John Grigok, Forres 
Nurseries. 

Of the many species of Conifene which have been introduced 
into Britain within the last twenty years, it is questionable 
whether any, or all of them collectively, will yield so beneficial 
a result to this country as that which is now known to arise 
from the introduction of the iiirix europae'a, or common larch. 
Although I have a high opinion of many of the new 4 )ines, yet 
I do not think that, from what we know of them at j)resent, this 
question can be satisfactorily answered. It is, however, Already 
apparent, that whatever qualities many of those of recent intro¬ 
duction may possess, ‘Scarcely anj>of thepi appear to afford, in 
an equal degree, the means of being propagated with facility. 
From the natural bareness of their roots, few* of them are so 
well adapted to be grown in seed-beds, andy safely transplanted 
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fi'om thence into moorland, ns the larch. Seldom does a speci¬ 
men of this tree arrive at the age of twenty years without 
j)roducing several crops of cones; and it is not uncommon for a 
tree of that age to yiald, in one season* seeds sufllcieiit to »raise 
several thousand plants. The larch, when young, is also're¬ 
markable for its readiness to strike root into the ground imme¬ 
diately on beitig transplantctl; so much so, that in no degree is 
its growth interrupted if planted in a suitabte soil. Hence, a 
pjant of the age of tliree* years, having been twice removed, is 
fretjuently as large and vigorous as one of the sane age which 
has grown under any other circumstances. These are properties 
which, in Britain, we cannot yet ascribe to any other timber 
tree, cither indigenous or foreign. 

The most useful tree in Scotland is, without doubt, the native 
Highland pine. The larch ranks next to it, and although the 
tiinl)er of the latter, from its liability to warp, will never be in 
general use for flooring or many other purposes of the carpenter, 
yet its rapidity of growth, and fitness for ship-building at so 
early an age, render its cultivation in proper soil more [)rofitable' 
than that of anj' other tree. 

When time shall have tested the numerous species of Hima¬ 
layan and American pines now new to this country, some of 
them may be found as famous for timber as they now are for 
ornament. Of the former, the most beautiful, as well as the 
most jn-omising in our northern regions, is the C'edrus Deoddra. 
fseedling plants of this tree grow here in the open ground to the 
height of 4 or 5 inches durihg the flrst suipmer, and resist tiie frosts 
of winter, auguring well of their future prosperity. In the shires 
of Inverness and Koss, where it is considered to be quite hardy, 
there are several fine specimens of this tree. Its figure is that 
‘which is best adapted to a mountainous district, well furnished 
with branches from the surface of the ground iipw’ards, and 
tapering into a conical form. I'he leaves of vigorous trees are 
of a silvery green, of the most delicate shades, whilst the entire 
tree is rendered graceful from the young branches being pen¬ 
dulous. At a distance, its outline and appearance may be com- 
))ared to spn?y falling around the column of some ornamental 
fountain; in short, it is altogether different in its habit from any 
other evergreen tree grown in our climate. By the Hindoos it 
is considered sacred; and, according to Ur. Hoyle, it is the most 
celebrated ligneous nroduction of the country to which it be¬ 
longs. 

The Pinus excelsa is a native of the same part of the world, 
and young plants groR-n hei% appear quite suited to the climate. 

Pinuj ponderosa, a native of North America, grows in the 
North of Scotland with great vigsur, and I’esists the severest 
frosts; but all tha older s(^cimens in this quarter have become 
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top-heavy, and require support. It is, besides, much infested 
with a small beetle of the genus ? Hyl6rgus, which perforates 
longitudinally the more luxuriant shoots of one year’s growth. 
The largest specimen of*^it in this quarter has thus been de¬ 
stroyed, although placed on a lawn at a distance from any other 
tree. Unless these casualties, to which this plant is particularly 
subject, can be overcome by sowing the seed where the tree is 
destined to remain, or by planting it at a very early age into 
poor soy, where it may become more- fixed and spreading, and 

E reduce young shoots less luxuriant, and consequently of a 
arder texture, its vigorous habits will be of little avail. 

.4'bies Dougl^iV is likewise of very rapid growth here, some 
of the largest trees having produced top shoots in one summer 
3 ft. in lentil; and, like Picea pectinata, the plant becomes well- 
rooted and furnished with lateral branches before it produces 
strong leading shoots, so that it is not subject to be blown over. 
I fear, however, this species is not sufficiently hardy for our 
climate. Some fine plants of it, situated in the higher districts 
of Morayshire, grew luxuriantly for several years previous to the 
autumn of 1838, when they produced a profusion of second 
shoots (such as arc common on the oak and beech, and known 
here by the title of Lammas growths), which, being overtaken by 
the frosts, were so cut up that the plants perished. From this 
tree being in the habit of growing at such a late period of the 
year, it is supposed to be adapted only to the most favourable 
situations in this country. ^ 

Concerning the suitableness of otlwr speeies of the Conifer® 
more recently introduced into this quarter, all is conjecture. 

In the extensive plantations of Sir W. G. G. Gumming, Bart., 
which are now in progress of being^ formed on the moorland of 
some of the most elevated hills of the Altyre estate, a con-' 
siderable number of Himalayan pines are to be introduced. At 
Dalvey, the C. Deoddra, P. exemsa, P. Webbmna, and many of 
the most promising kinds, are extensively grown. The pro¬ 
prietor of this estate, Norman Macleod, Esq., has done much 
for the improvement of gardening in the nortli, and his exanrple 
in this instance cannot fail to have a powerful effect in advancing 
the important interests of arboriculture. 

Though I cannot speak decidedly of the merits of those new 
pines as timber trees in the climate of Britain, it does n^t follow 
that their cultivation is rendered the less interesting or necessary. 
It is probable that about the beginning of next century, wlien the 
various kinds shall have been fully tried and known, some of the 
Himalayan and Ameriban sorts wCll ranjc as high, and be as 
eagerly cultivated for valuable timber, as our l»st European 
kinds now are, not excepting even the Highland pine. 

Jj'orresy Jan. 1841. 
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Ai’.t. VIII. Botanical, Florictdlural, and Arhoricullural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants tjuhether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopedia of Plants," the “ Hortus Britannicus," the 
“ Hortus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum et Fruticetum Britan- 
nicum." 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly number!, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6a. colodred, 3s. plain. Edited by SiriWilliani 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c.. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Edwards’s Bothnical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University* College, 
London. * 

Matinds Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large .paper. Is. 6d. ; small. Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., E.L.S. 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6d.; small paper. 

Is. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paxtons Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6rf. each. 

The [ladies' Magazine of Gardening; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with cdloured plates; Is. 6rf. each. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 

• "Sianunculacea:. ‘ 

1622. ><rTEMO'NE 14400 cCmua Ladies' Gard* t 2. fig. 1. 

Vapaverdcea, 

\m. PAT AVER ^6. 

commut&tuiXs Pisch* et Mey. changeable O or 1 au. i S Siberia 1&'39. S co. Bot. gard. 

A pretty showy annual poppy, which will probably prove a variety of P. 
Rhoe'as. (Rot. Gard., Feb.) 

Leguminoste. 

SI36. iA'THYRUS 

tomenlbiui IVea. woolly A pr 3 lu LI Bueno, Aytc 1839. D $.1 Bot. S06 

A rather elegant plant, with pale lilac flowers, and glaucous silky leaves. It 
should be grown % light rich soil, “ and, if it be planted against a south wall, 
it will flower freeh; but, if planted in a stiff soil, it will be very liable to damp 
oft’.” (^Botanist, Feb.) 

Onagrdrue. 

1183. (ENOytE'BA |n021 fruticbia rar. Indica Bat. lUg. 1841,11. 

A very handsome Indian varietjiof this well-known species. “Its leaves 
are less shining than Tn the species; the coryinBs of flowers arc never elevated 
above the leaves on a long stalk, agd the hcrbag» forms a compact little bush, 
about a foot and a half hi^i.” {Bot. Beg., Feb.) 

CampbsUtE^ 

• BHACHY'COME Com. Swah Daist. (BracA*,, diort, l-anic,liaiir} thortneHotthepappui.) 
A>erkU(blia IkntS. Iberie-Iearcd O 1 F Swan Rivet 1840. S co, Bot. ies«1841,9. 
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A very beautiful dwarf annual, the flowers of which vary from dark purple 
to lilac, the colour deepening according to the length of time the flower has 
been expanded. “ It flowers freely in the open border, but is inrpatient of 
wet; at the latter end of the season it may, however, be lifted and transferred 
to the greenhouse, where it will go on flowering beautifully." (Sot. Reg., 
Feb.) 


OBELISCA'RIA Cass. {OhrUskoSt obcUsk, kara, head; elevated disk of flower.) Drumin6nd(y Grab. 
Synonyme: Uudb^kiVi l)rumm6nd/ l*axl. vol vi. 51. ^See Uard. Mag.f vol. xv. p, 

This very handsome plant, which was introduced by Drummond, is one of 
those removed by Cassini “from the heterogeneous assemblage of plants 
which ware formerly included under the name of lludbcckia, and the character 
by which it may be distinguished seems perfectly good.” (Vr. Gra/iaiu in 
Botanist, Feb.) 

Asf7(7«V/de'ae. ^ 

STKPHANO'TI.S Du Peiit Thouars. {Stephanos, crown, otveis, caret! j auricles of staminnl crown.) 
lloribuiida Ad. Brong. niany'-flwd ^ CI3 of my. \V Madagasc. 1839. C p.l liotanibt, 


A splenVlid evergreen elimber, with dark green coriaceous leaves somewhat 
like those of F’icus elfistica. Though of comparatively late introductiou, it is 
already common in our stoves, of which its large bunches of fragrant white 
flowers render it a conspicuous ornament, (Botanist, Feb.) 

, Solaniwca;. 

SOLA'NliM 

* macrauth£:ruin i)«n. largo-anlhered J. J* or 3s P Mexico 1838. Cc Bol. reg. ISII, 7. 

Synonyfne: S. dulcamaruidus Pair. 

A very showy species, raised by Mr. Page of Southampton, from Mexican 
seeds. It is “ a fine hall-shrubby greenhouse plant, with large clusters of deep 
purple flowers, whose centre is occupied by a knot of large bright yellow an¬ 
thers. It ajtpears to be nearly allied to the common bitter-sweet, and in 
Mexico is of the same habit of growth.” The plant that flowered with Jlr. 
Page was, however, ti bush about 3 ft. high. ( Bot. Rtg., Feb.) 

[■of Bot. vol. viii. p. .■>. 

^asininoldcs Hort. J.a8inine-like t_J pr 0 au. d Po. P S. Ain?r. 18i>y. C s.l Paxt. nuig. 

An evergreen climbing .Voh'inum, with clu^ers of .gniall pale purnlc fragrant 
flowers. It flowered in the. Kpsom Nursery, in a pot in a camellia house, in 
1839, continuing in flower from August till December. The following year it 
was planted out, and continued flowering freely till killed down to the ground 
by frost. (Pa.vt. ■i\fag. of Bot., Feb.) 


S5M. ON'CI'DIUM 

ViTtya Hook. Mrs. Wray’s 


Orc/iiiincra^. 

jg El or 2 Y.II MexiVo IS'JS. 


I) 


Bot. mag. 


A pretty yellow and brown Oncidium, with a long spike of rather large 
flowers. Introduced by Mrs. Wray of Oakfield, near Chclteuluun. (Bot. 
Mag., Feb.) 

3722. HUNTliE'Va 311)21 aiuliteca Past. Mag. (if Bat. vol. viii. p. 1. 

A/KjHcea'. 


74G. 60». sup^rba Hot. Mag. 384.0, S83U. 


g3S. 


ISME-NE 
viroBcunB Lha/l. 


AmaiylMaccat, 

greenish tf .Al or I jn. au (ish Cusco 1840. O 


l.p.s Bot reg. 1841,12. 

An elegant plant, which is ornamental, notwithstanding its greenish flowers. 

It should be kept in a greenhouse, where it “flowers from,Tunc t(\August. 
The leaves wither soon after flowering, wljen it must be kept perfectly dry till 
spring.” (Bot. Mag., Feb.) ‘ '■ 

t \tirUWC(Ba 

1045. .SOWEUB/fi'i* ' c imu 10. 

laxLflbra lorac-flowcrcd ^ lAI pr 1 my.jl Pk Swan Uiver 183n. K £.p Dot. reg. 


This species differs from S.yupfca, principally in the flowers bciilg on long 
slender stalks, whicli renders the general appearance of the plant much more 
oi^amental. The leaves arc also trianguliv, and “l.early as long as the 
scajjcs.” (Bot. Beg., Feb.) ‘ ' 
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Art. IX. On the Management of Cadi' By N. M. T. 

In managing cactoid plants, particularly the Cereus tribe, it is 
customary to give them, while blooming, a moi e liberal supply of 
water than at other times, but experience has convinced me that 
this is sometimes injurious in some species. In the spring of 
1838, a plant of the Cereus hexagonus under my care showed 
flower buds; when I applied a little more moisture, and had the 
mortification to see the buds turn black, aiMldrop when about 
the size of peas. In the* autumn of the same vear Vt again 
produced flower buds, and the same treatment liad again the 
same effect. This determined me to pursue a different method; 
and, as soon hs it showed flower in 1839, I withheld water en¬ 
tirely ; the buds continued to swell rapidly, and the whole 
number (five) expanded beautifully ; and, in 1840, no less than 
fourteen of its fine large ephemeral flowers arrived at the greatest 
perfection. 

This plant is, I believe, generally deemed a shy bloomer, and 
from the liability of the buds to drop when very small (if. 
water is supplied), it is probable its flower buds are often im¬ 
perceptibly sacrificed, and a knowledge of these facts may lead 
to greater vigilance. Much has been attributed to the influence 
of light in causing these plants to flower; but the plant men¬ 
tioned would indicate that a certain age, or maturity of organi¬ 
sation, is the only requisite (plenty of light may sooner produce 
the latter certainly), as its great height causes it to be placed in 
the back of a vinery, wliere it is densely shaded during the 
blooming season. 

When a hypothesis appears that seems reasonable, and h.as 
passed current for a time, we arc too apt to adopt it without 
(juestioning its validity, or bringing proof to its support. So it 
is with some of the effects attributed to light; for instance, plants 
taken from tlie protection of glass, and exposed to the open air, 
are said to become discolouretl from its direct influence, but this 
is not the case. Take a [)lant from a warmer to a colder climate, 
from a stove to a greenhouse, where the light is equally indirect, 
equally qualified, and the same effect is produced as if taken 
from the sheltor of glass to the open air; demonstrating that it 
is produced by change of temperature only. Of this, last 
spring afforded me convincing proof. During March I turned 
out sevefal things, and planted them in a sheltered corner (in 
the m^iner described in a paper at the time), to enable them to 
get rid of this disf,oiouration previously jto their being planted out 
ill beds fully exposed to the sun. In A)vil, which was intensely 
hot, they soon assumed the* unspotted hue of perfect health, 
while thg cold, cloudy, unseasonable weather that suddenly fol¬ 
lowed, in a lew days turned them aif “ brown as berries.” Light 
has no hand whatever in producing this appearance. Cold t)ro- 
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duces the same effect, and by the same means, upon animal 
bodies. Exposed to it, under certain circumstances, these soon 
become black and blue. This appearance, caused by the stag¬ 
nation of a coloured fluid under a semi-transparent surface, is 
easily accounted for; that the discolouration of plants pro¬ 
ceeds in like manner from a stagnation of fluids is evident: 
but why the stagnation of a colourless fluid should become so 
apparent, I cannot easily imagine. 

Folksione, Jan. 19. 1841. 


Art. X. On the Shriveling (f Grapes. By Robert' Errington. 

I HAVE just been reading Mr. Duncan’s paper on the vine, p. 21. 
of your January Number. It is in ‘my opinion replete with good 
sound information, and I must say, for one, I have derived both 
amusement and instruction from it. There are alsi several 
papers on the shriveling or shanking of grapes, by various 
persons, anonymous and otherwise, in which the opinions are at 
once so various and conflicting, that horticulture as a science 
must appear in the eyes of learners a complete chaos. 

This subject has now been discussed in the Gardenet’s Maga¬ 
zine, I should think, a hundred times, and appears as far from 
settlement as ever; therefore 1 trust I also may be allowed to 
make a few remarks. It is said by one of your correspondents, 
that Dr. Lindley was of opinion that it arose from the dis¬ 
crepancy, in point of temperature, between the border outside 
and the atmosphere witliin. Such disagreement, we know, must 
inevitably have a perliicious influence On any tree, but still this 
alone will not, in my opinion, account fur it; inasmuch tis I 
have known it occur every year, for a series of years, in houses? 
in which the grapes were started at their natural period. Your 
correspondent, Mr. R. Wilson, too has had a vinery in which, 
whilst the atmosphere in the house was West Indian, the roots 
were at the same time undergoing all the rigours of a Siberian 
winter. Now this he has done three successive years, and not 
only with impunity, but he has (as he states) tljereby obtained 
the medal at the Jedburgh Society. Now, this is most as¬ 
tounding, especially if the inference I draw be right, viz. that 
he must have commenced forcing them in December, which 
fact he has omitted to state. Your correspondei\t of Cotswold 
talks about fermentation in the berries, in coqseguence ^ thin¬ 
ning too early; but, unfoVtunately for his theoi^, some of the best 
grape-growers in Britain produced splendid fruit by this early 
thinning. 

By the by, I cannot understand what the last-named corre¬ 
spondent means by “ fermentation” |n the be^nes in consequence 
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of early thinning; it appears to me to savoui* of what is called 
jumping at conclusions.” Again, he says that the cambium 
does not begin to descend until the berries have done stoning; 
this appears to me to ,be quite unwarrantable, and totally un¬ 
supported by facts. I believe that the cambium, or returning 
sap, begins to return the moment the leaves are fully developed, 
and numberless operations in gardening, I think, bear me out in 
that opinion; however, if wrong, 1 shall be glad to be set right 
in so important a matter. 

In my opinion, shanking may be caused either by stagnation 
at the roots, or by a sudden declension of heat, at that important 
period for the fruit, the time of changing colour, or by both 
causes combined. I believe that, under favourable circumstances, 
the action of the root in the Frontignan vine is more rapid than 
in many other kinds. It at the same time, also, is much more 
susccptibl- of injury, especially from excess of moisture, and 
consequent stagiiauon. Now, whate^'er arrests the vigorous and 
free action of the roots in this vine will quickly manifest itself in 
the fruit. The causes may be various: for instance sudden varia¬ 
tions of atmosphere (not at all unfrequenu in Britain); deluges 
of rain, defeating for a time even the best of drainage; and last, 
but not least, the want of abundance of heat and light on a 
healthy and well exposed foliage at that period (important in¬ 
deed) when the berries first begin to change colour. Fron- 
tignans In pots on the back shelves of pineries seldom or never 
shank, at ^east I Aever saw them. Radiation from the glass in 
the night,nn capricious seasons, is j ot ta^en sufficiently into ac¬ 
count; and I venture to proj)hesy that the day is not far distant 
when night coverings wifi be deemed indispensable, as being 
favourable both to vcgetatioi and economy. 

• OuUon Park Gardens, Feb. 1 . 1841. 


Abt. XI. On the Shriveling of Grapes. By W. H. 

As the shriveling of grapes is a subject in which all grape- 
growers must be interested, 1 beg leave to make a few remarks 
in answer to your various correspondents in this month's [January, 
1841] Magazine, hoping that they will lead to further eluci¬ 
dation, as*uic subject seems to be still in doubt and obscurity. 

Mr. Wilson does not say when he commenced forcing; this 
is a ver^ material poipt, as benders for early forcing cannot be 
made too rich. 'Rie vines being excited* at an unnatural season, 
there is no danger of (Jieir taking up more food than they can 
digest, and the berries are therefore free from shriveling. The 
leaves, al^o, are not half the size or thickness of vines excited in 
the growing seasop, consequently ’they require less light tq 
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elaborate their sap. If we had a command of light the saine 
as we have of heat, then we might make the borders as rich as 
we liked; but, as our supply of light is limited, it is certainly 
wrong to supply more'food than they have light to properly 
digest. 

The suggestion of your Cotswohl correspondent is, I think, 
worthy of attention. Leaving all the berries on the bunches 
leaves more chat.nels for the distribution of the cambium, and 
may b* the means of preventing the disease; but, if the early 
thinning of grapes causes the disease, how is it that the early 
forced vines, which are pruned and thinned exactly in the same 
way as the later ones, are not subject to it ? And* how is it that 
late vines which are grown under glass without any artificial 
heat are not subject to it ? The time of beginning to force has, in 
my opinion, a great deal to do with the shriveling of the berries, 
as I have proved by experience. 

J. B. W. and 1 are of diametrically opposite opinions: he 
says that want of food is the cause; and I, that the cause is over¬ 
abundance of food. We therefore cannot both be right. As 
the disease makes its appearance only in dull cloudy seasons, I 
am led to conclude that more food is supplied than the leaves 
have light to decompose; and that this superabundance of 
crude sap causes a stagnation to take place throughout the 
whole plant, in conse<]uence of which the fruit ceases to advance, 
and shriveling commences. 

This, in a few words, is my opinion; and, until I see a better 
propounded, I shall acjhere to it. My borders are well drained, 
and made with turf taken from the deer park, mixed with road 
sand, hotbed manure, leaf-mould, and coarse lime rubbish, 
mixed well together, not chopped fine, but left rough to keep 
the borders open and })orous. The roots are close to the 
surface, and the borders are never dug, but merely forked over 
about a couple of inches deep to adtnit the air. They are 
thatched early in autumn, to protect the spongiolcs from the 
heavy rains of autumn and winter. This I consider an essen¬ 
tial point in vine culture, where the vines are planted outside. 
They are pruned upon the spurring system: oi>e rod is allowed 
to each rafter, and the spurs are cut to one eye. My rafters are 
15 ft. in length: to each rafter I allow eight bunches of Ham- 
burgs, Frontignans, Muscadines, and Sweetwaters; %ix of the 
Muscats; and four of the Syrian. To reduce the bupches to 
this number, I have to cut off from twenty to thirty hunches 
from each rafter. M;^ herries are from 3 in. lo 3J in., and some 
few 4 in. in circumference, and w'oll coloured. The vines have 
been planted twenty years next June, and their stems measure 
from 5 in. to 8 in. in circumference, according to the sorts. I 
state this to show J. B. W. that njy vines have not been grown 
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j 

uplsn the starving system, and that I am neither sparing of the 
knife nor the scissors; yet in dull seasons the footstalks of the 
grapes will turn black notwithstanding. 

Mavdey Hall, Jan. 14. 1841. 


Art. XII. On the Shanking and Shriveling of Grapes. 

By a Gardener out of Pi.ace. 

I HAVE read with much interest the articles that have appeared 
at 'different times in your Magazine on the culture of grapes ; 
and the various opinions given respecting the shanking of the 
bunches, and the shriveling of the berries. 1 have had for the 
last twenty years to attend to three or four houses of early forceil 
grapes, thinning them out. See.; and the conclusion I have ar¬ 
rived at is, that the shriveling of the berries may be traced to 
the sap in the stalk of the berry accumulating on the points of 
the scissors, when thinning them out; which saj), if the scissors 
are not kept perfectly clean, and very frequently wiped dry, gets 
impregnated with iron so as to turn ([uite black. As you pro¬ 
ceed in thinning, to every wound you make, a layer of this iron 
extract is left on the stump of the stalk of the berry, which I 
consider poisons the part, thus “ destroying or greatly weaken¬ 
ing the principle of vitality.” 

I may be right or wrong in this conjecture; but, if the obser¬ 
vation of your Cotswold correspondent, “ that he never saw a 
bunch shank thav the scissors had been kept from,” is correct, 
it will in some measure seem to sanction this opinion. 

I consider Mr. Duncan, in his clever essay, decidedly wrong 
in stating that “ syringing should be conti.iued till the berries 
havu done growing.” The grape-growers who grow for the 
market, and who may be considered the best practical men in 
the line, never syringe their vines after the hunches arc in blossmn. 
The stems they do syringe, but the stems only. By syringing 
the bunches, you wash off that beautiful bloom which, in the 
ripe grape, adds so much, not only to their appearance on the 
table, but to their pecuniary value in the market; and which, 
when once it is gone, can never after be recovered. Syringing, 
also, will very frequently make the bunches spotty; as, if there is 
the least impurity in the water, not perceptible to the naked eye, 
it is sui'« to be exhibited on the berries, “ growing with their 
growth,” rendering them unsightly, and reducing them very 
considel-ably ill estin\ation. The best way to colour grapes is 
to give plenty of SHt, and as early in thfe morning as you possi¬ 
bly can. Some leave 9 . little r.ll night; this may be unnecessary, 
but no consideration must tempt you to neglect it in the morn¬ 
ing, full &s early as 7 o’clock: if thcnweather is any way favour¬ 
able it hiust be amended to^ for, if neglected, a damp vapour 
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arises in the house, and settling on the grapes makes them appear 
covered with dew, but in reality poisons them; and is, no doubt, 
when carried to excess, one main cause of the partial shanking 
of the bunches. By giving air to the top lights early, this vapour 
escapes, and the air in the interior of the house is purified, and 
rendered fit to be inhaled by the vines. 

Gardeners who are too greedy prevent their grapes sometimes 
from colouring, by overloading the vines with bunches. This is a 
great cror. A vine with its clusters of gi’apes may be com¬ 
pared to a sow with a large farrow of young pigs; if too many 
are left to draw her nutriment, they all suffer. To give plenty 
of water, more especially in dry weather, when grapes are swell¬ 
ing off, may be considered good practice, as the vine is a plant 
which w ill not only “ drink deep,” but “ again and yet again.” 

If these remarks, drawn from n long experience, be published 
in your Magazine, they may possibly elicit some of a more va¬ 
luable kind from others of your correspondents, who are more 
favourably situated for observation than “ A Gardener out of 
Place.” 

Camber^ll, Jan. 25. 1841. 


Art. XIII. On the Culture and Forcing of Rhularb. 

By R. A. WiLsox. 

I BEG leave to lay before you the following remarks on the cul¬ 
ture and forcing of rhubarb, it being an article in much demand 
in the winter and early spring months, wl,en gooseberries, &c. 
cannot be obtained unless in a preserved state; and few vege¬ 
tables are more improved by being blanched than rhubarb, inde¬ 
pendently of its medicinal properties, which, I may say, render it 
beneficial to the majority of constitutions; but, putting that 
out of the question, there are few persons indeed who do not 
admire it in the shape of a tart in the early part of the spring. 
But it is unnecessary to enlarge on the merits of a vegetable so 
generally known; suffice it to say, that, possessing such merits 
as it does, it is not surprising that so many methods are tried 
to grow and force it to perfection, and to lengthen its season to 
the utmost extent; and there are few vegetables that the gardener 
has been more successful with than the article before us. Never¬ 
theless there are many instances where the forcing of rhubarb 
is very improperly managed, when neither materials nor conve- 
niency are wanting, such as plenty of spare litter, &c. &c.; yet 
how frequently do we see rhubarb roots takhn up and stored 
in cellars or back sheds, and forced in ^ots, as recommended 
by Mr. Knight, when such exuberant forcing agency is at hand, 
by the aid of which it might be forced in a superior manner. 

. Rhubarb is found to succeed prefty well iit most garden soils; 
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bttt it grows to the highest perfection in stroftg turfy loam, well 
trenched and profusely enriched with horse-dung and decayed 
succulent vegetable leaves, putting the roughest dung in the 
bottom of the trench, and the rottenest towards the surface. I 
would also recommend rhubarb plants to be oftener transplanted 
than they generally arc, as it is proved beyond a doubt that this 
vegetable attains a much greater degree of perfection for culi¬ 
nary purposes by frequently undergoing that? process. When 
wanted for medicinal purposes, however, the case is widely dif¬ 
ferent, in consequence of the root not attaining all its medicinal 
properties till it is ten or eleven years old; consequently the 
less it is disturbed the better, and the foliage must also remain 
untouched. 

As to the manner of forcing it, there are numerous systems 
in practice, this emboldens rfe to lay before you the plan which 
I have followed pretty successfully; I do not mean to say that 
it is new, but it certainly is not generally adopted In this part of 
the country. In place of the general system of blanching it 
under sea-kale pots, 1 would recommend square boxes, 2 ft. 
square and 4 ft. high, open at both ends, with a cover for one 
end of each, placing a box on each root; the roots must be 4 ft. 
apart in the row, and 5 ft. between the rows, to admit of linings 
of hot dung in such a state of fermentation as when used for 
cucumber frames, putting a little rough litter at the bottom, to 
prevent the hot dung from injuring the roots, which would cause 
the stajks to draw up weakly. As soon as the linings get cold 
and sunh^ they must be renewed, by adding a little freslx litter, 
and mixing it with tlie old, making the lining as high as the 
box, and putting a littlb on the cover. Two linings, in the 
generality of cases, will be sufficient to force the stalks as high 
•fas the box; and, if not too rapidly stimulated by exuberant heat, 
the stalks will be stouter by this method of farcing than by any 
other that I am aware of. When it is not a matter of conse¬ 
quence to have the stalks so very stout, more can be obtained 
from a given space of ground, by having the plants considerably 
less apart from each other in the row, and constructing a sort of 
skeleton span roof over the row, by means of stout upright stakes 
6 ft. apart, stuck into the ground on each side of it and joined 
at the top ; upon these rails are to be nailed 8 in. apart the long 
way of the row, and then thatched all over with a good lining 
of hot^dung,^enewing it as occasion requires. The stalks, of 
course, will not be so stout aa they can be obtained by the other 
system, which is adopted by many eminent gardeners in the South 
of Scotland. * 

There are many places, however, where the gardener has not 
dung at* command for the forcinc»of early rhubarb, when re¬ 
course must be ha^ to takiqg up the roots with as large baUs 
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as possible, and plunging them in any convenient spot in atiy 
forcing-house at work; shading them, and giving them plenty of 
water. Should there not be a forcing-house at work, it will not 
require much dung to force a small quantity in a frame in the 
same manner as asparagus; or in a vault m'ade under a cucumber 
frame, as prescribed by Mr. Smith in his Treatise on the Cucum¬ 
ber and Melon, which, if followed up, will succeed admirably, 
either with or without the asparagus frame. When none of 
these conveniences can be had, it will succeed in a warm cellar, 
or in any other spare house where the temperature is a little 
above that of the open air. To those who jirefer the flavour 
of green rhubarb, the addition of a little acid juice or lemon 
peel will answer the purpose. 

Norton, Jan. 20. 1841. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Worts on Gardening, Agriculture, liotany. 
Rural Architecture, S)-c., lately published, ivith some Account ojthose 
considered the more interesting. 

TuaXSACTWXs of the Veimsi/lvania llorlictdlural Sock ty, 8vo. Philuclclpliin, 
1839 and 1840. 

This Society was founded in 1828, and it appears to be one of the most 
prosperous in Aniericu. The list of plants exhibited is not inferior in point 
of number and variety to those of many of the provincial societies of England, 
and the culinary vegetables and fruits shown are in greater variety than what 
usually takes place with us. The nuiidier of forced articles exhibited is as¬ 
tonishing, considering that^fteen years ago,‘'as we rlave been infoVined, thei'c 
was not that number of foixing-houses in all the United States. Tlie library 
of the Society contains 300 volumes ; and the Society intends to establish a 
garden as soon as the funds will admit. 

Book of Fruits; being a dcseriplh'e Catalogue of the most rntuabte Varieties of 
the Pear, Apple, Pcaeh, Plum, and Cherry, for the Kew-Fngtand Cutiure. 
By Robert Manning, To which arc added the Gooseberry, Currant, Rasp¬ 
berry, Strawberry, and the Grape j with Modes of Culture ; also Hardy 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. With plates. First Series for 1838. 12mu, 
pp. 120. Salem, 1838. 

The Pomological Garden at Salem, we are informed by Mr. Manning, con¬ 
tains 1300 viuictics of hardy fruit trees, and additions arc made to it every 
year from the best fruits of America and Europe. No sc;‘ons are given out 
until the fruit is proved, and till a reference can be given to some authority by 
whom, or in which, it is described. Among the directions for planting we 
find spring is preferred to autumn, and that “ trees should rarcl;- be placed 
deeper in the ground than they originally stood in the nursery.” A very 
useful hint to an American planter, as would appear from Mr. Bri<'gcman’s 
remarks on this subject, quoted in our preceding volume. 

Catalogue of Ferns, after the Arrangement^of C. Sprengcl, with Additions from 
C. It. Brest, and lieferences to the Authors by lohdm the Spedcs are deseribed : 
to which is added a Synojdieal Table of C. B. Brest’s Arrangement of Genera. 
By J. Riley. '8vo, pp. 29. London, 1841. 

'^Mr. Riley is an enthusiastic cultivator of ferns, and,he has here produced 
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onii of the most comprehensive cat^ogucs of that ordfer of plants which has 
hitherto been published in this country. “ The arrangement of Sprengel, in his 
edition of the Systema FegcleAUinm of Linn<cus, 1827, has been foflowed in 
this catalogue, rather than the modern one of Presl, because the latter has not 
yet concluded his arrangeiQent: and the names of species under Sprengel’s 
genera are at present more generally used in collections, and more likely* to 
facilitate correspondence. 

" A table of Presl’s genera, showing the relation between them and the 
genera of other authors, is added, and will be eminently^useful in the classi¬ 
fication of species.” 

• • 

OA„<TOrtt/o«s snr qtu-lqucs Plantes Critiques dcs Environs de Paris. Par Ernest 
Cosson et Ernest Germain. 

The object of this pamphlet is to make known Ciirex Mairii as indigenous 
to the environs of iSiris j for which purpose an analysis of the species, 
amounting to upwards of fifty, indigenous in the neighbourhood of Paris is 
given. 

• 

Notice sur le Paru/inia, nouveau Genre de la-Emnille des Crueferes, ct sur des 
Espiccs d njonter <1 la Elore dcs Claries. Par P. B. Webb. Extracted from 
the “ Annaies dcs Sciences Naturellos." 

ParoKiun ornata is a suffruticosc erect plant with linear, entire cinereous 
leaves and light rose-coloured flowers ; a native of the Canadas, and most 
probably half-bardy in llritisb gardens, to which we trust it will soon be iu- 
troduced by Mr. Webb. 

Carter's Catulngne for 1841,<)/'ff choice Collection of Eloricnllural, Vegetable, and 
iuricultural Seeds, comprising upwards of 1000 Species and Varieties of 
Flower Seeds ; and among others some splendid Assortments of German Asters, 
Stocks, Xinnias, lloltphocks, iS’c. Besides a nunwroiis List of other established 
Favourites, and tunny new and rare Seeds, well worthy the Attention of Florists 
and Amateurs iit general. Sold by James Carter, Sce<lsman and Florist, 
Holbotb, London. Small 8vo^ pp. 31. 18-11. Gratis to purchasers of 

Seeds or Bulbs ; tid. each, or bs. per doz. for ciicidatioii. 

One of the neatest, most methodical, correctly speP and accentuated seeds¬ 
men’s catalogues that have ever been published. The number of fine flowers 
enumerated, described, and characterised by abbreviations, is quite astonishing; 
aftd not only their scientific names are given, but literal translations of them, 
which is much more instructive, and much better calculated for fixing the 
name on the niemory, than the ordinary practice of adopting an English 
name, which is sometimes a translation, and sometimes a synonyme. This 
catalogue, as we think, will not only spread a taste for fine flowers, but will 
enable the young gardener and the amateur to pronounce and spell their 
names correctly. 

The Seventh Annual Report of tlw Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, 8vo, 
pp. 137, 4 engravings. Falmouth, 1839. 

We noticed the Sixth Report of the proceedings of this Society in a former 
volume, antk quoted from it. In tliat now before us there arc a number of 
very interesting articles, particularly one on the atmosphere of the Cornish 
mines, but as it i%not of a nature to be directly useful to gardeners, we must 
pass it over. 


A lyictionary of Science, Literature, and Art, eompuising the History, Desa-qt- 
turA, and scientific Principtts of every Brant h of IJumau Knowledge f with 
the Derivatum and Definition (fait the Terms in general Use, Illustrated by 
engraving! on wood. Edited by W. T.Brai.de, F.R.S.L. & E. 8vo. 
Loudon, 1841. Part 1. Price bs. * 

To those who cannot afford t<? purchase a scientific encyclopaedia. Uiis 
1841,— III. 3d Ser. .n i » >»■ 
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promises to be the best substitute that ^as yet appeared. The articles are 
evidently written with care and a knowledge of the subject; and, where neces¬ 
sary, they are illustrated by woodcuts. It is very copious in architecture, 
an art which is every day becoming more popular. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

'% « 

PRESEnVATIoyi and Staining of Wood. — At the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
at the sitting of Nov. 30. 18-fO, M. Dumas, in the name of a commission 
composed of Messrs. Arago, de Mirbel, Poncclet, (iambey, Audouin, Boussin- 
gault, anil himself, made a report on a memoir by M. Bouctrerie. Though wc 
have given ratlior a minute analysis of this work, wc think wc ought, con¬ 
sidering i's great imjmrtance, to repeat the facts already spoken of, in the very 
words of the commission. 

M. Boucherie has endeavoured to render wood much more durable, to 
preserve its elasticity, to prevent the variations in hulk which it undergoes 
from drought and moisture, to diminish its coiiibustibility, to increase its tena¬ 
city and its hardness, and, lastly, to give it various durable colours, and even 
smells. To say that these endeavours have been fulfilled by new and simple 
methods by no means expensive, and by the aid of common substances at a 
very low cost, is suificieut to characterise the importance of the author’s 
labours. 

To imbue an entire tree with conservative, colouring, or other substances, 
the author has recourse to no complicated or expensive mechanical means ; 
he takes advantage of all tlie absorbing force (force aspiratricc) of the vege¬ 
table itself, and that is sufficient to transport from the base of the trunk to 
the leaves all the liipiids that arc intended to he introduced, provided they arc 
kept within certain limits of concentration. Thus, if a tsce in fuli sap is cut at 
the baseband plunged in a tub containing the liquor it is meant tontbsorb, it 
will ascend in a few days io the highest leaves ; all the vegetable tissue will 
be imbued, except the heart of the tree, which, from its hard nature, particu¬ 
larly in old steins, always resists penetration. It is not even necessary that 
the tree should have all its branches and all its leaves; a few reserved "t top 
are sufficient for the purpose. 

It is not necessary to have the tree standing, which would often render the 
operation impracticalilc ; it may be cut down after having all the useless 
branches lopped off, and its base then put in contact with the liijuid to be ab¬ 
sorbed, which penetrates, as usual, into all the parts. Indeed it is not even 
necessary to cut down the tree ; fur a cavity made in the trunk, or the 
greater part of the surface divided with a saw, is sufficient, by putting these 
parts in contact with the liquid, to cause a rapid and complete absorption 
of it. 

If M. Boucherie has resolved the grand problem he proposed in a simple 
and practical manner, he has shown no less st^acity in the choice of the 
substances he has adopted to answer the purposes mentioned above. When 
the durability ami hiu-dness of wood are to be increased, amt dry rot or 
moist decay avoided, he introduces into the tissue pyrolignite of rough iron 
(for brut). This substance is well chosen; for crude (brut) pyfuligneous 
acid is produced in all forests by the ma'icing of chare 'al: it is easy to trans¬ 
form this into pyrolignite,. of iron, by (lutting it in contact, when cold, even 
with old iron, and the liijuid thus prepared contiins much creosote ; a sub¬ 
stance which, independent of the salt of iron itself, has the property of 
hardening wood, and of preventing rottenness, as well as the ravajjes of 
insects, in timber used for building. Authenticated experiments made in the 
cellars of Bordeaux, on hoops [irejiared by the authSr, have yielded the most 
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irrefragable proofs of the great duigibiiity of the v/ooA prepared by his plan. 
Ordinary hoops were reduced to powder at the least effort, while his were 
as solid as at the first. 

When the warping of timber (jen des bois), preserving its elasticity, and 
rendering it less coinimstible, are considered, the author finds a cheap pre¬ 
ventive in the use of eartfiy chlorides (chlorures terreux). Impressed with 
the idea that his plans are soon to come into universal operation, he haS not 
been satisfied with tnercly using chloride of calcium (chlorure dc calcium) 
which costs so little, but has tried the efficacious water of the salt marshes 
which costs nothing, and found it to contain all the requiftte qualities. Timber 
prepared by these saline sulutioi),s preserves its flexibility after several years’ 
exposure to the air; when cut into thin slices (feuillcs), they may be twisted 
spirally, and retwisted in a contrary direction, without cracking. When 
exposed to the air, it never either warps or splits, however dry it may be; and 
it does nut burn, or at least with so much difficulty that it is incapable of 
extending the ravages of a fire. 

To these great and useful firoperties, which will be appreciated and applied 
in the navy and in civil and domestic buildings, the author has added other 
applications, which, without having the same utility, hold out new materials 
and means for the arts. Me colours timber with shades so various and so 
curiously marked, that the commonest woods may be used with much effect 
for inlaying. The pyrolignitc of iron only gives a brown tint, which harmo¬ 
nises well with the natural colour of the parts of the wood which are too 
close for the pyrolignitc to penetrate. 

By introducing a tanning matter after the jiyrolignitc, ink is produced in the 
body of the wood, and it is thus tinted either blue or grey. 

By making the wood absorb pyrolignitc of iron, anti then prussiatc of pot¬ 
ashes, Prussian blue, is produced. 

By introducing successively acetate of lead and chromate of potashes, yellow 
chromate of lead is formed. 

By introducing into the same trunk pyrolignitc of iron, prussiatc, acetate 
of lead, anil ch."omale of potashes, shiuics of blue, green, yellow, and brown 
are [iroduced, which have the most varied effects. These coni[)ositions, 
eapablc of causing so many tlifterent colour.*.', may be varied ail hfimhm : their 
application depends on the tiist" of the operator. Chemistry is sufficiently rich 
in reactions of this kind-to satisly' the most extravagant wants and caprices. 

It's evident on merely mentioning these results, that they have not, and 
qpiild not have, been fouml out by chance. The author ha.s drawn them from 
simple ideas which he had formed of all thc.se phenomena, and these ideas 
were the results of long, laborious, and close study of the ({uestion. The 
author shows in his memoir the series of labour and reflection which must 
necessarily have passed through his minil, bcitire arriving at consequences 
which he has reduced to practice, in itself as simple as it is economical. The 
ideas and opinions which he sets forth have api)eared to the commission to be 
suitably supported by facts previously known, and by those which he has 
made public. 

An official of the Office of Waters and Foresls, M. Millet d’Aubenton, 
having made many applications relative to M. Boucherie’s proceedings to the 
Academy, the commission necessarily examined the subject with the greatest 
care: they tleelare unanimously that, in their opinion, the pieces sent by M. 
Millet leave thc^entire property of the discovery, as far as it is scientifically 
important and useful in the arts, to y. Boucherie'. The idea of impregnating 
large trees and colounilig them with different liifuids applied successively, is 
secured to M. Boucherie by patents considerably, anterior to all the pieces 
produced by M. Millet. 

In considering the extent of M. Bonclierie’s laliour.«, the expi^nsive and 
interesting flxpcrimcnts to which he has dcvobcii himselti the important results 
he has already obtained, and those which iffay be hoped for the future, the 
commission have not merely been Slitlsficd in proposing those measures to the 
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Academy which arc sufScient when the interest of science alone is in questibn. 
They have thought that in a matter of public interest, in which our marine, 
our public works, and our arts are so liiglily interested, in which our agriculture 
will find new interest in the restoration of those forests so unfortunately 
<lcstroycd in some parts of France, something more was necessary than a 
mere mark of approbation. They j)ropose to the Acadciuy, therefore, to 
decide : — 

“ 1st. That M. Bouchcrie's memoir should be placed in the collection of 
works by foreign savans, which it well deserves. 

“ 2dly. That a c«-|)y of this rcjairt be transmitted to the Ministers of 
Agriculture and Commerce, of I’ublic Works, and of the Marine, Finances, 
and War.’* ' 

The resolutions of this report were adopted. (Z/c Timjts, Dec. 3. Com¬ 
municated by (}. (i., Dec. 10. 1840.) 

On a Jitc/tiod of Progiinsiicaihin the prohnhtp jl/cna I'cynpein/nre of the 
sevrrat tVinter dMouthi from that of eoiTespoiiilino J\foiilh« in the preeetlhit; 
Summer. — A paper wa.s J'ead on ibis .subject by Mr. firabain lintebinson, at 
the meeting of the Brilish Association .at Olasgow. “From the slowne.ss 
with which the increased temperature of .summer penetrates the surface of the 
ground. Mr. Hutchinson thought it proliable that the la.st i)ortion absorbed 
during the summer half of the year, and which descends to the least depth below 
the surface, should be the first poriion given olf during the winter half; and, 
in like manner, that the first |>orlion absorbed during the summer half, and 
which must de.sccnd to a greater ilei)tb bidow the surface than any other 
portion, should be the last to be given otl'during the winter ludf. .And though 
the diffusive tendency of caloric, and the variations of temperature arising 
from alterations in the ilircction of the wiml, A’c., may rentier it impossible to 
predict within a week when the first, the last, or any other |)ortion of the 
summer’s heat is absorbed or given off by the earth’s snrliice, still, by em¬ 
bracing a period of longer duration, such as a month, we may, on iui average 
of years, come somewhat near the ti'uth. Agreeably to the principle above 
stated, the months in which an absorption of heat takes place shonhl have 
corre.sponding months of retrocession, or some approximation ther&to ; and, 
consequently, the mean atnw>spheric temperature of any month in'the summer 
half of the year would aff'ord a means of prvgnostieuting the mean tenij>c- 
rature of its corresponding month in the winter half of the year, so far at 
least as that mean atmospheric temperature depeniled upon the relrocAteion 
of heat absorbed during the previous summer half. For facility of cont- 
parison, the two equinoctial months, September and March, were left out of 
consideration. The corresponding months of temperature, then, arc as 
follows : — 

August has October following' 

June December for its corresponding month of 

May January ' temperature. 

April February 

“ If, for example, August be warmer man average, the. mean atmospheric 
temperature of October following should likewise be warmer than average. 
From tables then referred to, Mr. Hutchinson .said it appeared that, in Scot¬ 
land, deviations in the mean temperature of the summir months have a visible 
influence in producing like tlevhitions of temperature in their corre.spondiiig 
months in the subsequent winter half of the year. It appejired, also, that, in 
the generality of years,_the other distur[)ing eaiisc.s, which diversify the tem¬ 
perature of the same winter vmonths in tliflerent yc.irsj. such ns variations in 
the direction and force of,the wiml.s, &c.. have less influence when averaged 
for a month than we should be ajit a priori to suppose. And when the same 
months, foj a number of years, are grouped togetiier anil compared, tis was 
done in the tables, the disturbing causes, which may occasion a grAit deviation 
from the mean temperature in un^ particular month in one year, seem partially 
to neutralise each other, and render th» influence* of unusual vvprmth or 
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unusual coldness in any suiiiiner month, in producing a similar degree of 
iiiiusuhI warmth or cohliicss in its corresponding winter month, more apparent 
than could have been anticipated.” {Alhcvatitm.) 

Some intcrc.sting remarks in accordance with, this paper will be found in 
Ponilliet’s Kssni/ on Tcmslmul Ileal. — Cond. 

Hcxpirntion of Vlanix .— M. Colin has read before the Academy of Scieaees 
a memoir on the respiration of plants, the cxj)crimcnts detailed in which were 
performed with M. IJdwards, sen. 

Scarcely any of the phenomena of the respiration ^jf plants have been 
hitherto recognised, except the disengagement ol' carbonic acid gas ; and this 
has been explained by the comBination of the oxygen of the aii^^ith the 
carbon of the grain. Tims, acconling to this theory, the grain is only acted 
upon by the atmosphere, and the action of water on tlie re.spiration of plants 
is not considereil. In the respiration of leaves, carbonic acid is evolved 
daring the night, and during the day it is absorbed, and oxygen is disengaged 
by the direct solar rays ; and these facts are explained on the supposition 
that the carbonic acid absorbed is decomposed Ijy the plant, its carbon appro¬ 
priated, and the oxygen disengagetl. * ]5nt this explanation su|)i)Oscs the plant 
to possess a decomposing power, which to MM. Kdwards and Colin it seems 
diflieidt to admit ; and tlicy have in conse()ncncc resumed the examination of 
this function of plants. 

Hitherto the experiments performed on the respiration of grain have always 
been performed in the air; or when they have l>ccn performed in water, the 
explanation of the phenomena have l)een limited by what occurs in the air : 
\\ hat has been disengaged in the fliiiil has not been examined; but this has 
i>een done by MM. Edwiirds tuid Colin. 

They took a globe with a straight neck, the capacity of which was from 
tliree to four litres of water (iil)out 183 to cubic inches), with which it 
wis fdled ; and they then introduced ft>rty large and perfect Windsor beans 
(feves do niarais). To the globe it bent tube wtis adapted, and which termi¬ 
nated in a jar akio filled with water. The beans were then in contact only with 
the water, and the air which it eonltuned, an.l which could not be renewed 
on account -of the mode in wide# the experiment was porformeil; and this 
is an important eiremnstance, and uiion which ihiT success of the experiment 
depends. t 

The first phenomenon which appeared was the disengagement of hnbhies of 
air arising from the seeds: at the eiul of twenty-lbur hours the disengagement 
\fas considerahle. At the expiration of four days the beaus were weighed; 
they had increased twenty per cent in weight. When put into the ground, they 
came up perlectly; which proves that they had snftereil no change. As to the 
j.-roduction of gas, that which was disengaged, after piussiu^ througli the water 
and received in the tube and jar, was only a sign of the function ; it could be 
only that |)ortion which the water did not dissolve as it was gradually forincil, 
it was therefore smaller in quantity than that which was dissolved. The 
quantity of air which had [lassed through the water without being dissolved 
amounted to from twenty to forty millimetres (1‘22 to iJM-i eubic inches) ; 
but that wliich was dissolved in the water, and which was expelled from it by 
ebullition, was very considerable. Uefore this experiment, the water in the 
globe contained uliout 4*5 i i cubic inches of air ; and after the experiment 
more than 30‘5 cubic inches of gas W'cre expelled. Tims the action of the 
beans alove prodi*ccd nearly 30 cubic inches of gas. No doubt, therefore, can 
exist as to tlie action of water in tlicare.spiration the beaus. 

It was found that th€ gas generated consisted of, 1st, an enormous quantity 
of carbonic acid; 2dly, an almost smalk portion of oxygen j and, 

3dly, a very small quantity 8f a gas which appeared to be azote, or. at any 
rate the au^ors at present so consider it: its proportion was rather smaller 
than that of the air contained in the water. 

These experiments, tljgu, prove that during the respiration of plants wates 
is decomnosed, and that the carbonft acid formed is derived from the oxygei^of 
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the water, which unites with the carhon of the grain. MM. Edwwcis and Colin 
propose to examine, on a future occasion, whether the carbonic acid thus 
formed is totally or partially disengaged, and whether the hydrogen of the 
water is absorbed by the graip. (L'lnstitutc, No. 257., as quoted in P/iil. Mag. 
vol. xiv. p. 74.) 


Aut. II. Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

Mosza! Jan. 9. 1841.—In one of iny fofiuer letters, I think about *wo 
or three 3 ’cars back, 1 mentioned that at Milan, in the garden of Count Cas- 
tiglioni. President of the Royal Institute of Sciences and Arts in the kingdom 
of Lombardy, there was a .Satisbiir/a odiantifoiia female, which had flowered, 
but which at that time had not fruited. I mentioned also, I think, that it 
was grafted on a branch of a large male plant of the same species. Well, 
for the last two j'ears it has borne fruit, and perfect fruit too ; as last year I 
sowed some, and all have grown. They arc ripe at the beginning of ()ctol)er, 
some were eaten and found tolerablj’ good ; I, however, have never tried 
them, and therefore cannot say any thing of their flavour. If 1 knew how 
to send you seeds, I would transmit them; if you would like to have some, 
let me know how to send them, it being rather difiicult here to iind an 
opportunity of sending to London. 

The Baron Zanoli, already frequently brought under your notice for his rich 
collection of plants, has this year introduced the following species: Liirix 
communis pendula (lodsalb; /’inns japonica, P. KussehVrwff, P. Deyoiwina, 
P. pityiisa, palustris excelsii, P. leiophylla, P. niacrophy lla, P. oocarpa, 
P. Montezuma-, P. apulecnsis, P. llartwegw, P. Pseudo-.Vtrobus ; A'bics 
gigantea, A. ialsilmca male, A. Aalsamca female, and a Dummarn australis 
4ft. high. While speaking of the pinetum of Baron Zanoli, I will give you 
some notices on the A'bies nionocaulon (sec vol. xvi. p. 99. of the Gard. 
Mag.), which appears to me rather to belong to Picea. It was dcscovered 
in 1838, in the mountains rouml Vicenza, it. the Venetian States, by M. Giu¬ 
seppe de Salvi of Vicenza. He only found about ten plants in one locality, 
but he hopes to meet with others, and partiit |)lants. He told me (hat all 
the plants he found were not higher than 3 or 4 feet; that most of theiji had 
only one stem, few had two. lie is of opinion that the bifurcation was 
caused by the cattle, which are pastured here during summer, cropping oft' th'e 
original stem. 

1 have been at work now for several years compiling a catalogue of the 
plants in the Royal Gardens. Your excellent works, the EncyrUijucdia of 
Plants, Ilortus Hritannicus, and the Arbort tnm el Prnhcelum, arc of great 
assistance Co me in this undertaking. I have arranged it alpludtetically, and 
by the side of every genus I have given the class and order according to the 
system of Linnseus, and the natural order to which it belongs: and as in 
the present state of science it is of consequence to take <:he .synonymes into 
consideration, in order not to run the risk, in selecting plants or seeds from 
different catalogues, of getting duplicates, that is, of choosing a species 
which we alre-ady possess, because they do not all follow the sane authority, 
I have thought it best to introduce ail the Latin synonymes, and even most of 
the Italian ones. As to the rest, that is, the signs indicating the habit, the 
duration, &c., I have iiiade,.use of the fable you gavp in your two valuable 
works, the Enc^cloptedia and the IlorUis JirUanniens, which in so few columns 
contains so much that is interesting in th ;ory mid practice. 

The love of horticulture is making rapid progress in Lombardy, of which 
we have a proof in the numerous nurseries every year established, In Milan 
alone, during the last year, two' or three have been opened. I will give you 
coon an account of the new plants whlcl^ in the cQ-irsc of last year, 1840, 
hare been introduced into the Milanese. 
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in looking over your magnificent work the Arboretum, which is my mde 
mecum, as it ought to be that of every gardener and amateur, containing as it 
does all that is known of the science, 1 do not find among the uses made of 
the fruit of the whortleberry (Kaccinium Myrtillus), that to which it is ap¬ 
plied in the mountains of^thc Lago Maggiore* (Verbano). In those years 
when grapes are scarce, the mountaineers make wine for their own iiso of 
these i)erries. They gather them and put them to ferment as grapes arc treated, 
in vessels, adding water in the proportion of three fourths of a Milanese boc- 
cale (about i pints) to every pound weight of fruit. 1 have been assured by 
persons every way worthy of credit, who used it, tlAt it is an excellent 
beverage, not inferior to the common drinking wine of the country ;«and that 
wihe made solely of the fruit, that is entirely without water, eanntit be dis¬ 
tinguished from our best wine. In one year, in three communes, more than 
100 Milanese brente (about 960 gallons) were inailc of it. 

The celebrated Dr. Roberto de Visiani, Professor of Botany in the Uni¬ 
versity of Padua, who intends publishing the flora of Dalmatia, in his Semina 
H. Pataoini Anno 1840 coUecla, gives a new species of Cytisu.s, which he 
dedicates to the discoverer, Professor Alschinger. Here is the description as 
given by Visiani: — 

“ Cytisiis Alschingcri Vis. 

“ C. fruticosus, adpresse cancsccns, petiolis ranaliculatis, foliolis oblongis 
ntrinque attenuatis, rauiis raccmis(]uc patiilis rigidis, calycibus profunde labiatis, 
labio inferiore ovato-lanceolato subintegro longiore, leguminibus margine in- 
crassatis. 

“ llabil. In sylvaticis mont. Vellcbith in Dalmatia, ubi detexit et sub nomine 
<'yt. Laburni coinmunicavit egreg. Prof. Alschinger. Mode coHtur in Horto 
Patavino. 

“ Admodum aflinis Cyt. Laburno, qui diifcrt petiolis planis, calycibus Icviter 
labiatis, labiis suba^qiialibus, inferiore ovato apice tridentato, et prmcipue 
ramis racemisque gracilibus pendulis.” 

“ Shrubby, appressedly cancsccnt, jtetioles channelled, leaflets oblong 
tapering on both std:.'.s, brunches and racemes spreading rigid, calyx deeply 
lipjied, lower lij) ovatc-lanecolate subeutirc longer, pod thickened at the 
margin. “ * • 

“ Pound in woods on Mount Vellcbith in Dalmatia, by Prof. Alschinger, and 
communicated by him as Cyt. Laburnum. Now in tiie Padua Garden. 

“ 'Jlosely related to C. Laburnum, which differs in having smooth pe¬ 
tioles, and a slightly lipped calyx, with subetjual lips, the lower terminating 
in an ovate three-toothed apex ; and especially in having slender pendulous 
branches and racemes.” 

The same professor gives an account, in the above catalogue of seeds, of 
three other new plants, of which 1 will speak in niy next, as well as of many 
other things. In the meantime I hope you will make the following correc¬ 
tions to some errors in the Clard. Mag., Vol. xvi. 

In p. 305. line 17., for “ Milanese pestichi,” read “ Milanese pertiche.” 308. 
lines 9. and 41., instead of “ Lomani,” read “ Lomeni.” 309. line 20 ., instead 
of “ Abate Swaga'ni,” read “ Abate Longoni.”— Giuseppe Mannelti. 


Akt. III. Domestic Notices. 

IRtlLAND. 

Pl'lftTs pumilio. — The tree which ^afforded the •specimens I now send you 
has been about forty-two y8ars planted, and is now 18 ft. high, branched from 
the base, tmd forming a kind of pyramid, with rather a light and elegant ap- 

K eurance, different from any of our otheroiunes. During the tremendous 
urricane which occuyed here in January, 1839, this tree was completely 
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uprooted, but fortunately a large ball of earth adhered to the roots, which 
encouraged me to have it replanted, though I then deemed the experiment 
hopeless: it however turned out otherwise, aud the tree has since grown 
luxuriantly, and produced the cones now enclosed. • 

Near this there is another very similar tree, 7’inus nloi)ceiirbidea of the 
Garden Catalogue, and probably P. Tlu'da .nlopccuroidea Ilort. Kew., which 
you quote doubtfully in Ar/tort-/. liril. as a synonyine of P. scrotina Michanx. 
I can find no characters permanently distinct in our plants, farther than the 
one which we call P. n'lopccurdldea growing more upright, and producing 
the leaves in larger' bundles at the cuds of the branches. The cones are 
similar ip both. 

Connected with this subject, I may notice that the Earl of Kenmart is 
now preparing to plant a pinetum at liillarney, on an extensive scale, which 
may bo looked forward to with considerable interest, as that locality possesses 
a greater combination of circumstances favourable to the growth of American 
and Himalayan Confferte, than perhaps any other jjlace in the whole range of 
the British islands. While on a botanicsd tour to the South-west of Ireland 
last autumn, 1 was much gratified to find that /'inus australis ylrA. Brit, had 
stood at Killarney without the least protection during the last eight years, and 
is now a splendid plant 10 ft.high, growing luxuriantly; and at Kenmare, in 
Dr. Taylor the eclehrated cryptogamic botanist’s demesne, Cnnuiughuin/rt 
lanceolata, 9 ft. high, and seven years planted, /fhododendron arboreum 
flowers there without protection.— I). Moore. Boi/at JJMiit Hoeu-tys Botanic 
(iardeH, Jatu 8. ISIl. 

The Gigantic Fla.v .—I am sorry to inform you that your Idnuin altissi- 
inum has, in our cold and ungeuial climate, turned out a failure. It did not 
reach above 4^ ft. in height, and has no pretensions to its specific epithet of 
altissimum. I sent the seeds to my neighbour. Lord Gosford, where they 
were paid all attention to, but without success. 1 ought however to state, 
that the seeds were sown too late, and as they purpttse saving the seed, we 
shall be able to speak more accurately next year. It appears, however, to be 
so coarse that no fine linen could be made from it. — IK. B. Belfast, Oet. 
1840. 


Aut. IV. The MoJtument to the Memory oj Mr. Douglas. 

I OBSKBVK a query on the cover of the February Number of the Gardener's 
Magazine, by W. (iodsail of llercfortl, respecting the application of the money 
subscribed for the Douglas Monument, in which 1, as secretary, am referred 
to for a reply. Mr. Godsall and other sidtscriltcrs have an undoubted right 
to make such enquiries, and 1 shall feel obliged if in an early Number }'ou 
will be kind enough to insert the following as my iinswcr. 

After long-continued and repeated trials to obtain an amount of subscription 
to enable the committee to recommend something like the original plan of 
purchasing ground whereon to plant some of those trees and shrubs in¬ 
troduced by Douglas, the sum subscribed not much exceeding 1701. (a large 

f iroportion of which was procured through ypur exertions), it was resolved 
ast summer to call a general meeting of .subscribers, by advertisement in the 
newspapers, to meet in the George Inn, Perth. That meeting waf but thinly 
attended, Sir P. Murray Thricpiand, Bart., of Fingask, in the chair. Several 
plans were laid before the meeting, and one was decided 8n. A'llub-com- 
mittee was appointed to see it carried into execution; Col. Murray Belshes, 
of Invermay, convener. having been found impracticable to purchase a 
proper site on any of the neighbouring eii'tailed es'ates in consequence of the 
nature of the entails, Col. Murray Bclshcs put himself in corre.spondence 
with the heritors of Scooii, the jiative parish of Douglas, and requested me 
to call on the members of the su!)-committee to attend a meeting of heritors 
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iri Scoon church, in August last; and, through the inltuence and the urbanity 
of the heritors who most readily acquiesced in all his proposals, an excellent 
and commanding site has been obtained in Scoon churchyard. The founda¬ 
tion has been dug 5 fi. deep and built to the surface ; the work is in progress 
under the inspection of ypur scientific correspondent, Mr. M'Kcnzie, Perth 
Town, Architect, who kindly gives his services gratis. It is expected tjjht it 
will be completed early in summer, and when finished I shall transmit to you 
a drawing thereof, and inscriptions, for which I hope you will find a place in 
your valuable Magazine. 

1 feel obliged to Mr. Godsall and yourself, for giviug*me an opportunity of 
making this communication, wliich will, 1 hope, in the meantime pR>ve satis¬ 
factory to the subscribers.— A. Gorrie. Annal Cottage, FeO. 4. 1841. 


Aut. V. Itetrosjjeclive Criticism. 

Mr. Penx’s Mode of /leafing liol/wuses. — Our correspondent N. M. T., 
in our January Number, p. 42., cautions persons against erecting the apparatus 
of Mr. Penn, as at first applied by the inventor, and as figured and described 
in the Gardener's Magnsbu- for 1840 ; because, be says, “ persons erecting it 
exactly according to the sections and descriptions given in the Magazine will 
find it unsuccessful.” He adds that, ” as to heating an early forcing-house 
sufiiciently with the pipes placed outside, it would, in particular cases, high 
winds for instance, amount to an impossibility,” &c. We refer our readers 
to the remainder of the paragraph, which is curious, as having anticipated, by 
upwards of a month, the objections made to Mr. Penn’s plan by Dr. Lindley, 
ill the Gardener's C/ironicte of Jan. 6. — Cond. 


Anr. VI. Queries and Answers. 

White Seale, Brown Scute, Whodliee, Singing-ffirds. — I shall be greatly 
obliged, if you or any of your correspondents will inform me of the best 
system of destroying the white fecale on pine plants, and the brown scale on peach 
trees in a bouse. I am also much troubled with the woodlice on mushroom 
beds. 1 have used every means 1 could devise, but they are of no avail. 
What is the best and cheapest work containing infonuation suitable for a 
gardener, on the subject of keeping and breeding canaries and other singing- 
birds in an aviary in a flower-garden ?—An old Subscriber. Yorkshire, .Tan. 18. 
1841. 

The Onion Ataggot .—For several years past my onion beds have been 
injured to a con.sidcrable extent by a small white maggot, which attacked 
them in great numbers last year, to the almost total destruction of the 
crop. They commence their ravages whilst the onion is young ; and, before 
there is much buh<, one or more of these devourers attack each root. Last 
year 1 sowed my onions iii drills upon recently manured ground, which bore 
the preceding year a crop of potatoes; for a time they looked most promising, 
but, whenthey ought to have begun to bulb, it was most mortifying to see the 
|ilants, drill after drill, droop ; and, when I took hold of the stem, I found that 
these p..sts hai^been at work, and effected a lodgement in the heart of the 
plant. 1 have limet^the ground Hiithout sucoess: lost year 1 ^ive a good 
sprinkling of soot over the lieds, as soon as I perceived the enemy had begun 
the attack. I have also s^g’inklcd «alt in moderate quantities upon the soil 
about this period of the year, but without any favourable result. I take the 
liberty, ihsreforc, of applying to you for advice and information, for which 1 
shall look anxiously to your March Number. What kind of a fly or insect 
do these larv® becomawhen they^rrive at their perfect state ? Do the pareflt 
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flies deposit their ejtgs tiy preference on any particular kind of manure, or Jo 
they deposit them in the garden soil ? What means can 1 adopt to guard Vny 
beds of onions against tliein for the future. — T. Harper. York, Feb. 6. IS^I. 

Our correspondent is referred to our January Number, p. 88., and to VoJ. 
XIII. p. 241. In the latter article he will find the onion fly (Anthomyia 
cepanim) figured in alt its difierent stages, and in the former the only remedy 
that we have heard of as likely to prove effectual.— Conil. 

The sniali Stag-Beetle. — The beetle sent by Mr. Thomas Weaver, found 
by him in considerably numbers in the perfect state, on the 19th of January, 
in the old root of an elm tree, near VVinchester, and which was completely 
bored through by them, is the small stag-beetle, Ddreus pandlclipip^us, a 
very common insect, of which you have given full illustration, both in the 
Gardener's Magazine and Ar¬ 
boretum Britannicum. [Seey^. 

22. from the latter work.] It 
attacks rotten trees of other 
kinds besides the elm. On 
breaking up some of the rotten 
wood sent, 1 was pleased to 
find some of the insects also 
as larvae of very small size. 

— J. O. Westwood. Hammer¬ 
smith, Jan. 20. 1841. 

Oak Spangles. —Mr. Long’s 
short note sent to me some 
time ago on the various kinds 
of oak spangles, the preva¬ 
lence of some, and the entire 
absence of them on certain 
species of Quercus, is so far 
interesting as confinning to a 
certain degree, what 1 have 
Jong suspected, that there are several species of gall flies which i.iakc these 
different spangles, the history of which, hitherto neglected, would be an inte¬ 
resting subject of enquiry,for an out-door county observer of nature. — Id. 



Fig. 22. Uorctts paratlelipipcdus. 

a, Thu male. The female. 


c. The larva. 


Art. VII. Obituary. 

Francis Bauer, Esa .—We have Just heard that the remains of this fine- 
hearted old man were, on Wednesday the ICth [Dec.], consigned to the grave 
in the churc^’ard of Kew, in which village he had resided for more than half 
a century. To the scientific world, his merits are sufiieiently known; but the 
following short .sketch of his life, for which we are indebted to a friend, will, 
no doubt, l>e acceptable to the general reader. 

Mr. Bauer was born at Feldsberg, in Austria, on the 4th ^f October, 1758, 
and died at Kew on the llth of December, 1840. He lost his father (himself 
an artist) at an early age, and was initiated, with his brothers, in the ready use 
of the pencil, under the guidance of an excellent mother. He can;<c to Eng¬ 
land in the year 1788, with the intention to proceed to Paris, where, notwith¬ 
standing the progress of the revolution, artists and scientific n;en w’ere, allowed 
to follow their pursuits without molestatiop. His brother Ferdinand, scarcely 
less skilful in the art of delinbating botanical subjects, Hhd who subsequently 
accompanied Mr. Kobert Brown as draughtsman on Flinders’s voyage, had 
already been with Sibthorpe in Greece, and wail’ then at Oxford, busy in 
completing the Flora Grmca. Sir Joseph Banks soon appreciated Mr. 
Bauer’s rare talents, as well as hfs singular sagacity in botanical physiology, 
and prevailed on him to remain ih England. Sir Joseph, in fact, settled on 
him^300/. per annum for life, on condition that he should reside at Kew, as 
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botanical painter to the Royal Gardens, which were tiien rapidly advancing to 
a high state of perfection. The munificence of Sir Joseph enabled Mr. Bauer 
to pursue the b^t of his genius, independent of the public and of booksellers ; 
and numberless beautiful illustrations of the care plants introduced in rapid 
succession at Kew, by the many travellers and navigators of the reign of 
George the Third, were the result, works now deposited with Sir Joseph 
Banks’s library at the British Museum, and which all who have examined 
must acknowledge to be, for accuracy of delineation and colouring, elegance 
of execution, as well as for physiological and anatomical truth, unexampled 
at that period. Mr. Bauer was also appointed drawing-master to the Princess 
Elizabeth : but he was a bettei* philosopher than courtier, and hiS services, 
which were given gratuitously, were soon dispensed with. At tliat time he 
was occupied on the heath tribe, then in course of introdiictiori. chiefly from 
the Cape, by flcnzics. Engravings were made from these drawings, and 
Queen Gharlotte and the princess used to colour them under his superin- 
tenilcnce. The engravings so coloured were afterwards sold by public auction, 
with other of Her Majesty’s effects. Towards the end of the last century, 
Mr. Biuier commenced his illustrafions of orchidcous plants, since published 
by Dr. Lindlcy. He subsequently turned his attention to the diseases in 
corn, in which, from his skill in the use of the microscope, he made discoveries 
of great importance to agriculture, and therefore to mankind; and we may 
here state, thiit the only money which he received during his long life, beyond 
the above-mentioned income, was fiflcen guineas, which the editor of one of 
the cheap publications of the present day sent to him for sonic short papers 
on the smut in wheat. 

In 1810, the late Sir Everard Home, being engaged in some researches 
respecting the anatomical structure of the foot of the common house-fly, com¬ 
municated the difficulties he experienced to Sir Joseph Banks, who im¬ 
mediately introduced him to Mr. Bauer. This led to an intimacy of the most 
lasting and most useful kind. Mr. Bauer solved every difficulty, and, at the 
suggestion ol' Sir Everard, entered ou a number of other anatomical enquiries, 
the results of which were published by Sir Everard in the Tramactimis of ihe 
Royal Soo'c’fi/. The most rcmiirkablc of those were his dissections and 
drawings of the common red earthworm, the lalnpreys, conger eel, Mexican 
Proteus, metamorphosis of tlie tadjKile, generations- of oysters and muscles, 
process of incubation from the egg to the perfect chicken, the eye, structure 
of brain, nerves, blood, lungs, urethra, and muscular fibre; some of which 
labours have led to great improvements in the treatment of iliseases, and con¬ 
sequent alleviation of human suffering; and all display an unrivalled degree of 
skill, per.,cyerancc, and philosophical acumen, sufficient to have conferred on 
him the highest fume, had such been his aim. At the suggestion of Sir 
Everard Home, George the Fourth resolved to establish a botanical museum 
at Kew, which was to be intrusted to Mr. Bauer. The house now belonging 
to the King of Hanover was purchased for this purpose; the shelves were 
prepared, all the botanical books in the king’s librm-y were to be removed 
there, and some ' ad, in, fact, been sent down, when, unfortunately, a dispute 
arose respecting the laud, to which the Woods and Forests laid claim; and 
some artillery waggons driving off with the bookcases gave Mr. Bauer the 
first intimation that the plan had been abandoned. About this period, Mr. 
Bauer made his superb drawings of the Rafflesio Arndldii (the plant of which 
a model in waxWs preserved at the rooms of the Horticultural Society.) He 
still continued jiis delineations of Hiew plants, ^d, latterly-, more especially of 
the ferns published ^ Sir William Hooker. He, at the same time, directed 
his attention to many microscopiful researches; such as the structure of 
cotton, flax, and wool, the nairs of the various races of men, as well as-of many 
aniinal.s, tlje red snow of Sir John Ross; and, though little known to the 
pnblic, he had so well established his repletion amongst the select in every 
walk of science, that rgrely, indeed, would any man of science or any traveller 
of eminence pass through Londoff without visiting him, and no one retufned 
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otherwise than gratified and instructed. Of Mr. Bauer, indeed, it has been 
truly said, “ that notliing prevented his acquiring an extraordinary degree* of 
fame, except his remarkably unobtrusive modesty—he worked rather for the 
credit of others, than for his own.” * 

Mr. Bauer continued, up to a late period, his nicroscopic researches and 
drawings; but, unwilling to risk tlie chance of leaving any work niifinished, 
he at last determined to rest, and to attempt no more. Seated near his mi¬ 
croscope, which long use had made almost essential to his happiness, he spent 
his hours in re-examining what his pencil had so admirably perpetuated, and 
reviewed, in the monuments of his labour, the history of his life, liis was, 
indeed, a* life of incessant activity and usefulness. The motives which 
stimulate common men never influenced him. Vanity, selfishness, and il- 
llber.dity were wholly foreign to his disposition ; and that his innocent labours 
had spared him from all self-reproach and remorse, bis serenity, his clicerful 
resolve to abide his time in peace, and his final departure from this world 
under circumstances the most consolatory, full of resignation, faith, and hope, 
and free from sufferings, save the increasing debilities of old age, sufficiently 
prove. (Al/ieiuruvt, Dec. 2G. 1810.) 

DamSl EUk, Esq., E.E.S.E., lire.—It is with much regret that we announce 
the death of Daniel Ellis, Esq., which happened on Sunday the 17th inst., 
at his house in Invericitli Bow, after an illness of ten days’ duration. 

To the scientific world, Mr. Ellis has been long very favourably known, as 
the author of two volumes illustrative of an eiu|uiry into the changes induced 
on atmospheric air hy the germination of seeds, the vegetation ol' plants, and 
the respiration of animals; a work which, in tracing some most interesting 
analogies between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, presents a ran; sjiecimcn 
of fidelity in collecting and recording the observations and discoveries of 
others, and of ingenuity in supplying the deiicicncics of their investigations, 
and in reconciling their apparent contradictious, by original experimentui re¬ 
searches and accurate philoso|>hical analysis and induction. He was the author 
also of the articles on Vegetable Anatomy and Vegetable Physiology in the 
Supplement to the sixth edition of the Ehci/cIojuviHu Hrinvitiicn, as well as of 
other memoirs on topics connected with these subjects, all emiucKtly distin¬ 
guished by the same spirit of candour, discrimination and scientific genius. 
[One of these articles appeared in the Uardener'i Magazine, vol. xv., entitled, 
“ Description of a i’lant Case, for growing Plants without fresh Supplies of 
Water and Air.”] 

Mr. Ellis was born in Gloucestershire. He was edticatcd tq the medical 
profession in London, where he enjoyed, and profited by, the able instructions 
of Dr. Babington in Medicine, Mr. Cline in Surgery, Dr. Haighton in J’hysio- 
logy', and Mr. (afterwards Sir Astley) Cooper in Anatomy. He sidisequcntly 
served for some years as a medical and regimental officer in the Essex cavalry; 
with this regiment he proceeded to Scotland, on the occasion of some dis¬ 
turbances connected with the Scotch militia, ami was for some time quar¬ 
tered in the West of Scotland, whence he proceeded with his regiment to 
Ireland, where he-served towards the close of the rebcllior, The regiment 
having been disbanded after its return to England, he shortly afterwards came 
to reside in Scotland, and about 1801 attended some of the medical lectures 
in the University of Glasgow, particularly those of Profes.sor leffray on 
Anatomy and Physiology, to which he often afterwards referred with great 
satisfaction. At Glasgow he took a medical degree, with, a view to set¬ 
tling as a physician at Cheltenham. Circimstances having occurred which 
induced him to give up this intention, Mr. Ellis subsequently came to Edin¬ 
burgh, in the prosecution of his medical and scientific pursuits; and, hav¬ 
ing entered the Medical Society, he was in 1800 Chosen one of its annual 
presidents. In that office he was associated with the late Dr. John Gordon, 
with whom he formed the most inCiinate friendship. On the premature death 
of. Dr. Gordon, in 1818, his friencis (ooked to Mr. Elljs, who was at the time 
upoq the Continent, as the person best qualified to do justice to the character 
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and scientific labours of that amiable man and distiifgnished anatomist and 
physiologist; and the elegant biographical memoir of Dr. Gordon, published 
by'Mr. Ellis in 1823, sufficiently attests the correctness of this judgment and 
the warmth of ’liis attachment to bis deceased friend. This memoir he in¬ 
scribed to Dr. Thomson, i^ith whom his intimacy with Dr. Gordon had early 
made him acquainted, and with whom he ever afterwards continued in habits 
of the most cordial friendship, founded on mutual rcs[)ect and regard. Another 
gentleman with whom Mr. Ellis, at an early period of his residence in Edin¬ 
burgh, had much intercourse, and whose friendship he highly valued, was the 
late Dr. John Murray, to whose amiable personal character and eminent 
talents as a teacher and cultivator of chemical science, he took ttie oppor¬ 
tunity of paying a very elegant and most merited tribute in his memoir of Dr. 
Gordon. Mr. Alexander Cowan of V'alleyficid, ami Mr. James Jardine, civil 
engineer, were also among the earliest of Mr. Ellis’s Edinburgh acquaintances, 
and in their society he ever afterwards took a peculiar pleasure, as recalling 
many agreeable recollections. 

Having resolved on abandoning the medical profession, Mr. F.llis turned 
bis attention to the study of agriculmre, and was thus led to the more particular 
consideration of the economy of the vegetable kingdom, a subject which dur¬ 
ing the remainder of his life afforded him at once a leading scientific pursuit 
and an elegant reel cation. The interest he took in the formation of the Hor¬ 
ticultural Garden was manifest by the selection of his place of residence in its 
immediate vicinity ; and his continued zeal for its improvement is well known 
to the members of the Horticultural Society, and duly appreciated by them. 

Though of an unobtrusive, or, in truth, of a retiring, disposition, Mr. Ellis 
possessed in an eminent degree the qualities calculated to render his society 
attractive. His countenance was the index of his kind and joyous heart. His 
iiianuers were distinguished by gentleness and urbanity, and his conversation 
was at all times agreeable and instructive, such indeecl as might be looked for 
in a man of cxteiisire and varied scientific acquirements. But the predomi¬ 
nant feature in the character of Mr. Ellis was the warm and ever active bene¬ 
volence of his dis|)Ojition. No proposal failed to excite a livelj’ interest in 
his breast^that affected the bfq^iiness of the human race, that promised to 
increase its intelligence, or to promote its comfoft ; whether it came in the 
humble form of a contrivance for economising the fuel or for improving the 
fare of the artisan, or in the more dazzling shtipe of a project for approxi. 
maving distant regions through the agency of steam-navigation, or for putting 
#.i stop to the African slave trade, througl! the civilising influence of commerce. 
No one, in truth, was ever more thoroughly under the influence of the prin- 
ci])le, that, being a man, he should account nothing alien from jiim in which 
mankind is interested. Nor was Mr. Ellis a mere speculative philanthropist. 
Whatever plan or institution seemed to him calculated to advance philan¬ 
thropic objects, he was ever ready, liberally, but unostentatiously, to assist in 
organising and maintaining. 

The siune dispositions which rendered Mr. Ellis so zealous for the general 
hajipincss of mankind, could not fail to lead him to take a warm interest in 
the welfare of those among whom he lived. Accordingly, to no one more 
than to him did his friends feel pleasure in communicating any event of an 
agreeable qature that had occurred to themselves or their companions, assured 
that their own feelings would meet with a cordial response. 

A zeq^ous friqiid of civil and religious liberty, Mr. Ellis most heartily re¬ 
joiced in every triumph which was gained on behalf of these causes at home 
or abroad. _ If, at arfy time, the haltitual cquummity of his disposition gave 
way to an involuntary burst of inijjgnation, it vfas in speaking of measures 
detrimental to popular rigWs, or to freedom of conscience. But, while feeling 
very intensely, and expressing himself, on every suitable occasion, very de¬ 
cidedly, oil political matters, Mr. Ellis’s l^kidness of nature rendered him 
incapable of harbouring any animosity tovvards those who differed from hint 
in opinion on these subiects j •and. accordinglv. though his friend.sbins 
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la^ chiefly among those: entertaining opinions on these matters corresponding 
with his own, he was ready to cooperate with all, in measures of public 
utility or beneficence. 

The qualities wliich we have thus feebly endeavoured to portray were 
rendered particularly conspicuous to his friends during the latter years of his 
life," by the manner in which he supported a long continuance of infirm health 
and considerable bodily suffering, preserving, throughout, the same cheerful¬ 
ness and the same interest in public affairs, in the welfare of his friends, and 
in the progress of scientific knowledge, which had been so prominent features 
of his character in his days of vigour and health. From the buoyancy of his 
spirits, the readiness with which he entered- into the feelings of the young, 
and the sanguine views he took of the progress of human improvement, few of 
his friends, we believe, were aware that Mr. Ellis had, at the time of his 
death, reached the sixty-ninth year of Jiis age. 

During the Last twenty years of his life, Mr. Ellis had the good forlunc to 
enjoy the domestic society of two female relatives, whose kitulreil tastes and 
dispositions rendered his home a source of enjoyment to himself, and en¬ 
hanced its attractions to his friends; and whose unwearied attentions most 
materially contributed to soothe the suflerings to which his ailments subjected 
him in his latter years. To the feelings which they, and his other attached 
relatives and friends, must experience on the present occasion, we can offer 
no more consolatory reflection than that which is so bcauiifully expressed in 
the following language of his own ; — 

“ There is a rcileeming grace in virtuous sorrow, which lightens the gloom 
of affliction, and disposes the mind to accept with thankfulness the hopes 
and consolations which religion and reason supply. And as time removes to 
a greater distance the events which troubled the soul, we look back upon them 
with less and less emotion, till at length they become so softened to our view, 
as no longer to agitate our feelings, but awaken only that hallowed vemcm- 
brance which sweetly stirs the affections, and purifies and exalts the heart.” 
{Scotsman, Jan. 27. IS+l.) 

On the 28th of January, 18-H, tiled at Hull, aged 67, John Cotv/iam 
Parker, Esq., an alderman ami eminent meridiant qf that jilace, c^•’aifl^lan of 
the Dock Company there, atid one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, &c. To M . Parker, the Hull Botanic- 
Garden, which was opened in 1812, a few years after that of Liverpool, may 
be said in great measure to have owed its existence; for, though the idc.i of 
such an institution at Hull was suggested to him by Mr. Spence, it was in 
consequence of Mr. Parker’s influence and exertions in obtaining subscribers 
that the garden was set on foot; and its subsequent [iros|icrity was mainly 
attributable to the unwearied attention which, in spite of the other urgent 
calls on his time, he for a long series of years devoted to its financial and 
scientific interests. No one could well be a more ardent lover of plants, or a 
more zealous practical horticulturist, than Mr. Parker, or hold forth a more 
instructive example of how happily these tastes can assimilate with and soothe 
the cares of a life engaged tn weighty public and privatp duties; and few 
things could be more exhilarating to one attached to the same pursuits, than 
to find him, as did.his now lamenting old friend who pens these lines, when 
paying a visit to him at his country house at Hornsea in 1834, busily en¬ 
gaged in his garden, pruning and planting with his o wn hands, as if gardening 
hsul been the sole occupation of his life. 

Whether as a chief founder of the Botanic Garden, an active and most 
impartial magistrate, or one of the most warmhearted, generous, and friendly 
of men, the memory of Mr. Parker wiUL be deservedly cherislicd in Hull, 
where his loss to the public will not be easily supplied, and to a numerous 
deeply grieving family, and a widely extended circle of friends, is irrejiarable. 
— W. S. 
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“ extremely rich in colour, and a beautiful object Tor a microscope.” It 
was found in 1839 by Mr. Gardner, who called it A. ciliata, but this has been 
changed by Sir W. J. Hooker to A. cornigera, a name suf^csted by the “ horn¬ 
like appendage” to the lower lip. {Bot, A/eg.j January.) 

Thymelew. , 

P'miclia spedaMis Lindl. A very handsome plant, with “ large heads of 
pink flowers, collected within broad floral leaves, richly stained and bordered 
with erhnson.” (jB. M. R., No. 18., January.) 

Orc1Mace<e. 

2540. ONCI'DIUM • l__ —— 

s.nAurHnt>idrum Hook, large-anthcrcd cu | ap G.P Mexico 1840. O r.w.p Bot. 

A little insignificant plant, with a very few small pale flowers. fBot. Mag,, 
January.) 

2546. (iONOO‘lt.4 “ 

butt>nia Limtl. tosetiskinned CSl or 1 my Var. Brazil 38J8. O r.w.p Bot. reg. 1841, S. 

A handsome species of Gongoroi, from the lightness and shape of its flowers, 
though their colour is a dingy yellow, variegated with purple, green, and brown. 
{Bot. Reg., January.) 

G.futva var. vilcUina Lindl. A very pretty plant, “ with bright yellow 
flowers, less spotted than usual; ” a native of Mexico. {B. M. R,, No. 4., Jan.) 

2530. CATA.SF.'TUM. 

A plate is given in the Bot. Reg. (t. 5.), containing detached single flowers 
of the following five speties and varieties of this genus : — C. callosum, cor- 
iiiitum, barbatum var. proboscideum, laminatum var. ebumeum, and lanclferuro. 

PleurothaUk rccurva Lindl. A creeping plant, with dull purple flowers. {B. 
M. R., No. 1., January.) 

l\ lutcola Lindl. With small yellow flowers. {Ibid,, No. 2.) 

A'pornm simidtum Lindl. From Sincapore, with pale yellowish green 
flowers. {Ibid., No. .3.) 

Arundina bambusa:/o&t Lindl. An Indian epiphyte, “ with the foliage and 
habit oLe small bamboo, and the flowers of a Cattleya.” It has flowered at 
Messrs, .-ddiges’s. {B. M. if.,.No. 5., January.) 


Art. V. Oh the Culture of the Peach in the open Air. By Robert 
* Glendinning.* 

The peach belongs to the natural order .^aceae, and is the 
Persica vulgaris of botanists; it is a native of Persia, and was 
first brought into Europe by the Homans, in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius, and introduced into this country about three 
centuries ago, although by some thought to have been brought 
over during tlu Homan invasion, which is not improbable. Hie 
tree is known to abound with hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
and heinie probably the injury resulting from eating the fruit 
previously to the full developement of the saccharine Juice. The 
fruit ip a peffectly ripened state is highly and justly esteemed, 
and when divesti^ of its slfm is one‘of the most wholesome 
brought to table, and peculiaj;ly calculated for invalids. 

The climate of Defon is eminently favourable for the growth 
of the peach in the open air: the^following observations will 

* Under the cut-in p. 68,69. for “ Blrriiipton," read “ Glendinning,” 

1841.•—11. 3d Scr. 
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tlierefore apply to that ttiode of culture. It is almost useless to 
state that the nectarine is a mere variety of the peach, and the 
treatment suitable to the one is equally so to tliO otlier. 

The preparation of the border, and the proper soil to secure 
healthy and fruitful trees, forBi a fundamental part of our enquiry; 
it is the groundwork of the whole. So much in truth depend 
upon a border prepared upon sound principles, that, unless this 
is done, it will be impossible to produce healthy, well ripened, 
and fruitful'wood. Borders, to be attended with such a result, can 
only be properly formed by gardeners who possess a physiological 
knowledge of the peach tree. As the branches are subjected to 
artificial regulation, it becomes equally importam; to place the 
roots under similar control, and to obviate as much as possible 
the absorption of ingredients placed beyond the reach of at¬ 
mospheric influence. It never can be too oflen insisted upon, 
nor too well understood, that noxious juices are always found 
in a more fluid state, and in that condition much more readily 
imbil)ed, than nutritious juices; and that these crude ingredients 
are found in far greater quantities at a considerable distance 
from the surface, beyond the reach of atmospheric action, which 
alone can decompose the carbonic acid, and assimilate the 
proper juice; bearing in mind, also, that the absorption of 
liquids depends upon their degrees of fluidity, and that impure 
and imperfectly converted juice is always found in that slate, 
and the further it is removed from solar influence, so is its 
degree of fluidity, and hence also its perniciousness. Uo-v ofien 
do we hear complaints i;X failure ? And the mystery unocr which 
these are enveloped is'the vigorous stats of the trees, which arc 
annually producing immense quanlities of redundant shoots, 
requiring the saw to remove them. ^\'e hear the cause* at¬ 
tributed to a bad seitson, or a bad situation, while in truth it is 
a radically bad l|>order, equally badly managed. This annual 
dislodgement of so much wood, produced in consequence of 
such an abundant supply of impure food, placed out of the reach 
of the action of the atmosphere, and thus freely absorbed-by the 
spongelets, renders pruning unavoidable and extensive, so that 
sound cicatrisation is rarely effected. Gum wi'l therefore be 
found exuding in all directions: this is caused by so much 
lopping becoming necessary to keep the tree within bounds. 
The excerning of gum is a sure sign of the absorption and im¬ 
perfect elaboration of an undue portion of noxious fluids The < 
sap thus extravasated frequently accumulates finder a degree of 
compression in the old.branches of the tree; it will therefore be 
found excreting as the temperature increases, and accumulating 
in impenetrable masses, completely preventing the ascent and 
descent of the sap, and uif imately producing death wherever 
tiiese indurated lumps form. r .! ■ 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Gardening Visit to Paris, Jrom June 28. to August 16. 

1840. By the Conductor. 

We went to Paris by Bright'dn, Dieppe, Rouen, and St. Ger¬ 
mains, and returned by St. Germains, Rouen, Havre, and South¬ 
ampton. The health of one of our party being the principal 
object of pursuit, we did not see so many gardens or other 
objects as in former years, during the same space of time. We 
took scarcely any notes, but our impressions were not the less 
vivid; and we shall give, first, the general results of those im¬ 
pressions, and, next, what may be called our personal narrative. 

We first saw Paris in July and August, 1815, remaining 
there, at that time, above a month, and seeing every thing that 
was then to be seen by a stranger. We subsequently passed 
some time in Paris in the spring and autumn of 1819, on our 
way to, ..td return from, Switzerland and Italy; and again, as 
appears in a tormer volume of this Magazine, in the autumn 
and winter of 1828-29. .We are thus enabled to speak of the 
general progress of improvement in Paris during the last tw’enty- 
ftve years, and it affords us the very greatest pleasure to state 
that it has been far bej'ond our most sanguine expectations. 
Since 1828, indeed, the improvement in almost'every thing that 
meets the eyes of a stranger is quite astonishing; and a person 
who carries in bis mind Paris as it was previously to 1830, can 
scarcely form an idea of what it actually is in 1840. The fun¬ 
damental cause bf all this improvement is intercommunication, 
which, as Dr. Channing has said of cooperation, may be con¬ 
sidered as one of the characteristic features of the present day, 
and, in a«certain sense indeed, a result of cooperation. The 
intercommunication of authors and artists at home in conse¬ 
quence ftf the formation of clqj)s and societies, and their assem¬ 
blage at conversaciones, has rubbed flff those asperities or 
peculiarities which formerly #ised to remder them unfit for 
general society, and roofed out that growling snarlish disposition 
which led* to mutual depreciation an^ abuse. Formerly every 
author, every artist, and every natufalist, thought every other 

1841.-riy. SdSer.* * o j . 
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author, artist, and’ naturalist, who wrote and practised in the 
same line as himself, to be his rival or his enemy, and considered 
himself, if not entitled to abuse him, at least to be acting a pru¬ 
dent part in shunning hid company. At present, authors, artists, 
and naturalists, of the same class, associate together for mutual 
improvement; and those who, in consequence of greater natural 
genius, superior education, or from being more l•rtunate, take 
the lead of the others, are no longer envied or decried by any 
kind olf indulgence of bad feeling, "but rather looked on with 
satisfaction, as doing honour to the profession to which tliey 
belong in common. 

The same result which has taken place among ‘individuals in 
Britain, in consequence of intercommunication, is, without doubt, 
taking place between nations throughout the world, in conse¬ 
quence of commercial intercourse, curiosity, and the propaga¬ 
tion of opinions. The result is more striking in France, from 
the great enmity which formerly subsisted between us, the French 
being then, as Mr. Fox observed in the House of Commons, 
“our natural enemy,” and partly from her jiroximity; but princi¬ 
pally, we believe, from something in the French character which 
has always, as far as mind and maimers are concerned, kept 
them at the head of European civilisation. However, be the 
cause what it may, It is certain that the mass of the people of 
both nations entertain the most humanised and friendly feelings 
for each other, and the strongest wish that these feelings should 
never give way to others less in accordance with humai^ happi¬ 
ness and refinement. ^ One act oi» the part of FraiJce would 
greatly tend to promote friendly int^course between the two 
countries, viz. the ekablishment of a cheap postage, like that of 
Britain. How many seeds, grafts, roots, drawings, manusclipts, 
printed papers, and other objects connected with gardening 
or general improvement, could we not send to the different 
persons that we received civilities from while in Paris, that 
would be of real use to the country ! So rapid is the post 
between London and Paris, that cuttings for striking, or scions 
for taking buds from, might be wrapped up in oil paper, or 
coated over with mastic, so as to arrive in a, perfectly sound 
state. The transmission of such cuttings and scions alone, to 
say nothing of seeds, roots, and papers, would surely be a con¬ 
siderable advantage to both countries. The free transmission of 
small parcels, by coach, waggon, or steam-boat, is also an object 
which we think ought to engage the attention of the’ govern¬ 
ments of both countries. There surely can‘*i>e no reason in the 
nature of things why h parcel should co^ more when transmitted 
from London to Paris than from London to Dublin; and yet 
the difference in the chat^es is so great, that, in the case of 
.sending books to Paris, or receiving thei^i from that city, it 
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amounts to a prohibition on single articles such as this Maga¬ 
zine, exclusively altogether of duty. We do most sincerely 
hope that at no distant time the two nations will, as to all 
matters of mutual inijjrcourse, become as one; and we even 
hope that the French system of weights and measures, includJhg 
the centigrade thermometer, and the decimal division of money 
(shillings being rendered of the same value ^s francs), will be 
adopted in this country. 

Paris. The general appearance of the people has improved 
in dress, and this is more particularly obvious in the drivers of 
fiacres, and other public voitnres. The carriages themselves are 
also much better; and the circumstance of a tariff of charges 
being fixed up in a conspicuous place within every jniblic car¬ 
riage, prevents all disputes with the driver. The arrahgement 
among the omnibus companies, by which, for six sous paid to 
the first omnibus, you can pass from one omnibus to another till 
you have reached your place of destination, the course necessary 
for which may have led you half over Paris, is a singular 
instance of cooperation; and the printed police regulations for 
omnibuses are perfect in their kind. They are on no account 
to gallop ; to walk in going through markets, very narrow 
streets, or over bridges; and always to stand still while any 
passenger gets in till he is comfortably seated, &c. When one 
gets into a London omnibus, he can never tell what may 
happen; there is nothing to hinder the driver from racing, or 
gailopiu<». or crovfrding the omnibus with more than the fixed 
number, tk’ from moving off’svhile the passenger is getting out, so 
that he with difficulty keeps himself from being thrown down. 
In short, the state of the omnibuses in London, as compared 
with those in Paris, is utterly disgraceful to our police; and the 
shme may be said of our stage-coaches and cabriolets. In truth, 
our police is not sufficiently comprehensive; and we cannot help 
thinking that, if a commission were sent to Paris to examine 
and report on all the police and municipal regulations of that 
.capital, the result could nut fail to afiord us many useful ideas 
for improvement. 

The Spirit off he People appeared to us as much changed as 
their general appearance. Tlie great desire of all classes seemed 
to be to accumulate property. Every person is more or less 
engaged fti some kind of commerce, manufacture, trade, or 
pursuit.^ On Jooking down on Paris from tlie railroad to Ver¬ 
sailles, as many tall chimneys «>f steam-^igincs meet the eye as 
were to be seen twenty years ago in Birmingham or Newcastle. 
We could hardly believ# our ^-^es when w*e saw them. If any 
person had predicted such a thing in 1815, he would have been 
thought inad. This spirit of industry is admirably fostered by 
the laws and the irouernment. In the first nlace. heredifnnr tWIn.. 
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being abolished, less value is set on that kind of distinction, and 
by consequence more on the solid advantages of wealth. Next, 
the officers or servants of government, from the king down¬ 
wards, are not paid with unreasonably large salaries, and there 
are very few undeserved pensions. Finally, the king, both as 
a king and as an individual, is remarkably economical. If 
there is any London nurseryman or market-gardener who wishes 
to raise all manner of hothouse productions, and construct hot¬ 
houses and pits, at the least possible ^expense, let him go to Ver¬ 
sailles, and examine the forcing-houses in the potagerie, or to 
Fontainebleau, and see M. Souchet’s greenhouse. This excel¬ 
lent king wisely spends what he has to spare in Improving the 
national buildings, and in filling them with works of art; and 
the thousands which other sovereigns would consume in plea¬ 
sures which the day after leave scarcely a trace behind, he con¬ 
solidates in monuments which will remain an ornament and 
benefit to the nation for future ages. The effect of money spent 
in this manner is incomparably superior to th.at spent in luxu¬ 
rious display; because it immediately goes into the pockets of a 
'more intellectual and sober class of men, such as artists, masons, 
carpenters, tkc. This personal character of the king ap))cars to 
us to have had a most beneficial effect upon the people; from the 
poorest servants, who place their money in the savings banks 
to an extent which, as noted by the French papers, seems enor¬ 
mous, to the capitalist, who engages in railroads, steamboats, or 
other branches of speculation or industry. * , 

T/ic Education of the People, which vvtis checked dr diseased 
during the reign of priestcraft, is npw comparatively free and 
spreading, and is, with time and freedom of commerce, all that 
is wanting to render France perhaps the first nation in Eurbpe ; 
because, whatever the British nation may be at present, from its 
superabundance of capital, whenever the governments of other 
nations are equally secure as our own, capital will emigrate. To 
one point in general education, France has not yet arrived; which 
is, to render it compulsory on parents to send their children to, 
school till they have acquired a sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. This, however, will, be attained in 
time, when it is better known how well the compulsory law works 
in Germany. One excellent law exists, which it would be well 
to introduce without delay into this country, which is, that no 
young man can commence schoolmaster, no young woman go¬ 
verness, and no lady sef up a boaiding-school^ without a 'diploma, 
or certificate of qualification, obtained after proper examination, 
from a commission constituted oti purpewe by government. 

The Expression of Opinion is much more free in France than 
in England. It is not tb^t there is much difference *of opinion 
"between parallel classes of men in,the two (countries, but that in 
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France men are not afraid of stating their opfhions either in con¬ 
versation or in books. Here it is necessary to consider what 
opinions are marketable; and, in the case of an author, for 
example, what will sell. The real opinions of persons in France, 
except perhaps in politics, are seldom either disguised on the 
one hand, or, when expressed, taken any notice of on the other. 
In short, with a police incomparably more rigid than ours, and 
even, as it said, with a system of espionag^ the expression of 
thought is much more frec»in France than in England. 

The Asphalle Pavements are among the most striking external 
improvements in Paris, and in fact they are operating a revolu¬ 
tion in all the towns in France. The surface is as smooth as 
that of a board, and it has a soft agreeable feeling to the feet, 
quite different from that of walking on the smoothest stone, and 
which we can only compare to walking on a carpet. In some of 
the very narrowest of the streets there are footpaths of this 
material with narrow kerb-stones, which, to save room, are pro¬ 
jected over the gutter, as in Jig. 23.; 
and in the Place de la Concorde there 
is a smooth continuous surface of as- ;t ' 
phalte, without a single seam or inequa- ': 
lity, upwards of 50 ft. broad, by 200 or fik- a-’- Ptvecuag Kerb-u 
300 feet long. A greater good to Fi-ance, in the way of clean¬ 
liness and comfort, than this asphalte, can hardly be conceived. 
The only thing against asphalte for garden walks is its dark 
colour^ !ind in Eiigland its expense; but in England it has this 
advantiig'j, that the climate*not being so hot, it may be used for 
covering roofs. It has been tried for barn floors, and will make 
most comfortable flooring for cottages both in France and 
England. 

• The Butchers’ Shops of London are generally considered the 
first in the world, not only for excellent meat, but for cleanli¬ 
ness and order. In 1815 and 1819, those of Paris were bad in 
both these respects, but they are now, iti point of excellence of 
meat, not far inferior to those of London, and in point of clean¬ 
liness and order superior. In short, next to the asphalte, these 
butchers' shops made on us the strongest impression. 

I'he Streets have been widened, and many new ones built; and, 
with respect to the narrow streets, plans are fixed on by the 
municipal government, by which, when any house in a nar¬ 
row street is gulled down, it cannot be built up again exactly in 
the same place, but must be set back, and have a foot pavement 
in front. We savf this done in several places, and were informed 
by an intelligent arclijtect, M. Daly, tht Editor of the Revue 
Generate JArchitecture ct des Travaux Publics, that arrangements 
were mafle for this being done not only in Paris but in every 
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city in France, witiiout any compensation being made for the 
ground given by the proprietors of the houses. Here then is 
a cause in operation, which, in the course of a generation, will 
render France the most beautiful country of towns and cities in 
EuVope ; because, it must be recollected, the elevations of 
houses on the Continent are not, like ours, liable to be dis¬ 
figured by coal smoke, and, in consequence of the bright sunshine, 
the shadow of evAy architectural member is distinctly marked. 
One irfiprovement the streets of Paris are susceptible of, and 
that is gently elevated crossings for foot passengers; and, if our 
wooden pavement should be found durable, its introduction, 
more especially in court-yards and in narrow streets, will be an 
immense improvement, in short, as great with respect to the 
carriage*ways, as the asphalte is with respect to the footways. 

Street Hmtses built within the las't ten years are much improved 
in elevation. Without diminishing their magnitude, and those 
grandiose proportions introduced by Louis XIV., the elevations 
ai'e enriched by architraves or other facings to the doors and 
windows, by siring courses or bands indicating the different 
floors, and in many instances even by sculptural ornaments, 
finishing always at top w'ith a very bold cornice. As an example, 
we may refer to la Rue de I’Arcade, which is now in great part 
built; but there are street houses on a n)uch larger scale in other 
places. We have been informed that the internal arrangement 
of these houses is greatly improved, and that separate entrances 
to the principal rooms for servants, servants^ stairs, dressing- 
rooms to bedrooms, and waterclosets, are as commoiv to newly 
built first-rate houses in Paris as they are to newly built first- 
rate houses in Londbn. 

'Jhe Public Buildings are in many instances undergoing^ im¬ 
provements, of which, not being finished, we cannot very weK 
judge. Perhaps the most perfect public monument is the Mag¬ 
dalen, which is finished externally, and nearly so within. In¬ 
teriorly it is ill adapted for a church, and there is no place where 
a bell tower can be placed without destroying the effect of the 
edifice. We trust, therefore, that it will ultimately become a 
depository of statues, or employed for some other analogous 
national purpose. The Hotel d’Orsay is a quadrangle of apart¬ 
ments for government commissions and councils, which may be 
compared to our Somerset House, as to magnitude. There is 
much to admire both externally and internally, and some things 
also which are obvious faults. Fpr example, in th'e grealc central 
projection, the windows of the front elevatk»n of the principal 
floor are lofty, with Si'ched heads, but {jie windows of the two 
ends are small rectangular openings in two ranges, indicating 
two stories; so that, when this central projection is vie'A'ed at the 
angle, it presents a manifest absurdity, an^^ we are at a loss to 
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know whether the room at the angle is of tife height indicated 
by the large windows in front; or whether the upper part of the 
large windows is false, and there are iji reality two rooms one 
over another, as indicated by the two* rows of windows in the 
end. In the interior^ some of the rooms have ceilings wMch 
appear to us rather exaggerated in point of ornament, and es¬ 
pecially in the depth of the beams. On the whole, however, 
with the exception of the point alluded to in flie exterior eleva¬ 
tion, and the introduction of some cornices in it instead of string 
cburses, this building gave us great satisfaction. A square 
building with an arcade below, with subdued string courses, 
and a bold projecting cornice at top, on the banks of the Seine, 
a little further up the river than the Pont d’Austerlitz, and the 
elevation of a school or college close by St. Sulpice, also pleased 
us. The attention paid to pdblic manufactories in several parts 
of Paris and the suburbs was also gratifying; for example, the 
Gasworks on the road to Passy. The termini of the railroads 
at Paris, Pecq, and especially at Versailles, are not surpassed 
by any in England. The waiting-ioom at Versailles, in the style 
of Louis XlV., is most agreeably proportioned, and richly and 
elegantly decorated. The archway of the Ilarri^rede I’E'toile is 
certainly the grandest monumental building in Paris, next to the 
Madeleine: and from many parts of the neighbourhood, and 
especially from the elevated line of the railroad to Versailles, it 
has a truly magnificent effect. The obelisk of Luxor, 3300 
years old, and the fountains }>ut up in the Place de la Concorde, 
are grand objects. We adpiire on the pedestal of the obelisk a 
gilt representation on one side showing the manner in which it 
was taken down in Egypt, and another representation on the 
other side showing the manner in which it was raised up in the 
Place de la Concorde, under the direction of M. Lebas, in 
October, 1836, in the presence of the king and upwards of 
3000 spectators. A copious account of the taking down of this 
obelisk in Egypt, and of its erection in Paris, will be found in 
the Architectural Magazine, vol. iv. p. 464.; and an elevation 
and description of a plan for completing the summit of the obe¬ 
lisk, with a bronze cap, in vol. v. p. <i60. The bronze cap was 
put on, and struck by lightning, and the obelisk now remains 
with a mutilated summit, as indicated in the shaded part of fg. 
24. Th* fountains are circular basins, with candelabra in the 
centre, from which the water falls; and these candelabra are 
surroudded bj immersed ffgut^es with their heads above water, 
from trumpets or ftther objects held by*which water is spouted 
up into the lower basiii^ of the* candelabrtf.'®' 'fhe effect, to our 
taste, is too turbulent and stormy ; we should prefer peeing the 
water spdlited up by the figures only qccaaionally. A candelabrum 
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fountain in the cei!itre of the Place de la 
Bibliotheque appeared to us in better 
taste, though not so abundantly supplied 
with water. There are ‘five or six noble 
fountains now erecting in the Champs 
£'lys4es ; and, as these and all the others 
have an unlimited supply of water from 
the Canal de I’Ourc and the Canal St. 

Martin} they will form perpetual orna¬ 
ments of the greatest beaut)’, and pecu¬ 
liarly refreshing to the sight during the 
hot weather of the summer months. The 
Place de la Concorde is surrounded by 
columns'of iron, fluted, bronzed, and gilt, 
for the purpose of supporting lamps; but 
these lamps are supported not on the 
summit of the columns, which common ^ omm 

sense would dictate, but on rostra pro- qr Luxor. 

jecting from the columns about half-way up the shaft. The 
columns therefore support the lamps by accident, or at all 
events as secondary objects, and not as principals as we think 
they ought to do. These columns, in short, are much too large 
in diameter and height for the situation they occupy, and by 
comparison greatly diminish, in our opinion, the effect of the 
obelisk, the fountains, and the groups of statues representing 
the principal cities of France, the Chevaux de Marly, &e., which 
form ornaments to this very interesting Place. / 

Public Gardens'of Paris, such as those of the Tuileries, 
the Luxembourg, the Palais Royal, &c., are on the whole better 
kept up than they were in 1828. The best-kept public garden 
in Paris appeared to us to be that of the Palais Royal. Tht 
beds were richly stocked with flowers regularly placed, each 
plant forming a large mass, and kept quite distinct, though nearly 
touching the adjoining plant. The width of the bed admits only 
of two rows, and there are always two plants of the same kind 
placed opposite each other. The number of kinds of plants 
employed is, perhaps, not above a dozen, but they are finely 
grown, and produce a most brilliant effect. All defects are 
instantly supplied from the king’s garden at Monceau, which, 
with that of the Palais Royal, is under the direction of IVf. 
Schone, a native of Saxony, a most excellent gardener, and a 
man of a thoroughly independent^ character; he feminded us of 
our worthy friend, Mr.'Anderson, of the CheSsea Garden. But 
a very moderate sunf^’we understtnd, is,allowed for keeping op 
these gardens, and this perhaps may account for the meagre 
state of the borders in those of the Tuileries. The phblic part 
pf the Garden of the Luxembourg is undergoing great changes 
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in some parts, and in others it is a mere nilrsery of roses; but 
there is a private garden attached to the house of the Due de 
Cazes, which is well stocked with flowers and very neatly kept. 
The whole is under the direction of ‘M. Hardy. The flower- 
borders at Versailles were rich, but not so much so as thoste of 
the Palais Royal, which were only equalled, as far as we could 
observe, by those at Fontainebleau. The turf, where it is kept 
watered, or where the soil is naturally somewflat moist, as in the 
lower part of Versailles, .the Trianon, the Palais Royal, and 
the English garden at Fontainebleau, is close and green; and, 
were greater care shown in the selection of the grass seeds, and 
the same attention paid to watering and mowing as at present, 
the turf of France would equal that of England. Indeed this 
may be said to be the case in the Palais Royal. We may here 
observe that in the grounds of M. Vilmorin at Verrieres the 
JSromus pratensis, sown by itself, is found to make an excellent 
close turf, and to remain of a dark green in the hottest summer 
months, and on a dry sandy soil. This is a fact of very great 
value, and it is placed beyond all doubt by several acres of dry 
sandy soil having been for some years entirely covered by this 
grass at Barres, where M. Vilmorin raises his seeds. This 
ought to be a valuable hint to rich proprietors in Australia. 

Villas. France does not excel in this description of country 
residences as compared with England, nor will this be the case 
till her manufacturers and merchants have enriched themselves 
suiflciently to be able to spare or to sink a part of their capital 
in matte.rs of taste rnd liwcury. Nevertheless there are a few 
villas belonging to wealthy citizens, and from these we are 
enabled to speak of the state of public taste. In general the 
houses of such villas are plain rectangular masses, displayin^i 
•scarcely any architectural skill or taste. They are deficient ir 
porticoes, terraces, balconies ; and there is a general sameness ir 
the form and size of the windows. There is nothing in the ex¬ 
terior of the building to indicate that one room within is largei 
or better furnished tlian another, which ought to be the case i 
possible in every dwelling-house; and more especially in those 
built in the country, where the artist is never restrained for wan' 
of room. The glaring white of these villas is objectionable in £ 
picturesque point of view, and is even hurtful to the eyes wher 
we are near them; but this, to those who teel it to be a fault, ii 
easily remedied. All the villas in the neighbourhood of Pari, 
are in\he safiie style; as far ^as we know there is not one whicl 
displays any variSty of Gothic, or any character, such as castle 
abbey, cottage, &c. ^Thereeiare indeed "Swiss cottages in th 
grounds of Baron Rothschild at Surrene, and Baron Delessei 
at Pass/, and one or two English cottages on the road to Sevres 
but these are ch\pfly to be considered as ornaments of villa 
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rather than villas th'eniselves. In the grounds of Parisian villas, 
as compared with those of villas of the same extent in England, 
there are too many walks; and in summer every part is too 
uniformly decorated with' flowers in pots, more especially pelar¬ 
goniums. In general the house is banked up with these pots, on 
both the entrance and the lawn fronts; and not only are masses 
of them placed round the trees, round clumps of shrubs, and in 
the margins of bohlers and shrubberies, but the parapets of the 
houses, 'the piers of boundary walls, and in short every place on 
the boundary and within it where a flowerpot can be placed, is 
covered with them. The eflect of this, judging from our own feel¬ 
ings, is a sameness which becomes tiresome from its»pretence and 
excitement. In walking through the grounds we And no part 
which has really the appearance of country, for the continual 
recurrence of the scarlet of the geraniums, and the petuniiis or 
other showy flowers in pots, reminds us of greenhouses, bal¬ 
conies, and the displays of flowers in the shops and cafes of Paris. 
In the distribution of flowers in this manner there can, we should 
think, be as little satisfaction to the distributer as to the observer; 
for the former, having no deflnitc object to imitate, can have no 
limit at which he should slop, and consequently can never feel 
that his work is complete. The observer, in like manner, seeing 
that the object is display of quantity, rather than of character, 
finds nothing either great or touching in the effect produced. 
He sees an immense number of flowers, which he knows to 
belong to the greenhouse. A taste for that kind of rurql sim¬ 
plicity which is to be found in the grounds of English vi<!las, is of 
later growth in the human mind than a taste fur a profuse dis¬ 
play of flowers; but It will follow in due time, and then a great 
})ortion of that care which is now given to plants in pots will*be 
transferred to gravel, turf, and trees and shrubs. ' 

Horticulture has made obvious progress in the culture of 
forced articles and stove fruits. Paris is as well supplied as 
London, during the winter, with asparagus, sea-kale, kidneybeans, 
potatoes, &c., and better supplied w’ith salads, including blanched 
succory. Pine-apples and grapes are to be had in the fruit 
shops every week in the year; the grapes, except for six weeks 
of March and April, being preserved from the preceding year; 
but in the royal kitchen-garden at Versailles, and that of Baron 
Rothschild at Surrene, and some others, grapes are eut fresh 
from the trees throughout the whole of winter and spring. This 
is in part owing to the clear atmosphere of Paris during the 
winter season, which enables them to ripen ^apes under glass 
in the beginning of April, and t«; the ^jlry atmosphere which 
admits of grapes ripened in November under glass hanging on 
the vines till April or later. .Pine-apples are abundantlylsupplied 
throughout the year, and tlleir culture at Versailles, at Baron 
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Rothschild’s, and at Meudon, is at least equ^ to the best culture 
in England. It will, perhaps, surprise some of our readers to 
learn that in the places mentioned they are grown almost en¬ 
tirely in heath soil, such as is used for Cape heaths in this 
country. See M. Massy’s article on pine culture in p.*17. 
In some cases this heath soil, which is nearly as dear about 
Paris as it is about London, is mixed with leaf mould, or mould 
from hotbed dung; but in no instance, we beli&ve, is loam of any 
kind added to it. • * 

The following is the course of cultivation at Versailles 
and Meudon. The crowns and suckers supplied from July to 
April are put in small pots, and in the course of the months of 
April or May they are planted in common garden soil on a bed 
of hot dung, covered with sashes, such as are used during the 
winter season for growing cabbage lettuce. In the month of 
October these plants have acquired a large size, and made all 
the growth necessary for the production of fruit. They are then 
taken up, disrooted, potted in heath soil, and plunged in bark in 
pits, where, in the course of the following spring and summer, 
they produce their fruit. Or in sonte cases they are planted in 
a layer of heath soil of about 14 in. in thickness. This layer is 
placed on boards, and heated from below by fermented dung. 
In some cases this layer, instead of being placed on boards, is 
placed on the dung itself, and in that case the plants root into 
it, are longer of coming into fruit, and protluce fruit of a very 
large si''.e, particularly the New Providence and the Trinidad 
pines, of which last tlmre a# e several plants in the royal gardens 
and at Surrene. Nothing astonished us more than the ex¬ 
traordinary vigour of the fruiting plants in the free soil in pits, 
thff size of the fruit, and the admirable manner in which their 
•pips were swelled. In this situation the plants sometimes re¬ 
main two or three years, during which time the principal side 
suckers ripen fruit; and, if many suckers are wanted, the plants 
after fruiting are cut down within a few inches of the ground, 
when several suckers are thrown up from the root. The plants 
are supplied with abundance of water in the growing season, both 
over the top and at the root, and the glasses are shut close 
down between 2 and 3 o’clock, after watering, in order to raise 
steam. 

The Musa Cavendishw and other dwarf species are cultivated, 
and produce abundance of fruit; but it is not yet known how 
far it v^ill coihe into general demand in the fruit-shops of Paris. 
It was remarked fo us by M. Massy, tlie director-general of the 
royal gardens of Versjiilles, St. Cloud, Meudon, &c., that when 
the glass of pits and hothouses gets old and apparently some¬ 
what decJbmposed or deranged in its structure, the plants beneath 
it cease to thrive,^nd thatjlhe gla*ss of some of the houses at 
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Versailles, though rtot broken or cracked, was obliged to be re¬ 
newed solely on that account. 

The earliest grapes are forced in pits or in narrow frames of 
unpainted boards nailed tD stakes, with the joints caulked with 
moss ; and on these sashes are laid, and also made air-tight with 
moss. Heat is supplied by linings of stable-dung, or by hot- 
water pipes, or by earthenware tubes of smoke or heated air. 
Where hot water is employed for heating upon the level system, 
tubes of earthenware are used instead^of metal, which are found 
to answer perfectly, and to be a very great saving. 

Floriculture. The passion for dahlias is as great about Paris as 
it is about London, and we observed that whenever-two stranger 
gardeners met, their dahlias formed the engrossing subject. 
Proprietcrs, as well as their gardeners, enter into competition, 
not excepting the royal dukes. The quantity of showy flowers in 
pots brought to the flower-markets, and displayed in the windows 
and on the side-tables of the coifcehouses, far exceeds anything 
of the kind to be seen in London, partly owing to the greater 
demand for flowers in Paris, and partly owing to the greater 
abundance of solar light. No pelargoniums are to be seen 
grown rapidly to a large size like those of Mr. Cock of Chis¬ 
wick, or Mr. Green, gardener to Lady Antrobus. Carnations 
are grown to great perfection by Mon. Tripet Le Blanc in a 
garden near the Invalids; and the best collection of tulips in 
France is cultivated by the same highly respectable house. 
Camellias are grown in large quantities for exportation to 
America; and the Abl^e Berlezc, a idistinguished annsteur, has 
a collection of upwards of 600 sorts, which, when we saw them 
in July, were in excellent health, and very handsome plants. 
As there is a great demand for plants in pots to decorate rodms 
in the winter season, heliotropes, lechenaultia, Phylica cri- 
cbides, common mignonette, and other plants that flower for a 
long period together and are not difficult of culture, are trained 
with single stems and round heads like miniature orange trees, 
and for these there is a great demand, both in the royal palaces 
and in the cafes, and in the private houses of the more wealthy. 

Arboriculture, as compared with floriculture and horticulture, 
is in a great measure stationary; but, in stating this, we must 
not be understood to include the management of forests. The 
fuel in universal use in France being wood, forest land "is of far 
greater value, proportionately to corn land or grass land, than it 
is in Britain; and the managemeni of the forests ‘of the* crown 
being in the hands of scientific men regularly'^brought up to the 
profession of forest-sdrveyors, the art piay be considered as 
undergoing constant improvements. Arboriculture as an art of 
luxury, by which we mean the Introduction of new'^kinds of 
hardy trees and shrubs, or the employmeqf of the more rare 
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and valuable sorts wiiich are already in the country, in the 
decoration of the grounds of villas, or in the royal parks and 
pleasure-grounds, seems littlp attended to. Though there is 
abundant spnc6 at Versailles, St. Cloiid, Meudon, Neuilly, and 
especially at Fontainebleau, nothing has been done in the way*of 
planting an arboretum, which would be a most useful and in¬ 
structive ornament. The nearest approach tojthis is a collection 
in the Bois de Boulogne, which appears to nave been recently 
planted ; but it is very deficient in species, and the pfants are 
either not named or numbered at all, or very erroneously 
named. The soil in the Bois de Boulogne is only fit for the 
growth of phies, and a national pinetum might there be formed 
with every prospect of success, as is evident from the growth made 
by three or four species already there. With a view*to forest 
culture, great exertions have been made in different directions, 
and by different persons. The late M. Delamarre, author of 
Traite Pratique de la Culture des Pins, and a proprietor in the 
neighbourhood of Rouen, left his extensive estate and pine 
plantations to the Society of Agriculture of Paris, a committee 
of whom direct the continuation of the experiments commenced 
by M. Delamarre. But, perhaps, the most varied and extensive 
exjieriments, with a view to forest culture, made by any indi¬ 
vidual in France, are those by M. Vilmorin at Barres, of which 
some account is given in a work entitled De VAgrimlture des 
Gatinnis, Sfc., par M. A. Puvis (reviewed in a former Volume). 
The greater nuutber of kinds of American oaks and of European 
pines ha.'e here been* sown* in masses upwards of twenty years 
ago; and, though the soil is poor sand, they have now become 
handsome trees. At Barres, as in the flois de Boulogne, in 
h? Hackney Arboretum, and in the grounds of villas in the 
leighbourhood of London, the most rapid-growing, the straight- 
:st and most erect in stem, the most symmetrical in general 
orm, the most graceful in the disposition of its branches, the 
Jest adapted for producing timber and for growing on a poor, 
Iry, sandy soil, is the Quercus paldstris. The next best species 
s the Q. coccinea, which, in point of foliage, may be considered 
IS Q. palustris on a larger scale; but the tree is of somewhat 
slower growth, the trunk not so straight and erect, and the 
branches less symmetrically and gracefully disposed. Quercus 
rubra, w’liich differs from Q, coccinea in having the leaves much 
less ciit, is fmind, both at Barres and in the Bois de Boulogne, 
to grow much more rapidly than Q. ses^iliflora; and though the 
timber is of little value as such, and would not be worth grow¬ 
ing in England, yet .in France it is valuable as fuel. It is 
singular^ that neither at Barres nor in the Bois de Boulogne are 
there any specimens of Q. filba; the reason assigned for which 
is, that the acorn« lose their vitality during their passage from 
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America. The tree, however, thrives well in the climate of 
Paris, as appears by specimens in M. Vilmorin’s grounds at 
Verri^res. Q. tinctoria Willd, is^next to Q. rubra in point of 
vigorous growth, and is ekpected to save France several millions 
sent to America for its bark. 

(To be continued.) 


Art. II. A Substitute for Hand-Glasses, and a more economical 

Mode of using Glass in Forcing-Houses suggested. By A. 

Forsyth. 

I HAVE often felt sorry in passing b}' some spiriteil amateur’s 
garden, Jo see his little lea«i-to roofed hothouse glazed up to 
the apex, with two glazed gable ends, and a yard or more of 
upright glass in front. If this gentleman is rich enough to be 
possessed of two hothouses, you generally find them in separate 
compartments of the garden, with glazed doors in the glazed 
gable ends of each; or, if by any chance they do adjoin, you 
may rely upon finditig them divided by a glazed partition. I 
wonder these schemers never thought of glazing the back wall to 
catch the northern lights, not only the aurora borealis, but also 
“ the rays of the briglit polar star:” the first is certainly a very 
fickle and capricious source of light, and far from fervent; and 
the polar star, though a shining light, is not by any means a 
burning one, yet makes amends for the feebleness of its .beams 
by the constancy of itj services: fin-, though the sun himself 
may vary, and the moon change, tlie polar star will assuredly 
face the fi-osty north,' like the })oint of the magnetic needle, day 
and night, alone and unalterable, amid the mutability of*ail 
things sublunary and celestial. However ridiculous this foolery' 
may appear of glazing the dead north wall, it cannot be denied 
that in the shape of hand-glasses it is practised to the fullest 
extent in almost every garden in Britain. 

Before I enter upon the immediate subject of this paper, allow 
me to remind the proprietors of such houses as those above de¬ 
scribed, that they have used as much materials to^make one bad 
hothouse as would with judicious arrangement have made two 
good ones of the same size: but, as 1 have already written on 
this subject {Gardener’s Magazhie, vol. xvi. p. 229.), I Heed not 
now repeat what I have said. The actual measurement of a 
common square hand-gl^s is seveti square feet of glass to light 
and shelter two and one* fourth square feet of ground, being a 
little more than three times as imA;h as ig really necessary; for 
I think few will dispute that cucumber or cauliflower plants, 
wlien they happen to be placed in a common melon frlime (the 
surface of the glass and that of the soil in the ^rame being nearly 
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parallel and only a few inchea apart) have Sufficient light with 
a square yard of glass roof over every square yard of soil. Con¬ 
tradict this who can. I have already in the Gardeners Magazine, 
vol. xiii. p. 62., shown the suburban gentleman how to econo¬ 
mise his culinary and 'fruit department, and to make two acYes 
produce as much as three acres do now, and of better quality; 
or in other words by a different arrangement of his crops, and a 
little expense in trellising over his walkifc that now produce only 
weeds and mud, this hitherto uninteresting department of a 
suburban residence will become not only a profitable, but a 
grateful and flowery promenade; and, since it adds one third to 
the produce ^>f his property, as good as gives him another 
garden half as large as that which he now possesses. I have 
also shown him liow to collect his garden structures in u group, 
thereby saving much of the space they now occupy, and much 
labour in attending lliem, when so widely scatterecl as they now 
generally are; and, as one hothouse will help to heat another 
closely adjoining it, one half of the fuel will serve, if properly 
applied. Add, also, that much less than half the expense in 
building materials will erect the group stronger and better than 
the broken mass is at present in most gardens. 

1 now offer, with the glass used in the common hand-light 
above described, to roof more than three times the extent of 
cucumber, cauliflower, or propagating bed, that that hand-glass 
now covers, and that too in a far more substantial and less in- 
tricate,nT-inner, tile lights being simply a square or quarry of cast 
iron of the annexed form (^gs. 25. to 27^ p. 207.); and though 
the hand-glass can onlj' be used to shelter dwarf crops on a hori¬ 
zontal or slightly inclined plane, yet the quarry lights will not 
onlJ' light and shelter the same squares that hand-glasses are now 
bsed for, but are also convertible into a roof adapted to the 
culture of any exotic usually grown in British gardens, and, like 
tiles or mosaics, may be used to roof or fill in any right-angled 
figure, from the fancy awning over the ladies’ own pet betl of 
double early blue and white scented violets, which is, perhaps, 
as near the earth as glass ever need be placed, up to the lofty 
ridge and furrow roof which you so much admired at Counsellor 
Harrison’s and elsewhere. 

To the market-gardeners around London these quarry lights, 
instead <ff hand-glasses or bell-glasses, would effect an immense 
saving,^were u only in the space of ground they take up to stand 
on when idle, and in the labowr they tak,e to carry them by hand 
from place to pla&. Hand-glasses are a very fragile and awk¬ 
ward freight, either foiicart dt waggon; whereas these quarries 
will ride safely at the rate of fifty in a wheelbarrow, and this 
fifty will* only occupy a cubic spaqe of 25 in. on the side or 
about 150 in a so^d yard. ^ When the season of one crop is 
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over the market-gardener could convert in one summer day that 
which yesterday was the roof of his early vinery into a field of 
hand-glasses for gherkins. This is to be effected by having small 
frames composed of four sawed boards, tarred (not painted), in 
the form of a one-light box. {Jig. 25.) Wood is cheaper and 
stronger than glass for uprights, not to mention that by tliis 
arrangement the market-gardener has three glasses for one; and 
by having all his glazed^tructures on this uniform plan he would 
be enabled to force many small crops from plants in the open 
ground, such as rhubarb, &c., by placing but litter between the 
beds, and something like a tulip awning, but stronger, for the 
quarries to rest upon after the manner of a span roof over the 
crowns of the plants. I give this as an example of what might 
be done with a set of the quarries that could only be spared for 
thirty or forty days; but a peach-house, for example, is some¬ 
times stripped of its glass to ripen and flavour the fruit: and if 
the lights are large and clumsy, as they generally are, and cal¬ 
culated to fit between no rafters but their own, they are perhaps 
stored in the sheds till the forcing season commences again, for 
a period of time during which they might have protected plants 
or matured fruit of melons or tlie like, of as much value as their 
crop of peaches. But I need say no more to recommend the 
quarries; for the value must be sufficiently obvious to every one, 
of a uniform article of durable materials, so perfectly at the com¬ 
mand of the proprietor and the practical man, exposing so small 
a surface requiring paint, and, though firm and permaneq( in its 
nature, as portable as a herdsnian’.s t^nt. - 

Gentlemen will build plant structures more liberally and 
with greater confidence when they can rest assured that the 
great body of the materials used will descend as heirlooms 
unimpaired to their children’s children, though it may have 
changed places as often and as easily as the cards of a pack, 
and like them also by various arrangements have played many 
diflerent games. 

Now for their economy. I have known good lights, made of 
deal and kept well painted, begin to decay after ten years’ hard 
forcing; yet it is but justice to state that 1 haye seen others, 
under very diflerent circumstances, attain the patriarchal age of 
four score; but from calculations that I have carefully made 
from the extensive and beautiful sets of iron lights at Syon, 
compared with the wooden ones there and at other places, 1 am 
convinced that at the end of twenty years iron quarry lights will 
be found one half cheaper than wora; and whilst the latter would 
by that time get very tender over bard forcing, if not quite rotten, 
the iron quarry well glazed and painted would be ready to go 
dowmwith the rising generation, sound and serviceable for cen¬ 
turies to come; when they will shelter flow^s of whose beauty 
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and fragrance the British botanist knoweth not, and ripen fruits 
that are as yet strangers in our clime, of whose delicious flavour 
neither alderman nor mayor has any adequate idea; and, 
though the shortness of human lii'e and the parsimony of those 
who hold the reins of gaifiencrs and the sinews of gardening, 
may hinder me from seeing this heyday in the full tide of its 
meridian splendour, I know that it is founded fn reason, which 
must ultimately prevail over old customs*ind caprice. Yet, de¬ 
prived as I may be ol' this fbast of reason, to see gardening rise 
so nigh, and so many ol’ the finest flowers and fruits of every 
land produced with so little cost in our native earth, and beneath 
the cloudy coTd inhospitable skies of Britain, I must console 
inyselfj and conclude with the happy alternative, that, if I am not 
here on earth to see it and .rejoice, 1 hope to be in heaven, 
where I shall neither iiuirmnr nor repine at the glorious gifts 
that await posterity in this region of thorns. 

Alton Tomrs, Shrove Tucsdmj, 18H. 



Hniui-Hox, as a Sul/sistuti' /or a HamU 
Glass. 


Fig, 2,5. shows 'a perspective view of the box, with the four 
notched uprights for holding 
the sash in its jilace. Fig. 26,, 
view of the sash, in which mav- 
be seen the stpiare pivots at 
the angles. Fig. 27., end view 
of the box, showing the up¬ 
rights at the angles for sup- 
jtorting the sash, eithrt- dost 
over the box, or raised to 
different heights to admit 
more or less air. By means 
oT the notched uprights, the 
sash may cither be raised 6 in. 
above the box at top and bottom, or it may he raised 3 in. or 
6 in. at the hack, and not raised, or raised only ‘5 in., in front, 
so as to admit more or less air at plea-sjire, and yet throw off 
the rain; the sash being in 
any of these cases held firm 
in its place, so as not to be 
liable to be disturbed by 
W’ind. The pivots which fit 
into the notches are square, 
in order to •admit of .their 

rig. 28. SB*,//'. I •• , 1 Tofttvpc nf rig. 27. Side View Of 

tutc/oT a Hand-Okas. OCmg mOUntCu On rallC^ or Hand-Sar. 

different kinilk, so as to form 

coverings to frames, pits, or even forcing-houses. Supposing, 
says Mr, ?orsyth, “a bed of violets, running east and west in the 
1841. —IV. 3d Scr. 
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open air, 12 ft. long, and 3ft. 6 in. wide; drive seven notched 
pegs, 2 ft. apart, down the centre of the bed, to stand 1 ft. above 
ground; and seven down each side, at the same distance apart, 
but only 4< in. out of the ground; then, ,to make the sides and 
gable ends, take a piece of turf, 4 ft. by 4 ft., shaped out with 
the edging-iron, and taken up with the turfing or floating spade, 
11 in. thick, of jhe proper shape, so that it may be set on edge 
and kept so by a peg 00 each side, and having the green side 
out. When the lights are put oP, with every alternate one 
higher than, and embracing the iron edge of, the two under it, 
you will have a very elegant little flower-house, which a labourer 
might erect in an hour with sixpenceworth of building mate¬ 
rials, and the finished structure would have thus every other 
light hinged, and ready to admi/. air, or allow of watering and 
gathering flowers, like a complete forcing-house.” This box 
may be used in the open ground for forcing sea-kale, rhubarb, 
and for a variety of other purposes. We regaril it as promising 
to be one of the most useful and economical inventions that have 
been introduced in horticulture in our time. — Co?id. 


Art. III. On Mr. Penn's Mode of Warming and Ventilaiing. 

By .Tames Main, A.L.S., &c. ^ 

Mr. Penn’s new method of maintaining a constant current of 
warm air through forcing-houses appears tO be a very great 
improvement, as affecting the httalth of the plants. Air in 
motion has always been considered more salubrious to plants as 
well as animals, than that which is stagnant, whether moist or 
dry. The ascending growth of trees has ever been attributWl to 
the action of the wind upon their stems and branches, whicli, 
by bending them forwards and backwards, gives to the rising 
sap a kind of pulsation, a diastole and systole, of (he membranes 
producing enlargement. Farmers maintain that turnips grow 
fastest in windy weather; and I knew of an experiment made on 
one plant to prove the truth of this idea. A turnip-hoer marked 
a single plant near the gate of the field in which ^le was employed, 
tCnd every time he passed in or out, turned the plant first to the 
right and next to the left, during about a fortnight he was at 
work in the field. The plant was evidently assisftd by this 
manipulation, and exceeded in bulk the other plants that grew 
around it; and which circumstance put an end to the experiment, 
for a liquorish cow-keeping boy made free with the favourite, 
before it was the size‘'of a walnut. 

My own opinion on this matter is, that the frequent fracture 
of the fibres on each side, caused the emission of an* additional 
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number of roots, which of course procured additional nourish¬ 
ment to the plant, and hence its larger size. The same may be 
the case with trees and shrubs, wliich may have portions of their 
fibrous roots disturbed by gusts of wind. 

The usual expedient for ventilating hol-Iiouses, as it has been 
called, is rather a misnomer; for, in fixct, sliding lights were 
and are empIoye<l more (or reducing the temjTierature than for 
admitting a current of air through the interior. Indeed, % cur¬ 
rent of air, whether hot or* cold, is ordered by some of our 
preceptors to be provided against by interposing some kind of 
open fabric over the openings; and this is really sometimes ne¬ 
cessary. JJut mail}’ practical men have long ago felt the incon¬ 
venience of stagnant air in forcing-houses, which induced them 
to try to dissipate it, by always opening both front and top sashes 
at the same time; or by selling both end doors open at once, iu 
order to produce a clear and strong current through the building. 
For the same purpose, I have myself used what I called a flap¬ 
per; a thin panel of wood held between the hands, and flapped 
forcibly downwards along the paths of the house, which dis¬ 
lodged the lowest stagnant air. 

Mr. M ’^eeks, senior, of the King’s Road, Chelsea, who has 
done, and is doing, so much in building and heating houses by 
hot water, and who unites a knowledge of general gardening 
with very comiilerable abilities as a mechanic and engineer, has 
a vinery on his premises in which he invariably produces splendid 
crops oi'^grapcs. Two or three years ago, he noticed that part 
of his crop suffered from the‘want t)f ventikition, and, knowing 
how rapidly hot air jiscends, made, or rather inserted, a row of 
three-inch pipes in the front wall, the outer ends flush with the 
face of the. wall, with stoppers to be used occasionally. The 
inner ends of the pipes are brought close to the front hot-water 
pipe, so that there is a constant blast of cold air impinging upon 
the hot pipe, and from that to the top of the house, escaping 
therethrough sliding shutters, which are shut or opened according 
to the state of the weiither. This arrangement t|ualified the heat 
at the bottom of the trellis, jtnd served to increase its ascent to 
the top; and, at any rate, the vines grew and bore beautifully. 

It appears that heated air can be made to descend against its 
natural tendency, by first withdrawing the colder and heavier 
air from tlie lower part of the house: but whether a current of 
air be impelled ^ipon plants from above or from below can make, 
1 think, but little di^erence to tife health ol'such as are shrubby; 
but, for pines plunged or set on a bed, a descending current is 
most to be preferred, merely for its penetrating so much more 
freely among the leaves, and reaching every part exposed to the 
light. 
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Hothouse Ladder for thinning Grapes. 

Upon the whole, the endeavour to procure a constant current 
of air through hothouses is highly commendable; and, as Mr. 
Penn has succeeded admirably, it is to be hoped that, as he has 
had the honour of having made a great improvement in garden 
architecture, his discovery will not to himself be a barren one. 

London, Feb. 18. 1841. 


Art. IV. Notice of a Ladder for thinning Grapes in Hothouses. 
By James E.4.ton, Gardener, Melbury ParL 



iN./g. 28., a a represents a |-inch iron rod, which reaches from 
one end of the vinery to the other, suspended about 2 It. from 
the rafters by iron rotls 


b, h, whicli rods have 
turned up ends to support 
the horizontal rod in the 
manner shown in tlie sec¬ 
tions, fgs. 29. and 30.; r, 
irons to hang on the rod to 
support the ladder, also 
shown in the section at c ; 
d, the ladder; e, the rafter; 
f, part of the sill of the 
front wall, on which the 
lower end of the ladder is 
supported; g, upper part 
of the crooked irons c, 
showing a small wheel to 
facilitate the moving of thg 
ladder alonsr the horizontal 
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rod. A ladder of this kind is in use in Melbury Gardens, 
Dorsetshire, for pruning the vines, and thinning the grapes, on 
a roof trellis, over a stage of greenhouse plants. 


Art V. Description of a Mode of arranging Hempen Lines for 
supporting Scarlet Runners, Convolvuluses, or other tmning Plants. 
By C. Moberley. 


Take J-inch thick and 2-tuch wide rods or laths, join them 
at top as in 31. a, so as to leave the ends a few inches 
beyond the junction ; slick the lower ends into the ground, just 
within the lines of the plants. Connect these triangles by simi¬ 
lar rods at the bottom, as at b, about 3 inches above the soil. 
Take a cord, fix it firmly to ihe lower bar; carry it over the 
upper bar, which is placed in the cross formed by the long ends 
left, as shown iti the figure. Make a loop a yard long, carry 
the cord again over the plank (that is, round it), and fix the 
other end to the lower rod on the other side. In like manner go 
on through the whole length, taking care to make the loops all 



of the same length. Through these loops suspend a long rod 
or bar, the section of which is shown in fg. .‘32.; hang to this 
bar bags of sand, one of which is shown in fg. 31., as many as 
may be wanted. Train the plants up the strings, and when they 
are well grown the whole will be covered, and when in flower 
the appearance will be very ornamental. By this method, the 
cords being fixed to the lower bars will not pull the plants out 
of the earth, flte tension and. contraction of the cords being 
counteracted by th^ bar suspended in the loops, which is raised 
or lowered by every ch^ge of* atmospheric moisture; so much 
so indeed, that, in any garden in the neighbourhood of St. 
Petersburg, it serves as a hygrometer. 

Petersburg, Augusl, 1840. 
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Art. VI. The Earth-Worm, considered with reference to Horticulture. 

By G. J. 

The common earth-worm (Lunibricus terrestris Lin.) has a 
long cylindrical contractile body, composed, when full grown, of 
fr6m 100 to 150 narrow segments or rings, of a dusky red or 
flesh-colour. It has neither eyes nor tentacula, nor, indeed, 
any external appendages, and the head is only to be distinguished 
from the posterior extremity by being narrower and more pointed. 
Abouf one third of its length from the snout we perceive a sort 
of belt (clitellum) on the body, embracing from six to nine rings, 
which are more prominent aiul fleshy than the others. This 
belt begins at the thirty-second segment, and indicates the po¬ 
sition of the organs required for the reproduction of the species; 
and, as* the worm is hermaphroihte, it follows that every indi¬ 
vidual should have this belt similarly formed, but age and the 
influence of the generative action cause it to vary considerably 
in its degree of distinctness, for it swells out in the season of 
love and becomes less marked, or even undistinguishable, when 
this has passed away. Every ring of the body is furnished with 
eight short spines or bristles, placed in pairs, so that taken 
together they form four double rows along the sides. These 
spines are scarcely visible without the aid of a magnifier, and 
are subservient to locomotion. On the ventral suriace of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth ring there is a )iair of pores or fissures 
raised on small mammiform processes; and there is a similar 
pair, but so minute as to have been generally’overlooked, on the 
twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth. • I’hei former pair are inti¬ 
mately connected with the rcjiroduction of the species, but the 
function of the latter is uncertain. Besides these pores there is 
a series of very minute ones along the back, one pore to‘each 
ring, except to the anterior ones, which are unprovided with 
it. They are most easily seen near the middle of the body, and 
especially on that part of it which intervenes between the six¬ 
teenth mammiferous ring and the belt. The series consists 
altogether of from ] 10 to 120 pores, and they' are believed to be 
the entrances to the oblong pulmona/y vesicles arranged in a 
series along the sides, and in which the bloocj of the worm is 
aerated. Some good naturalists affirm, however, that they are 
merely mucous cysts for furnishing the slimy fluid which lubri¬ 
cates the surface ; and Morren, while he maintains thfeir tracheal 
character and use, is also inclined to admit that ^they inay be at 
the same time ducts fof the issue*r>f the excretion just mentioned. 

The earth-worm has a well developed ganglionated nervous 
system, but from the non-existdnee of.the proper organs, phy¬ 
siologists have come to [lerhaps a hasty conclusion that its senses 
must be limited to those pf taste and touch. The fatter every 
, thing proves to be exquisite, and^ is the gveat regulater of the 
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animal’s habits. When more than half-extended from its hole, 
and intent only on self-enjoyment, we nevertheless cannot ad¬ 
vance within several feet of the worm before it feels the approach 
of harm, and hurriedly retreats within its burrow. No one is so 
unobservant as not to* have noticed this watchfulness, aneb I 
have been sometimes puzzled to explain how the animal was made 
aware of my approach, although it is usually accounted for by 
saying that it had felt the slight trepidation of the ground oc¬ 
casioned by my tread. Tlie worm is equally sensible to* every 
influence of the season and of the atmosphere: it feels them all. 
Hence in winter it burrows deeper and deeper, to a depth 
of 3 or 4 feet,; as the cold increases, to get beneath the 
freezing soil; and it reascends with the thaw', so that in the 
calm of temperate evenings ^t is ready to venture out to the 
surface, which worms do very frequently. In spring the earth¬ 
worm is seen in hundre<ls at the surface, every where throwing 
out its coiled casts, drilling the walks of our gardens and the 
interstices of the pavements, and trailing its serpentine body 
from hole to hole with rapid eagerness and energy. This season 
is most genial, most in harmony with the tone of its nerves; but, 
when again the summer heat reigns oppressive, the worm seeks 
the shade ami nu)isture necessary to its existence, by hiding in 
the earth as it did in winter; and, as the parchedness of the 
ground increases, it digs down to a moist soil or perishes front 
siccation. After a long drought, worms seem to me to anticipate 
a comiiy^ change, for I have observed them close to the surface 
even belbre the first fall of nwii, prepared, as it were, to meet the 
shower now so welcome to them. Hut long rains are very 
hurtful to them; and great numbers are, in such a season, forced 
from their burrows, ami tlrovviied in the little pools which fill every 
jTit and hollow of the garden grounds. 

It is to be hoped for the worm’s sake that its taste is less acute 
than its touch ; for, destitute of tongue, proboscis, teeth, jaws, 
or even a suctorial mouth, it is doomed to feeil upon the soil in 
which it burrows, swallowing the earth mixed with all its de¬ 
caying organised remains, from which its nutriment is extracted. 
Worms are very fond of drawing into their holes blades of grass, 
straws, fallen leaves, and such like objects; but this is scarcely 
for the jrurpose of food, though shreds of them have been found 
in the stotnach, where are also sometimes found small stonds or 
gravel. The mouth is a small orifice in the first segment, placed 
in an emargination formed by»two lips, of which the upper one 
is the larger and m&re projecting. The arnnentary canal extends 
from the mouth to the q))posit<9 extremity,* where it ends in the 
vent. The stomach is composed of two pouches, of wFiich the 
first is m&nbranous, and may be compared to a crop, wliile the 
second is muscular,^nd is analogous to a gizzard. 

. • i» 4 
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The enrth-wornv moves along the surface, or in the soil, by al¬ 
ternate elongations and contractions of a determinate portion of 
the body. Stretching forwar<l the anterior extremity to the ut¬ 
most, it is then fixed against the ground by means of the lateral 
bristles, and now the rest of the body is drawn to the fixed 
point. It can move backwards or forwards with nearly equal 
facility; and, when seized in its progress, it wriggles and twists 
itself into many coiled knots and circles. This it does also when 
wounded, and its writhings surely indicate a severe degree of 
suffering in the poor worm, which is too often wantonly trod upon. 
The movements of the earth-worm in its burrow are performed 
with much greater raj)idity '.han on the surliicei'a superiority 
which results from the disposition of the bristles along the sides, 
for in a circular tube alone can they all be brought into action 
and made to act as fulcra, the animal having the power of pro¬ 
truding them to a slight extent. Hence, we find that the hole 
of the worm is of the same figure as its body, and nearly of the 
same calibre, that the ascent and descent may be retarded neither 
by ovor-straituess, itor by a wideness which would render the 
contact of the bristles against its walls impossible. 'I'he holes 
are in general sinuous and worked in an oblicpie direction, and 
lined with the slimy juice which exudes from the animal, 't hey 
vary in depth from a few inches tt» iqtwards of 4 ft., and have 
two, or even occasiontilly severtd, iipertures, of which one is the 
vent whence they eject those vermicular pellets of earth that have 
passed through the intestine, and are in fiict mouUfed and 
fashioned within it. 

The mode in which the ciirth-worm burrows is this. The 
anterior extremity of the worm forms a cone, g'-adually tapering 
from a little in front of the belt to the snout, w hich is forrneu by 
the upper lip being somew hat elongated over the mouth, like a 
short proboscis. As this can be shortened and thickened, or 
made grucile and sharp at will, we can understand its fitness as 
an auger, an<l its efjual aptness for making a hole rather larger 
than the body when relaxed and undistended. Wishing to 
burrow, and having selected a soft moist earth, the worm 
stretches forward this anterior portion of its body and stiffens it. 
It now pouts out the upper lip, and rendering it, to<», tense and 
elastic, the worm pushes it under the soil or clod, raises it, and 
ca.sts it aside : then again it tiigs and loosens another [tortion of 
earth until, by many repetitions and much patience, the tunnel 
is insensibly completed. As the<»vorm swallows the great pro¬ 
portion of the soil raised in the progress of its work. Nature has 
given it no instruments for the ivmoval.of the obstacle, such as 
have been gifted to many other boring insects. 

The reproductive organs of the earth-worm coexist in every 
individual; but the copulation of two is retj^iired to impregnate 
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the eggs, and fit them for the continuance of the species. Spring 
is the principal season of their amours, and the act is usually 
consummated during the stillness of night or in the dewy morn: 
but no season (if we except the depth of winter) nor hour is for¬ 
bidden. Whether worms copulate and breed oftener than wnce 
in the year is unascertained; and considerable obscurity hangs 
over some other circumstances in their generation which we 
need not dwell upon. They are either ovo-viviparous or ovi¬ 
parous, i. e. they do either*produce their young already ^latched 
or they lay eggs; but their eggs are so peculiar that doubts have 
been entertained of their real nature. When digging his garden 
plot the amaftmr will now and then turn up, from a considerable 
depth, a cluster of them, and they deserve to be examined. 
Those which are laid in earl^’ spring are hatched in the months 
of June and July. When ol full size they are as large as a pea, 
elliptical, with a tubulous aperture at one end and a small point 
at the opposite pole. The shell, or outer coat, is horny, elastic, 
smooth, and semitransparent. When immature the egg is 
roundish and filled with a granular fluid jnatter, and from this 
matter an embryo worm is gradually evolved, which, at a late 
period, the transparency of the shell permits us to see lying 
coiled up within. This young one (for there is never more than 
one) escapes at length through the tubulous aperture, when it is 
rather more than an inch long, and in every respect like its 
parent, except only that the belt is either unformed or in- 
consj:icuous. When, on the contrary, the em¬ 
bryo comes hutched from«the parental ,body, it 
is only about four lines in length : and four months 
elapse before it attains the size of that born from “ * 

the egg. They <lo not reach their full size until 
"after a year; and their life is probably not ex¬ 
tended beyond three or four. In Jig. 33., a 
an egg before the embryo is visible; b, the sante ‘ " 

egg with the embryo coiled up; and c the embryo worm in the 
act of escaping. 

There is a popular belief that if the earth-worm is cut into no 
matter how m^ny pieces by the spade, every portion will in tintq 
become again a perfect intlividual. There is much exaggeration 
in this statement. ‘ The worm certainly recovers from wounds 
and lacirations of such extent and numbers as proves a very re¬ 
markable tenacity of life in it, and a very considerable reproduc¬ 
tive power; and it does indeed reproduce lopped-away segments 
readily, providedf they have been severed from behind the belt. 
If the body is divided into %wo halves,*the anterior containing 
the belt will reproduce a new tail, but from the posterior portion 
a perfect worm is never evolved, although it continues to live 
for a month or twtp, and grows in some degree. If the divisiQn 
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is made into three'parts, the middle and hinder ones die after 
some weeks’ struggle for existence, and some efforts at reparation. 
The mouth and lips are perfectly reproduced, provided the cere¬ 
bral ganglions have not been included in the section. 

['The natural uses of the worm appear to be, to serve as nourish¬ 
ment to moles, hedgehogs, frogs, toads, snakes, lizards, birds, 
fishes, and some kitids of insects. It is also said by naturalists that 
worms §re useful to plants by penetrating the soil, loosening it, 
rendering it permeable to air and wafer, and even adding to the 
depth of the soil by bringing up its worm-casts to the surface. 
This last opinion, however, we conceive to be entirely erroneous. 
Soil is not loosened by boring through it, but ratlier rendered 
firmer in the parts not bored through; so far from being rendered 
permeable by water in consequenc« of the bores of worms, it is 
rendered less so, the worm-casts deposited on the orifices of tlic 
bores always being water-tight; so much so indeed, that, when 
lawns where worms abound are to be watoretl with lime-water 
in order to destroy these, the first stej) is to brush away tfie 
casts with a long flexible rod, or remove them with a rake, to 
let the w’ater enter the bores; it having been found from ex¬ 
perience, that, when this oj)eration is neglected, the lime-water 
sinks into the soil without producing much effect. With re¬ 
spect to worms adding to tlie deptli of tlie soil, an opinion first 
propagated, we believe, by Mr. Charles Darwin, we consitler it 
to be entirely a delusion, as we have endeavoured to show in 
Vol. XIV. p. 95. " • 

The injury done by-worms in ga'rdens'is very considerable. 
By their casts they disfigure walks and lawns, and, by cutting 
through the roots, they injure more or less all plants wlit'.t- 
ever; and particularly those which are weak, to which worms, 
always attach themselves more than to healthy plants, also jdants 
in pots. Seedlings of ail kinds are much injured by them ; 
because, when the point of the taproot is cut through, the seetl- 
ling has no other resource, and unless it be vigorous enough to 
throw out lateral roots it dies. 

To destroy worms is fortunately a very simple jirocess; for 
such is the tenderne.ss of their skin, that wateringc.liem with any 
caustic or bitter liquid deprives them of life in a few minutes. 
The cheapest caustic liquid is lime-water, which is ipade by 
dissolving half a pound of quicklime in 12 pints of water, and 
letting it stand a few minutes to clear. Before pouring it on the 
soil from a watering pot with a ros£ on, the wct*m-casts ought to 
be removed, when the efibets of tl^if water will soon become ob¬ 
vious, by the worms rising to the surface,' writhing about there, 
and in a few minutes dying. To hasten their death, some more 
lime-water should be poured on them after they come to the 
surface. The quantity of lime-watev rcquired'^will depend partly 
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on the depth of the soil, and the number «f worm-casts in a 
iven space, and partly on the state of the weather. Least will 
e required in shallow soils, moderately dry; and most in deep 
soils, either very wet or very dry. When lime is not at hand, 
potash, soda, or urinb may be used; and a decoction ofjthe 
leaves of walnut trees, of those of hemp, tobacco, or potatoes, 
after being partially dried and fermented, will have the same 
effect. Hand-picking may also be resorted tef; but this requires 
to be performed in the nighttime, when€lhe worms are on the 
surface of the ground, or immediately after rain. Worms in 
pots may either be removed by striking the sides of the pots which 
will disturb tiie worms, and cause them to rise above the surface, 
or by turning out the ball on 
the one hand, and picking^ off 
the worms, which seldom fail to 
come to the outside. To pre¬ 
vent worms from entering pots, 
a small cap {Jig. 34. of the natu¬ 
ral size) has been invented by 
Mr. Barron, which, when placed 
over the hole in the bottom of F'S-S*- Cap/or^rwgthe Hole> m Ue 

. , , Bottoms oj Pots. 

the pot, iulniits the escape or 

w’uter, and cflectually |>rcvents the entrance of worms. It has 
been in use at the gardens at Elvaston Castle for several years. 
Oyster shells may be used as substitutes for this cover.] 



Art. VII. On the Hornet. By John \yjCHTON, Gardener to 

Lord Stafford. 

Having troubled you on different occasions with communications 
about bees, 1 have now some observations to make on hornets. 
During the season before last, a hornet took possession of an 
empty beehive in the apiary of these gardens, which stood be¬ 
side other hives containing bees. When I first observed the 
nest of the intruder, it was about the size of a pigeon’s egg cut 
in half. It was fixed inside to the top of the hive, and then 
contained three cells. Two more cells were added on the fol¬ 
lowing day, and an egg deposited in each of the five. In about 
four days the eggs were hatched ; but in the mean time more 
cells were formed with an egg in each, and the nest of course 
enlarged. When I turned \)ie hive upside down to examine the 
nest, the hornet*always seemed afraid,* and would skulk behind 
the nest: but after th§ brood came forth^ the hornet lost all fear, 
and I began to think of the old saying, that nine hornets could 
sting aliorse to death, and 1 thought it prudent to watch the 
opportunity when^the hornet went abroad, to examine the nest. 
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May observes that the giant iniiabitants of the vespary live 
in union with tiiose of the apiary: but, fearing that the case 
might be otherwise, when more hornets were produced, with a 
view to limit their numbers, I pricked all the brood except three, 
and part of the eggs with a pin. I supposed that the old hornet 
would take no notice of this; but was surprised to find the nest 
entirely forsaken. The following day I observed the hornet 
near the spot, lobking out for another place of settlement. I 
kept the forsaken grfts alive for some time, by feeding them 
with food obtained from the larva of wasps, by causing them to 
reject it from their stomachs upon a feather. This 1 offered to 
the young hornets, who devoured the fluid greedily. I tried 
them with sugar, honey, and other sweet things, but nothing 
succeeded like the food obtained from the young wasps. The 
grubs grew till the cells could hardly contain them. With a 
view to remedy this inconvenience, 1 lengthened the cells with 
paper, but that did not answer the {.urpose ; the grubs fell out; 
and here ended my endeavours to rear hornets. 

There are two things in the above statement which may de¬ 
serve notice; the fierceness of the hornet alter the brood came 
forth, and the nest being afterwards forsaken. The fierceness 
of the insect at that particular time is in accordance with what 
appears to be an established law in other parts of the animal 
kingdom. The common hen, when she has young, will attack 
a mastiff. If the hornet’s subsetjuently forsaking the brood ap¬ 
pears inconsistent with her fierceness in defending it, we can 
oiil}'conclude that insect affection is, after ajl, less powerful than 
that of birds and quadrupeds. As it may be supposed that the 
hornet perished bj' sbme accident, and that the second one I 
observed was not the same insect, I may mention that 1 did me 
same, in the next season, to another hornet, and with the same 
result; its nest was forsaken. 

I am not aware if entomologists have noticed a change in in¬ 
sects when their brood comes forth ; and have no treatise to refer 
to at present, except the work of Buffbn, and a few' extracts 
from Reaumur. 1 find little worth notice in the former, who 
repeats the ridiculous story that a hornet will attack and devour 
a sparrow. The extracts from Reaumur are on wasps; and he 
gives some curious accounts how they feed their brood; which 
might lead one to suppose that his domesticated wasps, ras they 
are styled, had not the usual covering to their cells, or that 
openings were made for inspection. This reminds me of a 
thing which I never could discover; how hdrnets and wasps 
enlarge the paper-like enclosure of<their cells, which is properly 
called the nest. For instance, the one of which I have been speak¬ 
ing, when first discovered, w'as about the size of half a f)igeon’s 
®gSi and if it had not been disturbed, it wqpld probably have 
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increased to the size of a large turnip. This could have been 
effected only by adding coatings to the outside, and cutting away 
the interior layers, so as to afford space for increasing the number 
of cells : but, as I ncyer could discover the insects in the act of 
carrying out the material thus cut away, I can only conjecture 
that they work it up for the structure of the additional cells, as 
they proceed. By this contrivance the cells a^-e always carefully 
protected. It is certain that when the ^nest has attained the 
usual size, the coatings aile more close and compact than while 
the nest is in progress. I lately examined a very large hornet’s 
nest, and found the cells enclosed by eight or ten layers of a 
substance liRc paper. This the insect may be often seen col¬ 
lecting from dry, unpainted wood; its mouth being admirably 
adapted to the purpose. — (Sosscij Hall Gardens, March 7* 1841. 


Art. VIII. Further Results of the Experiments on the Application 
of Charcoal, as a Mixture tvith Earth, for the Cultivation of Plants 
in Pots. Hy M. Edward Lucas, Assistant Gardener in the 
Royal llotanical Garden at Munich. 

(From tile Garten Xeitimn for 1840, p. 60.) 

According to my promise, I now lay before my readers the 
experiments I have made in the application of charcoal to another 
purpo.se, viz. using it as a mixture with various sorts of earth. 
It showed here also the .same extraordinary effect; and all the 
plant* that have* hitherto been subjected to this treatment have 
been as much distinguislnftl by their liiicuriance of growth, as 
by the more perfect develojiement of their individual parts. This 
w^s particularly the case with tuberous-rooted plants, which, 
besides their perfect ilevelopement, had also a much longer 
period of vegetation; so that the difference in this respect, between 
those that were cultivated in their usual soil and those which 
had a mixture of charcoal, amounted to nearly two months. I 
was led to this by several trifling circumstances. 

A very suitable treatment introduced into this botanic garden 
of plunging pots with bulbou.s or tuberous rooted plants taken 
up every year, for a few weeks after potting, or till they begin 
to shoot, in a moderate hotbed, covering them an inch deep with 
earth, was applied ilie previous year. A bed which had been 
used for sowing the seeds of tender plants in pots, and in which 
charcpal asides were used for plunging them in, w’as appropriated 
to receive tlie ijewly planted species of y4'rum, Begonm, Ges- 
nerrt. Gloxinia, and Scitannnese. The pots with these tubers 
were plunged to the rim in "the frame'containing the charcoal 
ashes, jnd then covered over with loose mould from a dung bed. 

Before I proceed further, I camiot refrain from recommending 
this method, which, to mv knowled.ire. has not. been lontr kiinwn 
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in German gardens,” to all cultivators; for nothing is more con¬ 
trary to the nature of those plants, than to set them in the open 
greenhouse to make their first shoots, where they are conse¬ 
quently in a dry situation. Most of them, when treated with a 
gentle equable warmth, like that of a previously used dung bed, 
will be much more fine than if placed in a higher and drier 
temperature. Watering the tubers before they begin to grow is 
very disadvantageous, and yet it would be absolutely necessary 
if the pots stood in a greenhouse; we prevent the evil by mak¬ 
ing the earth in which the tubers are to be set sufficiently damp, 
only slightly pressing them down, and immediately covering 
them with earth in the dung bed. Only when the latter begins to 
dry, it should be moistened all over with the watering-pot; and this 
operation should be continued till all the tubers have made shoots, 
and then each can be watered singly. With respect to preserving 
them through the winter, I have to observe that these tubers, 
as soon .is they are taken in, should be placed in the greenhouse, 
not too near the glass, and the earth covered with moss, by 
which they will be prevented from drying up too soon, and the 
necessity of moistening the earth obviated. By such treatment, 
want of success in the cultivation of these splendid ornamental 
plants can never be complained of. But to our subject. 

These tubers, plunged in the ashes, soon shot up vigorously. 
As they ought to be grown in a high frame in summer, but which 
could not be immediately prepared, they remained in this low 
bed, which was only raised, tlug up, and kept covered with 
earth. They absorbed a great deal, and re<;uired watering every 
day. When they were taken up, most of the roots, as may be sup¬ 
posed, had grown over and under the pots; they had penetrated 
into the charcoal, and grown so strong, that it was absolutely 
necessary to replant the tubers in pots considerably larger 
in size. I, of course, mixed charcoal with the earth in which 
they were to be planted, in the proportion of rather more than 
half. All the above-named species showed extraordinary luxu¬ 
riance under this treatment; some were particularly rich in their 
inflorescence, and the green of their leaves was much more 
intense; in others, the period of flowering was of unusually long 
duration, so that while others planted in the usual soil had long 
ceased flowering, these continued to vegetate freely. Very small 
tubers, from which in the first year no flower was to be expected, 
flowered very beautifully, as was the case with Gesnera atro- 
sangulnea. The v^rbideae, namely those with spotted leaves, 
such as Calddium piclum, C. bicolor, C. discolhr, C. splendens, 
C. poe'eile, C. haentatostigmum, C. Versicolor, &c., excited uni¬ 
versal admiration. Several species of Billbcrgza and Till4ndsta, 
to which I also added charcoal, soon exceeded in lux^uriance 
tl^ose that were growing in common earth. ^ From what was 
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before said of the Cacti, it may easily be supposed that they 
would flower well in a mixture of charcoal, which experience 
confirms. Hechtfa, stenopetala, which rooted so quickly as a 
cutting, has since thriven equally well in a mixture of charcoal. 
The splendid Mexican euphorbias, such as E. fastuosa and* E. 
fulgens, showed a very considerable power of growth. Orange 
trees with yellow leaves, having had a layej of charcoal laid 
on after the upper surface of earth had been removed, soon 
recovered their green, colour: this was also the case with gar¬ 
denias. We need not be very particular as to the quantity to 
be used, half charcoal may be used without injury; only care 
must be takert, as before noticed, that the charcoal should be 
exposed for a time to the influence of the weather, and the 
larger pieces removed ; and yatering should never be neglected, 
as the greater porosity of earth causes it to dry up sooner. 

A very interesting circumstance took place with an old and 
very sickly plant of the Doryanthes exc^lsa. After this plant 
had been falling off for two years, and in reality had no roots 
but one old and decayed one, it was planted in charcoal, and in 
the course of three w'eeks it began to shoot, and is since perfectly 
recovered; it is growing in a soil of one third charcoal. 

Ferns sown on fine sifted charcoal germinate quickly and 
well; a number of species come up in the charcoal beds where 
seed falls, and not only Gymnograinma niacrophj'lla, and Pteris 
serrulata, but other rarer and more valuable species. 

A f»ii;nd of nitue in the neighbourhood of Munich uses char¬ 
coal ashes for nnxing instead of sand, aiyl he assures me that 
all plants, chiefly hothouse ones, and among the cassias, par¬ 
ticularly those with pinnated leaves, acacias, bignonias, &c., 
succeed extremely well, and have recovered wonderfully from 
*their previous sickly state. 

My esteemetl principal, the court gardener, M. Seitz, who 
acknowledges the importance of this use of charcoal, is now 
putting in practice a number of systematic experiments with dif¬ 
ferent sorts of charcoal, on all the families of plants, and it will 
only be at the conclusion of these extensive observations, which 
in spring are t^q be extended to garden beds, that a well-grounded 
opinion on the application of charcoal ashes in general can be 
formed. 

Art. l!k.. Rtiuarks on the Application of Charcoal to the Growth qf 
Platfls. By M. W. Neubert, Tubingen. 

(From thc'Oarteii Zeiiung for 1840, p. 110.) 

In reference to the communications of M. Lucas, on his ex¬ 
periments of rooting cuttings in charcoal, 1 take the liberty of 
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communicating my experience on the subject. My experiments 
are not numerous, and 1 should have considered them too trifling 
when compared with those of M. Lucas, if in one important 
respect they had not proved tlie very contrary of his, namely, 
with respect to the number of roots. 

In the year 1831 I made several experiments to cause Pri¬ 
mula pras'iiitens to produce blue flowers, as is frequently the case 
with Hydrangea horlensis. After several unsuccessful attempts 
I had recourse to charcoal earth, such as is fretjuently found jn 
woods where charcoal has been-burnt. 1 took a plant of Pri¬ 
mula prse'niteiis about two ck 'three months old, with a very 
small ball of earth to the roots^ and planted it in charcoal earth, 
where it grew luxuriantly, but instead of the flowers being blue 
they weieof a bright red. A frievd, who was interested in my 
experiments, thought the cause of my failure in this instance 
was owing to the plants having a ball of earth when planted, on 
which account the charcoal could not take proper effect. To 
ascertain if this were the case, I took some pure charcoal ashes, 
and planted a cutting of P. prm'nitens in it, wliich grew in a short 
time, and produced many beautiful red flowers. As I use very 
small pots for my experiments, on account of want of room, I 
am soon obliged to transplant my cuttings; after a full quarter of 
a year I took the primulas out ol’ the pots to transplant them, 
but 1 found, to my astonishment, very few roots, and 1 therefore 
replanted them in their old pots, in which they remained from 
spring 1832 to spring 1833. When transplanting my other 
primulas in spring 1833, 1 also transplanted these, and found 
that, after being in the charcoal ashes a year and a half, they had 
not made so many roots as the others, which had only been 
planted half a year in common earth. 

To examine the roots more closely, I shook away the whole 
ball, and found that the plant had three main roots, which were 
furnished with fine fibres and spongioles, and from the stem to 
the j)oint were of a bright red colour, like the flowers. 

This discovery was of great importance to me, as, by this 
treatment, frequent transjilanting and the use f)f large pots were 
obviated. From this time I planted my prim,idas in charcoal 
ashes mixed with one half sandy bog earth, in small puts, in 
which they grew well, and produced abundance of flowers. The 
cuttings grown in 1832, in charcoal ashes, are still alive, and 
have stems 1^ ft. high, which have always fine crowns of leaves 
and flowers. I transplant these plants every autuhin, always in 
the same 2-inch pots, take away the half of'the ball of roots, 
and any side shoots that are begiilhing to appear, and keep them 
tolerably moist. 

These favourable results induced me to mix charcoal with 
earth for various plants, and I always found .*hat the plants were 
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very healthy, and tooted easily in it, but did <iot produce many 
rodts, as was the case with M. Lucas, but, on tbe contrary, very 
few. Perhaps the cause of the difference lies in the sort of 
charcoal used ; M. Lucas used fir charcoal, and I beech char¬ 
coal. It is very desirable that more experiments should be matle 
with different soi-ts of charcoal, to find what effect the different 
sorts have on the same species of plants. , 

Besides primulas I have made experiments in charcoal with 
leaves of Gloxin/a, Streptecarpus Rex», Gesnera bulbbsa, 
Crassula, Cotyledon, and ^sclupias carnosa, all of which rooted 
very soon; also with twigs of Hydrangea hortensis. Citrus, Jus¬ 
tice, PerbSna? Trachelium cseruleum. Pelargonium, Passiflora, 
and some Aloes, Stapcl/a, arid C&cti, which also grew extremely 
well. I was completely unsucc^issful, on the contrary, with Rho¬ 
dodendron, Plumbago capensis, and English garden primroses. 

I must also observe that I had no dung or tan bed for my ’ 
experiments, but at first kept my pots in a common living-room, 
and for tbe last few years only have used a small green-house 
under the same roof as my dwelling-house. 

Although these trifling experiments have ha^no important 
results, they may serve as an encouragement to amateurs, as they 
show that no particular or extensive preparations are required 
for putting them in practice. 


Art. X.* On the Protection of Flowers in the Open Ground, 8fc., 
from Snails and Slu^s. By \V. Walker, Esq. 

I ENCLOSE you a description of an apparatus of my invention, and 
which I, and several gentlemen in our neighbourhood, have 
fdund effectual in practice. The original, of which the enclosed 
is a copy, was laid before the Society of Arts in 1839; but, as I 
find the Transactions of that Society have only a limited circu¬ 
lation, I conclude that a great majority of the cultivators of 
valuable plants (who are the parties to be the most benefited by 
the invention) may possibly never see the article referred to. 
This induces me to forward it to you for insertion in the Gar¬ 
deners Magazine ; and, as the season has arrived when its value 
may be appreciated, if you will have the goodness to give the 
same earl/publicity you will the more oblige. Yours, 

Hull, March 15. 1841. W. Walker. 

In the Advertiser of the 26th ult. apiMsareti an jaticle, by F. R. Homer, 
Esq., M.D., Hull, on this subject, 9nich was copied from the Gardener’s 
Chronicle. _Dr. Horner ncknowicdged in that article that he was indebted for 
the siiggestioa of the principle to a scientific gentleman of this town. Mr* 
Walker, 54, Lowgatc, is the gentleman alladed to, who has requested us 
to insert the following letter, addressed to Arthur Aikin, Esq.. Secretarv 
1841. —IV. 3d Ser. 
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to the Society of Arts, dated as far back as June, IS39, upon the same 
subject: — 

« “ Hull, 54, Lowgate, June 26.1836. 

“ You will receive herewith, carriage paid, an apparatus of my invention, 
which, if you will have the goodness, at an early period, to lay before the 
Society, in order that those who consult your valuable work may have the 
benefit, 1 shidl be greatly obliged. 

At this season, any invention that will perfectly secure our dahlias, or 
other more delicate .plants, from the attacks of those voracious jtests of the 
flower-garden, the Mollusca, must be highly acceptable. No one has had to 
contend with a more formidable array of ..this class than myself, particularly 
the genera Helix and Liniax of Liniiieus ; and I am happy to inform you, 
that the galvanic plant-protector above mentioned, and sent herewith, forms an 
effectual barrier against these formidable enemies. 

I have hatf them in use in my own garden for twelve months, and can 
assure you that, although during that period plants on all sides have suffered 
from these creatures severely, not a plant has been injured that has had the 
protection of the galvanic circle. 

The annexed drawing and description will exhibit the apparatus and explain 
its operation. The galvanic plant-protector consists of a taper or conical ring 
of zinc, of the following dimensions : 6 in. diameter 
at top h), the bottom (c d) 4} in., and the height 
(o c) 4 in. The top edge is flanged off about a quarter 
of an inch, amL cut into numerous zigzag or van- 
dyked points, as represented in the drawing. Im¬ 
mediately under this pointed flange another ring, but 
of copper {K F), is neatly fitted, being exactly of the 
Same taper as the former, and full 1 in. broad {/> F), 
supported in its place by dots of solder in three or 
four places of its circumference : these dots are repre¬ 
sented by the marks z z. Such is the apparatus ; its 
operation is thus : — The bottom of the zinc ring 
(C d) being pressed into the soil until the lower edge 
of the copper ring is about 1 ^ in. above the surface, 
the Mollusca may crawl up the zinc with impunity, 
but, on coming in contact with the copper, will receive 
a galvanic shock, and immediately tuni away, or fall to 
the ground. 1 have repeatedly watched them, and 
have observed they were extremely cautious in ap¬ 
proaching a second time. I prefer the vandyked cilgc to a plain one, for this 
reason, if the larger of this tribe attempt to stretch across and above the 
copper belt, avoiding contact, they would be incapable of bolding by the points. 
In fixing the galvanic plant-protector, care must be taken to enclose within 
the ring the rods, with such plants as require them, ns represented in the 
drawing, otherwise the Mollusca would find a ready road to the plant by the 
rod. The apparatus acts in wet or dry weather, and is therefore always in 
action. Its appearance in use is like a flower-pot, and 'its cheapness, utility, 
and durability must insure its general adoption. 

I believe the same principle may be applied to walls 
for the protection of fruit trees, stra[)s of zinc and 
copper being judiciously placed along the wall, and 
around the stem of each tree; the best position, in my 
opinion, would be an augle'of 45° with the wall. Sup¬ 
pose a b, in the annexed, figure, to rcprc.scnt the sec¬ 
tion of a wall, c d the strap of zinc and copper, e b 
the ground line; the angle c d b, I think, should he 
about 45°. In this arrangement the copper should clip 
the edge of the zinc strap, c. * 

In addition to the security from snaili^. dbc., I belifive 
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that that most destnictive insect, the Porficula auricularia Lintueut, could 
- not pass from under the barrier (c d) without using its wings. I apprehend 
they could not hold by their feet to the zinc in its position e d, Init would 
fall to the ground in attempting to pass from d to c. 

The practice of placing small flowcr>pots, filled with dry leaves, in an m- 
verted position over the tops of plant-rods is well known, and adopted for 
capturing these insects. The zinc strap is admirably adapted to bring the 
same system into practice for the protection of wall trees, thus: suppose, along 
the edge of the zme strap next the wall, holes to be maife, about an inch in 
diameter, one, two, or more yards from each other, and these closed by loose 
covers, of a shape capable of being*casily removed, and of bolding dry leaves ; 
the gardener, by walking round his walls once a day, would be enabled to 
secure great numbers of this destructive tribe, particularly during the season 
before they take wyng. This arrangement, T believe, would, operate thus : an 
insect creeping up a wall or stem of a fruit tree meets with ^istruction at d, 
and, being prevented from proceeding in that direction, instinctively runs hori¬ 
zontally aking the angle, in search o( an outlet, when it very soon enters one 
of the openings with its cover full of leaves, the kind of shelter in which it 
delights ; others follow, until the spaces between the leaves arc full. 1 think 
this is not too much to expect, for in either direction the angle forms a channel 
to conduct the ciurcnt of insects into the very reservoirs where the ^rdencr 
wishes to find them. I am not certain that the galvanic arrangement operates 
on these dry animals, but on the moist tribe Moliusca it does powerfully. I 
must now take leave of the subject, and beg to subscribe mysell. 

Sir, respectfully, your obedient Servant, 

\Vm. Walker. 

Arthur Aikin, F.sq., the Secretary at the Society 
of Arts, Adciphi, London.'’ 

Sonsetime before receiving the above communication we bad 
prepared the following paragraph from two articles which ap¬ 
peared in the Gardciier's Chronicle. 

The sensation of galvanisnf is produced by placing in contact 
plates of zinc alternating with plates of copper, witii a piece of 
moistened cloth l>etween each, 'i'his forms what chemists call 
tljp galvanic battery; and it is by exciting this chemical power 
in its simplest and feeblest form, that the efficacy of the galvanic 
protector depends. If a snail or slug be placed on a plate of 
zinc, to which a narrow plate or strip of copper is fixed near the 
edge, and the zinc turned over it so as to form a rim of zinc, 
copper, and zinc, it creeps unmolested on its surface; but ns 
soon ns it touches the rim where the copper is it receives a gal¬ 
vanic sliQck (its moist soft body acting as the moistened cloth 
above mentioned, and thus forming the galvanic circle complete), 
and imme^liately recoils, twisting itself back, and rarely ven¬ 
turing a second time to touch tlie copper, to receive another 
shock. To protect a crop or plant, then, it is only necessary to 
have a zinc plate of sufficient length to surround it, of 5 or 6 inches 
in brcailth, with a strip of sheet popper 1 in.,broad riveted to the 
upper part of the strip of^ zinc, and the zinc turned over it so as 
to form a rjm, as shown in Jig. 37. The plate so prepared is to 
be set on edge round the bed or plant to be profected. The 
cost of the plates complete is .sjiid to be about 6d. a lineal foot. 
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so that a circular plate to enclose a space 
6 in. In diameter will cost about 9d., or al¬ 
lowing 2d. for uniting the tw'o extremities, 
lid. We have bad one circular rim niade 
by Messrs. Cottam and Halien, W'insley 
Street, Oxford Street, with die copper on 
the inside instead of the outside, and, having 
enclosed a uumber of snails and slugs in it, 
we find tliem, hitherto, effectually imprisoned. 

This we conceive to be a more efficient test 
of the galvanic inffuence than en)pIoying it to protect a plant; 
because, in the latter case, the creature may tui'n for food else¬ 
where, but in the former it must starve if it does not cross the 
galvanic boundary. — Cond. 



Art. XI. On the Incombtislibililt/ qfllie Larch. By H. L. L. 

Evelyn, towards the conclusion of his account of the larch, 
alludes to a supposed peculiarity in the wood of that tree to resist 
combustion. He refers to the story of a castle besieged by 
Csesar, and preserved from conflagration by logs of larch wood 
heaped around it, and he introduces the line 

£t robusta Lurix, igni inipcnctrabilc ligiiiini. 

From the context, these words have been supposed to be an 
extract from Ciesar, and have been since quoted {Arboi^t. 
vol. viii. p. 2358.; hiltrary of Usbftd Knowledge, art. Planting, 
p. 125., &c.) repeatedly, as if from the works of that author. 
But neither the story of the Castle of Larignum, nor evep the 
word Larix, is to be found in any of the writings of Caespr 
now extant; and with regard to the line above mentioned, having 
lately met with it accidentally, I am enabled to state that it be¬ 
longs to the Parthenice of Baptista Mantuanus, not far from the 
beginning of the poem, 

Omne quod cxccliens opus ct sublime futuriun 
Difficiles ortus habet, iiierementaque tarda. 

Sic Junco nemus Aicidae—sic tardior exit i, 

Populeis Abies ramis—sic Abiete Pinus ( V Prunus) 

Segnior, et Pruiio lunge vivacior Ilex, 

£t robusta Larix igni iuipenetrabile lignum. 

It is certainly possible that Vitruvius may have derived his 
very circuqistantial story of the Alpine castle from some portion 
of Caesar’s writings which has not come down to us; but the 
only occasion on which that conqueror encountered any opposi¬ 
tion among the Alps is known to have occurred in his passage 
of the Moiltit Gen^vre, at the very beginning of his Gallic 
campaigns, and we have bis own brief account of that affair. 
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Evelyn seems to entertain some well-founded suspicion upon 
this alleged incombustibility of the larch, and refers to the note 
of the editor of Vitruvius Philander, who, it appears, put the 
veracity of his author tp the test, by trying the experiment at 
Venice, and igniting a piece of larch in the presence of his 
Msecenas (Cardinal D’Armagnac), then ambassador to the 
republic. t 

It remains to be ascertained whether these stories of the im¬ 
possibility of igniting the larbh, narrated by Vitruvius and other 
Roman authors, be not so many more instances of the larix 
being confounded with the alerce (T'huja articul^ta) of Africa, 
(sec Gard. Ma^., vol. xiii. p. 512.). Perhaps, also, the submerged 
ship described by Witsen may, from its locality in the Numidian 
Sea, be presumed to have beert built of the African alercej rather 
than of the European Z,arix. 

March, 1841. 


A nr. XII. Description of a moae in xunich Mushrooms may be 
grown under the Paths of a Hothouse. By W. Jones, Gardener 
to I. M. D’Ollier, Esq. 

In November last I considered it necessary to make some al¬ 
terations in a plant stove, the principal feature of which was 
the raising of the wltole interior surisice 14 in. higher than it 
originally was. ITaving completed the front and end passages, 
a tliOHg4it occurred to me, that the vacuum in the rear might be 
filled to advantage with a tnushroom-bed, placing bearers for 
planks to rest on, as a substitute fur the tiles with which the 
passgge was laid. I accordingly set to work, filletl in and beat 
(yrith a pavier’s rammer) four successive layers of half-dried 
unfermented horse-dro|)pings. When done, I had 8 in. of this 
material as hard as a Wicklow black turf. The length of the 
passage alluded to is SO ft. by S ft. wide; so that six 1^-inch. 
planks, 15 ft. long by 1 ft. wide, cover the bed so completely 
that nothing is to be seen but the level passage all round; and 
this, so far from being unsightly, I think adds much to the ap¬ 
pearance of the house, as heretofore this part of the house was 
rather damp, which is frequently the case in houses where the 
fire enter^at the flues, and passes along the front. In this house 
it goes along the front twice, and once along the back; so that 
the water usedjn front to subdue the too great aridity of the at¬ 
mosphere, rising ip vapour, falls condensed in this as being the 
coldest part of the house. The planks ^absorb this humidity, 
and look neat and clean.* The*bed itself, which is the finest and 
most productive I ever saw, can be examined or watered without 
the least inconvenience, by raising live planks on their edges; if 
they be soiled, they^an be lajd on the flue and washed, or they. 
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may be coloured 'to correspond with the tiles. A bed can be 
made on tlie same principle in any back passage which is not 
too dry, nor the temperature too high (it should not exceed 
60'*), with a neat step at each end, upon a lighter scale, say 
10 in. high, 5^ in. for dung, IJ in. for earth, 11 in. for mushrooms 
to swell in, and in. for thickness of planks. All this can be 
removed in spring, when the crop is gathered. Beds treated in 
the manner I have described will never give out any gases or 
effluvia calculated to offend the olfiittory senses of the most de¬ 
licate female. I only intend these few hints for those who have 
not the convenience of a proper structure solely allotted for the 
production of this vegetable; for sometimes the best of us fail 
in producing a good supply in sheds in the dead of winter. 

Booterslarwn, near Dublin, Feb. 10. 18+1. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of IVorks on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, Sfc., lately •published, viith some Account <f those 
considered the more interesting. 

A History of the Vegetable Kingdom, embracing the Physiolosy, Classifienlian, 
and Culture of Plants, with their various Uses to jMan and the lower Animals, 
and their Application in the Arts, Afanufuctures, and IJommtic Economy, By 
William IthinJ. Parts I., II., and III. 8vo. Glasgow, 18+0. 

This work is written as a part of one entitled The History of the Earth and 
Animated Nature, and appears, from the following quotation, to be on a com¬ 
prehensive plan : — . 

“ In treating of the vegetable kingdom, .the same simplicity of arrangement 
and perspicuity of description will be observed which characterise the excel¬ 
lent work of Dr. Goldsmith. The first portion will embrace the physiology 
of plants, and include a description of the structure and uses of the various 

C arts, together with general views of vegetable culture, the gcugrn[)hical distr^- 
ution of species, and the economical products which vegctuhles afford. The 
remainder of the work, under a simple and natural classification, will contain 
descriptions of particular plants, including those used for food, clothing, 
architectural purposes, and for the ornament and convenience of social ami 
domestic life. In this department will be found all timt is curious and novel 
in the vegetable kingdom. The full and popular mauucr in which the different 
subjects will be treated, and the mass of original and collected information, 
will, it is presumed, render this work superior to any of similar extent and 
character at present extant. For the illustration of the tv\t, a very extensive 
series of engravings and woodcuts is in preparation. The work will be 
included in eight parts, price 2s. each, to form a handsome volume.” 

There are some well executed plates in the parts before us, and a number 
of woodcuts; and the letterpress seems creditable to the author ; but of this 
we shall be better able to judge when the work is farthe" 'advanced. The 
work is cheap, and on tiiataccount, independently of others, deserves to be 
successful. 

Flowers and their Auocialions. By Anfu Pratt, author of “ The Field, tlic 
Garden, and the Woodland.” 12mo ; coloured plates and woodcuts. 
London. 

A most agreeably written book, by a lady evidently well acquainted with 
. her subject, and impressed with its importance in cultivating the young mind, 
by teaching it how to observe, and leading it to reflect. It forms'onc volume 
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of the Uhrcay for the Touttg, now publishing by Mr, Knight, and, like all that 
gentleman’s publications, is excellent and cheap. 

A Series if Sotanicnl haheh for the Herbarium, adapted to the respective Floras 
of Smith, Hooker, Lindleij, Macreight; including One for every Plant hitherto 
recognised as indigenous t» the British Islands. Edited by a Correspoirding 
Member of the Botanical . * 

Society of London. 8vo, i 'I ' 

London. Ss ROSAChJE Juss. Icosav. PoLYarir. 


Those who arc engaged in 
foniiing collections of dried 
British plants will find this 
Tolume a valuable storehouse 
of correct labels, which they 
can cut off and tittacli to the 
paper on which their specimens 
arc fastened. The annexed is 
a specimen of a label. 


KRAGA11I.\ MoscHATA Buck. 

> ''VliAciABiA elatior Ehrli. 

Hautboy Sirtttiihvrry -Groves and hedges. 

Loc. 


Tem. I I Cot,. 


A Treatise on an improved Mode of cullivating the Cneumher and Melon, so as 
to produce early Melons and Cneumbers all the Year with less Trouble and 
E,rpense than by the Methods nsnally practised. With Directions for growing 
and forcing Asptsragns and Sea-kale; ^nd for dcstroifmg WooiUice. By 
(leorge Mills, Gardener to the Baroness Be Rothscliild, at Gunnersbury 
Park, Middlesex. 

In these days, when so many of our first-rate gardeners are occupied with 
the Orchidacea:, it is satisfactory to find one of the heads of the profession 
cultivating tlie cucumber, and teaching the amateur how he may produce 
them in a frame nr pit ail the year round. It appears to us that one grand 
cause of Mr. Mills’s success is his emploj'incnt of sandy peat, alone, as soil 
for his plants in the winter season, without any mixture of rotten dung or 
leaves. Tlie [jcat, c* heath soil, never retains water, and consequently never 
generatos a damp atinosphere, which is more or less the case with every other 
description of soil; even thorough^' decomposed hot-bed dung, or leaf mould, 
both of which arc uscil by the llutch in their winter forcing of the cucumber. 
Our more humid winter atino.sphorc seems to require a drier soil than 
that.,of the winters of Holland, and M. Mills seems to have hit upon it. 
^*iuc3 arc grown in the .same soil at Versailles, as shown at p. 17. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. 1. General Notices. 

CoVKRttta Strawberry-Beds with Netting stretched on a frame at a short dis¬ 
tance from the ground checks radiation, ami consequently increases the 
temperature of the surface of the bed. There is no doubt that much may be 
gained by coverings of netting in early spring, from their effect in retaining 
both heat and moisture, whether by checking radiation, or diminishing the 
effect of c«ld and drying winds. At the same time, during very hot weather, 
the net will diminish the effect of the sun’s rays, and when the soil has been 
cooled Uy t<x> i^uch rain, the net, if not removed, will prevent warm and 
drj'in^ wauls from having their full beneficial influence. Coverings of netting, 
thereiore, will, under Certain circumstances, rcqifire to be occasionally taken 
off for a few hours during the fines^part of the (jlay, “"d afterwards put on 
again.— Cond. • 

American Blight (A'phis lanigcra). — Many prescriptions have from time to 
time appeafed in the (iardencr's Magazine for the American blight. Oil do- 
stroys the insect, but is hurtful to the tree. ’Vitriol reduced to the consistency 
of sour droDS fabout siven parts uf water to one of vitriol, accordinir to tha 
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strength of the vitrio}), if applied by rubbing well into the crevices of the 
wood, wherever the kind of hoariness produced by the insect is perceptible, 
we hare found in practice to destroy the insect without hurting the tree : it 
is very penetrating. Hot water is apt to cool before reaching those insects that 
are in very inaccessible crevices. — R. L. Kilmarfmck, Feb. 4. 1841. _ 

Pince mid Co.’s permanent Botanical and Horticultural Tally, mentioned in 
p. 86., is shown in Jigs. 38, 39.; 
the former is a perspective view, 
and the latter an elevation of the 
cast-iron shank. The length of 
the shank from ihc disk to the 
neck is I ft., and below the disk 
8 in. The width of the shank at 
the neck is rather more than an 
inch, and at the lower extremity 
three fourths of an inch. These 
shanks can be afforded by Messrs. 

Cottam and Hallcn at 4s. Gd. per 
dozen, or with a lead plate riveted 
on, as in./fg. 38., at 8«. per vlozcn. 

The size of the name plate will 
depend the number of words 
which are to be stamped or 
painted on it. These plates may 
be formed of sheet lead one 
eighth of an inch thick, and the j 
letters stamped with steel type, 
and filled in with white lead, the 
body of the plate being painted 
bliick ; or they may be made of 
wood thoroughly dried, soaked 
in oil, painted black or a blue 
black, and the letters painted 
•while The disk,‘on firiii ground, 
such as turf, will prevent the 
tally from sinking too far into 
the soil, or leaning to one side. 

On the whole, this tally pro¬ 
mises to be one of the best ,, „ , 

hitherto devised for arbore- 

TaU^for Trcet and fihrubs.' 

Hew Besom for Garden Purposes. — Mr. G. Duncan, gardener at Levensidc, 
always uses the twigs of the snow berry (Symphdria gloracrata) for sweeping 
walks, &c., which be prefers to either birch or broom, as being more tough, 
durable, and easily obtained. The snowberry is a hardy free-lowing plant, 
that will thrive in almost any situation, even under trees it j^ows well; so that 
a ready supply of material for making besoms might be provided by planting it 
in any unfrequented place near the garden, where it could be cut when wanted, 
which should be done as soon as the wood is properly ripened, and tied up in 
•bundles to dry before it is made into besoms for use.— L. Glasgow, Feb, 10. 
1841. 




Fig. .i<l. 


Abx.'TI. Domestic Notices.' 

ENGLAND. . 

CUUKCHYAKBS at Lancaster.— Since you were in this neighbourhood, we have 
had some new churches built; and I consider the plans of the Churchyards 
deserving of notice in the Gardener's Magazine, as they are calculated to meet 
,the approbation of both rich and poor who may wish Vo cherish dear remem¬ 
brances.— D. Smd. Lancaster, Feb. 1841. • 
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Queen Pines cut at Preslwold in October 1640, bu Mrf Brown, Gardener there. 
— I take the liberty to send you the weight of ten queen pines which were 
cut by my father, at Prestwold, last October. To some the weights may ap¬ 
pear almost incredible, but others as well as myself can vouch for the authen¬ 
ticity of the list. , , 


First - - 5 9 

Second - - 5 4 

Third - - 4 14 

Fourth - - 4 8 


Fifth - -40 

Sixth - - 4 5 

Seventh - - 4 4 


Eighth - - 4 4 

Ninth - - 4 4 

Tgnth - - 4 12 


The ten together weighing 46 lU. C ox. good weight. When I was with Mr. 
Ciniickshank at Colcorton, we cut two queens there which weighed 5 lb. 
each, and that was the greatest weight we ever got the queen lo attain. As 
the old flue system, togctlier with its old companions wooden lights, has suc¬ 
ceeded in growing such (1 may say) fine fruit, what may we yet look for from 
the effect of metallic glazing, and hot water, which I think are far preferable ? 
— ir. Brown. MerevaU- liall, Feb. 12. 1841. 

The Bokhara C/twer. —Wc have*had plants from 12 to 14 feet high, and 
have saved from them a considerable quantity of seeds. Horses and all other 
cattle and sheep are very fond of this plant, the smell of which is exactly like 
tiiat of Anthoxdnthum odoratum. It is a bicnniid, and its strong fleshy roots 
decaying rajiidly in the soil will add to its richness, and form a sort of manure 
for tin' suceceiling crop. I could say much more in favour of this plant, but 
I have not time. — U. Forrest. Kensington Nursery, Oct. 29. 1840. 


SCOTLAND. 

(rlasgow Botanic (iarden. — The site of the old garden, which was bought 
lor 2000/. in 1817, has lately been solil for 12,000/., and 22 acres farther from 
low n 'll a most beautiful situation have been purchased for 4400/. This new 
garden is at present being laid out, and there can be no doubt that when 
•ompleted it will form by tar the most beautiful botanic garden in Scotland.— 
A. B Ji/asgow, Ajifil 1810. 

.Jetty from the Berries i/llibes sanguineum. — A pot of jelly made from the 
berries of this shrub was exhibited at the autumn'meeting ot^ the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, by Mr. .Tames Kellock, gardener to Mr. Younger, of 
('r.aigielaiuls, Moflat, who received a premium. (^Edinburyh Courant, Sept. 10. 
ISlfll.) ^ 

• Names of Afriean Plants. — At the meeting of the British Association at 
Glasgow'. Dr. Walker Arnot read a paper to show that a vast number of 
diflerent names liad been given to many plants of the same kind; and ex¬ 
pressed a hope that some arrangement would be adopted by which the con¬ 
fusion thus created might be removed. (XiV. Ciaz., Oct. 31. 1840.) 


Art. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mr. Prsn’s Practice in Heating, Sfc. —In answer to your enquiries as to the. 
success of,my system of warming and ventilating hothouses, 1 beg to say that 
I have lieen in general very successful ; but, in some instances, there has been 
a deficiency of heat during the last most severe and trying winter, which I find 
has happened ribt only to my system but to every other. The experience of 
this winter has provsid to me the expediency cf putting the heating-pipes in 
the front instead of the back of the houses ; and I also find it preferable to 
have the pipes in a casing-above tne ground floor, rather than under it, I 
have this winter tried the pipes uncovered, which I think, in some cases, su¬ 
perior to Covering them. In some cases where I have put up apparatus, 1 
nave found some slight alterations in the replacing the pipes, &c., necessary; 
which I find myself caRed upon to^niake without any expense to my employer^, 
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I have lately heated a iiew house, 300 ft. long, and 40 ft. wide, for T. Ashton 
Smith, Esq., it was not finished till the latter end of November, when the 
bricks and mortar were all very wet and cold, as well as the ground and 
drains. The apparatus was put to work as soon as finished : of course it 
was not to be expected that there would be a sufficient quantity of heat at 
firsti which has been the case in tliis most extraordinary severe winter; this is 
nut at all surprising at a time when there has been a general complaint of want 
of heat under ail systems. 

I shall feel great plvasure in showing any gentlemen my houses and plants ; 
they will then be convinced that the fault is not in the system, though at first 
I think it was not applied by me in the most«beneficial manner.— John Penn. 
Lewkham, March 15. 1841. 

Mr. Penn's Mode of Healing and VentUating Hothouses. —From the account 
you gave of it in the Gardener's Magaane for March, 1840, and my high 
opinion of the author, I was inclined to become quite a convert to the system, 
but a recent visit to the seat of T. A. Smith, Esq., Tidworth House, llants, 
has quite altered my views on the subject. ^ 

Mr. Smith being a gentleman of immense wealth, and p.articularly attached 
to horticultural pursuits, had allowed the system to be ailoptcd to great extent 
under the immediate superintendence of Mr. Penn, sparing no expense and 
grudging no sacrifice, to give the system a fair trial. The result, I am sorry 
to state, terminated in utter disappointment. The heated air from the tubes 
in place of revolving, as shown by the arrows in your section, Vol. for 1840, 
fig. 19. p. 123., remained perfectly stagnant and stationary at the top of the 
house ; and in place of being a '* uniform revolving heat,” us stated by 
Mr. Penn, was in reality remarkably partial, and deficient of the desired 
temperature, had it been general; as a proof of which, during the late frost 
the houses and pits were completely covered with a sheet of ice and snow, 
except a small space at the top directly over each of the lubes (which in this 
instance were situated inside); the branches of the peach trees enjoving the 
warm air from the mouths of the tubes were in full blossom, whilst the other 
branches showed not the least symptoms of excitement; at the same tyue, the 
. houses and pits requiring a higher temperature could not be raised alxive 40'’, 
the frost at that time amounting only to UPi This deficiency, I understood, 
was at first attributed to the improper attention of the men in charge of the 
fires. One of Mr. Penn’s foremen was immediately sent down, who, after 
sitting up all night, succeeded in only maintaining a lower temperature than 
the regular attendants, under similar circumstances. The fuel used there is 
the anthracite coal. Lest the desideratum should have arisen from fresh 
damp materials, absorption, and the like, a patient and protracted trial of a 
couple of months was still persisted in, after which the necessity of abandoning 
the system was deemed indispensable. The exposed pipes and movable sashes 
are now resumed and accompanied b^ their anticipated favourable results. 
A little reflection might possibly convince any one of the impracticability of 
keeping the sashes screwed down, as advised, during a scorching summer’s day. 
The powerful boiler erected by Mr. Penn still remains, and is much approved 
of, performing that work with ease, which, during the concealment of the pipes, 
it was incapable of. 

A large span-roofed conservatory, 300 ft. in length by 40 ft. in brsadth, has 
during the past autumn and winter been erected at Tidworth House, for the 
culture of both horticultural and floricultural productions, and also to furnish 
an agreeable retreat and promenade for the family during the winter months. 
The interior contains two lar^e longitudinal beds, or borders, interrupted by a 
circle of gravel and a transyerse walk in^fhe centre of the bouse, one broad 
gravel walk in the middle, and two narrower ones on either side. It is heated 
by Mr. Penn from one large boiler; the hot-water pipes are arranged under 
the centre of the two borders, transmitting heated air to the house by means 
of cylindrical metallic tubes, about 20 ft. apart; a line of circular gratings in 
the centre of the three gravel walks, intended to reeSve the cold air, com- 
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municate with the transverse drains in the interstices of the tubes. They 
succeeded with great diiliculty in keeping out the frost during the late severe 
winter, and now the season is further advanced, and the weather more clement, 
the plants and vegetables look remarkably well, reflecting great credit on Mr. 
Saunders, the gardener, who is a young man particularly assiduous and per¬ 
severing in his habits, and of very superior ability. * 

It must be distinctly understood that no perceptible current of revolving air 
was ever discovered cither in this or the former-mentioned structures, during 
the closed state of the sashes, (naturally an ascent of heated air from the 
tubes to their vertex, amounting, perhaps, to an agitating current, but no re¬ 
volution,) consequently ventilation was resorted to, and is continued in the 
Usual way, and it is expected, before another winter ensues, the pipes will be 
exposed, and thus a due chance of the requisite emission of heat aflbrded them. 

It was glazed by IVIr. Drake, with British sheet glass, which gives it a re¬ 
markably neat ahd elegant appearance; but the laps being entirely closed with 
putty, or other cement, an immense drip of condensed vapour is the con- 
seiiuencc, which evil, it is thought, will lead to the tedious expedient of 
reopening the laps. — O. C. March 11. IS-ll. 

On this communication we have to observe that we recommended Mr. 
Penn's mode of heating on the following grounds; 1. because it had attained 
what .always has appeared to us a very desirable object in hothouses (see 
lUiuyr. of Gard., edit. 1824, p. 313.), the comjilcte circulation of the air 
within, without admitting any air from without, and without diminishing its 
moisture : 2. because Mr. I’cnn authorised us to state (see our Volume for 
1840, p. 128.) that, in any case in which he was employed, if he were not suc- 
ru.ssful, he would reinstate the houses as he found them, at his own expense; 
so that no gentleman by trying his plan could be any great loser; and 3. 
knowing .Mr. Penn to be a man of probity and property, we felt confident, as 
we now do, that he would be able, .as well as willing, to keep his word. 

That Mr. Penn has not been successful cither in producing sufficient heat, 
or ill cfTccting a complete circulation of the air, in more than one instance, is 
a fact %> hich cannot, be denied : but, us he has been most successful in the 
case ofliis own houses, and also in those of Mr. Wilmott, the fault is evidently 
not in the principle, bui in it^ application. Having brought Mr. Penn’s 
s}'stein into notice, however, we must leave it to work its way among other 
systems; and, though we are satisfied that the circulation of the air in hot- 
lu>i.'.scs is an advantage, and that the system of cross drains which Mr. Penn 
• ailopts is the best hitherto devised for this purpose, yet we by no means ex¬ 
pect that every gardener is to agree with us in ojiinion. We know that there 
arc some who set little value on the circulation of air among plants, except in 
the case of setting fruits; but we have never been among that number. In¬ 
dependently of the plants, the advant.'igc of a circulation, in all houses which 
are to bo walked into in order to examine the productions, will not, we think, 
be denied, except by those who wish to deprive Mr. Penn’s .system of all 
merit whatever. Were Mr. Ashton Smith’s conservatory ours, we would try 
Mr. Penn’s sj'stcra two or three times, before we would pve up the advantages 
of air in motion to walk in. 

It will be seen by a previous communication from Mr, Penn, as well as in 
the artic[p by M. N. T., in our January Number, p. 42., that Mr. Penn has 
inade several improvements in his arrangements, one of the greatest of which 
is placing the pipes in front, and another is {dacing those in the middle of 
span-roofed hotfecs in an uncovered drain or box, with which the cross drains 
communicate. Witl* respect to a passage in’the above communication in 
which the writer speaks of “ the imnracticability qf keeping the sashes screwed 
down, as advised, during a*scorching summer’s day,” we can only say thM, if 
any thing of this kind has been advised by us, we are in error j if Mr. Penn 
has advised it it is rather singular, because in the summer season he always 
opens the top sashes of his own houses. ‘If the writer alludes to us, it must 
be to the following ptBsage: “ W^icn it appears desirable to change the air of 
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the house, this is not 'done opening the sashes in the usual way, but by 
taking the stoppers out of openings, &c., in the drain containing the not>water 
pipes, and communicating with the open air.” {Card. Mag., 1840, p. 122.) 
Mis pass^e, it should have been stated, refers only to winter treatment, the 
article having been written in February. — Cond. 

Mr. Pentrs Mode of Healing at Chatsworth. — In our Volume for 1840, 
p. 578., we have stated that an orchidaceous house at Chatsworth is “ being 
neated by Mr. Penn,” and we have given a section of the house. Mr. Penn, 
as well as some other<eorrespondents, has called our attention to the following 
paragraph in the Gard. Chron. for January 30. “ There is no truth in the state¬ 
ment mentioned by a constant reader, that either the orchidaceous house or the 
vast conservatory at Chatsworth is heated upon Mr. Penn’s jilan. We strongly 
advise him not to adopt this inuch-talked-of method of heating, concerning 
which we shall have some observations to offer in our next number.” (Gard. 
Chron., Jan. 30. p. 73.) We were aware of the paragraph, but did not think 
it worth notice, being satisfied of the truth of our assertion in the passage 
to which we have above referred. Mr. Penn, however, looks upon it in a 
different light, and requests us to state that he has heated an orchidaceous 
house at Chatsworth, and that it has given satisfaction ; in proof of which he 
has shown us a letter from Mr. Paxton, from which wc extract the following 
passage: “ I have great pleasure in being able to express my entire satis¬ 
faction as to the efficiency of heat at command, and the general working of 
this excellent method of heating in the houses here. I perceive it is creating a 
great stir in Loudon’s Magmine, but people will continue to write about 
what is a riddle to themselves.”—(Signed) Joseph PajctoH. Chaisworlk Gardens, 
Jan. 13. 1841. 

See, on the same subject, Mr. Main, in p. 208. 

Mr. Niven’s Stove for various Purposes. (p. 40.) — I am surjirised to find 
that any man wjtb the slightest pretensions to practical knowledge in any of 
the departments of gardening siiould ever venture, in 1841, to propose, and 
far less to advocate, the adaptation of one house for so many purposes; and, 
according to his own account, with the most sanguine expectationsjof success 
in all. Should therefore the result be such as Mr. Niven hoUls out, and the 
public are given to expect; we may bid farewell to any thing like extensive 
ranges of glass being put up in future. Really one would suppose that, instead 
of Mr. Niven having been in the habit of enlightening the horticultural world 
with something new, either in his tasteful suitable erections as a garden 
architect and landscape-gardener, or superior system of management, as one 
would be led to expect from his former, and I believe present, practice as a 
superintending practical gardener, he had just awakened out of a com¬ 
fortable sleep, which he had been snugly enjoying for these last thirty or forty 
years, and had written his article before he was quite awake ; so far does he 
appear to be in the wake of the march of improvement on most of the topics 
he has advanced. For example, Mr. Niven talks of the youth of queen 
pines started at two years old! Why, any practical gardener who knows 
any thing at all of growing pines would rarely have a two-ycar-old queen 
pine in his house; as, under judicious management, with even the old-fashioned 
bottom-heating medium of tan, with all the risks of burning, as it is called, 
the queen pine will produce a better fruit, yes, a heavier fruit, gnd 1 will 
vouch as well flavoured, at eighteen months as ever Mr. Niven’s would ; and I 
will allow him to add another year to his too early fruiting plants, with all the 
advantages of his bed of nutntivc matter, as a medium for planting in, as well 
as his magazine of moist heated air into the bargain. -- 

Again, Mr. Niven, speakjng of the giyava (/'sidium Cattleyrfnuni), hopes 
that it will prove an interesting and desirable addition to the dessert. Why, 
Psldium Cattleydnum has been proved to be what he, Mr. Niven, lumes to 
see it j and was sent to table as a dessert fruit in the neighbourhood of Lon¬ 
don, and also to the tables of mhny of the nobility and gentry throughout 
England, a dozen years ago. ' 
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Not only, also, does Mr. Niven’s horticultural stove exceed anj’ tlung here¬ 
tofore erected in its suitability to all sorts of vegetable productions, but in 
the manner in which it expedites their perfection ; as, for instance, in regard 
to the cucumber, Mr. Niven affirms that, in six weeks from sowing, cucum¬ 
bers were cut from 16 in. to 2 ft. in length! 

In conclusion, 1 beg tolsbserve that there is nothing I should more desire 
than to meet in competition with Mr. Niven and his pipe-heated vine borders, 
with one which 1 should lay down on the old-ffishioned plan, which, for Mr. 
Niven’s information, 1 will state in detail. It is as fo)}ows: let the border 
be excavated 12 ft. wide, 3 ft. deep at the wall of the house, sloping to 4 ft. 
at the walk, along the side of .which is to be made a drain to carry off all 
superabundant water. Let then the bottom be pared and beaten as smooth 
and firm as it possibly can be made. Then fill in a layer of any dry rubbish, 
brickbats, if to be had, to the depth of one foot. Over this let there be 
closely fitted a Sod, of from two to three inches thick, with the grass side 
downj and over that the compost. The materials, and the component parts 
of which being a matter of opinion, I shall leave every one to judge for them¬ 
selves. Thus the border, when fidished, would in compost be 2Tt. deep at 
the wall of the house, and 3 ft. at the walk. A border jircpared and planted 
after this method, protecting the stems and roots with litter in winter and 
early spring forcing, I will engage to furnish as well ripened wood, to produce 
as early and as abundant a crop, and as well flavoured fruit, as Mr. Niven 
can possibly do with his expensive pipe-heated border. Nay better; for 1 am 
convinced that to heat pipes encased in the earth, so that their influence shall 
be felt one foot from the drain or cut in which they are laid, will cause the 
earth to become baked to that consistency that every particle of that nutritious 
matter which constitutes the food of the plant would be utterly destroyed,-— 
Cnthii. Jiclfnst, ATarch 9. IS-ll. 

Comparutii'c Temperatufv of different Years, (p. I-IT.)—I have perused with 
much pleasure, and I trust some profit, the ingenious article on the subject of 
temperature by N. M. T., though I difler from him in some particulars. In 
the fir-. i)lace, iustc;pd of the average temperature not varying more than half 
a degra.', it will be found to vary lus much as 6° ; so that the seasons would 
appear to be not “ invariably alike,” but rather invariably unlike. A warm 
suuimer dues not always follow a cold winter; though this is frequently the 
case. It is more certain that a series of cold scasohs is succeeded by a series 
of diot ones. I do not think plants can be acclimatised, They arc, in my 
• opinion, immutable in their natures. A stunted exotic will bear, for in.stance, 
more cold than one grown so as to exhibit its natural vigour; but take a cut¬ 
ting from it, grow it as it grows in its native country, and it will be found to 
possess its original suce|)tibility. Seedlings, even without crossing, do vary; 
and by always selecting the hardiest, a little may be done in the way of ac¬ 
climatising, in the course of successive generations, but not mueh. — if. 
Londonj Feh., 18+1. 

Architectural Objects in Gardens. — You cannot think how cordially I agree 
with you in the opinion that no architectural object ought to rise out of dug 
ground. To bS^kets, rustic objects, rockwork, and almost every thing, I 
api^ the same rule, and so outrageously fastidious am I on this point, tW, 
in English or turf gardens, I cannot bear to see even shrubs do so; even the 
dug clunifis in the grounds I fill so that the plants overstep, as it were, their 
bounds, and kiss the turf on each side, and cut or train them so as to main- 
tiun thtlr form perfect; but I detest to see that form marked out by a staring 
piece of sodden cartl). I could almost quarrel with you for digging round the 
hillocks m the Derby Arboretum. — N. M. T. Feb. 16+1. 

The hillocks alluded to are not t8 be dug, but 8nly to be covered with short 
grass till the plants are so fm- grown as to render this care unnecessary. (See 
Gard, JUag. for 1641, p. 5+2.) 

ShriveUufi of Grapes. — In p. 170. I observe an article on the shrivelinw 
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of gr 2 q)es,by Mr. R. £rriDgton,in which. I think, he misrepresents the article 
by me in p. 45.; and, presuming that the Magiizine is open for mutual discussion 
upon gardening topics, I take this opportunity of forwarding a few remarks 
on Mr. Errington’s paper, as far as it relates to mine. In the first place, he 
states that Mr. R. Wilson “ has had a vinery, in which, whilst the atmo> 
sphere in the house was West Indian, the roots were at the same time under¬ 
going all the rigours of a Siberian winter.” Now this I do not mean to deny, 
but 1 would like to know what Mr, Errington would have done if he had been 
placed in similar circiunstanccs. Let him suppose himself at the foot of the 
north side of the Carter Fells, a range of hills, or rather mountains, which 
divides the counties of Northumberland and Roxburgh, with a large vinery 
just on the point of coming into flower, which he hud to attend to during a 
truly Siberian-like winter night. In such a manner I was situated in March 
1837. The previous month was very mild and fine weather, as was all the 
spring, taking it in a general view; but, if Mr. Errington will take the trouble 
of referring to the several meteorological journals for March, 1837, he will 
find that there were eight days of continued frost in London, commencing on 
the 19th. Now, let him think what it would be in Scotland, where nature 
does not bless us with such mild wmters as you have in England. I find on 
comparing my journal with the article by me in the Magazine, that I have 
made a mistake in stating that the external thermometer stood at 13° ; it was 
at 18° upon the 24th of March, 1837; and I mentioned it only as an evidence 
against Dr. Idndley's opinion quoted by W. H. Mr. Errington, after alluding 
to the Siberian winter which he says our vine roots were undergoing, adds, 
alluding to me, “ now this he has done three successive yearsbut, if he will 
take the trouble to examine my paper, he will find that I never so much as 
alluded to such a thing. I said that we never had a shriveled grape during 
the three years I was at Edgerston. Mr. Errington afterwards states that I 
said that by these means I obtained the medal at the Jedburgh Society ; this 
also is erroneous; and, in making the assertion, he has fallen into just the very 
error that he complains of j-our Cotswold correspondent committing, namely, 
jumping at conclusions, which, by the by, I think ho ouglit not to have men¬ 
tioned when we take his own conclusions into consideration. I had it not in 
my power to take mcilals ; as 1 was at the tlnie alluded to, in 1837, foreman 
under Mr. Thomas Weir, who is allowed to be one of the best forcing gar¬ 
deners in the South of Scbtland. As 1 am upon the subject of the ’shriveling 
of grapes, which certainly is an important one, I may be pardoned for giving 
my opinion on it once more. As 1 stated before, 1 do not think that it pro¬ 
ceeds from coldness of the outside border; that, of course, will have a ten¬ 
dency to weaken the vine, but it has nothing to do with shriveling. Nor do 
I acquiesce with W. H. in supposing that it proceeds from the richness of the 
border. 1 have seen a good many vinerie-s, where I considered the vines over- 
luxuriant, in different parts of the country; and, when such is the case, the 
vines are generally long-jointed and unfruitful; but, in my humble opinion, in 
many such instances, even that might be obviated by proper pruning, and 
ripening the wood well in the autumn. In any house under my charge, I 
should not like to be tied to either one or two modes of 'pruning, which, I 
presume, ought to depend entirely upon the habit of the vine. In fact, I do 
not believe there is one case out of ten, where shriveling proceeds /rom the 
border at all. In most instances it is the want of proper attention to heat 
and air, at that particular period of the growth of the grapes when they com¬ 
mence colouring; and, where there is a miscellaneous collection of vines in 
one bouse, that period is attended with no small risk. V^'hat strengthens my 
opinion is, the disease is not^so prevalent jn Scotland as it is in England, and 
consequently artificial means arc to be thc'more relied upon, such as fire, &c. 
In fact, by superior growers, the fires are never dropped at all, applying either 
less or more, until the fruit is all cut, and the wood well ripened ; s6 diat the 
atmosphere is always dry, which is^ so essential to the proper culture of the 
vipe, as soon as the grapes commence colouring. Of the fineries that 1 alluded 
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to, p. 45, the first was usually started about the first of January, and the next 
in April.— Robert Wilton, gardener to W. Grey, Etq. Norton, March 6. 1841. 

Trammittion of CuUingt by Post.-- In p. 88. 1 observe a note respecting 
the transmission of cuttings by post, wherein it is recommended to wrap them 
in tin-foil. I consider the employment of this substance quite unnecessary ; 
for the only danger is that'of the cuttings being broken, should the letfar be 
crushed or doubled across its length, aud against a force that would effiict this, 
the tin-foil would afford but little if any resistance. — 1). Saul, Lancaiter, 
Feb. 1841. 


Art. IV. Queries and Ansusers. 

PREVEyTtna Hares and Rabbits from injuring the Bark of Trees. — A corre¬ 
spondent in p. 416. enquires whether there is any preparation which will 
prevent hares and rabbits injuring young trees. I have used very extensively 
a mixture of soot and milk, and found it very successful. The soot and milk 
should be well mixed together tilj they arc of the consistency of paint, and 
applied with a brush to the steins of the trees when the weather is dry. I 
have used it for some years in the plantations here, where previously the ash 
trees, even of considerable size, were much gnawed by the hares and rabbits. 
The black colour which remains upon the trees for two or three years is of no 
consequence in a plantation, though it might be objectionable in a pleasure- 
ground or shrubbery. — W. Lrveson Gower, Jiin. 'I^sey Place, Godstone. 

To prevent the Ravages of Hares and Rabbits on Forest Trees, (p. 96.) — 
To one gallon of coal tar add 3 lb. of hog’s lard, increasing it to any extent, 
applying it with the hand or a painter’s brush (the former I consider best) to 
the height of 4 or 5 feet. This will prove an effectual remedy, such being 
their aversion from tar, that, were a circle drawn round a tree at a small distance 
from it, they will rarely or never enter it. I need not add, this will not in the 
least injure the trees.— .John Fish. Cohiey House, Hertfordshire, Feb. 12. 1841. 

Felli'g resinous Trees. —What season do you consider the best for cutting 
down the timber of the spruce fir, Scotch pine, and other resinous trees ? — 
W. L. Gower, jutt. • 

We should say any time in the course of the winter months, the sap being 
then in a comparatively donnant state. In Sweden, and in the Alps and 
Pyrenees, resinous trees are felled during summer as well ns winter, not 
^ because it is the best season, but because it is the most convenient one. See 
Arb. Brit., vol. viii. p. 2135. We shall be glad to hear the opinions and 
practices of practical men in Britain on this subject.— Cond. 

Painting Vines with Clay. (p. 96.) — Allow me to ask Mr. Fish whether 
painting vines with clay, soft soap, and sulphur, is a cure for the curl, as well 
as a preventive of the hatching of the eggs of insects ? — W. H’Uson. Brag- 
den Gardens, Northumberland, Feb. 15. 1841. 


Art. V. Llography of the late Mr. William Beattie, F.H.S. 

From the commencement of the Gardener's Magaiine it has been usual to 
notice inSividuals who have distinguished themselves in the profession, and to 
offer some tribute of respect to their memory when they have been removed 
by dcat'.i from tiie sphere of their usefulness, to the regret of their friends and 
of those who have qjther benefited from their advice, or profited by their in¬ 
struction ; to few could such a mark of respect be offered with more propriety 
than to the late William Bgattic, Fttl.S., who, fdr a long series of years con¬ 
ducted the gardening and foresting departments, as well as the improvements 
gcnemlly^on the extensive estates of the Kight Honourable the Earl of Mans¬ 
field, at Scone, near Perth. I have long, expected that some of his pupils 
more competent thaik myself would have performed the task which I hWe 
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Bi<^apJiy: — William Beattie. 

undertaken ; but, as no one has felt it to be his duty to do so, I beg to sup, 
the omission by the accompanying memoir, for the particulars of which I am 
partly indebted to his nephew, oiy friend and fellow-pupil at Scone, Mr. Booth, 
now the gardener and general superintendant at Carclew, Cornwall. 

The subject of this brief notice was born at Wasthill in the parish of Old 
Rain, Aberdeenshire, in 1758, and from being an only son was originally in¬ 
tended for the church; with this view hb early years were passed at the 
palish school, where he obtained a far more liberal education than usually 
ialb to the lot of those who even at the present day adopt the profession of a 
gardener ; and to this very circumstance did he often look back with great 
satisfaction, and ascribe much of the success and happiness that attcndcif him 
through life. Just as his friends had made arrangements for sending him to 
college he had the misfortune to meet with a serious accident which confined 
him for a long time, and ultimately had the effect of completely altering his 
future plans and prospects ; the delicate state of hb health rendering a change 
advisable, he removed to the neighbouring parish of Moncymusk where some 
of his friends resided, and there he formed the resolution of becoming a 
gardener. Sir Archibald Grant, justly celebrated as one of the greatest 
planters of hb time, and of whom Scotland has reason to be prOud, was then 
carrying on extensive alterations at his seat; and, considering this would be a 
good sdiool, he made application, and was successful in gaining admission to 
the gardens of Moncymusk, where he served hb apprenticeship; on its ex¬ 
piration he went to Edinburgh, and was employed at Arnistoii, the seat of the 
then Lord President Dundas, at that time a notctl place for young gardeners. 
From thence he went to London, with letters of introduction to his coun¬ 
trymen, Mr. Malcolm, the eminent nurseryman at Stockwcll, and Mr. Forsyth 
of the Apothecaries’ Garden at Chelsea; and, by means of their recommendation, 
be soon succeeded in obtaining the situation of gardener to the Marquess of 
Bute, at his seat in Hampshire: but the greater part of the time (neatly 
twenty years) which he resided in England, he acted as land-steward and 
pardener at Losset Hall in Yorkshire, and to the Duke of Dorset, at Knowle 
in Kent. Hb intimacy with Mr. Forsyth continued until the death of the 
tatter, in 1804; it was entirely through that , gentleman he was introduceil to 
the late Earl of Mansfield, ^nd received hb-appointment to 8cone, where he 
lived for nearly thirty-four years. The formation of the gardens, and con¬ 
ducting of the very exteifsive alterations and improvements during this long 
period, at that princely place, will remain for many years as a proof of -his 
talent and ability. He was kind and considerate to those employed under him; 
and I believe nothing gave him more real pleiLsurc than to sec his young as¬ 
sistants endeavouring to improve themselves in matters regarding their pro¬ 
fession, or to hear of their good success in life after they bad left Scone. On 
his retiring from the arduous duties of his situation in 1837, the late Lord 
Mansfield not only allowed him to retain his salary, but presented him with 
several articles of value. Amongst the latter, an elegant silver box, engraven 
with an inscription expressive of hb esteem and regard. Indeed all the 
members of that noble family were unremitting in their attention to him during 
the remainder of his life. ‘■ 

He was a corresponding member of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
and a fellow of the Horticultural Society of London, to both of which he con¬ 
tributed one or two papers, which are published in their Transactiom. He 
was married, but had no family, and died ou th» 2d of April, 183!). His remains 
were interred in the churchyard at New Scone, (as well as those of Mrs. 
Beattie who survived him only twelve months,) near te the monument now 
erecting by public subscription to commemorate the unfortunate Douglas, 
who was mso at one time Hb pupil and kssistanU —Jamet Duncan. Dating 
Park, AUon, Hanit, March 3. 1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Lisf<^ Plants adapted for a Conservative Wall, with 
Remarks on some of the Species. By John Scott. 

In' accordance with your wish,’expressed on the cover of the Gardotcr’s Ma¬ 
gazine for Dec. 1840, I have forwarded to you a list of plants calculated for 
a flued (or otherwise heated) wall, with the means of protection, inmiliu' to 
that at Chatsworth. I have arrang^ it according to the natural system; but 
I have omitted the sub-orders on purpose, in order,to shorten the article as 
much as {jossiblc. I am afraid you will think that it is still too voluminous, and, 
perhaps, that I am too sanguine with regard to some of the species ; but, 
as I have not inserted any plant upon the authority of others, but have con¬ 
fined myself to my own knowledge and experiepte on the subject, I send it 
witli the greater confidence. As it may be e^ed whence I drew my ex¬ 
perience, 1 mjswcr, that the greater portion of my life has been devoted to 
the pursuit of botany and gardening. Early taught to range the mountain 
steep in search of plants, 1 natundly imbibed a taste for them; for, at the 
age of 14, 1 had acquired, perhaps, more hard names than generally fall to 
the lot of gardeners. At that period the names were chiefljr cryptogamic ; 
but .sinccfUien a much wider sphere of botanic research and floricultural action 
has been my hap. • . 

Bred in some of the best plant gardens of Europe, I have had an opportiw 
nity of becoming acquainted with thousands of sfiecies little known to some 
of my brethren of tlio spade. Amongst these gardens, that of Edinburgh 
vaa a field rich with interest and instruction to me, and particularly in the 
kind of plants composing my list; and it was from the herbarium and notes 
I made there, and at Biel in East Lothian, that 1 have principally been able 
to compile it ; altliough I have pressed into my service many species from 
other collections, indeed, wherever I may have seen them tried out. At 
Clermont, under Mr. M'lntosh, I had facilities of testing a great .many 
kinds, both in the open borders and against the walls. Nor have I been in¬ 
attentive in visiting the nurseries around London, and in gleaning what informa¬ 
tion 1 could on tliis very iqteresting subject. But the most important collection, 
and that which abounds in the greatest number of species, and from which 
I have drawn liberally, is tiic Jardin des Plantes at Paris, numbering about 
18,000 kimk. Here I had an opportunity of reconsidering nearly all that I 
had knownoefore on the subject; and, although I have perhaps enumerated 
some species little known in England, yet our communication with our neigh¬ 
bours is'’'sb easy,* that they may soon be procured. Thus far I have endea¬ 
vour^ to show that «my list is not founded upon a theoretical, but upon a 
practical basis; and, should it be the means of causing even one more plant to 
bo cultivated out of doors, I shall feel more than repaid for having ftirnuhed it. 

Here I had intended to have mode a few remarks upon the building, beat¬ 
ing, and gcticral management of a conservative wall, but 1 find that I must 
postpone these to a future opportunity. • 

Ilford Nursery, JaiP, 28. 1841 

184r.-.V. 8d Ser. 
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Plants adapted for a Conservative Wall, ■ 


Those species marked 

THanunculaccce, 
n^matis L. 

-(-hhincnsis Retz, 
*jap6nica Dec. 
-|-fl6rida Thuub, 

•fflore pUno A. R. 
*Siebdi(lti D. Don. 
«caerulea Lindt. 
♦crispa B. M. 

Winteriices! R. Sr. 
nifcium L. 

*fIoridhnutn Ellit 
enisatum L. 

V )anrifl6rum Mictu. 
interflWilld. 
arom^tica Willd. 

MagnorAceai Dec. St/tt. 
Magnolia L. 
"tgrandifidra L. 
+several varieties. 

' -glauca L. 

■ ronspfcua Satis. 

■ -poquirea B. M. 

■ gracilis Par Lend. 

■ Tuscata Andr. 

■ -puinila Andr. 
Diltettincea: Dec. 
Hibb^rtia L. 

Cunninghtoua R. Br. 
voldbilis L. 
dentata B. R. 
groBsularUefolia B.M. 

Sehizandrdcecc Arb. Brit. 
Schizitndra lURclue. 

coccinea Mkluc. 
Kadsura Willd. 

jaiidnica Wdtd. 
Menispermdccee Dec. Pr. 
Cdcculus BauA. 
•carolinus Dec. 
Menisp^rmum L. 
-l-canad^nse L. 
'fdailricum Dec. 
fsmiMcinuin Dec. 
longifblium Horl. Par. 
Berberaceae Lindt. 
Berberts L. 
ddlcis Sw. 
f rotuodiiolia llorl, 

l^dealbilta B. R. 

^ Mahonia Nutt, 
tfascicuihris Dec. 


with a star {f \ are the i 
dagger (f) tne most so. 

♦nervosa NtM. 
+Aquifdlinm Nutt. 
■frepens G. Don 

And probably all 
the new sorts sent 
home by M. Hsu-tweg. 
Nandina L. 

'l-doracstica L. . 

Tumarideea' Dec. Syst. 

Adluinia Dec. 

♦cirrhosa Dec. 

Crucidceec Arb. Brit. 

Mathiok L. 

♦fcnestralis Jacq. 
Cheir&nthus L. 

♦routA bills B. M. 
frutcscens Pers. 
♦/inifolius Dec. 

./beris L. 

♦semperfldrens (S') 
gibraltarica B. M. 
Z>epidium L. 
♦graminifdlium Car. 
iEthionema Dec. 
-)-mcnibranacea Itort. 
•corifolia IT. Paris. 
Moricandia Sw. 
arviSnsis Sa<. 

. Telia 2/. 

+Pseudo-Cytisus L. 
Ztlla Dec. 

jHyagrdidcs Dec. 
Crambe L. 
fruticosa Dec. 
Capjmriddcea; Lindl. 
Capparis L. 

♦spindsa L. 
ovata Desf. 
egyptia Detit. 
’Reseddcco! Dec. Thcor. 
Reseda Willd. 
glauca Sjireng. 
scoparia Spreng. 
fruticuld^a S})reng. 
Cisidcco! Lindl. 
(.'istus L. 
inciinus L. 

‘ cymdsus Ptm. 
xalvisefdlius //. 
♦latifblius Sv. 
lieli&pthcmum Touru. 
♦Lilianotis Willd. 
♦algarvense Dm. 


lore hardy: those with a 

♦forraosum Dun. 

Many other species 
are equally beautiful, 
and well calculated 
fur the bottom of a 
wall or rockwork. 

Vofygatdcece Arb. Brit. 

Po^'gala L. , 

oppositifolia B. R. 
grandiflura Lud. B. ('. 
bruoteolata B. M. 
spcciosa B. R. 
Muraltia Dec. 

Ileisterio B. M. 
mixta B. AI. 

Mtindia Dec. 
spinosa Dec. 

PUlosjwrnccte Arb. Brit. 
Billardicra Sm. 

sc&ndeiis Sw. FI. Aus/. 
♦hmgifldni B. Mag. 
mutabiiis B. At. 
♦ovalis Limit. 

Sdllya Lindl. 
heteropli^lla Limit. 
liiiehris Lindt. 
angustifulia Lindt. 
I'roniiyn Lind.'. 

elcgans Lindt. 
Pittdspomm Banks 
*7’t>bira Ait. 

fol. varicgiitit//(w/. 
unduliituni B. R. 
tomentosum Bonp.' 
hlrtum Witfd. 

Bursiiria 
spinosa B. M. 
VraHkcnykceei Dec. Prod. 
Frunkenia L. 
corynibusa Desf. 

Car^iophulldccee Arb.Br. 
Dianthus L. 
arbdscula.R. R. 
fniticdsus FI. Gr. 
carolinitinus. 
*(l».yo[)h(lliis L. 

, ♦fruticosus //or/. 
Drypis L. 
spinosa L. 

Lindceee Arb. Brit. 
Linuni L. 

. *il£lvum M'ittd. 
trfgynum L. 
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mth Beimrhs on some of the Species. 


quadrifolium 
suffinidcosum 
arborcum h, 
mondgynum Hmt. 

yiakacea Dec. Prod. 


iWilval,. 
fcop&ria Jacq. 
capcnsis B. R, 
asperrima Jacq. 
miniata Cav. 

'>Crec««o Hort. 

*Munroid«a B. R. 
rosea Flor. Mcx. 
obtusiloba B*M. 
Lav&tcm L. 
acerifdlia Lois. 

O'lbia Cav. 
Pseudo-O'lbia Bow. 
triloba B. M. 

♦inarftinia Dec. Fh Fr. 
//iblscus L. 
hispid us B. R. 

Bnmbacca: Dec. Prod. 


Plagiunthus Forst. 
divaricatus Forst. 


Slcrctdidcem I.indl. 
Sterciilia L. 

/datmiirdliu L. 

B^imeriiici^. . 
roinmersdnio And. Rqr. 
dasyphylia And. 

Lasiopclaldcca:. 
Thftmasia Dec. 

• solan^cca Dec. 
llennftnnio L. 
pliciita .Tarq. 
salvifblia Cav. 
scabra .Jacq. 

Mahcmia L. 
pinnata B. M. 
iiicisa B. M. 


Tilincixe Dec. lirod. 
Entelea B. M. 

arborc^ens B. M. 
Sparrni&nnia D. M. 
africiina B. M. 


EUeocarpdceee. 
Elteocirpus Burnt. 
cyaneus B. B. 

GmrdomviCes. 
'Stufirta* Wflld. 
•virrfnica Willd. 
Gordonia Ellis 
*Lasmnthu8 L. 
♦pubescens Pursh 

‘CameUiaceve. 
Camellia L. 
japonica L. 

Many varieties. 
77/00 L. 

•*viridis L. 
eur>dides Lind/. 
olcifera B. B. 
Sasanqua Thunb. 
n/alidora B. R. 
reticulata B. R. 

Aurantiacetc llort. I.ign. 
Citrus L. 

A/edica 

Limetta 

Linidnum 

Aeida 

uurantium L.§ 
\\t/l>crici)cc<r Lindt. 

//ypericum L. 
can^riensc L. 
patuluin Thunb. 
Urdliim B. M. 
balcaricum L. 
rosmarinilblium Dec. 
rmi/ctrirbliuin Willd. 
d'bris L. 

fascir 1 d^tunl I.am. 
And sevend others. 

heerdeea: Lindl. 
AVer L. 

*obl6ngum Wall. 
paliuiitum Thunb. 

Dot/oj/teacca: Dec, 
Dodon/c'o L. 
trimietra Andr. 
osplenifolia Rudg.- 


tHelidceeB Dec. 
AfeliaL. 

*Azedttrach L. 
austrMis Swl, 

A beautiful plant of 
this fine tree, tliaf had 
attained the height of 
18 ft. and 3 in. diam. 
^as killed in 1838 in 
the .Tard. des Plantes. 
It flowered profusely 
every y/ar. 

Ekebergio Lam. . 
capensis Lorn. 

yUdcemLladL 

Cissus L. 

capensis Willd. 
♦quinata Ait. 

Killed at Paris to 
the ground in 1838. 
Tropablea: Dec. Prod.' 
Tropai''olum 
aufincum B. R. 
pcntaphy'llum B. R. 
tricolorum B. Af. 
brachyceras B. AT. 
Ojo/idt'ceJDec. 
O'xalis L. 

creniita Horl. 
liHgoph^lldcea: llort. L. 
Fagbnio Dec. 

arabica Dec. 

Larreo Cav. 

nitida Cav. 
Zygoph^llum L. 
fcc'tiduin L. 
dlbiim Dec. 

Riitdeea Dec. Prod. 
Rutisf. 

angiistifolia Pers. 
albtflora B. AT. >• 
chalapcnsis //or?. Par. 
Aplophyllum ,Tuss. 
suaveolens Don 
/inifbliuin Don 
Adcn&ndra Willd. 
uniflbra Willd. 
specibsa B. AT. 


These five species ought to be^lantcd on a,very porous subsoil or well- 
drained border, and exposed to the full sun in summer ; for it is a mistaken 
practice of many to shade oranges during the summer months. On the Con¬ 
tinent thdy arc always exposed to the hottest sun, which is rational, as the 
wood has the advantage of being better ripened, and, is consequently enabl^ 
to resist the winter better. 
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Emplci'inim 
scrrulatum Sm. 
CoiTse'a L. 
diba Atidr. Rep. 
riifa 

pulch^lla Sw. 
speciosa B, R. 

Zieria 

Smithit Bot. Rep. 
Corittcem Hort. Lig. 
Coriilria Kist. 
♦sarmentosa Font. 

Cehstraceec Dec. 
Eiidnymus Tourn. 
*jap6nicus T/iimb. 

•fol. angdnt Hort. 
*f61 aureis Hort. 
Iticidus JD. Don 
Celastrus L. 
punctutus Dec. 
tctrngunu$ Dec. 
Ar/uifotidccce Dec. Prod. 
Casstne L. 

capensis L. 

Harto^in Dec. 
capensis L. 

This is quite a dis¬ 
tinct plant from what 
is generally sold in 
the nurseries for it, 
viz. a dwarf variety of 
common laurel, 
ricx L. 

*Ferado Lod. B. C., 
fine species. 

Dff/uW Willd. 

Casstne Catesb. 
*vouiitdria Jacq. 
speciosa Jlort., very 
fine foliage. 
'Wianindcra; Lindl. 
^fzyphus Toum. 

/.otus Detf. 

Spina Christi Lam. 
nitida Roxb. 

Sexudsa Wall. 

Phylica pluniosa II. B. 
7/hamnus Lam. 
crcnulatus Ait. 
prinbidcs L’llerit. 
BelaiiUla Brongniart 
obcordata Brig, 
ftftyeoia Lam. 


Pomaderris. 

“'^runifblia Hort. 
Coliibriiia Broiigniart 
triflora Brong. 
Ceandthus I.. 

^aziireus Dcs/i 
♦americanus L. 
♦oVatus Desf. 
♦intermedins Piirsb 
nepaleusis Wall. 
BniniiiCess R, Br. 
Briin/n Roem. et Sell, 
cricoides R. ef S. 
formosa R. et S. 
Homalindcew Lindl. 
Blackwelh'ff Deo. 

/agifolia Dec. 
Aristotcl/n L’Herit. 
*AIacqui LTIerit. 

♦fbl. varieg. Hort. 
Azur/i 1{. et Pav. 
♦dentiita R. cl Par. 
Anacardulccrc Lindl. 
Pistacia L. 

atlantica Desf. 

Rhus L. 
aibida R. ct S. 
lobuta Dec. 

Rchinus L. 

Mottc L. 

Duvaua Kth. 

. ♦depcildens Dec. 
latifolia Om. 

♦dentata Dec. 
C'nedrum L. 

tricdccum I.. 
Lcgumindrecc Arb. Brit. 
Sojtlwra Br. 
macrocurp.t Bot. Cab. 
velutinu B. R. 
Edwiirds/a. 

♦grandiflbra B. At. 
♦chrysophylla B. R. 
•microph>lla B, M. 
Virgilia L. 
capensis B. M. 
aurea L'lleril. 

•}-lutca Michx. 

Although this fine 
Jree is perlectlyhurily, 
yet I think it deserves 
« a place hertftfroni the 
beauty of its flowers! 
Maerdtropis Dec. 
fis'lida Dec. 

^mrnArirn 7'h*,. 


foe'tida Lodd. 
latifolia Dec. 
Pipt&nthus Sw. 

nepaldnsis Sw. 
Podalyria R. Br. 
sericca B. At. 
(uxifdlia B. R. 
CalHstachys Dec. 

lanceoIi'itn'R. R. 
Brachysema Br. 
latifuliiim B. R. 
undtdiitiim B. R. 
Gompholdbiuin 

poiyuidrphum B. At. 
Jacksbnia U. Br. 
seopliria Lodd. B. C. 
reticulata Dec. 
Viminaria B. At. 

denudata B. At. 
Sphterolubium Smith 
vimiiieuiu Sm. 
Dillwyniff Sm. 

yuniperina B. C. 
Eutsixia R. Br. 
myrtifolin Br. 
pungens Sw. 

Euchilus B. R. 

obcord&tu.s R.R. 
Pultcnaj'a B. M. 
stricta B. At. 
daphuoidcs 
sUbumbcllatn 
Davies/a B. M. 
latifolia B. AT. 
niimosoldes H. K. 
allcina Andr. R< 
cordata B. R. 
Mirbelia B. M. 
reticulata B. At. 
dilatata B. R. 
llovea Dec. 
lauceolata B.AI. 
purpi'irea Sw. 

Celsi B. R. 

Bossiff'a Vent. 

Rcq^ipeudriuin Vent. 
n'lfa Dec. 

Ooodia Salisb. 
latifolia Sal', 
pubescens B. At. 
ScdttioJH. K. I. 

dentutn //. A~, 
T&nplcfdma B. . 11 . 
retu.sa B, R. 
glauca B. At. 

Lipuria B. AL 
s/)hae'rica B. At. 
IJriestlcya Dec. 
villdsa Lai. 
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vestita B. AI, 

Haliia Dec. 
aliita Dec. 
cordata Jneq. 

CrotaluriaDcc. 
elegans Horl. 

Loddigesia B. M. 
uxalidirolia B. M. 

yinthyllis L, 

.Aarba Jovit L. 
Ilcrin4nuia L. 
erinacea L. 
rytisdJdcs Dee. 

V'lex L. 
australis Clcnient. 

C-'cnista Lam. 
clcvata Pair. 
canurictisis B. B. 
/inilblia B. M, 

jj ^oir. 



aa Lam. 
t)b 


t Dee. 

.us I/orl. 
pus Dec. 
icus Dee. 

crispa L. 

Aliti ix Dec. 
arciffiria Dee. 
angustirbiin Lam. 
Mcdicago L. 
arbdrea L. 

'inilblia Hort. 

• Dor^cinm Dec. 
*suffruticbsuni Dec. 
inicroplijllum 
ibtus L. 
rmthylluidcs Peal. 
atropurpiireus 
jacobaj'iis B. M. 
crcticus Cav. 
Psoridca L. 
bituminusa X.'.‘ 
glandulusa Schk, 
tciiuif(2lia Jneq. 
candscens Dec. 
amcricanb Jack. 
Carmiitiaulia 14. Br. 

australis 
Indigdfcra L. 
australis Willd. 
aylyatica Bieb. 
Dum^uuDec. 

villbsa Dec. 

DMea Dec. - • 
pbyumtiildcs Dec, 


Tephrbsia Dec. 
si^horoidca Dee. 
hispfdula Dec. 
Ambrpha L. 

* *glabra Dee/. 

*nana Nutt. 

cauescens Null. 
Robfnia L. 

*hfspida L. 

CoursetOT Dec. 

tomentbsa Dee. 
Calbpliaca Far//. 
*wolg 6 rica Fhck. 
Swainsbnta Salisb. 
galegifblia Brown 
coronillicfulia Salisb. 
albifibra B. R. 
Lcssertia Dec. 

procumbens Dee. 
Sutherlandia Brown 
‘frutescens B. M. 
microphylla Burch. 
.dstrigalus Dec. 
ccphalbtes Putt. 
frutiedsus Pall. 
Coronllla Keck. 

./uncca L. 

*valentina L. 

♦glauca L. 

Hippocrepis BrU. FI. 

baloarica Jacq. 
//cdy.sarun) L. 

frutiebsuin L. ^ 
Lespedeza Jliclix. 

frutcsccns Dec. 
('liuutbus 
puniceus Ilorf. 
i^’bcmis L. 

cretica L. 
ricia L. 

capensis Dee. 
Lathyms L. 
•grandiflbrus B. M. 
•latifbliug E. Bot. 
*atbiflbrus Hort. 
O'robus L. 
atropurpiireus Desf. 

Many other species 
belonging to Kicicae 
(although hardy) are 
particularly deserving 
of a place on a eon- 
servatory wall. I have 
. onlydhuracratedafew, 
as representatives of 
the tnbe. 

Kennedy^ Dec. 
rubicunda B, M. 
prafctrata B. M. 

R 3 


* Marryatto B. R. ? 
cocclnea B.R. 1 ^ 
inoph^lla B. R. ^ 
tricolor B. R. ^ ^ 

pannbsa Horl. ' ..g* 
dilatkta(?)/for/. _ {5 
Comptonidno B. U. 
digitiita B. R. (Hard.) 
llugela (?) ( Harden.) 
angustifblia (?) 
glabrbtai/.fi.(Zich.) 
Jarrati. Hort. 
•monophyllaFen/ 
longiracembsa B. R. 
•nigricans B, R. 
ovata B. M, 

Stirlingii (?) 
splcndens B. R. 

This splendid genus, 
although not all equally 
hardy, may with care be 
preserved on a hot-wall, 
especially thekenne^as 
andhardenbergias. 'The 
zichyas^ are more impa¬ 
tient of cold, especially 
tricolor and glabrata ; 
this last will not stand 
aWe 4° frost, whilst the 
others will stand from 
0 ° to 8 '‘. 

Rhynch()sia Dec. 

diiformis Dec. 
Wistarifl! Arb. Brit, 
ffrutescens Dec, 
•j-rhinensis Dec. 
•Baokhous/dua Hort 
A'pios Dee. 

•tuberbsa Dec. 
CanavhUa Dec. 

bonarien 8 isi?..ff. 
Xuphms L. 

•arbbreus B. Al, 
mutkbilis Sw. 

Cylista Dec. 

mollis (?) 

Erythrina L. 
herbiicea B. M. 
/aurifolia Jtu-q. 
CVista-g&Ui B, R, 
Mimosa L. 

•prostrata S. R. 
Darlingtondi Dec. 

glandulbsa Dec. 

.Icueia Keck. 

•armbta Br. 
prostrata 
stricta fViild. 
•nieiandxyloa Br^ 
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farncsi^a IV. 
I^ubescens Br. 
*JMruiiH Willd. 
*dcalbata Link 
Cer&tdnia, L. 

•551iqua L. 

Boidcca! Dec. 

^mj|dalus Tottm. 
■(■oncntalis W. 

Cerasus Juts. 

♦sinensis G, Don 
Purshia Dec. 
♦tridentata Dec. 

Kdrrio Dec. 

•japdnica Dec. 
flore-plcUo Hort. 
Aubus L. 
i-osaefdlius Smth 
*coronarius B. M. 
refi£xus Ker 

A very fine creeper, 
of easy cultivation ; 
but very rare in col¬ 
lections. 

Potentilla L. 

♦glabra Lodd. 

Bbaa Tottm. 
f odorata Hort. vars. 
•f-semperflorcns Lind. 
•j-Banks»a K. Br. 
flutea Lind. 

With hundreds of 
others at the taste and 
pleasure of the pro¬ 
prietors. 

L 6 w »2 Lind. 

*berberi{bYia. Lind. 
C'ratse'gus Lind. 
♦jtiexicana jifot. etSesse 
♦Pyraefintha Fas. 
Photinia Lind. 
♦scrruliita Lind. 
♦orbutifolia Lhid. 
♦integrifolia Lind. 
Bapbiolepis Dec. 

•indica Dec. 

♦salicifdlia Lind. 

•Kibra Lind. 

Eriobdtrya Lind. 
♦japdnica Litid. 
Cotonedster Med. 
♦rotundifolia Wall. 
♦micropl^lla Wall. 
Cydonia Toum.. 
♦japdnica Pas. 
♦flore-albo Hort. L^n. 
Margyricar|>us BM Pav. 
‘st^sus B. el Pav. 


Anefstrum Bth. 

ar^nteum JF7. Per. 
Pot&iuin L. 
spindsum L. 
caudatum Ait. ” 

Calycanthdceee Lind. 

Calycdnthus Lind. 
♦fldridus L. 

♦laevigatus Wtild. 
Chinion 6 nthus Lind. 
•fragrans IAnd.‘ 
•grandiflora Lind. 
♦minor Hort. 

These beautiful and 
fragrant plants ought 
to entwine' their 
branches with those 
of the rose against 
every cottage in Oreat 
Britain. 

Granaldceo! D. Don. 
Punica Tourn. 
♦Crranatum L. 
♦flore-pleno Lind. 
*^albesccn.s Dec. 

*fldre-pleno Dec. 
♦fliivum Hort. Lig. 
♦nana L. 

Onagrdcca: Lindl. 
Fuchsio L. 

arborescens Sims 
And all the other 
s[iccics and varieties in 
cultivation. Amongst 
these *F. discolor B. 
B. Cbcttcr known as 
the Port Famine fuch¬ 
sia ) is particularly de¬ 
serving of notice, as 
being very hardy, and 
one of the most beau¬ 
tiful of the old sorts. 

Lylhrhcea: Lindl. 
Zythrum L. 

alatum B. M. 

Hcimia Dec. 

♦salicifdlia Dec. 
myrtifdlia Olio. 
Lasvsonia Dec. 

^inermis Willd. 
Lagerstrce'inta L. 
indica L. 

’PhiladdjthdceaAtb Brit. 

Deciiinuria L. 

*barbnru Ph. * 


VlyrtaeeeB Dec. Prod. 
Calythrix Dec. 

glabra B. B. 

Tnstania Br. 
neriifdlia R. Br. 
/aurinaDee. 
Beaufdrtia B. Br. 

decussata R. Br. 
Melaleuca R. Br. 
paluddsa Dec. 
armillilris Dec. 
/hymifi'ilia Sm. 
pulchella Br. 
Eridesniia Br. 

tetragdna Br. 
Eucalyptus Br. 

longirdlia Smilk 
♦robusta Sni. 

♦spccidsa Hort. 
•pulverulcnta B. M. 
♦corduta Lab. 
♦connata Dum. 
tuberculata Br. ? 

Many others of this 
fine genus, containing 
above 60 species. The 
above will stand the 
average of winters 
with very slight pro¬ 
tection. 

Angdphora Cav. 

lanccoiatu Cav. 
Callist&mon Dec. 
salfgiius Dec. 
sciiber B. Cab. 
lanccolatus Dec. ' 
lophiinthiis Sw. 
Metrosideros Dec. 
capitiitus Dec. 
rorifolius Vent. 
flexudsus Willd. 
ildridus Dec. 
Leptospemium Dec. 
♦sericcum Lab. 
lanigerum B. M. 
*sco|f&rium Dec. 
*squarrdsum Gccrt. 
yunip^rinum, Vent. 
Fabricia Dec. 
♦wyrtifdlia 2 >tr. 
"■liEvigjtta Dec'. 
•rerfeea Dec. 

Bm'ckta Dec. 

♦virgkta B. M. 

This and the two 
preceding genera I 
have known three 
twititers in succession 
to stand without the 
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least protection in the 
open ground, 
il/^-rtus L, 

^communis L. 

And all its varieties, 
tomentosa B, M, 

This is a beautiful 
plant, but would re¬ 
quire the warmest 
place on a conserva¬ 
tory wall, and extra 
care. 

Eugenia L. ? 

7 Myrtif 61 ia B. B. 

Cncurbitaceee Dec. Prod. 

Many of the more 
curious sorts, if planted 
annually, would give an 
eclat to the scene, and 
likewise continue the 
natural chain. 

PtimflorMctB Hort. Lig. 
I’assifldra h. 

*ca5rulea L, 

*Colvilli Sw. 
incarnhta Lawr. Pass. 
gliibra fVeiulL. 
Tacsonia Juss. 
pinnutistipula .fuss. 
^oashcem. 
Bluincnbach/'a Dec. 
insignis Dec. 
Although im annual. 


if sown against a warm 
wall, it will continue 
to grow from self-sown 
seeds for years. 

Scyjph&nthus Sw, 
clq'ans Sw. 

Loasa Dec. 

Several varieties' an¬ 
nually. 

Portu(pcea; Dec. Prod. 

Pharnace«)« L. 
incanum L. 
Paront/chidcca:. 

Ilerniaria FI. Brit. 
*/)olygon6ides Dec. 

Poly cat pae'a Dec. 
latifdlia Dec. 

Smithit Dec. 

Mdllia Spreng. Syst. 
gnaphmodes Sj). Syst. 

Crassularctc Dec. 

Crassula Daw. 
ramdsa Daw. 
tetragona Daw. 
scabra Daw. 
lycopodioidcs Dec. 
criciiides Daw. 
perfdssa Dec. 
perfuriita Dec. 
inarginalis Dec. 

>y)d several others. 

Purgbsea Daw. • 

linguasfblia Daw. 


pertusa Haw. 

And several others, 
itlobulea Dec, 
cultrata Dec. 
lingua Dec. 
mesembryanthoidcsD 

And several others. 
Rochea Dec. 
illcata Dec. 
perfoliata Dec. 
albiflura Dee. 
Kalos&nthc.:; Haw, 
coccinea Haw. 
versicolor Haw. 
cymdsa Haw. 

And several others. 
Cotyledon 
jasminiflora Dec. 
hemisphm'rica Dec. 

And several others. 
Echevbria Dec. 

cxspitosa Dec. 
i^edum L. many sorts. 
iSempervivum L. 
tortuosura Dec. 
villbsum Haw. 
ciliatura Date. 
arbbreum Haw. 
dodrantale Dec. 

And others, except 
tabulseforme, which 
is very tender. 

Mesembrydeece. 

MesembryanthemumL.^ 


§ Of this splendid genus botanists enumerate nearly 350 species; but 1 
have never been able to collect together above 320 of them out of British 
collections, nor do I think there exist more at present in Britain. As plants 
of ornament they have been greatly overlooked by cultivators, especially con¬ 
sidering how hardy they are : for out of the above number above 200 will 
endure the climate of Britain with the thermometer at 24° Fahr., and many a 
much greater degree of cold, especially the sheathing-stemmed kinds. In 
planting the srac'es against a conservative wall, such as that at Chatsworth, 
there ought to be a ridge of rock work raised against the wall, composed of old 
bricks, clinkers, flints, shells, and any curious stones to be found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood; the whole to be intermixed with a soil composed of peat earth, 
white sand, common garden earth, and lime rubbish, and thoroughly drained, 
as muc'r. of th^succcss of keeping them alive during the winter will depend 
upon tills; for, although there is no family of plants luxuriates more when 
well supplied with wfltcr in summer, yet there *s great danger with many of 
them from injudicious watering in printer, more ^.specially when planted out. 
The same remarks will holil good with the preceding order Crassulkcese, and 
the following one Cactilcem. I would (were it possible in building such a wall) 
have the spaces allotted for these genera interspersed with cavities formed of 
rough blocks of lava, madrepores, millepores, and shells of various species, 
such as Neptune’s chair, Stroba^gigas, ammonites, &c., into which manv qf 
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Cactaccw Hort. Lig.' 
Cereus Dec. 
flagellifonnis Dec. 
Humbdldtu Pfir. 

.. And two or three 
others belonging to 
the Reptantia sect. 
Opuntia Dec. , 
poly&utha Pffir. 
vulgaris Dec. 
amyclae'a Dec. 

And several others. 

NUrariiiceeE Lindl. 
Kitraria. 

<*ftridentata Desf. 
GrossUidceai Dec. 
IiU>cs L. 

♦specidsum Punk 
*sanguineun] Pursh 
*a6rcum Punh 

I have added these, 
although hardy, as re¬ 
presentations of the 
order, and as being 
very beautiful. 
Dscalloniaccag Hort. Lig. 
Escallonia Mutis 
* rubra Pers. 
*montevldensis Dec. 
•floribunda Kt/i. 
♦resinosa Pert. 
*pulveruUnta Pers. 
*glandul6sa Hort. Lig. ■ 
*illinita Hort. Lig. 

Saxifragdeea:. 
Hydrangea L. 
* 7 uercifdlia WUld. 
^hortensis Sieb, 

C'unoniaceae Brown. 

Cundnia L. 

capensis L. 

(Jallicoma Andr. 

serratifdlia Amir. 
Bahera Sal. 
rubia:rdlia Sal. 


jpmbelldceeB Lindl. ? 

Rupleiirum Toum. 
*frutescens L. 
spindsum Sch. 

Aralidcece Jus. Gen. PI. 

Cussdnw Wind. 
thjTsifldra W. 
spichta fV. 

These 1 have,known 
to resist 8" of frost 
without injury. 

Ariilia L. 

♦spindsa. L. 

I have seen this 
plant 14 ft. high, and 
2 in. to 3 in. diameter, 
against a wall, where 
it had stood for seve¬ 
ral years. 

Hedera Swartz 
fragrans Don Prod. 

1 do not know if 
this plant is yet in 
Britain. 

Caprifolidcca; Juss. 

foriuis L. 

*fldrida L. 

BcnthamM fraglfera Lin. 

riburnuni L. 
*odoratissimuin B. It. 
♦rugdsum B. P. 

Two fine shrubs. 

Loniccra Desf. 

*confu.sa Ijoud. 
♦longifldra Dec. 
•japonica Thunb. 

These are very fine 
fragrant plants, espe¬ 
cially longifldra. 

Bubidecce Juss. 

Lttcidia Sw. 
gratfssima Sw. 

One of the most 
beautiful plants of the 
Ilort. Brit, when pro¬ 
perly cultivated. 


Gardenia R. et. S. 
fidrida SA. Syst. 
radicons Sh. Syit. 

Although requiring 
the moist heat of a 
dung-bed to flower 
them well, they will 
nevertheless stand our 
mildest winters un¬ 
protected, especially 
fidrida. 

Burchellfa B. R. 
capensis B. It., will 
stand 3“. 

Pinckneya Michx. 
*pubens Aiichx. 

Manettia Ri ct Sch. 
glabra Cham. 

This fine creeper 
(although generally 
kept in the stove) will 
stand several degrees 
of frost without suf¬ 
fering. It has been 
frozen here, this sea¬ 
son, on a rafter in 
the greenhouse where 
the thcrmoiu. marked 
28“ Fahr., without in- 

juO'- 

Bouvardia Kth. 
Jacqiiini Ktlu 
triph j 11a Sch. 

These two plants 
arc oflen confounded 
in gardens with . one 
another. 

Naficica I.. V 
Adina Smith 

Mitchella L. 

*rcpcns L. 

Serissa Com. 
fie'tida Cum. 

/iubia L. 

♦frutiedsa H. K. 
an9.istifdlia Imn. 
litcida Vlnr. Once. 

fralium L. 
fruticosum *Sch. 


them might be pkinted with m-eat success, thus adding to their grotesque and 
ornamental character: and, ram sure, from my knowled|e of succulent plants, 
that there are none in the whole circle oS Flora which would better repay the 
care of the cultivator, not only in summer, but dunng the dark winter months, 
by the bkarrerie of their outlines and the Iwauty of their flowers,, Whoever 
has seen the splendid collections of these plants on the Continent, and the 
once famous collection at Clermont (of which I wgs the parent and the 
qurse), will readily agree with my opinions pu the subject. 
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Dtpidcea; Juss. 
Scabiosa L. 
attenuata L. 

♦africana Hem. Pac. 
crutica (?). 
altlssiina Jacg. 

Composite Adanson. 
J/icr^ciura L. 

fruticosum H. K. 
P'^cnanthes L. 
pinnata WUld. 
arborea WUld. 
spinosa • 
iS'onchus L. 
fruticosus L. now,T(tai. 
radicatiis Sch, 
pinnutus Sch. 
Oiioscris Dec. 

mexicana Kth. 

Mutfsea L. 
spcciosu li. M. 
♦ilicifolia Horl. 

This last will bear 
of frost. 

Sj uccirpha Dec. 

^naphalodcs Dec. 
Cdrtkamns Willd. 
arbor&cens WUld. 
salicifoliiis WUld. 
KtadieliM Willd. 

urbor^scens WUld. 
f.'ontnurea L. 
/fyssopifolia liancl. 
argentea WUld. 
Qi'-iera 

, prolifera B. M. 
i/uccliaris B. Br. 

mollis Kill. 

(.'oiiyza L. 

Candida L. 
geminiilura L. 
6'naplialiiiiii L. 
criedides B. M. 
curncum. 
orientalc Don • 
J'ster L. 
tonientosus WiUd. 
*argoph^lus B. M. 
('hrysdeoma L. 
Comaurca L.m 
scilbra Willd. 

Ddnia B. R. 

glutindsa B. R. 
Gnnd&hVi Willd. 
pulchclk Schul. 
angustifolia B. R. 
Neja Don 
gracilis D. Don 


ylg6ratuni WUld. 

caelcstinum B. M. 
Kleinia Willd. 

suiiruticdsa W. 
Tacalia L. 

scandens Willd. 
iScnecio L. 
venustus B. Reg. 
ilicifolius WUld. 
lilacinus B. M. ? 
Cincr^ia L. 
aurita B. M. 
lactea JUilld. 
cruliiita B. M. 
populilolia II. K. 
*niarftinia L. 

And many other 
beautiful varieties. 
Agathm'a Can. 

cuelestis Cos. 

Othunna L. 
iiabcllifdlia B. C. 
pectinhta B. M. 
fratescens WUld. 
Kclhanw Willd. 
.s<|uarr(’isa WUld. 
pungens WUld. 
Verbesina B. M. 

aliita B. M. 
Bupluhhlmiun X>. 
Irntcsccns Pursli 
serlceum B. M. 
Wedekia Kth. 

a urea D. Don 
(iazhnia II. K. 

♦uniddra B. M. 

rigens B. B. 
Sphendgyne II. K. 

pilifera B. R. 
Aretdtis H. K. 
tricolor B. If. 
grandiildra Jaeq. 
*.spccidsa B. M. 
arborcscens Willd. 
glutinosu B. M. 
Calendula WiUd. 
dcnticulata Schttll. 
•frutiedsa Willd. 

arborcscens Jacq. 
Poddnthus Lagas. 

giiitus D. Don 
Snntolina L. 
pinnnta. 

.dtlianasiS WUld. 
lanuginosa Cav. 
pinnata Lam. 
Artemisia L. 

Valentina WUld. 
Pentzii* Thun. 


fiabelliformis WUld. 

Eriocenhalus Willd. 
frutcscens H K. 

Hippia Desf. 
trutescens Detf. 

A'nthemis L. 
triloba WUld. 

Ptydinandia Lag. 
augusta Lag. 
integrifolia D. Don 

Chrysanthemum L. 

*sinense. 

Many fine varieties. 

Pyrethrum L. 
frutcscens Willd. 
LobclvAcesp Juss. 

Lobelia Flor. Brit, 
linearis SchuH. 
gigantea B. M. 

Isotoma B. R. 
axillaris B. R. 

StyUdedcecc. 

Stylidium Brown 
/aricifolium B. R. 
fruticosum Br. 

Goodemaccai. 

Ciood^nia Br. 
grandiildra Br. 

Lechcnaultia Br. 
formosa B. M. 
oblata B. M. 

These plants are 
very impatient of 
damp, but will bear 
C“ ii’ost. 

Campnnuldcea: Jus.s. 

Campanula L. 
aurea B. It., rare in 

England. 

*Prismatoc6rpus B.JH. 

Roelln B. M. 
ciliata B. M. 
pedunculata Sch. 

Impatient of damp. 
Hricdccec Ilort. Lig. 

/iriea L. 

*arb6rea L. 

‘♦austrhlis L. 
acuminata L. 
ventriedsa B. M. 
actae'a Lk. 

*urobeliata H. K. 

Many others will 
bear from 8“ to 12° 
frost without injury; 
but, as 1 intend sendj 
ing you a puper»on 
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£rica, I will not make 
any furtlier remarks. 
Cyril la k<. 

♦racemiflora L, 

Lyonia Nutt, 
ferniginea Kutt. 
rigida 

Andromeda L. 
*ovalifulia Don 
iuxifolia B. M. 
Eukiautkus B. M. 

qutnqueflurus B. R. 
J'rbutus L. 

-^Andrachnc L. 
*canariensis l.aw. 

ferruginea L. 

Clethra L[ 
arborea H. K. 
ferruginea R. cl Pac. 
yihododendron L. 
setdsiim D. Don 
lappdnicuin Wahl. 
arlmreuin Sm, 
-{-campanulatum Don 
einnainomcum Wall. 
*indicuin. 

*j)lioeniceura Don 
variegutum Blunt. 
♦album, 
sinensc Stc. 

Epacriddcea; llort. Lig. 
Co.sniclia Br. 

rubra Br. 

E'pacris Br. 
grandiflora B. M. 
impressa Sw. 

And all the other 
species of this bcau- 
tifid genus, they will 
resist 10“ frost with¬ 
out injury. 

Acrdtriche Br. 
cordata Br. 
ovalifulia Br. 
Lcucopogon Br. 

Ricbet Lab. 
yuninerinus Ladd. 
Styphelia Br. 
tubiflora Smilh 
viridiildra St". 

Penectuxse Sw. 
Pcnm'a Schult. 


_hicronkta Sch, 
squmnosa Sch. 
St/mploedceee Hort. Lig. 
S^mplocos L'Her. 
tinctoriaW. 
sinica Kcr 

Yibendeetc Brown. 
XHospyros L. 

♦chinensis Blumc^ 
Roycna \V. 

U'lcidn Lam. 

Olcdceat Arb. Brit. 
Ligustrum Tourn. 
♦spicatum Hamill. 
♦luciduni .4it. . 
♦japdnicuiii Thunh. 
O'lea L. 

*curopa:'a L. 
♦auicriciina L. 

This has stood here 
two winters without 
the slightest protec¬ 
tion, the thermometer 
stood at 0“ Fahr. this 
winter ("on the 8th of 
January), 
fragrans Thunh. 

Stood last winter, 
capensis L. 
cxcelsa 11. K. 
undulata Sell. 
glandulifera llort. P. 
iancca Sch. 
c.\nspcrbtu Hori. Par. 
Notelm'a Br. 

longifolia Br. 
iasminneew Arb. Brit, 
./iisniinum P'orsk. 
♦hcterophyllum Roxb. 
f revohitum Kcr 
azoricum Vahl 
pubigeruin Don 
volitbile Jacq. 
Apocipidcca; Mort. Lig. 
Gehtemium Juss. 

sempervirens Pers. 
A’erium L. 

Oleander L. 

Jticlcpmlacca: Arb. Brit. 
J*er!ploca L.^ 


•punicafolia Cav. 
Physianthus 
albens Hort. 

Stapelia L. 

♦dussoniaBO Haw._ 

This curious little 
plant is quite hardy, if 
placed in a crevice of 
a wall. 

Gca/mnhcea*. 
Chirun/a L. 

,/asminoides B. R. 
/indhlcs B. M. 
fmtescens B. M. 
trinervis B. R. V 

Bigtioni^ccse Br. 
Bignonia Tourn. 
♦raprcolata B. M. 
Tccouia Juss. 
♦grandifldra Swl. 
australis Br. 
capensis //. R. 
Caluinpclis D. Don 
♦scabra Sw. 

CoAtracca; D. Don. 

Colxe'n ('av. 
seandens Cav. 
stipiiUiris Hort. 

I have found C. 
k'andens cnilure se¬ 
vere frost; and, when 
killed down, to s)iring 
up again from the 
root, when prott^’ted 
with a little short 
litter. 

VolciHonidcrtc D. Don. 
Jloitzia Juss. 
coccinca Klh. 
inexicaiia (?) 
cajridea Klh. 

The first species is 
a splendid plant, of a 
vind scarlet colour, 
and produces its flow¬ 
ers very fqscly : this 
is not the case with 
mcxicana, q robust 
growler but shy flow- 
• ercr: cmrulea is ra¬ 
ther delicate and shy. 


§ Although the roots of this plant will resist the severest frqst, yet the 
branches will not bear our climate without protection, owing to the shortness 
of our summers, and the want of autumnal warmth t^ripen the shouts; con- 
seguently, like all such plants, it requires aidry subsoil and airy situation. 
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Convolvuidcea Br. 
Convolvulus L. 

Cnedruin B. M. 
floridus Jacq. 
linearis Horl, 
suffruticosus Desf. 
canaricnsis B. M. 
*Qudmoclit Brong. 
bicolor Brong^ 

^iragindccte Hort. Lig. 
i^ithospi^Tinuin L. 
fruticdsum L. 
hispidulum Schsl. 
rosmarinifolium Horl. 
£'chium 
gigantcum L. 
TourncfdrtM' Schult. 
*//cliotropidides Ilort. 
Solnmicccc Arb. Brit. 
Petunia of sorts. 
IS'icotiauB. 

* gUia-a B. M. 
Jirugmdnsia Pers. 
saiiguinca K. H P. 
suiiveolens. 
y.ycium I,. 

bourhaavia-’/u^'am L. 
VestiaW. ■ 

*/}cibidp': U'. 

A'tro|wi V. 

frutescen.s Sr/i. 
iVoIunum L. 

laciniutuiu B. M. 
•crispuin >SV'//. 
bonuriiinsc L. 

C*cstruni L. 

♦vencnltuni ScA. 
♦acuminatum Sin. 

This last will en¬ 
dure the generality of 
winters. 

Scroft/mfarificca; Arb. B. 
Buddlea L. 

•globosa L. 
llalleria L. 

lucitla B»M, 
MauiAndya B. M. 
setnperj|6rcns B. M. 
Barclayaaa B. M. 
antirrhinifl6ra B. R» 
Lophospernmni li.lion 


sc&ndens Don 
csertilea Hort. 

DigitMis L. 

canariensis B. R. 
ijiplacus (y) 

♦glutindsus (?) 
puniccus B. R. 
Monulea Schult. 

*viscdsa Schult. 
pedupculata Pers. 
Calceolaria L. 

♦rugosa R. ct P, 
thyrsidora B. M. 

And nearly all the 
shrubby kinds. 
Veronica L. 

♦decussata H. et K, 
pcrfoliata B. M. 

Labiaceo! Arb. Brit. 

Origanum h. 
Tournefortii Fl.Gr. 
/)ictiunnus B. M. 
Wfstriugia iSchult. 
rosmnrimfumnsSmilh. 
longifblia Br. 
Tcxicrinm L. 

♦Initicans L. 
regium P/uk. 

*ali)estre FI. Gr. 

inontaiiuin Ft. Gr. 
*P61iuui 
lusitiiYiicuin Sch. 
aurciun Cav. 
flavesccns Barret. 
heterophylla Cav. 
ilfarum L. 
duvum FI. Gr. 
mas.sili6nsc FI. Fran. 
Lconutis B. ilf. 
♦Leoniirus B. M. 

This fine plant de¬ 
serves general cultiva¬ 
tion. It is very nearly 
hardy, 
i'hloinis L. 

•ihiticosa L. 
crctica Sch. St/sl. 
*it41ica Sell. 
armcuiaca Sch. 
salvimfolia Pers. 
Beringeriu B. R. 

Ps.-jDic^nmus B. iC, 


5ph&cele B. R, 
campanulata B. B, 
^tachys L. 

*‘spin6sa L. 
stenoph^lla Sch. 
cocefnea B, M, 
;Slderitis L. 

casiaricnsis .facq. 
♦c^dicans Horl. Par. 
brutia Tcnorc 
leucantha IV. 
Lavandula L. 

•dentata L 
formosa LM 
Dracocephalum L. 
♦canariense L. 

561via L. 
aiirca B. M. 
*chamaEdryoides B. M. 
ful^ens Swt. 

* Graham* Benth. 
odorata Jacq. 
crassifolia Sch. 
Prusium i, 
niajus h. 
minus 

Plectranthus L’Hcr. 
fmticosus L'Hcr. 
colorutus Dec. 
Prostanthera Br. 
lasianthos B. R. 
t'iolhcea B. R. 

Bclaffndcece. 
Selago Choistf 
spiciita Link 
frutieosa ChcM. 
Gillies* Hort. 
\erbenacca: Br. 
ntex L. 

♦yl'gnus-Ciistus IV. 
•ineisa B. M. 
♦arborea Horl. Paris. 
Volkameria 
in^rmis L. 

Lantana 
Selloi B. M. 
Spielm&nni« B. M. 

africiina B. M, 
AIoysi« Pers. Syn. 
♦citriodora Pers. 
Perbena L. 

Aubletia B. M.. 


5 This is«t splendid plant; and, althougli too tender to stand during winter 
without the protection of at least a warm greenhouse, it, nevertheless, would 
amply repay the trouble «f annual tnuispluntation by the splendour of its flowers, 
which it produces in profusion. 
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Melindrcs B. R, 
niveana Hort. 

And many other 
splendid varieties, as 
taste may dictate. 
Myop6rina; Brovrn. 
Myoporum Br. 

tuberculatum Bf‘. 
Stenochilus Br. 
visedsus Grah. 
hcanthaccw Brown. 
Thunbdrgw alataAJl/ 
Planted annually, it 
will ripen seed abun¬ 
dantly. 

Justicia*.i4^£dr<>da L. 

Priniuldcea: Brown. 
Primula L. 

♦Palinuri 8\v. F. G. 
./Iniigallis L. 
fruticosa B. M, 
Monelli B. M. 
Glubtdaruweee IIort.Lig. 
Giobularia L, 
longifolia L. 
P/«»i6agm<ic«EHort.Lig 
jStatice L. 
monopetala Rcem. 
sufiruticosa L. 

I am not aware that 
either of the.se fine, 
plants is yet in Britain, 
mucronata UHcr. Not 
a herbaceous species, 
properly speaking; 
when planted out, it 
will attain the height 
of several feet, and 
will continue growing 
throughout the year. 


• Vlantagittea: Juss. 
Plantigo L. 
c^nops Jarq. 
afra Moris. 

Chenopodideetv Arb.Brit. 
Anabasis I,. 

aphylla B<em. 

Salsola L. 

brevifdlia Hort. Par. 
oppositifdlia/for/.Par. 
prostrata Jarq. 
Chenopodium L. 

sulfruticusum Ram. 
jf'triplex L. 
glaucuin W. 
coriuceum Ram. 
Bosea L. 

Ycrrambra L. 
Salicornia L. 

anibica Moris. 
Caniphordstna L. 

monspcliucuni iViltd. 
Potygondeea llort. l.ig. 
Brunnfcliiri Ga-rtn. 
♦cirrhdsa Ga.rt.§ 
Polygommi I,. 
ndnatuin Hort. 
herniaridides Sch. 
elegans Sch. non II.K, 
tortudsum Her. 
fruteseeiis B. R. 
./ftraphaxis L.' 

♦spindsa L. 

-^undulaU L. (y) 
\jturdeea. 

Laiirus PHn. 

C'atesbm'i Pers. 
♦carolindnsis Mirhx. 
fa*'tens H'.,fine shrub. 
*Myrrh« Lour. 


fndica L., a fine shrub 
for hot wall. 
Camphora L. 

I have seen a tree 
of this somewhere, 
against a wall,that had 
stood for two or three 
j'ears, as marked on a 
specimen in my her¬ 
barium ; but 1 have 
neglected to note the 
place, and at present 
forget where. 

C 

Prolrixccoi Brown. 
Grevfllea. 

punieea B. II. 
*ru.sMiarinir(>lia flat. 

This has stood out 
here in theo|)en border 
unprotected, with the 
thermometer at 0. 
*yuniperina B. C. 

And many other 
species. 1 have tried 
aliout 12 sjiceies of 
this genus out, and am 
convinced from the 
result that nearly idl 
the species will live 
and flourish against a 
conservative wall. 
Bauk.“ia Br. 

spimilo.sa Amir. 

‘i *littoruli8 Br. 
edmpar L,. T. >• 
oblongifolia (Jav. 
serrata Ami. Rrp. {| 

Thymrldcca Arb. Brit, 
/daphne L. 
oddru Thunb. 


§ This rare climber was killed to the ground in 1838, but sprang up again 
strong from the roots, in the Jardin des Plantes ; thus giving a kind of natURtl 
evidence to prove how much we ought to guard against the direct rays of the 
sun striking against the congealed trunks or stems of plants not ,^ruly hartiy. 
Had these roots not been surrounded by an opaque medium, thus preventing 
the too sudden thawing, and consequent disruption of the vessels exposed 
to the varying influence, their total destruction, 1 have no doubt, tvould have 
been the result. Although, on the other hand, I ap aware this will not d- 
ways be the case, for there are a few plants whose roots seem to defy both sun 
and frost to kill them, whilst their stbms are comparatively tender. But I 
think it will generally be allowed, and, in fact, the late severe winter has put it 
almost beyond dispute, that the less we expose half-hardy plants to the influ¬ 
ence of the sun, the more lijMily we arc to succeed in inuring them to the 
open air. o 

„ 11 These will all stand against a wall if vwcll protected, as will nearly ail the 
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*hyi)ri(la Sw. 

#collina B. M. 

*scricea Vnhl 
♦ncnpolitana Lodd. 

The last 4 species, 
although they will 
endure the generality 
of our winters with¬ 
out protection, are 
apt to suffer should 
the thcrinonietcr fall 
helow 10“ I'ahr. 

finidia I., 

*iniherbis B. M., 
^simplex B. M. 

These two arc often 
confounded together 
in gardens. 

scrieea W'dld. Wants 
more protection than 
the two preceding. 

Ih'ih li. 

rotinifolia B.M. 

A beautiful plant, 
which deserves to be 
in every collection. 

I’imelca Br. 
decusssita S'/e. 
/igustrina Im'o. 
//ypericifolia Ilort. 

And perhaps ail the 
othcrs.»but I have mit 
had tile opportunity 
of trying ; tlie above 
will bear 6“ frost. 

K/rtv/ ;wnfe<c Arb. Brit. 

A'la.'Agnus Town. 
♦arbdrea lio,tb. 
spinosa L. 


Arftto/oeiidce/cArb.Brit. 
Aristolochia L. 
*senipcrvirens h. 
•rotunda Hort. Paris. 
'’E.uphorb^ceseJuss. 
Adelia 

acuminitta Hort. / 
Ifuphorbta 
dendrdides WUld 
spineWa Wats. Dend. 
fruticosa L. 
imbriciita WUld. 
veneta L. 

And several others 
of this heterogeneous 
family. Nature seems 
to have mixed up in 
this the forms of all 
other genera ; and to 
have embellished it at 
the same time with 
some of the most 
conspicuous as well 
ns incons|)icuous of 
flowers. 

XJr/irca; Juss. 
t/rlica L. 

arborea Ullrril. 

Celtis 

orientalis Hort. 
Jirluldi'cw Hort. Lig. 
I'hilipotfendron Horl.P. 
regia Hort. Paris. 
(syn. .Setula bclla) 

Cupuhfirte Kunth. 
Quereus L. 

-j-xalapi^nsis Hort. Soc. 


•tanugindsa Dec. 
Casuardccee Hort. Lig. 
Casuarina Hort. Kew. 
•strfeta Hort. Kew. • 
Male and female. 
This must not be con 
founded with a species 
fr*m Gambia, which it 
resembles very much, 
and which is perhaps 
the equisetlfoha Hart. 
non WiM. 

Taxdcea Hort. Lig. 
Podocarpus L'Her. 
•elongatus L’Hcr. 

Vindeew Hort. Lig. 
Pinus L. 

longifolia Roxb. 
•canariensis C. Smith 
•insignis Doug. 

Cuuninghiltm/a R. Br. 
•sinensis. 

Tliuja L. 

chilensis Lamb. 
./uniperus. 

barbadensis L. (ber- 
mudiana llort.Par.} 
Smitdcea: Br. 
i5inilax L. 

•cxccisa Sch. 

•hastata Sch. 
Ophiopdgon B. M. 

spieiitus B. R. 
Asparagus L. 

•scandens. 
Xanthorrhuj'a Brown 
media Br. 


Ildven purpilrea has stood the winter with the thermometer at zero, with 
only a little fern thrown over it, in the open border, though tlte shoots arc 
killed back half-way. Grevllleo rosmarinifolia has proved itself hero a hardy 
evergreen, at least as hardy as a common laurel. 

Since writing the above list of Kcnnedya, I find K. inoph;^lia (Zichyn) 
the hardiest of this division, next coccinea, then panndsa; tricolor, glabrata, 
and another 1 am not certain of, arc very tender. The hardenber^as are the 
hardiest, especially Ilugciff. Kennedya Stirling/i is rather tender, as are also 
Marry&tt/e and augustiiblia; splcndens appears to be the hardiest of all. 


species belonging to fte genus, except perhaps it may be speciosa, which 
appears to me the tenderest. ^ Although I have only enumerated the above in 
iVotcdeea;, yet I am convinced, from my knowle/lgc of the order, that the 
greater nuipber of the species would thrive against such a wall as the Chata- 
worth one. 1 see, from my herbarium, and notes taken of above 200 species 
of this order, that I have marked nearly 100 of them as half-hardy, or such 
as will stand, tvhen weUprotected, against a wall. 
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Theory of Lucas's Experiments 


Art. II. Theory of M. Edward Lucas's Experimenls on the Effect 
Charcoal on Vegetation. By Dr. A. Buchner, Sen. (Trans¬ 
lated from the “ Garten Zeitung ” for the “ Gardener's Magazine," 
by M. L.) 

The numerous ex{)erimcnts and observations mentioned in this treatise ^pear 
to me to be very important contributions, not only to vegetable physiology 
and dietetics, but also to the founding of a vegetable therapeutic system, 
which, if I am not 'mistaken, has not hitherto been taken into consideration. 
I take leave, therefore, to m^e a small addition in a theoretical point of view, 
in order to introduce a clear scientific notion of the effects of charcoal on 
vegetable life. These effects are founded, undoubtedly, on several causes, of 
wluch the following appear to me the most important. 

1. Absorption of Light, and Generation of Heal. It is well known that bodies 
receive the light of the sun the more perfectly, the darker, duller, and looser 
they are, and that the consequent devclopement of heat is in proportion to 
this absorption- of light; hence, a black [ight soil is, under the same circum¬ 
stances and relations, much more favourable to vegetation than a light- 
coloured, grey, heavy earth. Heavy clayey soil, with a deficiency of humus, is 
less suitable to vegetation, inasmuch its it soon loses its porosity through riun 
and snow, and assumes a smooth surface, by which it is prevented from ab¬ 
sorbing iur and light and generating heat. Hence agriculturists justly name 
these clayey soils, which are deficient in humus, cold soils. As charcoal dust 
is one of the darkest, dullest, and most porous of bodies, it must, on account 
of its peculiar capacity of receiving the sun’s light and changing it into heat, 
be particularly 'favourable to vegetable life. M. Lucas, in his experiments 
next summer, will, no doubt, not omit making comparative thcrinoraetrical ex¬ 
periments. 

2. Absorption of Atmospherical Air. Among all porous bodies that have the 

capacity of absorbing gases and vapours, charcoal has been proved by nu¬ 
merous experiments to hold the first rank. If, therefore, clayey soil, deficient 
in humus, is in general less suitable to the growth of plants than rich loose 
garden mould, the reason lies, not only in the latter receiving more light and 
creating warmth, but alsi, in its more readily condensing, by its greater poro¬ 
sity, the constituent parts of the atmospheric air, and consequently supjilying 
oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid gas for the nourishment of the spongioles. 
We come here to a very important point, the nourishment of plants, w'iiich I 
cannot slightly pass over in elucidating the theory of the efiects of charcoal ui 
this respect. Modem vegetable physiologists are, for the most part, of opinion, 
that plants can receive no solid nourishment from the earth ; that is, that 
every thing that they can assimilate (or digest) must be in a liquid and gaseous 
or vapoury state. If we, therefore, meet with siliceous earth, chalk, magnesia, 
oxide of iron, in short, such substances in plants us could only be received 
from the soil, we may always consider it certain that these sorts of matter can 
only be absorbed by the roots in proportion as they arc in a fluid or dissolved 
state in the soil. These sorts of matter, and particularly the different organic 
salts which we find in the ashes of vegetables, are not actually to be con¬ 
sidered sources of nourishment, but stimulants to assist in digesting, as salt 
and spice arc to the higher animals and man; we also not rnfrequently 
observe that a superfluity or mixture of certain inorganic substances in the 
soil, prejudicial to certain families and species of plants, is the cause of disease 
when this inorganised matter is in a dissolved state and capable of being ab¬ 
sorbed by them, ^ ’ *• 

If we analyse the noui;ishnient of pi^ants, we shall find it is only the con¬ 
stituent parts of air, water, and charcoal. The experiments of Boussingault 
on the origin of nitrogen in organic bodies show, 1st, that no plant exists 
without a proportion of nitrogen; and 2d, that, while men and aifimals receive 
the portion of nitrogen of their bodies not from the air by breathing, but from 
food by assimilation, plants on the contrary draw their supply of nitrogen, not 
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fh>in manure or humus, but from the air. We come new to a very important 
point in the nourishment of plants, to which M. Payen has particularly called 
our attention in two treatises read before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
on the 8th and 14th of October, 1839: viz. that charcoal operates as a con¬ 
denser, under the influence water, on the constituent parts of the air, in the 
same manner as spongy platina on the elements of detonating gas; so fbat 
nitrogen and oxygen are dissolved, and, mixing with water, are absorbed by the 
spongioles, and carried to the cambium for assimilation. This property of 
condensing the air, and making it fit to be received b/plants, does not ex- 
clnsively Mong to charcoal, for it is also more or less perceptible in other 
sorts of earth, chiefly in porous and pulverised bodies. Wc know that water, 
cVfen when not distributed through charcoal or earth, absorbs some air, which 
becomes a watery fluid, and by heating is again expelled in tho form of gas : 
but charcoal powder appears to possess this power in the highest degree; con- 
sequendy, besides light and heat, is capable of carrying to the roots both tur 
and water, i. e., nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxgyen, in the greatest abundance. 

3. Decompotitmi of the Charcoal,,and Formation of a nourishing Substance fir 
Plants. It is well known that manure, as such, does not nourish plants, and 
that, on the contrary, when it touches the roots it causes disease. We know 
that it is the constituent parts of the humus, i. c. the matter produced by 
decay, which nourish plants. This apparently takes place because the 
huraiis, with the cooperation of air and water, is continuaHy forming oxide of 
charcoal, or carbonate and nitrogen, which, toother with the saline particles, 
is absorbed and assimilated by the roots. For a long time it was generally 
believed that charcoal, as an inanimate body incapable of decay, contributed in 
no degree to the nourishment of plants, and that charcoal' dust could only 
serve at most to make the earth looser and warmer. But M. Lucas found, 
from his experiments, that the charcoal in which plants grow W degrees un¬ 
dergoes decomposition, and at last becomes a sort of humus. This obviously 
takes place merely because the charcoal dust acts as humus, and, with the 
cooperation of water and air, continually gives out to the plants oxide of 
cliarcr.iL or carbonate, together with the saline particles which are in the 
charcoal and remain in the asiicj after burning. But, to prove this, some 
chemical experiments were* necessary. 

4. Comparatioe Chemical Examination of Charcoal Dust. The more perfectly 
to establish the theory of the effect of charcoal on vegetation, M. Lucas gave 
me fv-r examination : — 

• 1st. Ashes of fir charcoal in which no plants had grown. 

2d. Ashes of fir charcoal in which plants had grown for half a year.*' 

3d. A portion of charcoal dust which had been used for anothm* purpose 
for two yetirs.f 

With these materials I made the following comparative experiments : — 

Two drachms of them were reduced to fine powder, and digested in three 
ounces of distilled water for 24 hours. All the three quantities, filtered off' 
from the charcoal, were uncoloured, and loft the test paper unchanged. After 
the evaporation of the water, there remained only a very trifling yellowish 
residuum, of a saltish taste, which acted somewhat like an alkali, and, besides 
potash, contained also chlorine. No difference could be distinguished in this 
case between a, b, and r. 

The portions of charcoal powder to whicli water had been applied were 
each sei^ratcly ^igested in a sand-bath, with three ounces of water, to which 
a drachm of corrosive lie of potash was added^ The liquid filtered from a 
was almost colourless? and was not the least muddy when saturated with 
muriatic acid. The liquid from b wawbrownish, an*l with muriatic acid yielded 


* This Slmrcoal was used for most of the experiments, 
f It was used to fill a bed, hence its impurity is easily accounted for.- 
Lucas. 
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a flock^' dark brown pfecipitote of humic acid, which, being carcfuilv collected 
and dned, wdghed 0*37 grains. The liquid from c was of a darker colour, 
and, with muriatic acid, yielded 0*45 grains of humic acid. 

Two drachms of each of the three portions of charcoal were reduced to 
ashes in the platina crucible. The ashes of a weighed 33 grains, and lost, by 
shaking with distilled water, one grain in weight. The ashes of b yielded only 
9 grains of ashes, of which only half a grain was dissolved by the water. The 
ashes of c, on the contra^, weighed 33 grains ; apparently because the char- 
cotJ powder, while iri use for two years, had become fouled with garden mould; 
of these 33 grains of ashes, two grains were dissolved in water. The consti¬ 
tuent {)arts of the three portions of ashes regained their qualities; so that in 
the dissolvable parts were found potash, chalk, carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, 
muriatic acid, and phosphate. The portion indissoluble in water contained 
chalk, magnesia, traces of oxide of iron, carbonate, sulphuric acid, phosphate 
and silicic acid. 

If the objection be made, with respect to these three portions of charcoal, 
that they we not all from the same tree, and might therefore yield a ditferent 
weight of ashes, we may, with probability, suppose that this natural difference 
is very inconsiderable, as the charcoal was all of fir wood from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Munich, where limestone debris is the general understratum of the 
woods. 

The result is quite decisive and undisputed, that diluted lie of potash 
scarcely ever dissolves any thing from fresh fir charcoal, and that, on the con¬ 
trary, charcoal in which plants have grown, being partly changed into humus 
and this being drawn out by diluted lie of potash, amounted in the charcoal 
b, after six months’ use, to 3’35, and in the charcoal c, after being two years 
in use, to 3*75 of 1000. lly this it is also proved, that charcoal, under the 
influence of light, air, water, and vegetation, is gradually decomposed, by 
losing carbon ; in the place of which hydrogen and oxygen predominate, and 
concur with the remains of carbonate to form humic acid. 

No less interesting is the further comparison of the ashes of, I may say, the 
virgin charcoal a and the charcoal b, which had been used half a year for 
vegetation j in this instance a and b were 19 the proportion of 133 to 75 of 
ashes from 10 (X) of charcoal. Undoubtedly the dissoluble salts were, in pro¬ 
portion to the increasing decomposition of the charcoal, absorbed by the 
roots. That the greater weight of the ashes of c is not decisive has lH«n 
already mentioned. To make very correct experiments of this sort, chafcoal 
from, the same tree should be burnt, equally reduced to powder, and, in ptant-' 
ing in this powder, all impurities of garden mould, &c., carefully avoided, and 
watering the plants with rain-water attended to. 

5. Antiseptic Power of Charcoal. In judging of the efl'ects of charcoal on 
v^etation, its antiseptic properties arc of great importance, for it has very 
little power of retaining water, and the little it retains is partly absorlicd by 
the roots and partly evaporated. This property deserves the greatest atten¬ 
tion of gardeners, in respect to recovering the health of plants the roots 
of which have become injured by being in a clayey soil, and^too freely watered, 
or after continued rain, or being in contact with manure hot sufficiently de¬ 
composed. They should be immediately transplanted into charcoal powikr, 
as the most effectual method of cure. 

6 . Literature. In all scientific examinations, if they have any pretension 
to be well-founded, the greatest assistance may be procurec^ from I'istorical 
and literary researches. In this instance, however, it is very remarkable that 
all research in books which were at command was dnly a loss of time and 
trouble. In Dietrich’s Perfect Lexicon of Gardening and Botany, with the 
Supplements, I looked in vain for the articleCharcoal,” or “ Charcoal 
Dust.” I did not find more in Piever’.s lincyclojiedian 'Dictiopary or in 
Brockhaus’s Conversations Lexicon. Leopold’s Economic^ Dictionary contains 
only the following short passage: ‘‘ Charcoal dust mal^s the earth light, and, 
Vben when mixed with sand, is very useful v* a clayey soil.” 
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In Kriinite’s Encychpwdis, voL 4d., the article CharcMl is very comprehen¬ 
sive with respect to its preparation and technical application; but, with rt^ard 
to agriculture and gardening, it is only mentioned (p. 225.) th^ " charcoal 
ashes serve to improve soils, and earth becomes very i%ht by it.” M. Lucas 
says he has looked for it in,Loudon’s Encyclopaedia of Gardening, and found 
no further information there than in Kriinitz. ' * ; 

From this 1 tlunk I may conclude that all that has hitherto been known 
for the improvement of the soil by charcoal dust was only founded on casual- 
observations, and that experiments made with a view to tcicnce on this very 
commonplace article, in the manner in which M. Lucas has pursued them 
with so much success, have not been hitherto made. 

Munich, Feb. 89. 1840. 


Art. hi. On the Destruction of the Red Spider in Plant Structures. 
By Robert Erhington. 

A FEW facts are, I conceive, in the present state of horticulture, worth a 
volume of speculations; I therefore beg to forward you some statements of 
what has taken place here, which, although of an isolated character, will, 1 
hope, be of some use. Tt is'well known that the red spider is one of the 
greatest pests of the gardener; it is also well known that, sulphur is destruc¬ 
tive of that insect; yet, in spite of all this, it is more frequently found in 
gardens than it ought to be,, considering that an antidote is at band which is 
both economical in cost and use, and certain in its effects. 

Few are disposed to use sulphur to the extent at which it may be used 
with impunity, through fear of its pernicious effects on vegetation if pushed to 
an extreme ; which tear, however well founded in fact, is carried to an un¬ 
necessary extreme, as I am about to show. I have been in the habit of using 
sulphur for this purpose for some years, and, although I have houses in which 
most things are grown or forced which are peculiarly liable to that pest, yet 
it seldoiikfl might almost say never) makes its appearance. 

As houses vary so much in thqir internal area, pnd as much depends on 
apportioning the quantity of sulphur to that area, J will assume a case which 
will be, 1 hope, a sufficient guide. For a house 30 ft. long, 16 ft. wide, 10 ft. 
high ,at back, and 6 ft. high at front, 1 have been in the habit of using at least 
4 oz. It is heated by hot water, and the jiipcs are of 6-inch bore. One man 
if ith a watering-pot and syringe goes before the person who applies the sulphur, 
and who is provided with a dusting-brush anti the sulphur in a bowl. The 
one syringes the pipes and the other applies the sulphur, until the pipes are 
fairly painted from one end to the other, except the part at which the fire 
enters fur a few feet. A dull day is chosen for the purpose, and at the time 
of application 1 keep a rather brisk fire. If the house becomes insiffi’erable 
to my own lungs I allow a little of the surplus Limes to escape at the back by 
ventilation, especially should the sun peep out suddenly; however, this is 
seldom necessary if *hc day be well selected.. 

By these means, repeated about three or four times in a year, I am, as I 
stated before, kept entureiy free of this destructive pest. 

Oulton I%rk Gardens, April 4. 1841. 


Art. IV. On destroying the While and Brolbn Scale by the Applicar 
tion of hot Water. JJy Henry C. Ogle. 

The difficulty of destroying the white and brown scale, on plants of tiny de¬ 
scription, is avell known to cultivators. They may be partimly destroyed on 
those plants having lar^ leaves, by rubbing off and other means ; but this 
would be an endless, dn^I may say n fruitless, task with plants having sm^l 
18H—V. 3d8cr. 
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leaves. On my first-entering my present situation, I found several plants 
nearly covered with white scale, and 1 had determined upon throwing them 
away; but, thinking I might as well try some experiments with them, either to 
kill or cure, I had recourse to hot water, being aware it was destructive to 
insects, and, until I had tried it, 1 doubted not, to,evei^een plants also; but, 
in this I was wrong, as the sequel will show. 1 took for my experiment two 
plants of Coronflla glauca each 6 ft. high, one of Coronilla glauca variegata 
3 ft. high, one hTcrium Oiefindo' 6 (1. high, and one Corrte'a pulcheila 2 ft. higli. 
I heated a copper ofvater to 180“, I laid these plants down by the side of it, 
and well washed each of them with water fi-om the copper by means of the 
sj-ringe j I turned them about several times that no part might escape the 
washing: the Corrm'a being the smallest plant, 1 plunged the head of it into 
the hot water and kept it there for the space of three or four seconds. I fully 
expected this would have killed both plants and insects ; but in this I was 
also mistaken, for the plants are now alive, the leaves arc slightly dis¬ 
coloured, but the wootl is not at all injured. The insects, 1 believe, are all 
dead, many washed oft’ with the hot water^ and many more with cold water ; 
and, as the plants grow, I have no doubt the whole of them will fall oft', as I 
am persuaded that the water killed all those it loucheil. It will be useful to 
know the degree of heat water mav be applied at to evergreen plants, as it will 
not only destroy the scale, but all other insects. It is frequently applied to 
wall trees, and with good cftect, but I am not aware that it had been tried on 
evergreen plants. I am trying the eftTects of it on plants with more tender 
leaves, and in due time will send you the result. 

In the mean time I hope some of your correspondents and readers will 
prosecute the enquiry, and ascertain what degree of heat dift'erent evergreen 
plants will bear with impunity, 

Rosehill Oardem, Statex, Jan. 21. 18-H- 


Anr. V. Further Information respectins the Flued Walls at Erskine 
House. By G. Shieli..s, Gardener there. 

Aoreeablv to your requ<wt,I now send you some further information respect¬ 
ing our flued walls, by the aid of which wo have been enabled to obtain 
sibundant crops of ripe Truit at an early season. But I shall confine my ob¬ 
servations at present chiefly to the construction of the wall, and our mc.lc of 
protecting the trees and fruit. 

The flues are not plastered within. I have tried it with lime mixed with 
cow-dung, but I do not approve of it; lime being a non-conductor It sin’t.s, 
however, for (he under flues of walls on the old principle, to prevent them 
from overheating, and to do away the use of hot air, which I never found to 
answer. On the north side of the wall arc four places or holes for cleaning 
each flue, 9 in. wide, and 1 ft. deep; one of which is placed within 3 ft. 
of each end, and the other two divide the intermediate space equally. Four 
bricks, as stretchers, are put into each of these holes flush with the face of the 
wall, laid without mortar, only pointed on the outside, to ollmit of being easily 
taken out when cleaning is required. The bricks which cover the flues arc 13 or 
14 inches long, and reach to the face of the wall, forming a course of headers. 
The wall is 21 in. thick ; the stone coping is of the saddle-back form, being 
G in. thick in the middle with raised joints, 4 in. thick at the edges which 
project 4 in. before the face of the wall and the same behirej, having a groove 
or throating underneath, tb prevent the wet cominenicating with the wall. 
We use no wooden coping, although a temporary coping of wood is certainly 
of use to protect the trees in the spring when in bloom. We protect with 
nets for the vines and cherries. Upon the flued walls a single woollen net or 
double herring-net is used ; the upper side fixed on nails fastened <ln the joints 
of the coping near the edge. The under side is fastened to temporary stakes 
about 3 ft. in length, placed about 3 ft. from the wall.'-' 
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We put the net over the cherry trees when the blosyom begins to expand 
(which is generally about the beginning of March), or a little before the ex¬ 
pansion of the blossom if the weather is frosty. About die latter end of 
April the woollen net and stakes are taken away, and a single henip^n^ put 
close over the tree to protect the ripe fruit from the birds. Fire heat is put 
to the wall about the middle of February, and continued until the middle of 
May, or a little later some seasons ; for, although we gather ripe fruit in the 
latter end of April or beginning of May, it is ^nerally the latter end of June 
before the whole crop is off'.* It is generally about the latter end of June 
before May Duke cherries upon an unflued south wall ripen here. 

With regard to the vine wall here, heat is applied, and the net put on, about 
the latter end of April, or when the buds have broken; when the fruit is 
thoroughly set, which is generally about the latter end of June, the net and 
stakes are removed. When the fruit begins to colour, a single net is put up, 
to protect it froifl birds ; in autumn, a double net is again put up, to protect 
the fruit from heavy showers of rain and hail. Hamburg and Muscadine 
grapes upon this wall begin to ripen in September, but fire heat is continued 
till the whole crop is gathered and the wood ripened. We use coal dross 
ill all our furnaces. Flues in cherry walls require'cleaning every four or five 
years ; those on vine wails once in three years. The dampers are 18 in. 
wide. Our furnaces are built similar to those recommended by the late Mr. 
Walter Nicol, 

Should the foregoing statement not be deemed sufficiently explicit, I shall 
be most happy to endeavour to supply any further information you may require. 

Enkine House Gardens, March 23. IS'll. 


Aut. VI. Notice of Three new Garden Toots. By H. 

As you approved of the tool I dcscrilied in the Gardena-'s Gazette for the 
.•{d of April, p. 212., I think a notice and figures of a few others which I 
have lu'cn in the habit of using may not prove unacceptable to the readers of 
the Gttrdaier's Manazine. 

A Drill Rake. — Fig. 40. is an ^piplemcnt 
I use for drawing drills for seeds, and which 
I have called a drill rake. I had the teeth 
cut from a common hay rake, and three 
ineces of beech, each piece 2 in. wide 
and half an inch thick, screwed on to the 
head of the rake, so as to have each piece 
3 in. deep in the clear, and to be 
placed at 1 fl. apart; or for drills at 
9 in. apart I have four pieces. This Fig. to. VrOiHake. 

I find a most useful and labour-saving tool, 
and I hope it will come into general use ; us also 

A Sickle Hoe (Hg. 42.), which I had made for loosening the ground about 
autumn-sown and nianted crops. As will be seen by the figure, it is made in 
the shape of a sickle, or reaping-hook, of iron rod three eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and about 10 in. long in the turn, the part which entera the 
ground to lie brought to an edge like that of a narrow chisel. I deem it one 
of the most essential points in the culture of culinary vegetables to keep the 
ground about thqju constantly stirred to the depth of a few inches, much 
depending on the crojis and time of year. In tjie spring and smnmer, the 



* That a cherry tree should produce a succession of ripe fruit for so 
lengthened, a period may seem strange; it is nevertheless true. We gather 
ripe fruit from the young bearing shoots laid close to the wall long before the 
blossom expands on spgrs not so closely attached. 
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admission of the sun end air is well known to 
be of immense imjmrtance to ve^tation, and 
this can only be done by loosening the ground; 
it will also allow the rams to penetrate quickly 
to the roots, as well as the absorption and 
retention of atmospheric moisture by capillary 
attraction, which is of more essential service 
in dry hot seasons than any., waterings that Fig, 42 , sicOe Voe. 
can be given. 

A double Dutch Hoe, — Fig. 43. is a double Dutch hoe, which I find very 
useful for hoeing between drilled crops when youi»g. 

A Drill Hoc. — Fig. 41. is a drill hoe, 
very useful for drawing drills for potatoes, 
peas, beans, &c.; the common hoc, turned 
sideways, is generally used for this purpose, 
but this will be found a far preferable im¬ 
plement. , 

The figures will give the necessary ex¬ 
planation of these implements, and of the 
proportions of their parts relatively to those 
of common hoes and rakes. I must, how¬ 
ever, obsen-e that the blade of the last- 
named tool must l>e put on at a less acute 
angle than the common draw hoes gene¬ 
rally are. 

Sus$cx, April, 1841. 



Fig. 45. Doubtf Dutch Iloe. 


Art. VII. Botanical, FloricuUural, and Arboricullural Notices of 
the Kinds oj Plants newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the xvhole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopeedia of Plants,” the “ Hortus Brilanmcus," the 
“ Hortus Lignosus,” and the “ Arboretum et Frulieetum Brilan- 
nicum.” 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; ‘As. (id. coloured, 8s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the University 
cf Glasgow. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register ; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. Gd. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the IJnmersity College, 
London. 

MauniTs Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Flants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, Is, Gd.-, swall. Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist; in niontlvly numbers,.each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large pdper, 2s. Gd,\ small paper, 
Is. Gd. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 
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Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 

in montlily numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6rf. each. 

The Ladies' Magazine of Gardening; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates ' is. 6d, each. Edited by Mrs. Loudoq.. 

Rantincuidcco!. 

1000. ilCONrTUM 14210 Jap^nicum Bot. Card. 783. 


2014. HIBI'SCUS 

Tclfairiar Maund Mrs. Tclfolr’s 


Mahdce^, 

^1-J pr 2 jl Uo Miiuritius IS'Jfi. C Bot. 212. 


A dwarf plant, with small rose-coloured flowers, raised at Bury Hill in 1825, 
from seeds sent from the Mauritius by Mr. Telliiir, and named in honour of 
that gentleman’s wife. (Itolaiiisl, March.) 


C/ime/fiesB. 

2038. CAME'LL/.l 18166 jaiAiica var. AllierUi Priacf Albert’s Camellia Taxt. Ma". of Bot vo^Pviil. 
A very handsome striped carnation-looking camellia, imported by Messrs. 
Chandler from China. (Paxl, Mag, of Bot,, April.) 


'Balsntnincce. 


698. IMPA'TIENS 

cSiKliila J.iiM. white 01 or 6 au W Himalayas IK!!). S r.m Bot reg. 1841, 20. 

“ A noble species,” with “ large, white, showy flowers, a little speckled 
with crimson.. .. The leaves are narrow-lanecolatc, tapered to a fine point, 
arranged in whorls of three, and edged with very fine crimson teeth. Be¬ 
tween each pair of leaves there stands a row of crimson gland.s, apparently in 
the place of stipules.” (Hof. Brg,, April.) 

Lcetimmosa:. 

1240. CAI.I.l'STACIIYS [mag. of bot. vol. viii, a 31. 

longifblia raxt. long.icavod 41 i 1 or 5 jn Y.Br.W Swan River 1839. C l.p.a Past 

Tl”s species has leaves 7 in. long, and a tall straggling stem. The flowers 
have a^ellow standard, brownish red wings, and a whitish keel tinged with 
pink. (Paxt. Mag, of Bet., March.) 


2000. DAUBEKTO’N/A [ofganl..3. 

l*oir. M. Tripet'« or 3 au S.0 Bue.ioa Ayres 184<). C. co. Lad. mag. 

very handsome half-hardy shrub, with scarlet and orange pea flowers, 

• which it continues producing from August to November. (Ladies' Mag. of 
Card., March.) 

2123. /iEDY^SAKUM 1913.^ sibiricum Card. No. 7S1. 


This species is often confounded with the H. alplnum of Linnieus, from 
which it is quite distinct. (Bot. Oard., April.) 

ComposUa;, 


227.J. STE'Vy/f 

trachciiuldes Dec 


Trachdium-likc ]|g pr 3 au P Moxico D co. Bot. mag. 385d- 


A pretty perennial, growing freely in the open border. (Bui, Mag., 
March.) 


2323. //EMCHRY'SUM 

iilvcnim«ira/i. anowy £ A or 4 ju W.Y Swan Rivor 18.18. D co. Bot. mag. 38S7 

A perennial s|>ecies of //elichrysum, with largo white flowers having a 
yellow centre. It grows freely in the open border, and flowers abundantly. 
(Bot. Mag., March.) 

2233. TUIFri'LlON 20216 s*int»«m Bol. tteg. 1841, 22. 

This plant, though introduced sO long since Its in 1827, i.s veiy diificult to 
flower; Mr. Frost of Dropmore has, however, succeeded in eflecting this. 
He says tliat the plant has a fleshy root like that of the dahlia, and that when 
it has done flowering it should be removed to a small pot during winter, to be 
repotted in a larger one, in sandy loam with a small quantity of rotten leaves, 
in spring. (Bot. Reg,, April.) 
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S34a PODO'LEPIS 
arist&ta Senth. 


bearded O _J pr • V Swan River 1840. S co. Lad. mag. ofjariL 4. 


A very pretty Swan River annual, with bright yellow flowers, raisal by 
Mr. Hopgood of the Bayswatcr Nursery, from Sw^n River seeds imjiorted by 
Captain Mangles. {Ladici Mag, of Gard., April.) 


Stulideic. 

SSN. STTLI'DIOM , „ fSl’’- 

UrummOndi Grab. MraDrummond’s £ pr 2 n.mr Pk Swan River 1838. n co. m*. 

A valuable species, from its remaining in flower all the winter, from No¬ 
vember till March. The flowers arc very largo, and of a dingy pink. (Jiotanisf, 
April.) 

EwrtVra’. 


1173. SRI'CA 9782 IVtralix 4 Mackaiuaa Bot. Card. 780. 

JBignomiicex. 

CO'LEd Bojer. (Namctl in honour of Gen. Sir G./.ou'rp CbO’, governor of tbc Mauritiui.) 

' Eveg. ISII. IP. 

SoilbCtnda Rqfer] abundant-dowering a O or 8 .lu Y.W Madagascar 1839. C co. Boi. 

A very handsome stove shrub, which flowered for the first time in Europe 
in August last, at Syon. The flowers are of a bright ochre-colour edged with 
white, and they are produced in whorls round tlie stem on the old wood. 
(Ifoi. Seg; April.) 

ConrolviihtcCiT. 


491. IPOMCF.! , , 

ficifblia Lind/, fig-leaved A AI or 3 n P Bucna« Ayres 1840. C co. But. rep. ISll, l.i. 

A tuberou.s-rootcd species, with a half-shrnhhv stem and showy flowers; 
which it produces in such abundance, that in the Western Nursery, Bristol, 
there are 500 flowers on a plant twelve moutlis old, on a trellis 2 ft. high. 
(£ot, Jieg., March.) 

IRoraginea:. 

435. CYNOOLO'SSUM 

gloebididtum RcnfA. burred Qi pr 2 jn B India 1840. S oo. Bot. reg. 1811, 1.3. 
A wecdy-looking plant, with rather pretty blue flowers, and a liris'dy nut, 
whence the specific name. .(Rot. Reg., Mart'll.) 

432. dNCHlPSA 

petioUta Hook. ^ petiolated * ^ I* 1 o P Xqial ISJO. D co. Itet, msig. oHnS. 

A pretty half-hardy perennial from Nepal, which flowers abundantly. (JTot. 
Mag,, March.) 

Scroph idarineac. 

1718. CHELO'NE 1548 barbAta. 

Sjffumjff/ici-: PeDitdmon barbStua Lmdl.^ C. Ixirb&ta vnr. mcxir^iia IkH. Gard. TTl. 

A tall-growing vaiicty, with red flowers ; introduced in 1S38 from Mexico. 
{Bot. Gard,, March.) 

LabidUe. 

16^ SCUTELIdA^RIA 

Jsp^nica Mound Ja})R» ^ or | o P.W .^Aiian ? 1838. C cmj, Bot. gard. 778. 

A dwarf species, with purple and white flowers, which fly.wcrcd in Pope’s 
Nursery, Birmingham, and is very suitable fur ruck work. (Rot. Gard,, 
March.) 

7a SA'LVIA 

r^gla Coo. RegU ft ^ or 5 jn b Mexico 1839. C. co. Bot. reg. 1841, 14. 
A vigorous-growing half-hardy species, with scarlet flower only «few of 
which open at one time. {Bof,, Beg., March.) 

mi. OAKDOQUrA 

ActonldDdM Jicntk Betony'likc A pr 3 -o Pk Mcxko 1837. ]) co. Bot. mag. SMiO. 

* A showy perennial j very inferior, however, in beauty to the scarlet thyme, 

O. Hookerii. The present species has pinkish flowers with blue anthers. 

• (Bot. Mag., March.) 

Plimibagintirra:. , 

928. ARME’RIA [rtg. 1841,21. 

f« jiculAU liom. ct Sfk. fwciclcd £ A pr i id Pk &uuth of Europe 1838. B eo. Bot. 
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This species “ forms a prettj' bush, looking like a ydbng pine tree, and pro¬ 
duces its head of pink flowers m August. During summer it grows very well 
in the open air ; but in winter it must be treated like a Cape plant.” {Bot, 
Reg,, April.) 

Orchidacece. 

*S01iRA''lJJ Ruix ct Par. (In honour of Don F. M. Sobrai, a Spanish botanist) * 

Bossilis JJndL scssitc IS! or 1 d Fk Peru 1840. D {>.r.w Bot. r(^. 1841,17. 

A very handsome plant, belonging to a genu# the species of which, in Peru, 

“ resemble reeds, loaded with large red or white, and (fftcii fragrant, flowers, 
which always grow from the extremity of the reed, from among the large 
pimted grassy leaves.” {Bot. Ri^., March.) 

2526. BRA'&SM [184), 18. 

Lawrenetdm Lind). Mrs. Lawrence's i| 123 or 1 ja Y.B Brazil IvIS. D p.r.w BoLreg. 

A hand,some epccies, very properly dedicated to so warm a patroness of flo¬ 
riculture as Mrs. Lawrence. {Bot. Reg., March.) 

3&%. CYCNOtiHBH 29787 Lodilig6«« var. Jeucochtlus Dot. Mag. t. 385.5. 

A white-lipped variety of this beautiful species. {Bot. Mag., IVIarch.) 

3525 rilYISIS [23. 

ItravC^BCcns Lia/g. braetcated £ 123 or 1 ap W.Y Mexico 1840. U p.r.w Bot. rcg. 1841, 

A very handsome species, being the third of this rare genus, which “ is 
readily distinguished by its large white flowers, and great inflated leafy bracts.” 
{Bot. Reg; April.) 

ODONTOGUVSSUM [voI. viil p. 49. 

grande Bale, grand £ 123 or 1 d Y.B Guatemala 1839. D p.r.w Faxt. mag. of Bot, 

A truly magnificent plant, which has only flowered at the Duke of Devon¬ 
shire’s and at Knypersley. Mag. of Bot., April.) 

\rMdcca:, 


1913. llKHBK'ItTD 16768 puicliclla var. cierdlea. 

A slight variety, the principal difierenee being in the colour, which is rather 
more blue. ( Bo!. Mag., April.) 

• AiMaiW/idaccse. 

SPHEKE'LH , 

gladca Idndl. glaucous It JM or 1 my S. Mexico 1840 O s.p.l Bot. reg. 1841,16 

This species only dilTers from the common jacob^a lily, in its flowers being 
soqiewhat paler and smaller, and its leaves glaucous {Bot. Reg., March.) 
BOMA'UEA H. 

almplcx W. H. simple J A pr 3 jn Pk Cusco 1S38. C r.m Bot. mag. 3863 

” Seeds of three varieties of this plant were brought by Mr. Pentland from 
different situations near Cusco, which have all flowered in the open ground at 
S(H>ffbrth, in front of the greenhouse.” The genus was formed by Mr. Herbert 
out of that of Alstrttinicrifl. {Bot. Mag., April.) 


3333. COBU'RO/al 

cocciiiea scarlet A L_l er 1 mr S Cordillera 1839. O r.m Bot. mag. 3865 
The flowers are much smaller than in the common species; but it seems 
more hardy, as ifcstood out “all the summer and autumn of 1839, the season 
being unusually wet and cold, and appeared to dislike sunshine and fine 
weather^’ {Bot. Mag., April.) 


trichrbma))'. Herb. three.colourcd A Lj or I jn S.G.W Andes 18)7. O r.m Bot.''mai‘ 
Thi^ species^differs from the preceding one in having huger flowers, and 
their being distinctly strijicd with white and grijeii. {Bot. Mag; April.) 

CAI.LITHAUMA IP. flerb. 

riridiflbrum IP. U. grecn-dwd. > 
anguatirblium IP. H. narrow.Ivd. j 


A i_l cu 1 jn CP Peru 1837. O r.m Bot. mag. 380( 


The plate exhibits two species of this rare genus, which Mr. Herbert tliinks 
will prove a section of Cobfirgia. (Bot. Mag., April.) 
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Art. VIII. 'On the Shanking of Grapes. By A. Saul. 

Ai.tuougii the. shanking of grapes is a subject which has often 
been discussed, there is, in niy opinion, opc cause, and probably 
in many cases the only one, which has not been hit upon. The 
keeping up of too mucli moisture in the house in proportion to 
the heat is, in m^ opinion, more often the cause of the shanking 
and shriveling of grapes than any other. Without at all <jucs- 
tioning the rationality of the opinions of other writers, except 
in so far as to say that the cause imputed by J. B. W., in 
conjunction with my own, is, I believe, the right one, I may 
state that I have had sufficient proof that my own opinion is 
correct. 

In 1838 I had two houses of grapes very nearlj ripe at the 
same time; one was a fruiting-house for pines, the other a 
succession-house. The dilference in the temperature of the two 
houses was about 10°. The degree of moisture, by sprinkling 
the paths, flues, &c., had been kept nearly the same in both. 
In consequence of the grapes in the succession house being con¬ 
siderably shanked, while scarcely a single berry in the fruiting- 
house had suffered, I was led to infer that the moisture had 
been too much in proportion to the heat. Acting in accordance 
with that opinion, I, in the following summer, kept the succes¬ 
sion-house nearly dry, keeping it in that state till the grapes 
were ripe. The consequence was, as I had anticipated, nearly 
the extirpation of the disease. I have since acted upon the 
same principle, with the same results; and am now fully con¬ 
vinced that the real and only causes of the shanking and 
shriveling of grapes are too much moisture in the house, and 
deep and badly drained borders. The one, by keeping the 
roots in a chid unhealthy state, prevents, in some measure, the 
proper supply of pure sap to the plant; while the other, by 
acting upon the plant as a cold damp atmosphere acts upon the 
human body, prevents in like manner the free circulation of tlie 
life blood of the plant. 

Castle Hill Gardens, April 8. 1841. 


Art. IX. On the Culture of the Cucumber in Pits heated bu hot 
Water. By W. H. 

I SEND you for insertion in the Gardena's Magazine my mode 
of growing cucumbers and-meions by hot water; a plan which 
I have practised for ten, years with a success equal to growing 
them with dung, and with a deal less trouble. From my ten 
years’ experience, I can confidently recommend it as an excellent 
way of growing them wliere dung is scarce and fuel plentiful. 

I have a double row of pits, ft. long, and 7^ ft. wide. 
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• in Pits heated by hot Water. 

heated by one boiler upon the siphon principle, with cisterns at 
the further end, and lids on them to put water in when necessary. 
In the one row the pipes go and return along the front, and a 
flue along the back. Ih the other row, which is the one appro¬ 
priated for winter and early forcing, a flue goes along the back, 
covered with paneled squares, and painted: the top pipe goes 
along the front, and the bottom pipe returns in*a channel in the 
bottom of a tank in the bottom of the pit. The smoke is 
turned along these back ffues, when required, by dampers in 
the fireplace, and when not wanted there is a third flue on "the 
outside of the, pits for it to go along; and all these flues are 
continued across a walk at the end of the pits into a chimney at 
the end of a Calcutta pit. When I first began, 1 had a chimney 
over the boiler to turn the smoke up when I did not want it to 
run along either of the pits; but this covered the lights so with 
blacks that I was obliged to Jiave it taken down, and a flue run 
along the outside, as before stated. Stop-cocks are placed in 
the pipes, so that either row may be worked separately, or both 
together. The tank in the early-forcing row extends the whole 
length, and nearly the whole breadth, of the pit; and is supplied 
with water by a small pipe from a main, with a cock to regulate 
the supply. At the opposite end there is a large pipe, with an 
elbow joint, which communicates with the tank, and shows the 
quantity of water that is in it. Below the large pipe there is a 
snmll me with a cock, which empties into a drain, to draw off" 
the wafer from the tank wh^n repairs are necessary. The tank 
is made with bricks and mortar, and cemented ; the channel in 
the bottom for the return-}jipe is 1 ft. wide and 6 in. deep: on 
each side of this channel tliere is a brick flat, pigeon-holed and 
covered with flag-stones, to protect the pipe. The pit is divided 
into four compartments, of two lights each: in each of these 
tlivisions there are two cross-drains communicating with the 
return-pipe, and covered with oak planks. These oak planks 
have circular holes cut at each end, and upon these circular 
upright pipes are placed, 6 in. wide at bottom and 3 in. wide at 
top. By these steam is admitted into the divisions, and air is 
circulated: when not wanted, they are covered with pieces of 
slate. The jut is filled with leaves nearly up to the glass, to 
allow' fof .sinking; and, when they have sunk sufficiently low, the 
hillocks of soil are put in, and the plants are planted as soon as 
the sofl is wtirm. As long as the leaves contain sufficient 
moisture, the wa,tA‘ in the tank is confined to the channel for 
the hot-water pipe; biit when the leaves begin to get dry, the 
water is turned in, so as to fill the tank, and then allowed to 
evaporate into its usual channel. By this simple process 1 can 
always keep a proper moisture in the pits, highly conducive to 
the growth of cucumbers a^id melons. When I first beg^n' 
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growing cucumbers and melons by hot water, 1 formed a 
chamber over the tank, by placing spars across the tank and 
covering them with turves: upon these 1 put about I ft. of 
prepared dung, and then the soil in the usual way. I grew very 
good cucumbers in this way ; but the beds were only of short 
duration, owing to the dung and soil becoming diy, and the 
dilficulty of keeping them moist. 

As the season advances, and the sun becomes powerful, the 
pieces of slate are put on the steam-pipes during the day, and 
taken off at night; but when the melons are in flower, and 
ripening their fruit, they are kept on day and night. When tlie 
melons are done with, I use the pits for striking crowns and 
suckers, and And them to answer admirably. 

Mawley Hall, Betvdlejj, March 22. 1841. 


Art. X. On groioing Slratoberries for Forcing. By a Gardener 

OUT OF PuACE. 

As the system I have pursued successfully for several years in 
growing sti’awberries for forcing differs, in some respects, from 
tliat of Mr. Fish (p. 39.), 1 send a note of the details. As soon 
as the runners are fit for the purpose, I lay a quantity, say two 
or three in a 32 pot, others one in a 60, in a good strong loam, 
with a portion of well-decayed manure. I place a stone on eacli 
runner, for the double purpose of keeping the plant in position, 
and preserving moisture to the roots. The first runners I 
prefer: the sort Keen’s seedling. As soon as the plants are 
well rooted, I repot the sixties into thirty-twos, and the thirty- 
twos into twenty-fours, still using the same strong soil; 1 thei; 
place them in the hottest part of the garden, fully exposed to 
the direct rays of the sun, but not under a wall. The situation 
I prefer is the centre of the vine border, first placing a quantity 
of half-ilecayed manure, generally some old dung lining, to put 
round the pots, to prevent the sun acting too powerfully on the 
roots. Here they are left exposed to the elements most con¬ 
ducive to bring them rapidly to a state of maturity; a free cir¬ 
culation of air, abundance of moisture, which I take care they 
are liberally supplied with, and a full share of solar heat. In 
this situation the plants grow freely, forming well-matured 
crowns, to send up fine stems of bloom in the < forcing-house, 
with strong and vigorous roots to supporb them. Tlmse in 
twenty-fours remain; after a time I examine the others, and 
those that have the strongest roots I repot into twenty-fours, 
pursuing the same method as before; so that, out of 700 or 
800 ppts, I have half the number in twenty-fours, with one, two, 
or three plants in a pot, and the r/?mainder in thirty-twos, with 
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one plant in a pot. I prefer one plant to either-sieed pot in pre¬ 
ference to a greater number; and, if the above method is pursued, 
it will, from the rapidity of their growth, be found quite suf¬ 
ficient. If the autumnal rains are heavy, I lay them on their 
sides; and, about the middle of December, place them in some 
frames to keep the frost from injuring the ro^ts, till they are 
placed in the forcing-house. I shall say nothing of their ap¬ 
pearance in the house, but,leave it to the imagination. After 
forcing them, I turn them out of the pots, and plunge them in 
rows, at moderate distances, in a piece of spare ground in the 
garden, well exposed to the sun and a free circulation of air. 
(From these you will have a slight gathering after the natural 
crops are over.) In the aivtumn I take them up with good 
balls of earth, and plant them in rows in a melon pit oV about 
30 lights, which I fill full, placing them rather thick, to econo¬ 
mise the rows, and press the mould firmly to their roots. Tlie 
pit has neither bottom-heat nor pipes, but is simply covered with 
mats. As soon as the frosts set in 1 place the lights on, but 
do not begin to cover up with mats before March. If warm 
showers come in April 1 take the lights off, and let the plants 
have the benefit (which is better than watering from a pot), to 
forward them. When the sun is shining hot in the afternoon I 
shut up close, and cover up directly with double mats. You 
will find the next morning a sensible difference in their ap- 
pearata^e. These plants will bear abundantly, coming in at a 
very seasonable time,, just .before the out-door strawberries, 
which are very often retarded by late frosts; when, the days being 
generally very hot, strawberries are in great demand, and, it 
being too hot for them in the houses, they are sometimes very 
Scavee. After the fruit is gathered, the plants are dug up and 
thrown away, and the pit planted with melons. 

By following this simple routine, year after year, you will be 
able to supply a family, however large, with abundatit crops 
•of this beautiful fruit, in the highest state of perfection, and at a 
very trifling expense. 

Now I am on the subject of strawberries, do you know if it is 
any where recorded why the strawberry leaf was first chosen to 
garnish the coronets of the three superior orders of our nobility, 
in preference to the leaf of the oak, 

—— “ a prince’s refuge once. 

The eternal guard of England’s throne,” 

which would appear to be a much better Emblem ? Shakspeare 
has written, “ the strawberry grows underneath the nettle,” but 
he has ifbt stated why the plant is honoured so far as to be 
elevated above the J>row of a duke. 

Camberwell) Feb. 1. 1841. # 
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CuHure of the Hautbois, 


Anx. XI. On the Hautbois Stratobern. By Wm. Anderson, 
F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea mtanic Garden. 

Having seen three papers in the Gardener’s Magazine describing 
the hautbois strawberry, none of which is correct, I beg you to 
state what little I have seen of that plant and its fruit. 

I have seen the hautbois strawberry in its native state in the 
bottom of old chalk pits, in the copse woods almut one mile 
beyond Tring, on the higli ground on the left luind. This 
ground is a strong chalky yellow clay. The fallen leaves, and 
other decayed vegetable matter, rest on and manure these pits, 
and I was told that the plants produced good lasgc berries, but 
were gathered by birds and children before they w'ere ripe. 

To cultivate this fruit, care must be taken to select the herma¬ 
phrodite plants while they are in flower, there being three sexes 
in the seed-bed, i. e., male, female, and hermaphrodite. When a 
few of the last are selected, they will give runners abundantly; 
and when these runners are planted on a strong rich clayey soil 
they will produce great crops. This sexual character was first 
pointed out to the late Sir Joseph Banks about the year 1817, 
and he had great crops from these selected plants ; he also sup¬ 
plied his neighbour, Mr. Wilmot, with plants, wlio had about 
two acres in cultivation of them in 1820; the clusters of fruit 
were so large that he had them all tied up to small twigs. From 
his success I had flattered myself that this most desirable fruit 
would have been abundant in Covcnt Garden Market, but we 
never see it for sale. I have also seen Mr. Oldacre produce 
great crops of these' berries forced; those that have once tried 
them for this purpo'se will prefer them both for size and flavour. 
I must, however, remind your readers that it is in vain to grow 
this strawberry in the usual way of the other varieties; but the 
nearer we come to that chalky clay, or strong loamy ground 
highly manured, such as Mr. Wilmot’s is, the greater will be our 
success. 

1 have been rather tedious, but my wish is to see the hautbois 
the leading strawberry in forcing and in cultivation; as it is the 
best flavoured, and the best bearer where the ground will suit it. 
I keep the herma[)hrodite plants in the garden, but we never see 
fruit although they flower very freely ; the ground burns up in 
the first dry weather in April and May, and prevents them 
coming to perfection. 

Apothecaries Garden, Chelsea, March, 1841. ^ *' 

Art. XII. On the Culture of the Conical-fruited Scarlet Alpine 

Strawberry. By W. Gordon, Gardener to the English Embassy, 

Paris. 

I SEN o you a short sketch of our mode of cultivating this fine 
strawberry, called by us the Four Seasons, from its producing its 
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fine rich-flavoured ripe fruit from the end of April to the middle 
of November, and sometimes later, according to the mildness 
of the season, in the open ground. This four seasons, or coni- 
cal-fruited scarlet alpin^ strawberry, is one of the very best sorts 
for general cultivation. The size of the fruit is from half* to 
three quarters of an inch long; the flesh firm, of a fine shape, 
and delicious flavour, even to the end of the se^on. The plant 
is continually in flower, and produces ripe fruit till it is checked 
by the hard frosts and coId.nights of autumn. To give its bo¬ 
tanical characters in this paper may be of little or no importance 
to the cultivator, I shall therefore merely state what country 
or place it originally came from, as near as possible. According 
to some accounts, it is a native of Switzerland and Germany, 
and was first cultivated in England in 17G8; or, at least, some 
strawberries bearing the same name were then introduced and 
cultivated. But it is no easy matter to say precisely where this 
fine sort came from. I consider it to be only obtained from 
seed, for a short time ago it did not exist, or, if so, it was in a 
small quantity; but it is in general cultivation at present, and 
is greatly improving in size. There is also another sort of the 
four seasons alpine strawberry, the fruit of which is of a com¬ 
pressed oval shape, not so large as the former sort, but of a 
good flavour, and very productive. The only difference is in 
the shape of the fruit. I have got a new white alpine strawberry, 
which came from seed, nearly of the same shape as the former, 
of good flavour, but not so productive. The colour of its fruit 
may be some inducement tojts cultivation.^ 

During the last two winters these sorts of strawberries seem 
to have suffered the most in the neighbourhood of Paris. This 
lastVinter of 1839, or spring of 1840, in particular, they suffered 
greatly, as most of the young plants were killed, as well as some 
of the weak old stools, which has left the young plants rather 
poor. The pine strawberry and Keen’s seedling did not suffer 
so much as the alpine sorts have done, which may appear re¬ 
markable. 

The mode of cultivating this strawberry is as follows: — 

When we are desirous of having large fruit, we make a new 
plantation of thfe young strong runners taken off the three-years- 
old stools, which are the best. These we plant in beds 6 ft. 
wide, and four rows in the bed, leaving an alley on each side of 
the bec^. The plants are placed two together, and at the dis¬ 
tance in the ^•ows of from 1S in. to 18 in. apart. The more 
room they have thb better, if the ground fs poor; but they may 
be set clo.ser, if it is rich. They must still, however, be planted 
wide in the rows. In planting, great care is required not to set 
them too’deep, as I find they do best when only about one third 
of their roots is [^t in the ground, a small space being left 
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between the ground and bases of the leaves; they will soon 
make fresh young roots. Afler planting, nothing is to be done 
but to lay a little short dung on the surface of the bed, and give 
a little water. They must not be allowed to make any runners; 
or^ if they do, they must be all taken oHj which causes them to 
form good strong plants and stools. Spring or autumn is the 
best time to make plantations. One of these plantations will be 
good for four or five years; after which time the soil begins to 
get exhausted by over-bearing; so that you will require to renew 
them by making fresh beds every other year, if not yearly. 

Those plantations made either in the spring or autumn will 
produce good ripe fruit in the September and October of the 
same year. Three or four years old is the best time to allow 
them to make runners to get stock from to make plantations. If 
once they are allowed to produce runners, they soon run out and 
become small-fruited. By their not being allowed to make run 
ners, the plants are stocking themselves by making young offsets, 
which are continually flowering and fruiting the whole season. 

Some gardeners prefer sowing the seed of this strawberry', 
which they consider the best mode of cultivating it; as it is said 
to last longer, bear finer fruit, and not to run out so soon. Tlie 
beds, it is said, will stand good for six years. By sowing the 
seed of this strawberry, one advantage may be obtained, namely, 
that of raising new sorts or varieties; but nothing more: for, if 
the seed is sown in the spring, it will require at least a year and 
a half before you obtain any fruit, and this is not certain even 
then before the following year. For my part, I find no advan¬ 
tage in sowing whatever, except in obtaining new sorts. Care 
in planting tius strawberry is the chief thing, and afterwards 
not over-watering it. 

The soil which suits these strawberries is a light sandy soil; 
neither too rich nor too poor; one with a quantity of old lime 
rubbish in it, and where the water will pass quickly off, seems 
to suit them best. In the hot dry weather they require to have 
a good supply of water to keej) them fruiting, otherwise they 
will not fruit so large or fine. Care must be had not to let the 
soil get too moist. If they make too many leaves, let them have 
no water, or even take off the covering of rotte/i dung; for the 
soil is too rich for them, and they are growing too strong to fruit 
well. Take off all the old leaves, and expose them to the sun 
as much as you can. When once they commence fruiting, you 
will have plenty. Be careful not to plant them'where‘there is 
any shade whatever, but in a place that is firlly exposed to the 
sun, and \rhere there is a free circulation of air, otherwise they 
will not fruit well or in any quantity. 

This is also one of the best strawl)erries fur forcing, by taking 
the two- or three-years-old stools, and puttipg them into small- 
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sized pots in the spring of the same year or autumn, or, as you 
may want tiiem, as they come into flower; all of which I have 
done, and found them to answer my purpose well. 

In France it does noj do to pot the young runners to force as 
in England: they do not grow strong enough to force in'the 
following year; they must be at least two years old. 

The seed of this strawberry should' be sav^d in September 
and October, when it is best, and it ought to be sown in Fe> 
bruary or March, as the mildness of the season will admit. 

Paris, August, 1840. 

Jmticxa Adhatoda has stood out in Paris, and was only killed 
at 14^° Reaumur, or about 7° below the freezing point of Fah¬ 
renheit, in 1837 and 1838. It makes a fine shrub, and flowers 
well; I am not certain if it se'eds.— JV. G. [See p. 250.3 


Art. XIII. On Forcing Sea-kale. By Robert Errington. 

The following is a mode of forcing that useful vegetable sea-kale, 
which, in my opinion, merits general adoption. I am aware that 
it is not altogether novel, yet it is, in my opinion, not sufficiently 
known; and, in recommendation of it, I can only add that by it 
I have had a continual supplj', without a single day’s intermis¬ 
sion, since the middle of last November, and that of the very 
best quality. 

I force it in the mushroom-house; and, to obtain a supply of 
roots, I plant four rowrS in the open groui^ every spring. My 
rows are 60 ft. long, 3 ft. apart, and 15 in. between the plants in 
the row. It of course receives proper cultivation in this stage, 
the"plants having been raised from seed the year previous in a 
single drill. The roots are taken up for forcing as soon as the 
leaves are decaying, and with much care; and as much as possi¬ 
ble taken up entire, as the root is of course a magazine of 
nourishment for the incipient bud. The main stock is then “ laid 
by the heels,” and covered with litter until wanted. In niy 
mushroom-house I have a pit or trench sunk below the level of 
the floor line about 4 ft.: this furnishes room in the length of 
the house for about four successive ages; and I introduce the 
second Ipt of roots the moment the first begins to bud, and so 
on with the rest. I place fermenting matter, viz. dung and 
leaves jnixed, about 2 ft. 6 in. deep, under the roots, taking care 
to have bottom-heat enough ; ns, if that, becomes too hot, I can 
easily reduce the heat with water; and the more water the sea- 
kale receives in this way, the more tender it becomes. I place 
the roots in this fermenting matter as thick as they will stand, 
merely hooding in some fine old tan or old rich soil with water, 
to fill the crevices between the roots completely. The surface 
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of the crowns, when so placed, is a foot, or nearly so, below the 
floor line; and, when planted, I lay a row of trusses of straw 
side by side over the whole, to shut in the steanj, and keep it 
completely dark, which is one of the main points; and, with the 
straw and the shutters, this is completely efiected. 

In the same house I produce a continual supply of chiccory, 
rhubarb, and lily of the’ valley, in pots, by the same system; 
besides various other things which, in emergencies, find a refuge 
there. — Oulton Park Gardens, April 4. 1841. 

REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Three Lectures on Agricullure; delivered at Oxford on 
July 22. and Nov. 25. 1840, and on Jan. 26. ISll; in which the 
Chemical Operation of Manures is particularly considered, and the 
Scientific Principles explained upon which their Efficacy appears 
to depend. By Charles Daubeny, M.D., F.R.S., Ni.R.S.A., &c., 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the University of Ox¬ 
ford. 8vo, pp. 106. Oxford, 1841. 

It rarely happens that an individual can be found so admirably adapted for 
being appointed a scientific Professor of Agriculture as Dr. Daubeny ; known 
as he is to be_a profound chemist, and the actual Professor of Botany in the 
same university in which he holds the Agricultural Chair. The publication 
of these Lectures so shortly after the appearance of Liebig’s work is inter¬ 
esting, as affording an op|>ortunity of observing in what two eminent chemists, 
who have devoted their energies to the same department of their science, 
agree and differ; and it is satisfactory to find a general harmonv between 
them. " In these lectures,” Dr. Daubeny observes, “ although I freely own 
myself indebted for the fundamental doctrines that have been laid down, as 
well as for many of the details that have been dwelt upon, to the work of 
Professor Liebig, yet it i? fair, both to him and to myself, to state that 1 have 
interwoven much matter that is either my own, or drawn from other sources 
than those of his work ; that I have often attempted to deduce from his jirin- 
ciples consequences for which he is nowise answerable ; and that 1 have 
endeavoured to remove any impediments tliat may exist amongst agriculturists 
to the-reception of the novel views propounded in his Report, by giving to 
my exposition of them as much as possible of an English character, both as 
to style and arrwgement, and by discncumliering it of all such references to 
recondite chemical truths as did not seem essential to the establishment of 
the lading propositions.” (Pref. p. vii.) 

This extract will enable our readers to form some idea of the work, and to 
those who have paid some attention to chemistry, and have studied Liebig, 
and Mr. Lymburn’s article on the subject (p. 97.), Dr. Daubeny’s Lectures will 
be found pregnant with interest and instruction. We hope, however, to be 
favoured with some remarks on the subject of the Lectures by Mr. t.yinburn, 
who is at once a scientific chemist and a cultivator of extensive experience 
and oDsm'vation. , 


Art. II. The Eastern^ Arboretum, or Rural Register o/’ all the 
■ remarkable Trees, Seats, Gardens, Sfc., i,i the County of Norfolk. 
By James Grigor. Illustrated by drawings of trees, etched on 
copper. Kos. VIII. to XI. 8vo. London and Norwich. *ls. each. 
Our last notice of this work was in p. 29.; the last residence we mentioned 
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was Scottow Park, and the last of our trees the weeping willow : we shall 
now enumerate the seats and trees noticed up the to end of No. Xi. 

Houghton Park ; the Scat of the Marquees of Chahumdely, —- “ Every thing, 

' except the trees, seems to have suffered by the long lapse of years: on their 
heads it has put fresh hoiiburs j and if in some instances they are sinking 
into dilapitude, their decay is unattended by any of that regret which we Ex¬ 
perience in beholding the untimely abandonment of the buildings.” 

Hunstanton Park ; H. Le Strange Styleinan he Strange^ Esq. — “ Parts of 
the house are of great age, having a staircase, each step of which is formed 
of a single solid block of oak. The carvctl-work round the doors, and the 
I)aneling of the drawingroom, with its rich cornice, are truly beautiful. The 
tops of the hills, with their precipitous edges, are well clothed with young 
and thriving plantations. The evergreen oak (Quercus Ilex) and the cedar 
of Lebmion, whijh are in profusion here, have grown with great rapidity, and 
create a deep massive effect. Here are also many goodly oaks, which fling 
their branches around, and raise their lofty heads in defiance of the sea 
breezes.” , 

Sprowston Park ; Rev. W. J. Carver. — “ Around the hall there are several 
lofty poplars (Populus fastigiata) with trunks measuring each 10 ft. in cir¬ 
cumference; a cluster pine (Piiitis Pinaster) Oft. 8in.; together with some 
fine 8|>ccimens of the elm and beech. At the north-west front of the building, 
in the park, is an oak called ‘ The King of Sprowston,’ a wide-extending 
regular tree, having a stem of 15 ft. in circumference, the branches over¬ 
spreading a space of 29 yards in diameter. In the same direction, and close 
by the road to Rackheath, is on extraordinary lime tree (ZV/io europeea), 
which has attracted the attention of many a spectator.” 

Rackheath Park ; Sir Edward Strarey, Part. —“ This demesne forms a fair, 
and plentiful show, not yet grand, but abounding iu all the elements which in 
after years will make it so. The impress of beauty is upon it now, in the 
usual outlines of youthfulness : we have no dark forest-sides here ; no avenues 
with their cathedral-like vistas ; few trees which tempests have vexed, and 
fewer moplded into the picturesque forms of extreme age. All these have to 
follow.” , 

Wroxham House Park ; Rev. John Humfrey. — “ Seldom have we witnessed 
a place of the same extent, and it is far from being Jarge, abounding in so 
much fine timber. The oaks around the house are of goodly dimensions, 
bearidg that bold contorted outline which is at once so beautiful and so cha¬ 
racteristic of the species. The Scotch pines here are also wdl worthy of 
notice, and the beeches and horscchestnuts far from contemptible.” 

Hoveton House Park s Rev. Thomas C. Blofeld. — “ The Portugal laurels in 
front of the house, although not so tall as some that we have seen, are of 
great circumference. There is also a choiee selection of hawthorns, which, 
with the holly, have found a soil to rejoice in. The walnut {Juglans regia) 
has arrived at a considerable size; and we noticed a copper beech assuming ' 
all the character, of the common one. Otherwise, it is more the general ap¬ 
pearance of the place, than any trees of particular beauty. Which here attracts 
attention.” 

Spixworth Park; John Longc, Esq., — “ A splendid conservatory is appended 
to the south end of the house : we may venture to say, there are few, if any, 
which can compete with it in the county. It is beautifully arranged, and 
replete wi^i exotics and other plants of man.y of the rarer trilms. The orna¬ 
mental grounds arS kept with that neatne.ss ^d * Ificidiis ordo ’ so indispen¬ 
sable to produce effect. • They arc of very considerable extent, amk in perfect 
harmony with the date of the mansion. Here is a emooth greensward, with 
noble beech trees feathered down to the ground. The elegant vases, halt 
hidden with creepers, scattered over the parterres, give peculiar eftlct to that 
class of plaifts, and bestow throughout a dressy and finished iqipearance.” 

IVroxham Halt ; Sigisnnind 2'r^ord, Esq, — “ The great use of trees is to 
1841. —V, 3d Ser, 
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wail upon the mansion, lending their aid to it in all their varied character, 
whether placed singly, in lines, groups, or thickets ; as objects merely orna* 
mental, or valuable on account of their shelter. Otherwise, what are they ? 
A. chaos of beautiful materials, indeed, but serving only to create the more 
insnfTerable discord.” 

Beeston Park ; Sir Jacob II, Prcslon, Bart.—" The entrance to the park 
from the Norwich road is particularly handsome : after passing a sufficiency 
of plantation to b^«kcn thd approach of some place of note, the grounds 
open with a most magnificent avenue of oaks, exhibiting a sweep of a_ full 
quarter of a mile, continuing uninterruptedly almost to the very verge of the 
mansion.” 

Worstead House ; Hon. fl’’. It. Sous. — “ Tlic present proprietor has, with 
good taste, effected an entrance to his house at the opposite extremity to tliat 
which was previously in use, thereby making the original (entrance hall a tri¬ 
bune, and giving an entire suite of apartments the reiiose' and seclusion of a 
dress-ground, sweeping down to the water’s edge.” 

llminQ Hall; E. G. Cubitt, Esq. —“Great facilities are afforded fora 
pleasure-ground and dress-garden ; for, in the immediate vicinity of the house, 
the trees, both beech and oak, are veiw fine : we measurcil several 12ft. in 
circumference, with 30 ft. of clear shaft; but this dc|)artmcnt has been little 
attended to, and, with the exceptions of a Portugal laurel, one of the fi'- st 
we have ever witnessed, and a handsome tulip tree, there is little w'>rti.y of 
record.” 

Wilton Park ; Lord Wodchousc. — “ The grand approach, through nearly a 
mile of fine young thriving wood, gives the place a very imposing character; 
and proves that with care and attention most species of u'ood may be reared, 
even though exposed to continual .sea brceacs : w e, in a great measure, iinputc 
this to the large body in which they have been planted.” 

Bayfield Hall; G. N. Best, Esq. — “ The ornamental grounds are in good 
taste, and, with the ruin of Bayfield church peering through ivy and sylvan 
drapery, makes a happy picture. The lawn breaks and undulates on all sides 
in very' pleasing variety.” 

Gtmlhorpe Hall; lit J. H. Sj)arkc. —Some hundred.s of acres are heri* 
thickly strewed with thorns and holly of most magnificent growth, and ever 
and anon an old and gnarled oak contrasts and enlivens the .scenery. The 
gardens are somewhat after the old fashion, and the greenhouse, which^is of 
iron framework of a continuous curve throughout, is the lightest, prettiest, 
and most convenient we ever beheld. There is a handsome piece of water, 
fringed ehiefly by ash and alder, affording to the grounds a most pleasing 
termination.” 

Letton Park; T. T. Gurdon, Esq .— “ Here, as in many places in Norfolk, 
nothing strikes us more forcibly than the want of that diversity of surface so 
necessary to every demesne. Besides creating an impression, a varied and 
broken outline gives at once scope to the imagination : a small group of trees, 
happily placed on a knoll, or on the turn of a sloping hill, often deludes one 
with the idea, that the brokenness of the ground conceal^ more even than the 
eye beholds; but on a level space, a handsome expanse of wood scarcely pro¬ 
duces any effect, and many a broad acre of greensward is thereby rendered 
comparatively of little account. From its being built on so flat a surface, few 
houses verify this observation more than the one in question ; for, although 
replete with every possible convenience, and containing a most ample suite of 
apartments, its appearance.does no justice to its interior arrangements.” 

Plumstead Hall; Rev. Charles Penrice. — " The house stands in the midst 
of a spacious lawn, surroukided by well-pruned and thriving plantations. Under 
all circumstances, it would be unreasonable, perhaps, to expect a happier com¬ 
bination ; 8nd,.'‘wdthout infinite perseverance, nothing so good would have been 
the result. *,(There is one feature, however, which we cannot confmend. The 
approach fir^ Norwich, to say nothing of the garden wall and gooseberry 
bushes, makes.'sad havoc with the dres.s-ground8; it precludes their being 
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private—their first, best charm—and interblcnds two styles of opposite cha^ 
meter.” 

Shotesham Park ; Robert Fellowcs, Esq. — “ It is a well-understood phrase 
in writing;, that a book or character is not well sustained; and the case is 
quite analogous, and the rule equally applicable, in reference to a landsct^e: 
all things should be in keeping and consonance. Once create an ill impression, 
and it may prove beyond your power to remove it; for many a splendid seat 
has sunk below its just appreciation by unworth’y objects presenting themselves 
on the first appearance.” 

Brooke Hall; Rev. John Holmes. — “The groups of trees, transplanted 
after the suggestions of Sir II. St*euart, are most judiciously arranged. They 
screen and partially hule what would otherwise have presented a full and 
staring front of the entire residence, at the same time occupying a bald and 
otherwise bleak outline. These trees have been removed with great care, and 
prove that, under proper management, they arc available to create an appear¬ 
ance full twenty years in advance of those planted in the usual way.” 

Brooke House; G. S. Kelt, P'.sq. — “ The ‘varied dependencies*’ of this 
residence are interesting in many ways : to the mere observer of general na¬ 
ture ; to the more minute botamcal student, who would enquire as to the ‘ new¬ 
comers ’ in the hardy ligneous department of hi.s great family ; to the florist; 
the grape-grower ; the landscape-gardener, who has to operate on flat sur¬ 
faces ; and, finally, to all who delight in beholding a pleasure-garden kept in 
the most perfect taste, whether we look at its walks, hedges, borders, verges; 
the enamel of the greensward, or the disposition and character of the objects 
which rise thereon. In the youthful department here, by far the most inter¬ 
esting section to us is the collection of Conifertc. Cedrus Heodara, raised 
here from seed in 1830, and planted in its present situation in 1834, is now 
!) ft, high, in a most vigorous state of growth.” 

AVc/A/ng Hall; Mrs. Kelt. —“ An ancient-looking secluded place; deserving 
of notice chiefly on account of its trees and its unique collection of water¬ 
fowl, foreign and indigenous." 

Kirill/ Pane Hall; Right Hon. Lord Berners. — “ The grounds are much 
road-hound ; and the entrance-gaw.'s, one of which js close to the mansion, 
are of that thin wiry iron which always creates a prim and unpark-like cfiect, 
<jul which at best is only suited to a parsonage or sulrarban villa.” 

IJdehiiighniii House; ./. Ij. Hedingjeld, Ksq. — “ On the opposite side of 
lh(! lake rises a fine extent of woodland scenery, which, by a most skilful ar¬ 
rangement, is kept low in front ; thereby aflbrding a full view of the stems of 
the trees behind, giving the appearance of greater depth, and adding much to 
the apirarent height of the acclivity. This cflect is further improved by an 
open glade with greensward in the midst of it, and a dense mass of Scotch 
pines as a further contrast.” 

Earsham Park ; Sir W. Windham Hailing, Bart. — “ Perhaps the most re¬ 
markable objects that presented themselves to our inspection were some old 
thorns that were fast falling into the ' sere and yellow leatj’ and exhibiting 
every symptom of,,extreme old age. We que-stion if the old trees of this 
species which are at Kimberley approach them either in size or beauty. We 
rode under one, a perfect canopy, with a globular head spreading around like 
a mushroolh, i he mistletoe, at all times green and bright, creeping through 
its branches. Its trunk is a series of stems inassed and matted together, 
measurings at & lit^ high, 9 ft. in circiunfcrencc. Another stood not fiu* apart, 
of one solid bole of yet greater magnitude, bcing,,at 10 ft. from the ground, 
full 10 ft. in circumfcre4lcc. There is no other of the smaller tribes of trees 
which we consider creates so (lark-like an appearance as the thorn, when once 
it has attained a certain age and stature; we associate it with no particular 
locality, amUt serves as a screen or an ornament in any situation that demands 
its aid. The gardens, well sheltered by a wood, contain some fine and well- 
grown shrubs.” 

Gillingham Hall; RPm Schulz. — In front of the house stands the nnhieat 
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specimen of everirrceri oak ^Querctu Ilex) it was ever our good fortune, not 
forgetting those truly splendid ones at llolkham, to witness. It measures, at 
1 ft. from the ground, H ft. in girth, but the stem is short, and breaks out on 
every side into innumerable branches, forming a most noble and almost circular 
heail, which, in a dense and im))ervious clusteV, covers a space of beyond 
180 ft. in circumference. We noticed a plane (Platanu* oeddentaUi) which, 
at the root, was 13ft. in circumference. Another, standing prominently forth, 
in full view from thg house, lift, in girth, with boughs forming a fine flowing 
outline, nearly sweeping to the ground, and, at the e.\tremity, extending over 
a circle of 190 ft. We also observed a lime (Tdia eurtn)aa) forming a group 
in conjunction with an elm and a plane: of the two former, one was 12ft., 
and the other 11 ft., in circumference.” 

Raoeningham Hall; Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart. — “ We observed, on one 
extremity of the grounds, what we have never, so far as we,remember, before 
witnessed, a grove of old and well-grown sycamores, which for many years 
has served for an ample rookery. But, with the exception of a few ashes 
and a si}ver fir of considerable magnitude, the trees arc chiefly oak, and arc 
devoid of that charm which is produced where a greater variety prevails.” 

We have, we trust, given enough in the way of foretaste of these interest¬ 
ing places, to induce those who wish to see them described and reasoned on 
in detail to procure Mr. Grigor’s work. We hope, when Mr. Grigor has 
completed Norfolk, he will undertake Suffolk; and, in short, ntakc a business 
of describing grounds, and recording the dimensions of remarkable trees 
and shrubs ; because wc feel confident that his doing so would increase the 
taste for gardening and planting, already very general, but very far from what 
it ought to be, considering the resources afforded In' our nurseries. 

Our Trees in these Numlicrs arc: No. 8. the Larch j No. 9. the Ash ; 
No. 10. the White Willow; No. 11. the Beech ; and No. 12. the llorsechest- 
nut. The articles on these trees are practical and most jiidiciou-s, and their 
perusal will amply repay Imth the gardener and the amateur. The engravings 
which accompany the work are of oaks, elms, limes, a poplar, a willow', 
and others, all fine or remarkable specimens, and, for the most part, well 
executed. 


Art. hi. Cucumber Culture; being a Practical Illustration of a 
System of Forcing in connexion ivith Natural Principles, espetially 
in relation to Winter and Scientific Modes of Growth: wherein it is 
shown that Fruit may be cut during the whole Year, in beautiful 
Perfection, on Beds and Pits of new and improved Construction, 
and in the Stove. By John Duncan, author of “ Culture of the 
Melon,” &c., gardener to T. Daniel, Esq., Henbury, near Bristol. 
12nio, pp. 124, 1 plate. London, 1841. 

Tug title will give the reader some idea of the manner in which Mr. Duncan 
treats his subject, which is altogether different from that of Mr. Mills’s work, 
noticed in p. 229. Mr. Mills founds his practice on experience, and Mr. 
Duncan partly on experience, but principally on a general scientific knowledge 
of the agents of culture. Whoever would master the subject of cucumber 
culture should possess themselves of both works; unless they can already 
grow cucumbers and melons with the success of our correspondent W, H. at 
Mawley Hall. (Seep. 262.) i " 

Art. IV. Transactions of the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. Vol Lll. Part II., and Vol. 
LlII. Part i. 8vo. London, J8S9 and 1840. • 

Our last notice of this excellent work was in our Volume for 18.39, p. 281. 
In the first of the parts before us there is a very interesting paper, “ describing 
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the recent Improvements in the agricultural Management of the Fen Districts 
of Cambridge jmd the adjacent counties. These improvements are founded 
on the discovery of beds of calcareous marl, lying almost everywhere below 
the peaty and sdty surface of the fen. A very simple and economical method 
of raising the marl, and distributing it over the surface, has been found out; 
the result of which (combined with the perfect system of drainage by the use 
of the steam-engine) has been, that lands which, in the usual course, produced 
only two grain crops, both of them oats, now ^ield one arop of oats and two 
of wheat.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

A paper by Col. Lc Coutcur, which, though of immediate interest to the 
farmer, is yet, by analogy, applicable in horticulture, well deserves notice. 
The Wheat Plant, “ as is well known, has two kinds of roc-"; namely, the 
seminal, which are first produced, and descend to a considerable depth m the 
soil, and the coronal, which shoot out afterwards around the crown of the 
plant immediately previous to its tillering. Col. Le Couteur seems to have 
iiscertained that wheat sown in drills 7 or 9 inches apart, and covered to the 
depth of about 3 in., is in the most favouriible circumstances foB> the due 
ticvelopcment of these two sets of roots ; whereas, in wheat sown broadcast, 
those grains that are only just covered with soil exhibit the two kinds of 
roots mixed and crowded together. In wheat sown about Christmas or in 
January, the coronal roots l>egin to appear about eighty days after the germi¬ 
nation of the seed. 7'his, therefore, is the proper time to give the principal 
hoeing, us at this time the weeds may be cut up without any risk of interfer¬ 
ing with the corotiul roots; ami, by stirring and loosening the gfound, so ^ 
much encouragement is given to the growth of them, that they soon extend 
<piite across the drills, occupying the ground to the almost exclusion of the 
deeper-rooted weeds, and throwing out a luxuriant growth of side shoots, the 
forerunners and causes of an abundant crop.” (j). vi.) 

Some Seedling Potatoes have Imcii sent to the Society by Mr. Buchanan, 
the produce of the second year’s growth, w'hich are to be further cultivated, 
and the results communicated to the public in vol. liii. 

Part k of vol. liii. contains an account of Mr. Paxton’s Machine for making 
Sash-Bars, referred to in our Volume for 1839, p. +i3., and for 1840, p. 572., 
and for which Mr. Paxton obtained the silver medal. The machine is too 
complicated and expensive to be erected by individlmls ; but it cannot fail, 
we jhink, to become an essential part of the furniture of every extensive 
carpenter and builder. 

“ The motive power is from an engine of four and a half horse p^wer 
employed on the premises for other purposes. Half of this power is required 
fur the sash-bar machine, and half the cx]>ensc of the engine, including 
attendance, &c., is 5s. a day. The machine can mtdee bars at the rate of 
600 ft. an hour; but it cannot continue long at this rate, as time is required 
both to cool and sharpen the saws. The average number of bars per day is 
500 4-feet lengths, or 2000 It. The greater number of bars used here have 
been made from Uiga deal, and some from oak, &c.; but any well-seasoned 
wood may be used. The attendants required for the machine arc only a 
labouring man and a boy. The first co.st was 20/.” (p. 101.) 

The fo^owing article “ On the probable Uses of Coal-dust as a Manure, 
and on the Nitrates and on Manganese,” will be read with interest, as bearing 
some relation to the papers on growing plants in charcoal, given in p. 152. 
219. 22Hand258. 

“ On the jyrohahle Use qf CoaMiisl as a Mamirc. — The analogy of the 
constituent principles *)f coal to that of oil or animal matter led to the idea 
that it might probably be employed as food for {Hants; and, when I further 
reflected that many geologists supposed it to be of vegetable origin, I was 
strengthen^ in the opinion. Its destructive distillation, yielding olefiant gas, 
ammonia, tar, oil, &c., still more strongly corroborated the idea j and Fwas 
led to put it into practise and recommend it to others. I shall be very brief, 
and confine myself entirely to th^ results of my own observations, leavijig 
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entirely and completely out of view the opinions and conclusions of others, 
some of which were favourable to the views I entertain. 

“ The complete insolubility of coal-dust seems to be the insuperable objec¬ 
tion to its utility as a manure; but surely it is not more insoluble than the 
eftetp ashes. _ 

“ I am inclined to believe, from a long-continued scries of observations, that 
the slender filamentous radicles of plants have u power in all respects equal, 
if not superior, to |mall electro-galvanic wires of low intensity, which, by 
slow continued action, decompose most substances that are presented to 
them, and, among others, that of coal-dust. Whatever the vital principle 
may be, we cannot assign it a lower grade ‘in the scale than that of electro- 
galvanic influence ; and we arc not assuming too much for the vital action of 
the radicles when we claim for tlieni a power equal only to that of small 
galvanic wires, which can and do effect a decomposition of cool-dust. 

“ A multitude of facts seem to confirm this idea; but it is not iny intention 
to enter on this wide fielil, but simply to strengthen the proposition of coal- 
dust for ivanure by fair and rational statements. It is certain that substances 
regarded by us as nearly insoluble arc absorbed into plants in large quantities. 
I have taken great pains, on a small scale, to demonstrate the fact, that coal- 
dust is not mimical to vegetation, by filling a series of garden-pots with fine 
coal-dust, and planting and sowing a variety of plants therein, as potatoes, 
onions, &c. &c. In all of them the vegetation was extremely vigorous and 
luxuriant. I have filled hyacinth-glasses with coal-dust, ami put bulbs 
therein, supplying water as required; and the result, when compared with 
^thosc without the coal-dust, was very marked and evident: large, healthy, 

' strong plants being produced, and ailmired by many. 

“ I can only say, that those who will fill a Imx with coal-dust, and plant 
potatoes therein, will obtain a good and early crop, more bountiful and finer 
than when in common mould under similar circumstances. 

“ Strawberries, onions, and a vast variety of useful and ornamental plants, 
thrive extremely well indeed in coal-dust. 

“ Coal-dust IS remarkably clean and neat, inoflensivc, without odour or 
stain, not capable of harl)puring insects or viaggots, well adapted for in-door 
floriculture, and enduring for a long period, not consolidating or becoming too 
hard by frequent watering, and possessing many great advantages. 

“ As coal-dust is so insoluble, it must of necessity be very slow and grivdual 
in its action, diffusing its influence over a long space of tinic, not coming into^. 
action quickly; and, independent of its insolubility, it has very little power of 
rctaihing moisture: hence, it is well adapted fur those plants that like a light, 
loose, diy, and sandy soil, with the evident advantage of containing a very 
large amount of nutriment. Of course, coal-ilust requires to be intimately 
mixed with the lower portion of the soil where the radicles extend, and then 
its beneficial action will be very jicrceptible on the crop of [lotatoes, peas, 
turnips, or cabbages; indeed, all evidence the fact of its being most useful. 
1 could detail many experiments must satisfactory, but leave the subject with 
this communication, assuring your Society that truth, reaspn, and experience 
attest the fact to be as 1 state ; and whoever will try it on a small scale, with 
the knowledge of its being a slow and steady manure of no mean power, will 
not be disappointed. 

" But those who may be indisposed to adopt the use of coal-dust, may be 
induced to try a very excellent combination of coal tar and ^lacked Hme. 

“ One gallon of coal-tar, mixed uj) well and completely with one bushel of 
slacked lime, produces a material of warmth and value us a manure; rich and 
stimulating, and tending vbry much to keep away the flies when sprinkled 
freely in and among the young turnips. 

“ 1 have .used this compound with excellent effect on peas and potatoes, 
producing an evident and marked effbet over the rows where none was used. 

Animal tar, or dippel oil, procured from the distillation of bones, and at 
p.-esent, 1 believe, a nuisance, if used with ^slacked lime in the same manner. 
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forms a much richer and more serviceable manure than that of the coal tar. 
And thus products of small importance, cheap and abundant, may be turned 
to good account in fertilising our soil. 

“ The Nitrates of potash, soda, ammonia, and lime, are all undoubtedly 
possessed of considerable efficacy as manures. 

“ The nitrate of lime is found in some old mortars; and both nitrate of 
ammonia and the nitrate of lime exist in the drainings and liquid of the 
dunghills, or muck-heaps ; and to these, in soqm measure, b owing the highly 
fertilising power thereof. Nitrate of ammonia is a bcdhtiful stimulant; and 
those who wish to excite the growth of favourite plants may water them with 
weak solutions, a dram to a pint,of water, or use it in the hyacinth glasses in 
the same way as nitre has been used with such efficacy in quickening the 
growth. 

Oxide of Matigancse has been tried on many occasions: it readily admits of 
vegetation, and seems to possess the power of rousing and calling into action 
the dormant and languid vitality of old seeds. If mixed with the soil, it 
might yield oxygen to the plant, and absorb it again gradually from the air 
and moisture, so as to remain in the soil unimpaired for ages. - It would 
appear to me to desenre a trial from the results I obtained with it. 

“ Whatever sceptici.sm or ridicule coal-dust may meet with, 1 have the 
satisfaction of laying before your honourable Society a specimen, which, I 
trust, will meet with approbatiun, and to which, I believe, no valid or rational 
objection can be made; and the principle 1 deem to be one of considerable 
national importance. 1 allude to the combination of quicklime with sprats, 
fish, offiil, refuse, blood, &c., and which might be used, in a commercial point* 
of view, by the whalers and sealers using quicklime to preserve the flesh, and ^ 
make it into a valuable nianureal product, not to be despised in the absence of 
a better cargo. 

“ The Greenland whalers and the Newfoundland sealers, &c., would aflbrd 
the means of enormous masses of animal matter being available fur manure, 
the flesh being no’v thrown away in both cases. 

“ Thp specimen marked ' Sprat-lime, No. 1.,’ is a perfect chemical combina¬ 
tion of sprats and lime: — 3 parts by weight of sprats; 1 part by weight of 
good quicklime. * ^ 

“ The sprats arc smashed or crushed by rollers into a complete pulp, and 
the whole mass of them carefully and intimately mixed with tlie quicklime by 
trituration. A considerable heat is produced, which tends greatly to the 
•drying of the sprats ; and some ammonia is evolved, especially if they arc not 
fresh. In a few days the material is dry. It is necessary to bear in mind that 
no artificial heat should be employed, and that they should be turned over 
once a day. 

“ Sprat-lin^e approaches nearest in manureal properties to bone-dust. It is 
not liable to be attsicked by worms or insects; does not come into rapid 
action at first; the sprats are economised and preserved, and their influence 
extended over a considerable time, supporting vegetation equably and well for 
several years, I presume. It is not destroyed by birds. The animal matter is 
not very soluble in sprat-lime; and it is, in well made specimens, in perfect 
chemical combination. The proportion of animal matter, or fish, must not be 
increased beyond that of three times the quantity of lime employed, otherwise 
it will be of a very inferior nature, and liable to decomposition. 

“ Liqje may be regarded, in an agricultural point of view, as the salt of the 
earth, and the ificans of preserving all substances for manureal purposes. 

“ If two parts of fish and one of lime be used,*it of course dries the quicker 
and faster; but, then, the bulk of the manurq is increased and its value 
lessened by the diminution &f the fish or animal matter. Three to one seem 
to be fair and good proportions. It is most important to bear in mind that 
quicklimi^ is to be employed, and not slacked lime, on account of its already 
containing its definite quantity of water, and hence its value and efficacy are 
very much impaired. 
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“ The specimen mto-ked ‘ Sprats and Lime ’ was sprats put into quick¬ 
lime, alternate layers of each, the sprats not being broken. The worm *nd 
maggot attacked them; and this mode is inadequate to their perfect pre¬ 
servation. 

” I have tried blood, flesh, and a variety of substances, such as the entrails 
and'refuse of fish, which all produce useful and valuable fertilising manures. 
I appeal to ^’our Society for a verdict, and I leave the subject in your hands; 
it being foreign to my purpose 4o pursue it any further. Convinced of their 
value and importance, I respectfully submit to your decision.” {Vol. liii. p. 9.) 

There is a paper “ On the Amputation of the large Branches of TrceSj” with 
a view to prevent the stump from rotting. “ The branch is cut off at a distance 
of 3 or 4 feet from the tree, care being taken to supjiurt it in a manner to 
prevent it from splintering the stump. The bark of the stump is then cut into 
narrow longitudinal strips, which, after being carefully pecled.,off with a bark¬ 
ing tool, as fur as the body of the tree, arc tied liack so as to keep them clear 
of the saw in the amputation of the stump close to the body of the tree. The 
saw-cut surface is then cut smooth with a wide mortise-chisel, and is covered 
with the strips of bark, cut and fitted to it as accurately as possible, and 
fastened down with brads driven in to the depth of about one eighth of an 
iiich. The wound and surrounding parts are next covered, to the depth of 2 
or 3 inches, with a catai>lasni, according to the following receipt: — Clay, 4 
parts ; fresh cowdung, 2 parts ; wood asiies finely sifted, 1 part.” (p. 10.) 

There are papers on the “Cultivation of Tea in Assam,” a,“ Report on Tea 
from Brazil,” and some other articles of more or less interest to the cultivator; 
but the parts are, as might be expected, chiefly occupied by discoveries and 
practical applications in chemistry, manufactures, and mechanics ; the whole 
illustrated by well-executed engravings on cop|)er and wood. In a word, 
these two parts ably sustain the long-established reputation of the Society, at 
once the parent and the model of so many others. 


MISCELLANEOUS INJELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

Vitality of the Genera V^rus and Craiai'gus, —It is not, perhaps, so generally 
known as it ought to be, that most or all of the species of the above genera.- 
when transplanted of considerable size, and with few fibrous roots, will some¬ 
times remain a year in the ground without putting forth leaves, and yet do so 
abundantly the spring of the second year. We have observed this, many years 
ago, in the case of transplanting the stumps of large thorn hc%es, and also, 
more recently, in the case of the mountain ash and f^ynis coiiiunis salicifolia, 
and there arc now examples of it in the case of fifteen or twenty species or 
varieties of thorns, standards, in Mr. Forrest’s Nursery, Kensington. The fact 
is capable of useful application, more especially in transplanting large thorn 
hedges. — Cond. '■ 

A Camera Lucida, well adapted for Gardeners, has recently been invented 
by Sir John Robison, late Secretary to the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
whose plant-case is described in our Vol. fur 1840, p. 117. This camera is 
remarkably cheap, and easily constructed, and is peculiarly applicabjp to the 
delineation of flowers, fruits, bulbs, seeds, and other si'i'iatl objects. It 
was exhibited to the Edinbutgli Society of Arts, on March 8. 1841, and there 
is an account of it in the Mechanic's Magazine (or March C., and in .Jameson's 
Journal for April; and the following notice is compiled from the last two 
sources. “ Something similar,” Sir .Tolin Robison observes, “ was suggested 
to me, some years since, by the Rev. Mr. Taylor of York, but it hud escaped 
my memory until lately ; when, looking at some plants confinetl in a frame of 
plate glass, I was struck with the vivid images of the''plants reflected from 
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the bright plates, at such an angle as permitted vision of objects through 
thorn, this recalled Mr. Taylor’s suggestion, and showed how it^might be 
made available for copj'ing natural flowers and other small objects.” 

“ Fig. 44. represents a piece of thin plate-glass (a d e f), set upright on a 
drawing-board by means of a wooden standard (a b c), in a groove ifl Mibich 
the edge of the plate is retained by the wedges o and h. The wooden 
standard is not fixed to tffe drawing-board, and may be set on it in any con¬ 
venient position. To use this apparatus, it' it> placed iy front of the artist, 



Fig. 44. Camera lucida for Gardener$. 


with the standard a n r towards him ; the object to bt- copied is laid on the 
•Ir/l-hand side of the plate, as at o; the head of the observer being also a 
little to the lefl: of the pillar, and the eye directed towards the middle df the 
plate, as at ih, a distinct image of the object o will be perceived, as if it lay 
on the paper at p ; and as, at the same time, a pencil held on the right-hand 
side of the plate will be equally visible, it may be applied to trace the image at p. 

“ Some attention is required in selecting a favourable position for the ap¬ 
paratus, in respect to the illumination of the object, and its admitting only 
such a degree of light to the paper on the right-hand side of the glass, as 
may give suificieiU distinctness to the point of the pencil, by which precaution 
the rctlecteil imag^ is seen to most advantage.” 

“ It must be recollected, that {he delineation will not represent the ori¬ 
ginal object as beheld by direct vision by an eye placed at i, being that of 
a reflected iim^e, similar to what would be seen by direct vision, if the 
eye had^been situated at k.” {Meek. Mag., vol. xxxiv. p. 202.) 

Kyamcd THmSer .—In a series of experiments jearried on at Welbeck dur'ng 
the last four years, rogarding the efficacy of kyanised timber for gardening 
purposes, we have not found it last longer, whew exposed to peat heat and 
moisture, than the unprcpar»l. In 1838 llis Grace the Duke of Portland first 
published the results of a trial in a Calcutta stove, the bottom-heat being sup¬ 
plied by sfeani, and the prepared and unprepared timber plunged in the tan, 
subjected to a heat of from 90° to 100° Fanrenheit; good Memel deal un¬ 
prepared lasted longer than the best oak kyanised. The then managing 
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director of the Anti-Dry>Rot Company and Mr. Kyan came down to see and 
test the timber ; and, on their return, sent down from the Company’s yard at 
Limehouse eight pieces, prepared and unprepared, to be plunged in the same 
stove. The results hare been the same as on the first trial; and the different 
kinds of prepared timber have decayed quite ns fast as the unprepared. Good 
Baltic deal unprepared lasted longer than the best kyanised oak, owing, no 
doubt, to the resinous quality of the wood. We 4tave tried kyanised timber 
in the mushroom shelves, and .1 am decidedly of opinion that it is prejudicial 
to their growth. In 1837, we tried, in the bottom of mushroom beds 1-inch 
Scotch fir deals, saturated in copperas and limewater; it had the effect of pre¬ 
serving the timber for two years ; in the same place, when not saturated, it 
never lasted longer than one. Having seen the pernicious effects of timber 
kyanised in a large stove at Tlioresbv, the particulars of which were commu¬ 
nicated to the conductor of the Gardcnei^s Magazine by Eatl Manvers, I am 
fully convinced it must be used in all horticultural erections with great caution. 
Another preparation, which is, I believe, of zinc, has been patented by Sir 
W. Burnett, and tried here, the particulars of which I will transcribe from my 
memorandum-book. “ Ajiril 20. 1840: Received from Sir W. Burnett, from the 
Admiralty, eight pieces of timber, four prepared and four unprepared, plunged 
in the bark-bed of new Calcutta stove; likewise pieces of canvass, cloth, and 
cordage, prepared and unprepared, placed in a damp stokehole, amongst de¬ 
caying vegetable substances. Sept. 28. 1840 : The unprepared pieces of 
canvass, cloth, and cordage, quite decayed; the prejuireil sound. Jan. 20. 
1841: A piece of scarlet prepared clotii decayed; the other cloth, canvus.s, 
and ropes, sound. The timber, prepared and uiqireparcd, is now beginning to 
decay alike, and I have no doubt it will not last longer than Kyan’.s, under the 
same circumstances. Garden nets, rick cloths, and so on, dipped in Sir W. 
Burnett’s preparation, according to the trial made, would last for a great man^ 
years, if taken care of and kept dry, when laid up for the season ; besides, it 
has not the poisonous qualities of Kyau’s solution. {W.Tilleni, iVelbeek; in 
Gard. Chroii., Feb. 20. p. 117.) 

Pocock's Asphatle PiHifiig has been tried as a substitute for bast mats, straw 
mats, or boards, for covering frames or pitSj in the Dalkeith Gardens, by Mr. 
M'Intosh, This materia'), which is cum|iosed of coiu-.se wa.ste felt saturated 
with asphaltc, and powtaifully compressed, is sold in plates, 10 in. by 32 in., 
and about the thickness of thin pastchoaril, at each. It weighs 00 lb. to 
the 100 square feet, and bears c.xtrcmc hc.it and any degree of cold. It is 
formed into panels in wooden frames, and, of course, may he applied to 
all the different uses for which frames or shutters of boards arc iidapted. hli-. 
M'lntosh considers that it will be found much more efficient and economical 
than any other description of covering hitherto in u.se. (Gnrd. C'/iron., Feb. 
13. 1841, p. 100.) The asphaltc roofing is sold in Loudon, by Messrs. I’ocock 
and Co., 61. Cheapside, from whom we have procured a s|>ccimcn. 'I'he dif¬ 
ficulty in using it, we find, will be its tendency to absorb moisture, and become 
dcprc.ssed in the panels into which it is Ibrmcd when used as protecting 
covers. When used as roofing, it is supported on a uniform surface of Imards, 
which, of course, prevents it from sinking, .so that the ruin ii thrown off'almost 
as elfectually as by slates. — Cwid. _ 

Tarred Canvass fur Coverings to pits would be more convenient than patent 
Hsphalte roofing, as it might be nailed on the top edge of the pit, and made to 
roll up on a roller By putting rails on the frame, the canvass would ly: a good 
protection for the glass, as qfcll as leave a space for air between, if nailed to 
wooden frames, it would form screens useful for garden purjioscs, and is cheap. 
The canvass may be of any4thickncss, according to the purpo.se for which it is 
required. ( fV. in Gard. Ckrun., March 13. p. 16^.) 

To destroi/ Ants.—Pour solution of chloride of lime round the roots of 
plants attacked by them, or lay the following mixture in their rufts : “ Take 
2 oz. of fine bread crumbs, well dried, and rubbed very small; 2 oz. of loaf 
sugar, well pounded and made very fine ; and I oz. of levigated mercury : mix 
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the whole well together on a sheet of paper, and then |)ut it into a bottle, or 
other convenient place, which must be kept very dry,” _ By laying small 
portions of the mixture in the runs of the insects near their nests every day 
ibr a short period, an effectual clearance will soon be obtained. (Gard. Chron., 
Jan. 16. p. 37.) * _ , 

Woodlice, —By the following very simple method, frames and pits might be 
kept comparatively free from woodlice ; at any rate the insects mi^'ht be so 
far subdued by it as not to be injurious to plants. P,^it a cold boiled or 
roasted potato into a small flower-pot, cover the potato with moss, leaving a 
little hanging out of the pot, by way of enticing the insects to enter; then lay 
the pot on its side in a corner of*tlic frame. Woodlice feed in darkness, and 
at the approach of day they escape to their hiding places, in i-racks and cre¬ 
vices, or amongst the loose* soil or bark ; the moss is, therefore, necessary to 
induce them to remain in the pot, to which they will flock in hundreds after 
having once tasted the [lotato. Every morning the jiots should be taken out 
of the pits and the insects destroyed; the same bait will serve for a week or 
longer. If properly attended to, half a dozen pots so prepared will soon clear 
a frame of this troublesome insect. (.7. B. iVhiling, in Gard. Chron, March 6. 
p. 1.50.) 

Mr. Green's Cucumber Pit. — The construction of the pit is as follows : 
the walls are built of 9-inch brickwork, 5 ft, in the back, and 2^ in the front, 
and 5 ft. witlc in the clear, .36 ft. long, covered with nine lights, and divided 
into three compartments. A trough of brickwork is carried along the bottom 
from end to end in tlie centre; this is constructed by first laying two bricks 
thick, 1 ft. wide, and then forming the two sides of the trough with bricks on 
edge, the whole being so cemented as to hold water. The pit is heated 
with hot water by means of a branch of 2 J-inch pipes proceeding fi-om the boiler 
which heats a stove at a short distance. The hot water flows along the back 
and front of the pit, but the return pijies arc placed in the trough first de¬ 
scribed, which is filled with water, or partly so, as circumstances may require, 
by nu.ins of a sinail pipe that leads to the outside. Another small pipe is laid 
in the liottom of the trough for letting oil’the stagnant water, and for emptying 
it occasionally; for in very dark t^imp weather a drigr heat is required. The 
adv'antiigcs gained by this pit, over anything that I have ever seen or heard 
of, are: 1st, a great saving of labour and dung, which last at all times makes a 
very littery and unsightly appearance; 2d, the having a sufficient command 
of heat in severe and changeable weather; and 3dly, the return-pipe, being 
buried or partly buried in water, gives, when required, a sufficient bottom- 
heat, and' the constant vapour arising fruin it renders the plant .so health)' and 
.strong that a good crop of fine fruit is certain. {Gard. Chron., Jan. 16. p. 30.) 

AgrieuHurc, under the monopoly system, is a wholesale manufactory of high 
rents and pauperism. That the repeal of the corn laws, whicli would 
mitigate the pauperism, would also destroy the rent, is an illogical conclusion. 
Thriving trade, increasing towns, and railway communication, are surer and 
more enduring raisers of rent than the strictest monopoly that can be con¬ 
ceived j and thq]i' enhance rent without the accompaniments of bitter 
alienation, famishing families, destructive riots, midnight incendiarism, and the 
curses of plundered poverty that ascend to heaven. (Morn. Chron., Jan, 12. 
1841.) 

Moss on Gravel Walks. —A shaded gravel walk jn Professor Henslow’s 
garden, «t Cmnyyidgc, was always covered with a mat of muss, and became 
perfectly green m the autumnal months. Mr. licnslow watered it in parallel 
and transverse strips'with solutions of different salts, to see whether any of 
them would destroy the niqss, and prevent its growing again. Several ap¬ 
peared to kill the moss, which, however, was replaced, in most cases, in a very 
short tiinp. He notices “ three of the solutions as having produced more 
permanent effects; these were, corrosive sublimate, sulphate of iron (green 
vitriol), and sulphate ^if copper (blue vitriol). The first two seemed to kill 
the moss immediately, but they ^so turned it black ; and at the expiration of 
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a year it was still adhS'ing to the surface of the gravel, black instead of green. 
But the effect produced by the sulphate of copper was remarkable. The 
moss entirely disappeared ; and at the end of the year, when the rest of the 
walk was again completely carpeted, the strip which had been wateretl with 
this solution was perfectly bare.” (Card. Chroti,,'3an. 16. p. 36.) 

jHoad-mnkitig. —In some towns of Belgium, Canipeachy and Pernambuco 
woods are used for roads after the dye is extracted, and they are reduced to 
small pieces. They^are admirably adapted to garden-walks, giving them the 
softness, elasticity, and warmth of a carpet. {Gard. Chron., Jan. 30. p. 71.) 
Spent tan is frequently used for the same purpose in Belgium. 


Aut. II. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Parks and Pleasure-Grounds. — In the Westminster Seview for April, there 
is a very interesting article with the above title, to which wc wLsh to direct 
the attention, not only of gardeners, but of the inhabitants of towns and cities. 
The object of the article is to procure parks and pleasure-grounds for the 
working classes, and to show the progress that has been made in attaining this 
object during the last five years. 

“ Public opinion is gradually awakening to a sense of the importance of 
open spaces for air and exercise, as a necessary sanatory provision, for the in¬ 
habitants of all large towns. Some little syin|>uthy, too, is beginning to be felt 
for those who have hitherto suffered almost a total privation of every innocent 
pleasurable excitement, and a desire exists, or is at least professed, in in¬ 
fluential quarters, to extend the rational enjoyments of the working classes. 
It is five years since Mr. Buckingham, member for Sheffield, moved in the 
House of Commons that the inhabitants of large towns should be empowered 
to rate themselves for the pur|>osc of providing public gardens, or open spaces, 
for the healthful recreation of the class now pent up in courts and alley.s, or 
confined to crowded streets. It is well known that on the Continent similar 
powers have been long intrusted to the niunicipalitics of towns. In the 
suburbs of many of the cities of Germany and Holland where fortifications 
once existed, the walls have been demolished, the ditches filled up, and beds 
of flowers, shrubberies, and broad gravel walks formed instead ; whert)| in 
summer time, the whole population may often be seen enjoying the pleasure 
of an evening promenade. In free England, it w'as proposed that the inhabi¬ 
tants" of our towns should lie permitted to tax themselves, if they thought 
proper, to the extent of the funds necessary for a similar object; and a 
ministry, and a majority in parliament, resisted the proposition ; and to this 
day powers which might have been claimed as rights have been withheld from 
all the municipal councils of Great Britain and Ireland. In 1837, Mr. Hume 
succeeded in carrying a resolution, as one of the standing orders of the House, 
that in all new enclosure bills some (xirtion of the waste lands about to be 
appropriated should be set apart for the healthful recreatioq of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring towns or villages. .Since the resolution was adopted by 
the House, sixty-three enclosure bills have passed into law, and several hundred 
acres of land, which would otherwise have become private property. Rave been 
secured to the public. This is an admirable beginning, but one which may be 
regarded rather as a preventive of future evils (arising frqm an in-?rcasing 
and too crowded population) than a cure for those which have long existerl. 
The pale and sickly inhabitants of towns sec nothing but^rick walls stretching 
farther and farther in eveay direction around them, green fields becoming 
brick-fields, pleasant hedge-paths converted into long lines of streets, and 
every opening closed, or closing, from which a glimpse of nature could once 
be obtained. How many thousands of those who, once or twice iii the year, 
visit 8t. James’s and Hyde Park on Sundays are deteryed, by a weary wink of 
three or five miles, from habitually enjoying a privilege designed chiefly for the 
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inhabitants of the west end, many of whom have parks t>f their own. It is to 
Mr. Hume we are also principally indebted for preserving Primrose Hill from 
the grasp of private speculators. He successfully resisted the project of con¬ 
verting this favourite resort of Londoners into a private cemetery, and was the 
means of inducing GovernnAent to purchase the property from Eton Goll^ 
and Lord Southampton j a purchase which has recently been effected, to the 
extent of fifty-eight acres, for the benefit of the public, at a cost of 300/. per 
acre. This is a most gratifying fact. But still it is in ^he Borough, and at 
the fsast rather than at the west end of London, that open spaces for healthful 
recreation are most needed. Another pleasing circumstance is, that benevo¬ 
lent, public-spirited, and wcalthrindividiials are beginning to be interested in 
the same object. We esteem those who, with excellent, but often erring in¬ 
tentions, have founded charitable societies for the relief of suffering; but 
greater honour to those who look beyond the palliatives that may alleviate or 
remove distress, and think how the happiness and best interests of the ope¬ 
rative are to be promoted! Give us for reformers men who have honest 
sym{>athie8 with the class of whose cause in parliament or public meetings 
they profess to be the advocates. Among those who assume the‘’r.ame are 
some who enclose immense possessions with walls and gates, and employ 
kee|)crs with guns to guard every avenue to the vast solitudes by which they 
choose to be surrounded. Let such men pitch their tents in the deserts of 
Saliara, or the wild prairies of America. What business have they here, in 
the midst of a civilised community, linked together by chains of mutual obli- 
giition and dependence ? It is pleasant to dwell upon the contrast afforded 
by the conduct of one individual, Mr. Strutt, to the selfishness of the class to 
which we have alluded. His late gift to the town of Derby is one of the 
noblest benefactions of modem times ; one which we delight to notice, 
because it has no tendency to frustrate the lessons of forethought and self- 
dependence which nature teaches, to pauperise industry, or make the poor 
man trust to the bounty of the rich, instead of the enerfpes which an honest 
prid" would raise within him. Were one general system adopted with all the 
public parks and gardens in the vicinity of London, such is their variety of soil 
and aspect, that they might be made to exhibit fine specimens of ail the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of trees and shrubs which will grow in the climate of Middlesex. 
If these were conspicuously named in such parts of the parks and gardens as* 
were destined for pedestrians, the names and the plants would tend to amuse 
and instruct every class of the population, as iu the'case of the Derby Arbo- 
return. The late Duke of Baden, though in many respects a great tyrant, yet 
kept, all the summer, an excellent band of music perambulating in the public 
park and gardens at Carlsruhe, from two o’clock in the afiernoon till dusk. 
To these gardens all the inhabitants of Carlsruhe had access at all times. The 
effect of the music among the trees, a sudden burst coming sometimes in one 
direction and then in another, sometimes close at hand and again at a distance, 
was guite enchanting, and may, perhaps, have had some effect in giving a 
peculiarly mild and gentle character to the inhj^bitants of Carlsruhe. If the 
metropolis and its suburbs were put under the management of a council, or 
commission like that which exists in Paris and Munich, a general reformation 
of all the public gardens, and a general superintendence of all new streets, 
would one of the duties of such commission, and an annual metropolitan 
rate of a halfpenny in the pound would raise a fund sufficient to render 
Londoi). a model for European capitals.” (Westminster Revieto, April, 1841.) 

The Bath RSt/al Horticultural and Botanical Society has (on April 10.) 

E resented its late ciirator, Mr. W. H. Baxter, with a handsome silver cup, 
earing the following inscription; — “ Presented by the Committee of the 
Bath Iloyal Horticultunil ahd Botanical Society to W. H. Baxter, as a testi¬ 
mony of their approbation of his conduct during the time he acted as their 
Curator.’* 

Mr. Baxter, most of our readers are aware, is the son of the much 
respected curator of the Botanic Garden, Oxford. He compiled, under our 
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direction, the last Su{iplenient to the Hortus Britannmw, and the forthcoming 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia of Plants ; and we can, from these and other 
circumstances, most strongly recommend him as peculiarly well adapted for 
being the curator of a botanic and horticultural garden. We trust some 
good appointment of this sort will be his lot at no' distant period. — Cond. 

IRELAND. 

Botanic Garden, filasnevin,' Dublin, March 17. 1841. — From the unre¬ 
mitting interest you take in behalf of young gardeners, and the many persuasive 
arguments you have from time to time published, with a view of encouraging 
them to mental improvement, I feel convinced, you will be gratified to find 
that others of a kindred spirit arc not wanting, who must liberally contribute 
to the means for obtaining so desirable an object. The following books 
were lately bequeathed b;^ the late Mr. Robertson, nurser’ inan, Kilkenny, 
in trust to the Royal Dublin Society, for the ase of the professors, curators, 
subcurators, and pupils in the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, where the library is 
desired to be placed, and in such a way as it can be made available to all 
concerned. 

These books, to such an establishment as this, will be of the very greatest 
value to it; because there are constantly from eight to ten young men cmployeil, 
who generally come from the country, and remain a term of two years in the 
Society’s gardens, after which they go out to make way for others. During 
that period they arc regularly put through all the departments in the garden, 
and afforded an opportunity of annually attending a course of botanical lec¬ 
tures. Hitherto the want of a garden library, where the young men could 
read in the evenings, has been very much felt; but now, since the books are 
supplied by the liberality of Mr. Robertson, there cun be no doubt of the 
Society making any further arrangements which may appear necessary for 
carrying out Mr. Robertson’s intentions. — D. Moore. 

Mr. Robertson, F.II.S., died in Augiist, 1839, and a short notice of the 
circumstance will be found in our obituary for that year (p. 384.) We 
have not given a list of the books, which amount to upwards of 45fO 
volumes of gardening anri botanical public:\|ions, inostly published since the 
^ comraaicement of the present century, and including all tliat have, during 
that period, been, cither in France or England, considered the most valuable. 
We deeply regret to learn that, since tlie donation was received, the Irish 
Government lias refused to continue the annual grant to the Dublin Society ; 
but surely such a refusal cannot be persisted in, since, if there were nothing 
more’ to result from it than the ruin of this garden, the loss to Ireland would 
be very great indeed. — Cond. 

“It would appear, from a circular issued by the Lord-Lieutenant, that, 
though His Lordship declines recommending the usual parliamentary grunt 
of 3,300/. per annum, it is competent lor the coimnission to report in favour 
of continuing it to the Dublin Society, should they think that the public 
would be benefited by so doing.” (I'inies, April 9. 1841.) 


Akt. III. Retrospective Crilicism. 

CoMPAHATirE Temperatnre of different Years, (p. 233.)—Your correspondent 
N. remarks on my paper upon the equality of temperature, that themveruge 
temperature is found to vary as much as 3'’, therefore, I beg to inform him 
that I took as my authority Professor VVhewell. In hid'Bridgeieater Treatise, 
he states that the average tmnpcrature is about 3p‘4; that the year 1788 was 
so severe that the Thames was passable on the ice, and the mean temperature 
SO-e, being within a small fraction of a degree of the standard. In 1796, 
when the greatest cold ever known in London occurred, the mean'was 30'1, 
which is likewise within a small fraction of the stam^d. In 1813-14, the 
average temperature was 49°, being little more than a degree below the 
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standard; and, in 1808, when the temperature in London was _93'5®, the 
average was only 50’5°. Therefore, taking these as facts, and considering the 
almost impossibility of ascertaining the exact temperature during a year, I, as 
already stated, considered that, for every practical purpose, it is sufficiently 
accurate to assume th^ are invariably alike ; and, as every created thin;; bears 
the indelible stamp of design in its creation, it seems unlikely any thing so 
truly important should be left to chance. Now, these statements are either 
founded in error, the years sadly changed, or aN. mistal^cn ; and, until I am 
better informed, I must consider the latter to be the case. But I should like 
to see the correctness of the statement discussed by those able to do so. It 
seems to me surprising that instruments better calculated to ascertmn the 
temperature have not been produced, as a thermometer that would register 
the tem|)erature of every hour might easily be invented. N. differs from me , 
also upon accliiqatising plants. He considers their nature immutable, yet he 
overthrows the proposition by stating that in successive generations we can 
do a little; but grant that the progeny of a plant can lie rendered more hardy 
than its parent, and the same rule must be applicable ad infitdlum. — N. M. T. 
Folkestone, April 3: 18-H, 

Mr. Penn's Mode of Heating and Ventilating, (p. 2.32.) — It appears to me 
that (}. C., in noticing Mr. Penn’s mode of heating, has gone rather too far, and 
admitted a little more of the truth than he intended. The upward air, he says, 
amounted to an agitating current. Without a downward current, how was 
the upward one supplied ? This unhappy admission of fact has established 
what he so anxiously wished to disprove. Next time he catches a frosty day 
let him hold a lighted candle in the drains, and he will be convinced there arc 
more currents than the upright ones.— H. M. T. April 7. 1841. 

Mr. Forspth's Plant Structures. — Mr. Forsyth, in p. 204., refers with much 
seeming satisfaction to the gloomy structures he has recommended (Vol. XIIT. 

р. (52.) for the culture of plants, which reminds me that I intended entering 
ray protest .against all such pseudo-economical structures, and cautioning the 
inexperienced ag.dnst erecting them, as the result must be inevitable disap¬ 
pointment. 1 am now, despite of previous prepossessions to the contrary, 
convinced that they are altogether unfit for the purpose of exotic culture 
during the mouths of winter. Yhe inelegant appearance of the houses rc- 

с. onimcndcd in Vol. XIII. p. 204. would deter most people from erecting 
them, were they not held forth as economical; but a trial will prove this to 
be an utter fallacy, us I calculate they require at least one third more fire than 
•houses havin<r front or upright glass, upon which the sun can act at a season 
when his oblique rays are utterly powerless upon houses without it. At a 
time, too, when the influence of light is universally known to be indispensable 
to the progress of vegetation, it seems incredible that any one should so far 
expose himself as to advocate structures that go so far to exclude it. Light 
is, in fact, the only dififbrencc in artificial climates between summer and winter, 
and the progress made by vegetation is in proportion to its intensity, showing 
it to be an essential which no artifice can supply ; consequently, a house con¬ 
structed to admit a single ray more than another is the more perfect, and 
vice versa. Mr. l-orsyth commiserates the amateur who possesses detached 
houses with glazed ends, glass doors, partitions, &c.; still these houses, shed- 
like though they be (but appearance can have no effect upon the man who 
admires brick fronts, brick ends, and brick partitions), yield to none in their 
fitness fpr the culture of plants. Being detached, enhances their real value, 
as they enjoy sacral hours more direct sun than they otherwise would, and 
the advantage of tliia, economy apart, will not*bo denied by any who ^mit 
the powerful agency of light. Such structures, would be considered more 
perfect by the “ ridiculous foolery of glazing the dead north wall,” p, 204., as 
this would put ^ants in the position assigned them by the hand of the “ Glo¬ 
rious Architect Divineplaced, ns it were, in a centre of light, without which 
they are apt to become, like Mr. Forsyth’s structures, terrimy one-sided; and, 
however contemptibleSie may deem the pale blue rays of the north, still, when 
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directly admitted, they- do -much towards keeping plants in health, as may be 
seen in houses so constructed. 

It is the allowing a free ingress of light on all sides, the presenting a direct 
surface to the sun, and the absence of ^1 shade that renders the hand-glass so 
well calculated to conserve or grow plants; and’it is the very reverse of all 
this ^hat will render the substitute he proposes a sorry one. "it can be said 
to present no direct surfacg where light is a desideratum; it will at all times 
shade, consequently render cold and damp a space equal to what it covers, 
and this to me gre&est extent when these things are most to be avoided. 
The proposed substitutes are, in fact, so many small frames, and the superiority 
of plants wintered in hand-glasses, over those wintered in frames, is known to 
every one. The calm Christian-like manner in which he proposes depositing 
himself in heaven when all these petty cares are o’er, has my hearty concur¬ 
rence; and, without hastening his transit thither, I do .hope„lie may long be 
anchored there before plants are. immured in the paradise he bespeaks for 
them.— N. M, T. Folkettune, April I. 1841. 

Many of Mr. Eorsyth’s remarks are in such direct opposition to what you 
deem good taste, that I have often wondered you have not pointed them out. 
Many suppose all printed in the Magazine as meeting your approbation.— 
JV. M, T. 

After mature consideration, and the experience of many years, we deem it 
best for the good of our readers to avoid, in most cases, giving our own 
opinion: first, because wc niay be wrong; and secondly, because, whether right 
or wrong, such a system on the part of an editor has a tendency to check dis¬ 
cussion. The mere knowledge of truth is not sufficient to fortify the mind 
against error. To make any truth our own, we must have sought it out from 
among errors and falsehoods: By repeated discussion, truths liecome im¬ 
pressed on the mind, which, if laid down as laws or facts, would have no 
effect whatever. The first step towards enlightening any man in a branch of 
knowledge in which he is deficient is to argue on what he already knows; 
not to lay before him the naked truth of the case, which he might neither un¬ 
derstand nor be able to apply. Knowledge, therefore, among gardepers, as 
among every other class of society, can only be infused slowly and by degrees ; 
and the great use of thfe Gardener's Magazine isi that every one can ask 
according to his wants, and that‘every one can receive supplies according to 
his capacity for receiving and making use of them. Though ail articles, 
therefore, which appear in this Magazine do not, us N. $1. T. says “ many 
suppose,” meet our. approbation from the particular views which they take of 
the subject on which they treat, yet all which we insert do so with a view to 
useful discussion. That knowlrage on any subject is very little to be de¬ 
pended on which is limited to one side of the question, even if that side 
should be the right one.— Cond. 


Art. IV. Queries and Answers. 

PBBFEXTISe Hares and Rabbits from injuring the Bark of Trees, (p. 96.) — 
About seven years ago, I was much annoyed at the barking of some young dwarf 
apple trees by hares and rabbits, from which they were unprotected. Aware 
. tnat these animals were rather particular in their feeding, I had some old cow- 

S collected, put into pails, and mixed with water to thp consistency of 
paipt ; and this substant^ was laid upon the stems and branches of the 
trees, with a lam painter’s brush, as far as it was thought tiie hares could reach. 
I had the satis&ction of finihng they never were touched afterwards, and the 
^plicatHm reguined'on without renewing fur several years. I have no doubt 
it would he equally useful for forest trees .—Peter Kendall. Gifford's Hall, 
Stoke bp Na^nd,"April 13. 1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Gardening Visit to Paris, Jrom June 28. to August 16. 

1840. By the Conductor. 

{Continued from p. 204'.) 

The preceding portion of our tour, as well as that which 
follows, was written shortly after our return from France, and 
both are published exactly as they were written. Had.this not 
been the case, we should have been tempted to introduce some 
remarks on the recent scheme for fortifying Paris; a scheme 
which we deeply regret, as sinking an immense amount of 
capital, which we cannot help thinking would have been much 
better employed in the formation of roads, railroads, and other 
territorial improvements. It is singular that while Paris is 
being fortified, the walls of Potsdam are being levelled with the 
groundr and those of Berlin are expected soon to follow. 

London to Brighton. —Jtme 29. Within 4en or twelve miles 
of Brighton we observed a small villa, in which all the trees were 
spurred in, and furnished with short branches from the ground 
tp the top; thus giving every tree more or less the form of a 
cypress or Lombardy poplar, but with a considerable difference 
in the colour and character of the surface of the foliage. The 
effect was singular, and such as by contrast would produce a 
striking appearance in the grounds of a small villa formed in 
the bosom of an extensive natural forest. 

Dieppe.—Jtdp 1, 2. Footways of {^sphalte are formed in 
the principal streets, so as to add wonderfully to the comfort of 
pedestrians. When these footpaths cross carriage entrances, 
they do *001 terminate in kerbstones and steps, as is generally 
the case in Britain, but in inclined planes, which prevent all 
risk of rtumblipg, and are the more necessary in Dieppe, as these 
carriage entrances ^to courts are of frequent occurrence. The 
greater part of the town is laid out in a^regular manner, with 
tlie houses all of the same height, and with the same elevation; 
the town having been burnt down in time of war, and rebuilt by 
the government on one general plan. The external elevations 
1841. —VI. 3d Ser* u 
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indicate a certain degree of attention to design and effect; the 
system being one of vertical supports or pilasters to a frieze and 
cornice, which run from one end of the street to the other. The 
windows are between the pilasters, against which abut their flat 
slightly arched heads. On the whole, it is satisfactory in these 
elevations to trace the appearance of design, notwithstanding the 
sameness produced by continual repetition. The public baths, 
erected from the designs of M. Dupont, a resident architect, 
with whom we had the pleasure cfl' becoming acquainted, ex¬ 
hibit a long-extended elevation, well adapted for the site. In 
front are some trees and shrubs planted among sand and grass, 
and treated (or rather neglected) in a manner which must ever 
prevent them from growing vigorously. At a short distance, a 
plantation of standard roses and dahlias shows what may be 
produced in the locality with a little care. Among the flowers 
in the shop windows, tree mignonette, twenty years ago so 
common about London, is frequently met with; as well as some of 
the new. annuals, such as Clarkj'a pulchella. There is much 
curious architecture within and without the cathedral; but we 
shall only notice the kind of chair {fig. 

45.) used here and at Rouen in the 
churches, which has two bottoms; an 
upper one for sitting on, and "a lower 
one for kneeling on, the upper one being 
turned up so as to form a resting-place 
for the elbows or head. The joint is 
formed by a pin working in a projection’ 
from the back style of the chair. To 
keep the upper seat perfectly steady, the 
lower part of the front styfe drops into a 
socket in the upper part of the lower 
front style. We have here given an en¬ 
graving of the chair, and also of another 
in page 298.; because we think they are, ^~ta^iJorPicSei^^u«t!’‘ 
with some modifleation, well adapted for 
public gardens; the low seats being convenient for children. 

There are no sewers in Dieppe, which was^assigned to us 
as the reason why there are no water-closets. Sewers, it is said, 
are objected to on account of the expense; and hence what would 
form their contents is conveyed away in the gutters, on the 
surface of the streets. In some of the back streets, these>gutters 
are so wide as to expose a large surface of, watery material to 
evaporation, and henc^p the smell in warm weather is most dis¬ 
agreeable and unwholesome. To complete the arrangements for 
the health of the town, either sewers should be formed, or per¬ 
petual currents of fresh water should be made to run through 
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the gutters of all the back streets. The corilents of the main 
sewers should be filtered by being passed through gratings at 
the points where they enter the sea, which would intercept more 
bulky or light floating* impurities, and furnish some manure. 
The liquid would still be unwholesome, but it would be in a 
state to be immediately diluted with sea-water to such an extent 
as to take away all its noxious quaiities,*wilh reference to deposi¬ 
tion or evaporation. The surface gutters at present empty 
themselves into the river, fti consequence of which its bed is 
muddy and disfigured when the tide is low; but were the 
contents of the sewers filtered, even if they did not empty them¬ 
selves into the sea, this could not be the case. We stopped at 
the Hotel de I'Europe, a French house, at once comfortable and 
economical. 

Dieppe to Boucn,—July 3. The delight which we experienced 
on the first appearance of the clipped arbours and arcades of 
trees, after leaving the town, can be accounted for, partly from 
the effects of change of air, and partly from the love of the past 
combined with the love of novelty ; this kind of villa being at 
once old in its style as well as in reality, and new to us from the 
rarity, or almost total absence, of such villas in England. Ad¬ 
dison s))eaks of the powerful effect of things at once new and 
strange; and we might here enlarge on the sentiment produced 
by things old, and at the same time new. 

Tiie large jnoportions of the doors and windows in these 
villas, mid, as a consequence of this, the smallness of the number 
of windows, and the absenoe of bold projeetions and recesses, 
(not to mention the arched window-heads, upright central di- 
visipns, the windows opening like doors, and large panes of 
glass,) show at once a marked difference between French and 
English villa dwellings. There is something grand in the large 
proportions; but the sameness in size and distribution of the 
windows does not, to an Englishman, give the same ideas of ac¬ 
commodation and comfort in the interior which windows of 
different sizes on different floors, and large projections do. We 
like to see, in a country house, a decided entrance portico, or 
}>orch, in some conspicuous part of the elevation; next, to be 
able to determine by the size and disposition of the windows, 
whether .the principal living-rooms are on the ground floor or 
the floor above. We do not expect to be able to discover 
the wirdows of the drawingroom in the entrance front, but 
most certainly we do so in the garden front; and the smaller 
windows in the second and third story always indicate the 
dressing-rooms and bed-rooms. Very little of this is to be dis¬ 
tinguished in the exterior of a French villa, at least in those of 
the lust century; in Ensrland. the livinsr-rooms and the sleeninrr. 
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rooms can generally be recognised externally in all well de¬ 
signed houses. 

Between Dieppe and Rouen the greatest care is taken in 
planting and protecting the road-side trees. They are always 
planted on little hills, the stems protected by thorny branches, 
tied close round them, as in the Regent’s Park, or by being 
wound round wfth straw’ ropes, from the ground to the height of 
7 or 8 feet. These straw ropes, by preventing excessive evapo¬ 
ration from the bark, must be useful to the tree the first and 
second year after planting; and, accordingly, the practice is 
frequently adopted with standard fruit trees in gardens in 
France and Holland, and formerly also in Scotland, which took 
its gardening from these countries. The kinds of trees planted 
along the road are principally apples; those in plantations, 
almost every where, beech, on account of the peculiar value of 
that timber as fuel; and also because the beech is found to 
thrive in this part of France better than any other tree. The cot¬ 
tages by the road side ai’e of two kinds: mud huts thatched, with 
little appearance of comfort; and brick or stone buildings, with 
the same class of accommodation as the mud huts, aiul cha¬ 
racterised by red brick coins and facings to the windows, and 
tiled roofs. The cottage gardens were in general well cultivated; 
and in the neighbourhood of the matiufactories, wluch occurred 
at several places on this road, they were stocked with flowers 
and shrubs, many of which were of new kinds. Here, also, are 
some villas, probably belonging to English manufacturers, in 
which English gardening is imitated with considerable success. 
In one we observed the effect of masses produced by an aggre¬ 
gation of small groups and single trees, a mode of arrangement 
which it is extremely difficult to get persons to understand and 
act.iipon in England; the objections being that trees grow faster 
in clumps, and that the expense of enclosing and protecting 
small groups and single trees is greater than in protecting the 
same trees in masses. We have sliown the fallacy of both these 
arguments, in our suggestions for the improvement of Kensington 
Gardens, in Vol. XIII.,p. 150.—157. 

Rouen, —-July 4—7. The Botanic Garden h§s been removed 
to a new site, which was formerly occupied by Calvert as a 
nursery; and it now contains upwards of twenty acres. The 
arrangement, or ecole, is on a piece of level ground in the centre 
of the garden, in beds of 5 ft. wide, with paths between <them of 
3 ft. 6 in. in width. There are tw'O rows of plants in each bed, and 
the classification is that of Jussieu, as modified by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Marquis, which is also that followed in the Botanique 
applique of the present Professor Pouchet. We examined every 
tree and shrub in the collection, which is sufficient for a provin¬ 
cial garden. The names of a number of the<species are different 
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from those adopted by us in the Arboretum Britannicim, but we 
had not time to make a list. The surrounding part of the garden 
is not yet cojnpleted, or, rather, is only commenced. There is 
to be a department fof horticulture, including a collection, of 
fruit trees; and an arboretum et fruticetum is to be distributed 
round the whole. The fruit-wall is already formed, and planted 
with peaches, nectarines, and apricots, all on Tittle hills. The 
larva of the cockchafer is hero so extraordinarily troublesome, 
that in front of the peach trees, about 2 ft. from their roots, rows 
of cabbage lettuces are planted to attract the larva; and, as soon 
as any lettuce, begins to wither, the worm at its root is sought 
for and killed. Jtome hothouses are already erected, and heated 
by hot w'ater in Kewley’s manner. To shelter this garden, a 
row of handsome plants, IS ft. high, of Quercus peduncuhita 
fastigiata, is planted; a tree which, it is much to be regretted, 
is (]uite neglected in England. It might be had by hundreds 
from the Parisian or Lyons nurserymen, or from BoUwyller, or 
'larascon, or Metz; and there are, we believe, plenty of plants 
of it at Sawbridgeworth. The finished parts of the garden were 
ill excellent order, and did the highest credit to M. Dubreuil, 
the director. 

The Cemetery, which was just commenced when we were 
here in 1828, and was then a naked hill, without a single tree 
or building, is now intersected by avenues, chiefly of spruce fir, 
but partly also of Scotch pine and silver fir; and there is one 
avenue bf/'opulus ilba. A considerable number of very hand¬ 
some tombs have been ferectell, and there is starcely one of these 
of which it can be said that it is not in good taste. It is the 
best school for this department of architecture that we know ofj 
and is highl)' creditable to the taste of the wealthy classes of 
Rouen. We can only account for this from the general intelli¬ 
gence which prevails among the wealthy classes, almost all en¬ 
gaged in commerce, manufactures, or the law, and from the 
necessity of every one who would bury here purchasing the 
ground. The ground belongs to the town, and is sold at a fixed 
rate per square foot (about ten francs), wthout reference to situ¬ 
ation. At the entrance to the cemetery there is a garden, with 
greenhouses, frames, and pits, kept by the curator, for raising 
ornamental plants, in pots, td decorate the tombs of such as are 
willing to pay for this peculiar luxury. Some of the tombs are 
constancy ornamented, during summer, with 200 or SOO pots of 
greenhouse plantSa others with two or three dozen, some with 
only one or two, some with a nosegay ui water, some with a 
wreath of gnaphaliutns, 'helichrysums, &c. (immortelles); and 
some, whicli we think the best taste of all, are without any thing. 
The grave of that excellent man, M. I’Abbe Gossier, which is 
not yet furnished wfth a tomb, had a pot plunged in the mound 
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of earth, which, oiir guide told us, when placed there by a friend 
of the abbe, contained Due van Thol tulips. A biographical 
notice of M. Dossier, of whose beautiful garden, jnentioned in 
one of our early volumes, we have a pla'n ready to engrave, has 
been kindly promised us by Professor Pouchet. The abb6 had 
a handsome fortune, half of which he left to public institutions 
in Rouen, and Kis excelient library to one of the schools. 

The principal Improvements that have taken place at Rouen, 
since we last saw it, have been made along the quays, and consist 
of a suspension-bridge, the completion of a stone bridge, and the 
line of buildings, public and private, in very good taste. The 
streets in the interior of the town have not yet had footpaths of 
asphalte laid down, an improvement much wanted, on account of 
their narrowness and the roughness of the pavement. Never¬ 
theless, there are some very remarkable improvements ; such as 
the formation of a spire to the cathedral, including a staircase 
within, both entirely of openwork of cast iron; and the Hotel 
de Ville is improving in what may be called the Municipal 
Gothic style. In this building, suspended against the w’all of 
the grand staircase, is a brass plate, the inscription on which 
recalled to mind our favourite idea of the ultimate prevalence of 
the same weights, measures, money, laws, and language: it was 
dated 19th Brumaire, an 8, and signed Libcrte et -Egalite. We 
observed in one part of the town a contrivance for preventing 
bad smells from arising from aquariums, which is worthy of imi¬ 
tation in towns in similar climates to those of Rouen anil Paris, 
viz. a copper tube,' placed in the' back" part of the atjuarium, 
pierced with holes, from which there is a continual flow of 
water. We observed, also, portable wooden atjuariums, fowned 
of staves, like casks, and placed in the angles of buildings, liy 
which the fluid is preserved for manure; but these, we think, 
would be improved by a wooden screen placed before each, oj)en 
at the two sides; which would also be a great improvement in 
the aquariums formed on the Boulevards in Paris. Tlic broad 
gutters in the streets in the interior part of Rouen are not so 
injurious as the broad gutters in Dieppe, on account of the much 
greater steepness of the former town; but, ncvertlriless, every thing 
ought to be attempted by the authorities which has a tendency 
to narrow the evaporating surface." " 

Rouen to Paris. — JnlpS. Went on board the steam-boat at 
\ past 4 o’clock in the morning, and arrived at Pdfcq, near 
St. Germains, at 5 o’dock in the afternoon. , The banks of the 
river are varied and agreeable, one being higher than the other, 
and there are 300 islands. The high bank, being chiefly chalk or 
limestone hills, has a tame character as compared with, the lower 
part of the Rhine, and some parts of the Rhone between Lyons and 
Avignon. There are a number of suspensioli and other bridges, 
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which have every appearance of being niost’scientifically con¬ 
structed : but in the cases of the suspension-bridges, not only in 
this part of the Seine but in and about Paris, and from Paris to 
Thoniery, we did not "observe one where the supports to the 
suspending chains were in good taste j or, in other wordsj in 
good architectural developement. They are generally arches of 
masonry; and the chains, or wire cables, passthrough holes in * 
the upper parts of these arches, which holes appear to have 
been made after the work Was completed with the intention of 
supporting something else. There is not even the trouble taken 
of putting a facing, or frame, round the hole, to show that it is a 
hole made purposely for some object. Sometimes this hole 
passes under the frieze, and sometitnes through it, and occasion¬ 
ally it passes over the cornice; but always in such a way as to 
appear an afterthought, and by no means artistically' united or 
connected with the support, or as a developement of what is 
below. In the central supports of the suspension bridge at 
Rouen, cast-iron Grecian columns are employed, which shows 
great poverty of invention; and in other situations, at Rouen 
and Paris, obelisks are used, with the holes bored through the 
ajiex. To render these supports what they ought to be, an 
engineer must arise, who to the science of engineering adds a 
genius for artistical composition. Old architectural associations 
must be neglected, and the ibundation laid for new associations, 
founded in truth and usefulness; on cast iron, and the various 
purposes for which it is now employed. 

The views of the banks t)f tlie river are? to us, pleasing in 
themselves, and from their being different from any tiling of the 
kiivl which occurs in Britain. They are pleasing, also, because, 
from time to time, we pass a large manufacturing town, and 
because, between these towns, the soil is occupied by innuQier- 
able small proprietors (their stone-built cottages generally near 
the water’s edge); who, though they live a life of toil, arc yet 
perfectly independent, having all the resources of a good soil, a 
favourable climate, and a river which supplies them with fish lor 
the trouble of fishing. With the resources of the river and the 
soil, it does not, seem possible that persons so circumstanced can 
ever come to want; but whether, with the necessity which must 
exist fois every part of the family to work hard in operations all 
more or less laborious, there can be much time for reading is 
doubtful; and, without being able to spend some portion of every 
day in reading, we^ cannot conceive the existence of much refined 
enjoyment. Had this idea not intruded itself^ we should have 
been tempted to envy the condition of these apparently happy 
people; though we have no doubt it will be alleged that we 
viewed them couleur de rose. The general want of instruction 
among this class of society in France renders it impossible that 

• u 4- 
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there should at present be any taste for reading among the 
poorest class; but the time may come, and we hope will come, 
not only in France but in every country, when reading will be 
considered as a necessary of life; and then, and not till then, 
will the wages of common country labourers be such as to admit 
of their indulging in this enjoyment. The condition of small 
proprietors of this kindxhas, within the present centuiy, been 
much improved by the general culture of the potato, by which a 
greater, quantity of fo^ is raised with less labour; and it is 
beginning to be still further ameliorated by the low price of 
manufactured cottons and linens, which, by renderipg the growth 
of flax, and, consequently, spinning at home, unnecessary, lessens 
the labour of the women. On the supposition, then, that the 
small pf'oprietor is not burthened witli a large family, that he 
and his wife have been educated, and both experience the 
]>leasure of reading, and that they also take an interest in the 
politics of their country (which, in our opinion, is an essential 
ingredient to the dignity and happiness of man), we can conceive 
them to be tolerably happy. Others, however, see things in 
quite a different light, and deprecate this division and sub¬ 
division of property.* 

* The following observations on tliis subject by Mr. Alison, in his work 
entitled 7'Ac- Principles of Population, Sfc,, arc peculiarly ap|)ropri:ite : — 

“ As the division of land is thus the great step in the progress of improve¬ 
ment, so its distribution among the lower orders, in civilised society, is essential 
to maintain that elevation of mind which the separation of employmeiits has a 
tendency to depress.- is too frequently tlje melancholy eftcet of the division 
of labour which takes place in the progre.ss of opulence, to degrade the indi¬ 
vidual character among tiic poor; to reduce men to mere machines; and prevent 
the developeraentof those powers and facolties which, in earlier times, arc cj^lled 
forth by the difficulties and dangers with which men are then compelled to 
struggle. It is hence that tlie wise and the good have so often been led to 
deplore the degrading effect of national civilisation: that the vast fabric of 
society has been regarded as concealing only the weakness and debasement of 
the great body by whom it has been erected; and that the eye of the philan¬ 
thropist turms from the view of national grandeur and private degradation, to 
scenes where a nobler spirit is nursed, amid the freedom of the desert or the 
solitude of the forest. To correct this great evil. Nature has provided various 
remedies, arising naturally from the situation of man in civilised society, and 
one of the most important of these is the distribution of landed property among 
the labouring poor. It is this which gives elevation to the individual character; 
which gives a feeling of independence to the industrious labourer, and permits 
the growth of those steady views and permanent affections which both 
strengthen and improve the human mind It is this, in short, and this alone, 
joined to the religious and moral education of the great body of the people, 
which is adeijuate to coun^ract the degrading effect of national civilisation 
upon the poorer classes ; which can permit the growth'of the human mind to 
keep pace with the advancement of knowledge and the progress of general 
improvement; and enable the poor to retain, in'periods of wealth and civilis¬ 
ation, the individual character and the station in the community which belonged 
to them when society existed in a more simple form.” 

“ To improve the habits and enlarge the ideas of cprafort among the iwor, 
the acquisition of property of any kind is of great importance j but the effects 

• * 
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The banks of the Seine difler from those of any river in 
Britain in exlubiting no large or full-grown trees. There are 
only two or three spots between Havre and Thomery, where 


of landed property seem to be beyond any other. There is something healthful 
to the human mind in the possession of a portion of tha earth. Property oP 
other kinds is easily squandered or dissipated, and never can give rise to those 
feelings of attachment which spring up in the minds even of the lowest of man¬ 
kind with the acquisition of pro|lerty in land. The incessant labour which it 
requires ; the habits of solitude or of domestic society to which it gives rise ; 
the permanence of the object itself j all tend to introduce habits of foresight 
and attention, and to check that propensity to present indulgence from which 
so much misery arises to the lower orders. And in so doing it promotes, 
more than any other species of property, the growth of those dispositions and 
habits which restrain the ojicratiou of the principle of population. 

“ The great difference between the effects of property in land and in money 
upon the human character, consists in the superior facility of dissipation which 
the latter possesses. The proprietor of a field cannot convert it into money, 
or render it the ine.ms of indulging individual gratification, without disposing 
of it to a purchaser, or burdening it with debt. But cither of these is a great 
and decisive step, sometimes drawing after it a change of residence, an alter¬ 
ation of employment, and probably the sacrifice of habits and feelings of attach¬ 
ment. Men pause before they ti^e so serious a stop, or indulge in the habits 
likely to render it necessary. But the ease is totally different with the possessor 
of a sum of money; it melts awaj insensibly with the indulgence of tastes for 
dissipation, and can be entirely spent without involving a change of home, a 
sacrifice of affection, or alteration of employment. Every person must have 
felt himself, or witne.sscd in others, the great difference between the facility with 
which an individual in the higher ranks draws on a bank or spends money in 
his possession, and dispo.scs of his estate, or sells out of the funds; and hence 
the importance which the friendi of every man of improvident habits attach 
to getting part of his professional earnings invested in land, or a house, or some 
other permanent object. The same principles oper.ite with still greater force 
n|)pn the poor, in whom habits of foresight arc much slighter, and the desire 
of momentary gratification much stronger, than in their superiors; and hence 
the value of encouraging these habits, and counterbalancing these desirt!e,by the 
strong feeling of attachment to home and landed property which is e'qually 
powerful in all mankind.” 

()n the latter paragraph wc find the following judicious observations in the 
Q.uartcrl^ Journal of Agriculture :—“The great national evils, therefore, .rc- 
sidting from a manufacturing state will be found to originate in the carelessness, 
recklessness, and profligacy which it is invariably apt to engender, and which 
naturally arises from an unnatural concourse af persons, and the contagious 
nature of vice an,'>ong the poor. Manufacturing labourers thus often grow up 
without any settled habits or permanent objects, squandering their earnings in 
prosperity,' and suffering in periods of adversity all the miseries of improvi¬ 
dence. The only cure fur this malady of the mind is the creation of something 
to make it worth ivhile to resul present indulgence; and none seems equal in 
efficacj to the prospect or the power of obtaining property in land. It is con¬ 
fessedly nearly impossible to prevent the bud effects resulting from the varied 
intercourse and croff’ded population of commercial cities ; but much may be 
done and has been done, ns in Yorkshire, Westmoreland, Flanders, and Swit¬ 
zerland, where manufactures are established in the country, by distributing 
small portions of land, and exciting the desire of purchasing them among the 
labouring poor, to a degree that may increase their activity and industry in 
their several cmployiyciits, and render,, them at the same time more virtuous 
orderly, and provident.” {iluarterli/ Journal of Agriculture, December, 1S40.)' 
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such trees can be seen. The reason is, large trees 3o not pay 
so well as small ones; because, to become large they require to 
stand many years, and the older they are the slower is their 
increase. In France, woods and plantations are made and ma¬ 
naged entirely with a view to profit; and the most common 
source of this profit being fuel, the trees are cut down when their 
stems have acqidred a diameter of 5 or 6 inches, or less. The 
timber of construction is for the most part grown on better soils 
than the high grounds which boi-dor the river. In England, 
wood is seldom or never grown for fuel, and the timber for con¬ 
struction is for the most part imported. Hence trees are grown 
and preserved, by the possessors of estates, more' as objects of 
luxury than of profit. Hence, the wonderful difference between the 
banks of the Wye, and other well known rivers in England, and 
those of the Seine, and other rivers in France, which possess equal 
geological advantages. A principal source of the variety and 
beauty of tbe banks of the Seine depends on the Lombardy pop¬ 
lars, which are sprinkled along its banks, more or less, during the 
whole course of its length. These contrast with the round bare 
hills and tame coppices, and enrich their appearance at the same 
time. I'he worst feature on the banks of the Seine is the poor 
appearance of the corn crops, owing to the soil not being stirred 
to a sufficient depth. By this change alone, we should think, 
the produce might be trebled; independently of the additional 
produce that would be derived from an increased supply of ma¬ 
nure, and greater attention to destroying weeds. It is singular, 
that though the FreRch country labourer is fully aware of the ad¬ 
vantages of deeply stirring the soil to vines, and keeping it clear 
of weeds, he seems to think it of no importance to corn crops,* 
Several interesting villas are passed between Rouen and Pecf(, 
which we should have been glad to examine in detail, 'i'he 
principal are Itosny, which belonged to the Duchesse de Berri; 
and Chateau Lafittc, which before the revolution belonged to 
Charles X. when Monsieur, and is now on sale. There are a 
number of small villas, many of them pleasingly situated ; some 
surrounded by walled gitrdens, trelliswork covered with vines, 
and verdant arcades, and one or two accompanied by terraces; 
but scarcely any one conveyed the idea to us of cultivated taste. 
The facilities for artistical creations are so great, however, from 
the variety of surface, the windings of the river, and the 
abundance of building material, that, at no distant tinae, the 

* By a passage in Gcrardin’s work, Dc I’fiufruclioii Puhliqun en Frmwr, 
quoted in the Qiiarlcrli/ licvkio for DecciiilHir, lS+0, it appears that the pro¬ 
duce of land under hiisi>andry in England, compared with that similarly occupied 
in France, is as 722 to 200. The English Agricultural Society will soon snow 
how the present produce of farm lands in England, great as it is beyond that 
of France, may be doubled, or even trebled. i 
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banks of this river must teem with architectural and picturesque 
beauty. 

The steam-boats, with their large paddle-wheels, create such 
immense waves, that they are undermining the banks wherever 
these are broken or perpendicular; and it is also said that they 
are destroying the fish, by disturbing the spawn which is depo¬ 
sited among the weeds, or in the sand'in the shallow margins of* 
those parts where the stream is broad and sluggish. These un¬ 
doubted evils render it ver^ desirable to introduce the mode of 
propulsion by a horizontal screw or by a horizontal pump, one or 
both of whiqh substitutes for paddles will probably very shortly 
be attempted. From Pecq we went to Paris by the railroad. 

Paris. — July 9—29. Much gratified with the order and 
high keeping of the gardens of the Palais Itoyal, and rather 
disappointed in those of the Tuileries; the latter having but few 
flowers, and those badly placed, with numerous blanks. The 
gardens at Monceaux suffering from drought, and the turf quite 
lu’own, partly from the dryness of the soil, but principally from 
the coarse kind of grasses of which it is composed, and from 
these grasses having been allowed to become so tall as to be fit 
for hay before they were mown, partly, also, from the exhaustion 
of the soil. The turf here might be rendered almost as green 
as that of England, by trenching the soil and mixing it thoroughly 
with loam, ar.d by sowing it only with rye-grass and other suit¬ 
able grasses, or with /iromus pratensis, and keeping it clear of 
all btbad-leaved plants. Even in the moist climate ot England a 
smooth dark green lawn cfluld not be maiidarncd on such a soil 
as that at Monceaux, without either rendering it loamy by ad¬ 
mixture, or invigorating the plants by frequent manuring. En¬ 
riching very dry soils with manure not only renders the foliage 
of a darker green, but, by rendering it of a firmer texture, 
enables it better to withstand drought. Any one may be con¬ 
vinced of this by observing the appearance of dry upland pas¬ 
tures in the driest seasons. One of the most striking proofs that 
we know of is the diSerence in the effect produced by extreme 
drought on the grass in the Hyde Park since it was top-dressed. 
Formerly the grass was burnt up almost every summer; at 
present the surface in the most sandy parts is rendered brown 
in th(* hottest weather, but the roots escape uninjured and 
resume their green colour with the first rains. We would there¬ 
fore recommend all lawns on very dry sandy soils to be manured, 
or the soil to be^iixed with loam, so as to render it retentive 
of moisture. There is an old hothoi;^e in the walled garden 
here, which was erected by Mr. Blaikie between 1770 and 1780; 
it was sold during the first revolution, but bought in again after 
the restoration, and is still in tolerable repair. The panes of 
glass are about f ft. in width, with a curved lap; which lap is, 
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in all probability, a French invention, rendered advisable by the 
great width of the panes. Spirae a Filipendula rubra, not yet, we 
l^lieve, in British gardens, is now in flower for the first time. 
M. Schoene, the head gardener, is uncertain of the origin of this 
variety, which he procured some years ago from M. Cels. 
Zyj’ehnis fiilgens, Matricaria Mandiana, and a purple /Jolichos, 
were also in great variety. The rose Noisette Desprcz now 
makes a fine display. A fence of trelliswork, formed of young 
chestnut, with oak posts, and not paihted, is found to last from 
twelve to fifteen years; the laths are placed at 9 in. apart, and 


tied to three horizontal rails by iron wire. It forms a very neat 

fence, and is much used in the gardens 

and pleasure-grounds about Paris, and^ 

even as r. fence to the railroads. The % 

chestnut used is that of young trees from ^ 

6 in. to 1 ft. in diameter, anti it is never ^ 

painted. M. Schoene tried the effect of M 

paint, and found that it renderetl the |i 

laths less durable, probably by enclosing 

the moisture. The bottoms of the seats ^ 

in the pleasure-ground here are fornietl S ^ 

of tw'o boards inclined to each other, and ^ ^ 

about 1 in. apart, as in ^g. 46., the ob- p g 

ject being to allow the immediate escape ^ ^ 

of the rain. A riding-house has re- ® ^ 

cently been built here, 158 ft. French 

long, and 58 rt. wideV which is suppdsed ' MoHnaur. 

to be the largest in Europe, except that of Moscow, of which a 


section is given in the Enciyclopmdia (>f Cottage Architecture. . 


The Villa of Baron llothschild, at Surenne, is, perhaps, the 
best laid out and the best kept in the neighbourhood of Paris. 
Its extent may be 15 or 20 acres, on a surface originally flat; 
but it has been hollowed out in some places, and raised in others, 


under the direction of the architect, Beranger, so as to exhibit 
some variety. The house is small, and, in point of architecture, 
is without merit. The kitchen-garden is large, and contains a 
range of 600 ft. of hothouses, and about as manytfeet in length 
of frames and pits. Every luxury tliat a kitchen-garden can 
produce is raised in quantities, in season and out of season. An 
ornamental garden building contains a beautiful steam-engine, 
the machinery of which is seen at work through its •'large 
windows, pumping up the water to an elevated Reservoir, whence 
not only the house and.various fountains add cisterns are sup¬ 
plied, but also a system of pi|Tes under afl the lawns, with cocks 
at regular distances, to which leather pipes can be screwed on, 
and tlie surface watered with rapidity and ease. In some cases 
these pipes are laid along the upper edge of shaping banks, con¬ 
cealed by the grass; and, being pie\‘ccd with holes, from these 
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the water, when turned on, issues as an inverted shower, rising 
to the height of several feet, and running down the slope, so as to 
water the whole of it. The contriver of this arrangemept, and 
the proprietor who incurred the expense, deserve alike to be 
commended. Notwithstanding this extraordinary care, the fawn 
is far from having the smooth dark velvety green which cha¬ 
racterises those of England, doubtless’ from Ine coarse kinds of 
grass of which it is composed, and from the very sandy soil and 
want of manure. A mixtilre of clay, or of clayey loam, to the 
depth of 6 in., sown with the common lawn mixture of grasses 
sold by the seedsmen, or with iJrbmus pratonsis alone, would 
have produced a very different surface. 

The profusion of flowers distributed over the whole of this 
villa differs widely from any thing we have ever seen in England 
or elsewhere. Pots of geraniums are placed all along the boundary 
wall, next the public road, at regular distances; on the piers of 
the entrance gates; and in vases, at regular distances, on the 
parapet of both fronts of the house. The entrance lodge is 
ornamented with them, as is the ground all round the mansion, 
lor several feet in width. But this is not all: the clumps and 
groups and belts throughout the grounds are bosomed up with 
scarlet geraniums and purple and white petunias; so that, in 
short, whichever way we turn we are met by masses of these 
flowers; by floricultural wealth' in excess, with no more taste 
than a child would display in ornamenting a baby-house. What 
is it tlrat prevents us from considering this profusion of flowers as 
in good taste ? Is it merely that we are not accustomed to it in 
England, or is there any cause in the nati’re of things for this 
feeling in our mind ? We think there is. Trees and lawns dis¬ 
tributed after the manner of nature are meant to imitate nature: 
and though this imitation, to be artistical, ought to be, as much 
as possible, in a different material from what Nature herself uses 
in the given locality (that is, exotic trees, shrubs, and flowers 
should be used instead of indigenous ones); yet, it is not atr 
imitation of nature fit for our climate, to associate plants which 
every one knows require to be growq under glass, with trees 
and shrubs which endure the open air; or to place plants in 
pots above tlie ground among plants which grow in the free 
soil, and which, by their shade and the nourishment drawn from 
the soil by their roots, would never permit the free growth of 
such plants. It would appear, then, that this mode of displaying 
flowers which recjiiire to be cultivated in*the greenhouse, in such 
profusion in the margin of clumps, displeases, because it is not 
a true imitation of nature; it being conceded ■that the imitation 
of nature is the object of this particular style of landscape¬ 
gardening. Two other objections mighty be made; one is, that 
what is an ornament, and, like all ornaments, ought to be used 
sparingly, is here rendered common; and the other is, that ^le 
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beauty arising froth plain unomatnented parts of the grounds, as 
contrasted with highly enriched parts, is destroyed. 

It may be asked if this mode of placing plants in pots round 
the roots of trees, and in the margins of masses, would be in 
better taste when applied to grounds laid out in the geometrical 
style than to those in the natural style. To this we answer no; 
because it is not the style alone which renders them objectionable, 
but the nature of the plants. It is the incongruous association 
of the natives of opposite climates which is so offensive; and it is 
also the placing of plants in a natural-looking situation which yet 
is not true to nature. By this we mean placing them at the roots 
of trees, under the shade of their branches ; which, to a certain 
extent, appears a natural position, because we know that plants 
grow Oft the ground, and often near or under trees; but then 
we know, also, that they never could thrive so well under the 
shade of trees, as those which we see placed there in this and 
other French gardens. Plants placed in vases on the tops of 
houses, it may be said, are in a still more unnatural situation. 
Granted; but in placing them in that situation there is no in¬ 
tention to deceive. Wc know at once that they have been 
raised elsewhere; that they have been placed there by the 
gardener, and that the situation is such, that, to keep the plants 
alive and healthy, his constant attention is requisite. 

One great object in laying out and managing a country seat 
in England is, to produce and maintain an appearance of quiet 
and seclusion ; but the continual recurrence of forced flowers in 
pots, and the numb\:r of sanded paths seen at one time in most 
of the suburban villas of Paris, remind one of the town more 
than of the country. Even the raking of the gravel or the s^nd 
of the walks, so common in France and also in Scotland, has a 
bad effect with reference to seclusion; and, in our opinion, ought 
no more to be permitted than the paring of the grass verges, so 
common in England. In the farm and the kitchen-garden all 
may be bustle and activity, for these are requisite to the carrying 
on of cultivation: but in the flower-garden and the pleasure- 
ground all ought to be .quiet and solitude; for by these means 
only can that contrast be produced to a town residence, which 
is calculated to insure the repose sought by a citizen in the 
country; or, at ail events, which will be sought by him who has 
a just sense of the kind of enjoyments which ought to be found 
in every suburban villa. 

After all, mrhaps, we shall not easily persuade the majority of 
our readers that it is possible to have too many flowers in their 
gardens; and therefore we shall merely put our objeetions to 
the display so common In what are reckoned the best Paris 
gardens to the account of our particular taste. We could em¬ 
ploy at Sureune legitimately all the flowers «4iich we saw there; 
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that is, in a floater-garden by themselves, eit&er ia mixed beds 
or borders, or in symmetrical or picturesque figures with one 
kind in each figure ; and by this means we would preserve an 
allusion to simple rural nature in some parts of the scenery, 
and create the richest artificial scenes in others. 

The groups of trees and shrubs here are so very closely 
planted, that the plants are drawn up >^ith nakM stems, and are * 
already becoming unsightly. The appearance in winter, when 
they are without foliage, ofi masses of naked rods must be any 
thing but agreeable. To make the most of these masses, they 
should have been planted much thinner, and consisted of a much 
greater number of kinds, both of trees and shrubs, and especially 
of evergreens. 

Bellemie, near Sevres, the villa of M. Oudier, was laid out for 
some mistress of the royal family, before the first revolution; the 
gardener could not recollect the name. It contains two or three 
acres of ground, considerably varied, with a piece of water judi¬ 
ciously placed, rockwork, and some garden buildings in the style 
of the Petit Trianon. Among the trees are almost the only spe¬ 
cimens of Quercus pedunculata that we saw in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Paris. In the stove and greenhouse are some rare 
])lants, recently brought from London and Belgium, and a toler- 
.able collection of Cacti. In the open garden there are many 
dahlias, and a number of seedlings of <S'alvia patens, 4 ft. high, 
and beautifully in flower. The same fault is committed here as 
at Surenne, viz., the distribution of flowers all over the place. 
'I'he lawn is watered by a •portable forcing*-phmp, to which a 
leather hose, pierced with holes, and terminating in a copper 
rose, is attached. The gardener considers that he can do more 
work with the common watering-pot. 

Belleville, at Meudon, the villa of Madame Gabrielle Oudier, is 
of greater extent than Bellevue, and it has a magnificent pro¬ 
spect, with Paris in the distance; but it has the same fault, of 
being rendered monotonous about the house by borders of- 
flowers along the carriage road, as well as on the garden front. 

The Chateau de Meudon is a small rpyal palace destined for 
the .children of,the crown, and occupied during the latter period 
of Napoleon’s reign by his son. The view from the terrace over 
Paris, and to the wood of Su Cloud on the right, fur surpasses 
any thing of the kind in the neighbourhood of Paris. There is 
scarcely any flower-garden, but there is an extensive natural 
wood of Quercus sessiliflora, pierced with narrow shady alleys in 
all directions, with some broad open avenues. Along one of 
these has been a hedge of spruce fir, wfiich has been thinned 
out, and plants lefl at regular distances to take the form of trees; 
these have ail shot out several leaders at the same height from 
the ground, and have now rather a singular appearance, which 
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may ba‘ com|>ared' to branched candlesticks. The orangery is 
an immense vaulted apartment under the terrace, in the manner 
of that at Versailles; and, like it, it preserves the orange trees 
through the winter without the aid of artificial heat. In front of 
the orangery is the forcing-ground, in which ananas are grown, 
as fap as we were able to judge, as large as in England, more 
economically, and as raj^idly. In summer they are grown on 
dung beds, in the open garden, in the rudest description of un¬ 
painted boarded frames, as at Veftailles. The gardener, M. 
Gabriel, has raised an immense number of seedling ananas from 
seeds, chiefly of the Enville, ripened here; some with leaves per¬ 
fectly smooth and dark green, others very prickly, some broad, 
others narrow, &c.; in short, if he chooses, he may pick out 
twenty or thirty very distinct varieties. An account of M. Ga¬ 
briel’s mode of cultivating the anana was given, in 1836, in the 
Annales d’Horticulture de Paris, vol. xix. p. 297., by M. Poiteau, 
which we have already noticed. There is a pit here, as at Ver¬ 
sailles, entirely devoted to the culture of dwarf inusas; and of 
these M. Gabriel possesses a plant the leaves of which are 
blotched, he says, permanently, with a rich velvety dark brown. 
This appearance is common in plants which are quite young, but 
it disappears when they grow .3 or 4 feet high; in M. Gabriel’s 
plant, however, it remains. 

( To be continued.) 


Art. II. On Sotving Seeds in Snow. By M. Lucas. 

(From the Garten Zeitung for April 17. 1841.) 

Foil five years past‘1 have been very successful in sowing seeds 
in snow that are considered difiicult to germinate; such as'the 
following alpine plants: Genudna, /Ranunculus, .^ffnemone, &c., 
and'^ in this manner I raised several hundred young gentianas 
in Messrs. Hague’s establishment at Erfurt. In our gardens 
in the North of Germany, it is a well known practice to sow the 
Auricula in snow, and this spring the idea struck me of making 
the same trial with exotic .seeds, which arc generally more dif¬ 
ficult to germinate; Ttherefore sowed a few of the seeds of 
New Holland plants, principally of the Papilionaceous and 
Mimosa kinds, also Et\c&, /Rhodo,racem, Cacti, CucurJ^itiiceie, 
&c. &c., all of the most distinct families. 1 filled the pots with 
earth the most suitable to each kind of plant; 1 then put a layer 
of snow, then the seed, and covered it with another ^ayer of 
snow. I seft them in a box covered witli glass, and placed it in 
one of the houses at a‘^temperature of from 12° to 15° Reaumur 
(59° to 60° Fahr,), in which the snow melted. I was not deceived 
in my expectations; some acacias, such as A. subcierulea and A. 
Cunninghami, and several mammillarias, sf^ch as M. uncinata, 
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germinated in the course of two days. These seeds not only 

f irminated well, but in rapidity surpassed my expectations; and 
even succeeded in raising Crotelaria purpurea in this manner, 
which I had never been •able to do before by any other method. 

When the snow had melted on the latter, I did not cover the 
seed with a little sandy earth as I had done with the others, but 
waited till the germ had fairly made Its appearance, when I 
put the sand on; and, from the success of both, 1 consider the 
practice is established as generally useful. When newly fallen 
snow is not to be had, that which is frozen in ice-cellars, and 
easily preserved till the month of June, will do equally well. 

Besides the Very interesting process of the germination of the 
seeds hy this method, a number-of obstacles are avoided, which 
have frequently a bad effect on germination. Such for 
instance, a thick putrid substance, which exudes from many 
seeds, and particularly from those of the Legumindsae; and 
which, when in the earth and totally excluded from the air, has 
a very injurious reaction on the unfolding of the germ, but when 
in the free open air it is found to be uninjurious. 

Professor J. Liebig of Giessen sent me a few days ago his 
opinion of my practice in the following words : — “It appears 
to me that the loose formation of the snow, w’hich allows of an 
uninterrupted admission of oxygen; the exclusion of those foreign 
agents which are always found in a soil that contains corrupted 
vegetable matter; and, finally, the volatile alkali of the snow — 
all these causes combined effect the remarkable appearance of 
germination in this process.” {The reason why iihodor^cese must 
be sown on the ground withopt any covering, if you wish the 
seeds to germinate at all, seems to me to be found in the free 
influence of the air, and also in the exclusion of the carbonic 
acid during the first period of vegetation. 

M. Lucas, an apothecary in Arnstadt, who is also a physi¬ 
ologist and most intelligent friend of gardening, some weeks ago 
sent me his opinion of my method of sowing seeds in snow, and 
he thinks that germination by this process is founded on the fol¬ 
lowing principles: — 

1. When the seed is in the snow, the femperature cannot be 
far from the freezing point, as long ns there is snow there; the 
melted si^ow, provided it is not warm, does not draw any matter 
from the seed which is necessary for its vitality, therefore it 
remains ^he same. 2. The melted snow only moistens the sur¬ 
face of the seed* without submerging it, and easily penetrates the 
cells of the seeds by means of the capillary tubes, from which 
the air must escape. If .the seed is loo moist, the excess of 
fluidity does not produce a proportionate softness of the seed, 
as the air that is contained in the seed cannot so easily escape 
to give place to the moisture. 3. Snow water contains a great 
184)1. —VI, 3d Ser. , x 
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deal of oxygen, which facilitates germination, and which can 
immediately penetrate the seed. 4. Snow being a loose cover¬ 
ing and a porous body, does not prevent the admission of air to 
the seed, and is, therefore, a powerful agent in promoting ger¬ 
mination. 

I need hardly mention that as there is a powerful excitement 
of the vital principal ibf the seed, a temperature of at least 
12“ Reaumur (59° Fahr.), even for alpine plants, is absolutely 
necessary; because, if the seed is'in a colder temperature, it 
will not germinate, but on the contrary will ferment, and the 
snow water will penetrate into the seed and swell it out to double 
the size. 

[Further results will be given in a future Number.] 


Aar. III. Continuation of the Experiments of the Effects of Char¬ 
coal on Vegetation, made in the Roifal Botanic Garden of Munich. 
By M. Edward Lucas, formerly in the Munich Botanic Garden, 
and now Botanic Gardener at Katisbon. 

(From the Garten ZcUung for 1841, p. 25.) 

Encouraged by the universal interest which the application of 
charcoal in the cultivation of plants has awakened, 1 venture to 
lay before the reader the result of continued observations and 
experiments. This subject excited much curiosity in the course 
of the year; mention was made of it in a great number of papers, 
and experiments set on foot in many gardens of which £ was an 
eye-witness. Success did not always -equal the expectations 
formed of it; a circumstance, however, which is no disparage¬ 
ment to the efficacy of charcoal; for, in every case, eithef the 
manner of applying it, or the quality of the charcoal itself, was 
the cause of failure. In consequence of this, charcoal lost its 
repute in many gardens, while in others, where at first no ex¬ 
periments succeeded, it is, by persevering in the treatment, now 
applied to most sorts of plants. By some I was not sufficiently 
understood, particularly in my remarks on the moisture neces¬ 
sary for the charcoal, and hence the complaint that every thing 
damped off. 1 confess that I have spoken to^ loosely on this 
liead, and, perhaps, have said too much; as in many cases, and 
particularly when used in pots, as soon as the capillarj' fibres of 
the charcoal are full, a superfluity of water would be useless or 
even injurious to the plants; when mixed with the soil, .however, 
it requires more frequent watering than woufd otherwise be 
necessary. The chief cause of failure arole from having the 
charcoal too finely pulverised; by which its chief properties, ca¬ 
pillarity, capability of condensing gases, and porosity, were los«. 
I was also reproached with having brought forward so old a 
subject; to this I reply that to me and to most lovers of plants 
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it was certainly new: but I quote in proof of that assertion a 
passage from Schrank’s Natural History of Plants, to which my 
attention has been called: Senebier found that leaves in car¬ 
bonated water, or when mixed with tincture of gall-nuts, vegetate 
longer and better tlian when in common water. He also round 
that leaves which, when exposed to the sun in water, had ceased 
todevelope oxygen, did so again, as soorfas carbonate was added 
to the water. In some parts of Sweden the barley-fields were 
manured with charcoal, and* the crop was twenty times more 
abundant. Rafn found that the different sorts of corn grew 
best in the sorts of earth in which charcoal predominated.” 
Leuch’s Vollstdndiger DUngerlehre, ii. 1832, p. 310. to 313. and 
p. .541. to 550., is said, according to the AUgcmeinen Anzeiger 
der Deutschen, to contain observ'iitions on charcoal; but J have 
not been able to get a sight of this book. 

During the last year many interesting cuttings of plants rooted 
in pure charcoal, some of them very difficult sorts to root, of 
which the following are examples: Dodon^e'a humilis, Corrae'a 
alba, C. rufa, M.agnoba purpurea, M. glauca, M. humilis, M. 
fuscata, Myrtus moschata, Eutaxia Baxter?, E. myrtilblia, Cho- 
rozema Mangles?, Prunus I.auroc6rasus, .Pol5’gonum com- 
plljxum, Hales?'a tetraptera, Witseiua corymbbsa, Z^iiurus Ben¬ 
zoin, Polygala cordifblia, 7’axus macrophjlla, 2\ baccata, Pinus 
canadensis, Andrew's??? glabra; several species of Melaleuca, 
Didsma, Ph;^lica, Greville??, Chirbn?a; Azalea indica, &c., Prica 
igmSscens, tendrils of 71tis vinifera, .Nerium Oleander, &c. Also 
of hothouse plants, Jacquiu??? erbbrea, J. mexieaita, J. armillaris, 
/'lex paraguaiensis, I. acutanguia, Malpighia Ajuifolium, M. 
ghibr^, M. coccifera, M. fuscata, Ardisia japonica, A. colorata. 
Citrus 5uxifbiia, C. Aurantium, C. Jl/edica, Limbnia trifoliaUi, 
Guaiaam s4nitum, G. officinale, Franciscan Hopped????, Bup- 
hin??? aculeata, Stiffi??? insignis, Illicium ??nisatum, I. floridanum, 
Schot??? specibsa, Comocladia integrifolia, Copaifei'a sp. Mexico, 
Plumibr??? lactea, P. angustifblia, Gmelin?? sinuata, Cfaitbnia 
mexictina, Paurus nitidii, Tnga Sdman, Quarea trichilibides, 
Ciircas drastica, Dombey?? ??cerift)lia, Schrank??? aculeata, Biitt- 
ner?? c??fo/^r61ia, .zfcacia ^amariscina, Karwinski?? glandulosa, 
Chamaedorea Scniede??????, Bactris setbsa, Carybta sobolifera, 
Doryunth«s*excbIsa, and others. 

These examples may suffice; as they yield a sufficient proof 
that plants of the most opposite families root in pure charcoal, 
and mostly muc& better and easier than in sand or«earth; and 
there are many of the sorts above mentioned which heretofore 
could not be successfully propagated in the* Botanic Garden at 
Munich. 

The propagation of Cacti in charcoal, again, produced the 
most favourable results. Most of the leaves and parts of 
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leaves which rodted in charcoal produced eyes in the course of 
last summer, and in general not only one but several, from 
which shoots sprang, which are now grown into strong plants. 
As examples, 1 will only mention JHincap r6sea, Vernoma tourne- 
forUoides, O^xalis Mandioccdna, O. Barrelier/, Thunbcrg/a alata, 
Gonolobus mexicanus, yfristoluchia brasili^nsis, £uph6rb/a fas- 
tuosa, i^ugen/a australis, Ipomoe'a supcrba, Ardisia japonica, 
Fuchsia fulgens, &c. A number of similar leaves that have 
rooted have not as yet made shoots; they are, however, quite 
fresh, and full of sap, and have an abundance of roots. In most 
instances a protuberance was formed before the shoot was 
formed, and in many the eyes were close to the surface of the 
cut. The folioles of the Zdmia integrifolia made three fleshy 
roots nearly 1 ft. long, and we may confidently expect that 
eyes will eventually be formed on them, though somewhat later. 

Charcoal was not so much used for sowing seeds, but in cases 
where it was applied it showed extraordinary power. Cu¬ 
cumbers and melons, for example, germinated in it one day 
earlier than those sown in earth and plunged together with 
them in warm beds, and were strong plants; while the plants 
from the latter seeds continued stationary, though the treatment 
was the same. 

Experiments were also made with a view to the application of 
charcoal in transmitting living plants; and for this purpose some 
young chamaedoreas, ferns, calceolarias, salvias, verbenas, and 
young cabbage and cucumber plants, some with moss round the 
ball of roots, others without any -covering, were put in dry or 
very slightly moistened charcoal, firmly pressed down, and the 
closed box placed' for four weeks in an airy shed, on whic^ the 
sun shone for several hours. At the expiration of this period 
the palms and ferns were found in a very fresh state; the cal¬ 
ceolarias and salvias had some yellow leaves, but had made 
young shoots; a species of Petiinia even flowered on the box 
being opened; the verbenas only had suffered, but were still 
alive; the young cabbage and cucumber plants taken out of 
dung-beds had rotted, but without injuring any of the plants 
lying beside them. Cut flowers of many different sorts of plants 
kept perfectly fresh and well in fine dry charcoal, for from eight 
to fourteen days. Radishes, parsneps, onions, and the turnip- 
like roots of O^xalis lasiandra 2ucc., attained a considerable size 
in a bed filled 1 ft. deep with pure charcoal; and also kohlrabi, 
which was {)j|anted in.it * 

An interesting circumstance took place* with the bulbs of 
the Due van Thol thlip, which had been forced. In the month 
of May two bulbs of this species were put in the above-mentioned 
bed, to see whether they would become sufficiently strong 
during the summer to produce perfect* flowers again next 
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winter. In the beginning of November, when the bed'was 
cleared out, both bulbs had produced large leaves 3 in. long, 
and showed evident proofs of dowering. They were put in pots 
in pure charcoal, and as* early as the middle of November par- 
fectly formed flowers appear^. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that for other early forcing bulbs this.method would also be 
successful. In the same bed there was planted amongst others 
a fully grown scorzonera, which had been pulled up from a 
bed, and had lost part of its spindle-shaped root ; it grew very 
well, and flowered. 

Late in October, cuttings from very young shoots with flower- 
buds were made from some fine dahlias, nine tenths of which 
rooted in a short time. They were put in charcoal in large 
seed pans ; at the bottom of the pans under the charcoal was one 
third leaf mould. 

Some trees, such as Prunus /*adus, Cytisus Labdrnum, Frdxi- 
iius excelsior, liosa centifolia, were, at the suggestion of Dr. 
Zuccarini, who has always encouraged me in my experiments, 
and taken the liveliest interest in them, taken up in their first 
growth, almost all their absorbing roots cut off, and planted in 
holes filled with charcoal. For some weeks they were quite 
fresh, then the ashes and bird-cherries began to languish, and 
the greater part of the leaves fell off; in the mean time the 
second growth began, but somewhat later, and not so strong; 
the Cytisus and the roses, on the contrary, continued to grow 
well. * , 

I enclosed in a box, filled with half peat-mould and half 
charcoal, some plants of Daphne striata and D. Cncornm, which 
I hatl brought from the Alps, to prepare for sending them off 
afterwards. 1 succeeded in my object; these plants, which are 
apt to have their roots injured by the most careful taking up, 
and hence very seldom thrive with the usual method of cultiva¬ 
tion and the mould used, had in a few weeks made new roots, 
and began again to grow. This treatment should always be 
applied to plants like these which are difficult to root. As a 
mixture, 1 have always used charcoal aslies successfully for all 
sorts of plants, and also seen it used in several other gardens; 
for exampje, for camellias, ericas, roses, pelargoniums, carna¬ 
tions, dahlias, palms, ferns. Sic .; and 1 think that this use of it 
will become more general in districts where clay or chalk pre¬ 
dominates, and-wrliere the mould used for growing rdants is more 
compact than in saudy districts, and henc^ charcol^ as a means 
of producing porosity, must have a very ftu'ourable effect on the 
plants. 

To prove if any difference existed with respect to the efficacy 
of the charcoal of different sorts of wood, the garden inspector, 
M. Seitz, had cbarcSal made from eight sorts of trees, viz. oaks,^ 
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limes, ashes, beeches, alders, willows, elms, and firs. These 
sorts of charcoal were kept separate, and placed in a warm bed 
in a hothouse, to these a space filled with bone ashes was added. 
Ip all the nine compartments leaves of the same plants were put : 
the eight sorts of charcoal had almost exactly the same effects; if 
there were any difference, I would give the preference to the fir 
ashes. It was very different with the animal ashes: in this little 
experiment they produced the most favourable results; many 
leaves rooted in them which had not succeeded in the charcoal, 
and some very soon produced shoots. 

I cannot resist saying a few words here, in conclusion of my 
observations, on the bed formed in the new propagating-house 
of the Royal Botanic Garden at Munich, built last summer. 
The Irouse is sunk 4 ft. in the ground, is of an oblong form, and 
faces the e. s. e. The surface of the bed within is half a foot 
lower than the level of the garden, and is heated by a simple 
walled flue, over which a copper pan the length of the bed is 
placed, from which constant vapour arises, and which communi¬ 
cates heat and moisture to the charcoal, with which the whole 
bed is covered to the depth of 5 in., through perforated boards 
lying over the pan. The temperature of the water is, on an 
average from 50° to 60° of Reaumur (14.5° to 167° Fahr.). 
This sort of heating by water or steam is, in my opinion, the 
best method for propagating plants; and it is to be hoped that 
M. Seitz, from whose plan the house was built, will follow up 
his intention of giving a full description of it. I plufiged my 
propagating-box, without a bottoih, int6 this charcoal, and put 
the better sort of cuttings, and those which are difficult to root, 
in it. The movable lights were generally taken off during the 
night, and also sometimes in the day, that the moisture and 
drops of water might run off and be dried up. I stuck her¬ 
baceous cuttings in the bed without further preparation, and 
almost all of them grew easily and quickly. 

In compliance with the wishes of several of my friends and pa¬ 
trons, I intend publishing in a small pamphlet all that has hitherto 
been known on the efficacy of charcoal, and I have already been 
promised communications on the subject from many quarters. 


Aar. IV. Dimensions and Details for erecting various ,Minds of 
Plant Slry^ures to fe heated hy Hot Water of- Smoke Flues, or 
by both Rimes combined. By Thomas Tohbhon. 

The kinds of plant structures which" I am about to describe 
have been found good in practice, both by my late father and 
myself; and they were also approved of by the late eminent hor¬ 
ticulturist Mr. Knight, with whom I had the honour to live as 
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head gardener. I do not mean to say that hot water is not a 
better mode of heating than smoke dues, but merely that very 
excellent crops have been, and still may be, raised by the latter 
unfashionable mode of‘heating. I also think that, in many 
cases, smoke dues may be more convenient, less expensive, and 
more easily managed than the hot-water system. I consider 
upright glass, whether in the front or eftids, altogether unneces¬ 
sary in forcing-houses, and that sudicient ventilation may be 
given by moving the sashes 6f the roof; and these also allow of 
access to the plants from the outside of the house when the 
weather is suitable. The details I have given will, I hope, be 
understood by the practical gardener, as well as by the architect 
and builder. 

Cherry-house. Length 30 ft., width 16 ft. j height at back 
12 ft., in front Sft. The trees may be planted in free soil, or 
kept in pots; in the latter case, they should be kept two years 
in pots before being forced. If the trees are to be planted in 
the soil, the front and end walls should be built on arches. A 
due should enter from a furnace from the back wall at one end, 
and be conducted first along the front, and afterwards round 
the back, with a chimney in the back wall over the furnace. 
The rise from the bars of the grate to the door of the due 
should be 18 in., and the due should be 3 ft. from the walls all 
round. No front or end glass, but a roof of movable sashes 
and rafters; the sashes, in two lengths, to lap in the middle. 
The top lights to be I in. wider than the lower ones; and the 
lower ones to run up a.nd dtwn in a groove formed in the rafter 
under the top light, so that the top and bottom lights may run 
free of each other. The door, or doors, in the end, or ends. 

Peach-house. Length 30 ft., width 12 ft.; height at back 
9 ft., at front 2 ft. The front and end walls to be on arches. 
The due to be within 3 ft. of the front wall, and to be returned 
close beside it, leaving a vacuity of 2^ in. between. A trellis to 
be dxed to the rafters 15 in. from the glass, and the trees to be 
planted between the front wall and the due. The sashes as in 
the cherry-house. The doors at each end, or one at the furnace 
end. The rise, from the furnace to the door of the due, and 
the situation of the chimney-top, as in the cherry-house. 

Vinery' Length 30 ft., width 14-ft.; height at back 9 ft., at 
front 2 ft. The end and front walls to be on arches, and the 
whole <o be Seated by one dre. The furnace to Ixave a door 
1 ft. square, and the sides- of the fuel-chamber to«be of Welch 
lumps; and the rise to the door of the due to be 18 in. as 
before. The due to run 2 ft. from the front wall, and to return 
within 2^ in. of the back wall. The due to be 18 in. deep, with 
the covers and bottoms of 1-foot tiles. Doors at each end, or at 
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the fire end if but one door. Sashes and rafters as in the cherry- 
house. Trellis as in the peach-house. 

A Propagating-Pit for Tanners' Bark and m Flue. Length 
30 ft., width 16 ^ ; height at back 9 ft., at front 2 fi. Flue in 
the front, and thence along the back, S ft. from the back wall, 
and 2§ in. from, the front wall. Pit, between the flues, 10 ft. 
wide, and 3 ft. deep. Walk, 3 ft. wide, between the back flue 
and the back wall. Cavity between the flue and the front wall 
and the ivalls of the pit, 2^ in. A’door in one end, or in the 
middle of the back wall, into a shed. For shading the plants, 
and for retaining heat at night in severe weather, a canvass 
might be arrang^ inside, so as to run from each end to the 
middle, immediately under tlie roof. Sashes and rafters as in 
the cherry-house. 

A Propagating-Pit, without Tan, to be heated by a Smoke Flue 
and Hot Water. Length 40 ft., width lift.; height at back 
8 ft., in front 2 ft. The furnace to have a boiler over it. The 
smoke flue to run all round the pit, and the hot-water pipes to 
be laid in gutters under the pit; means being provided to fill 
the gutters with water, and to let it oft into a drain at pleasure. 
The pit over the pipes to be 8 ft. wide, and 1S in. deep, and to 
be filled with sawdust, sand, ashes, or mould, into which to 
plunge the pots, &c. A door through the back wall into a 
potting-shed. 

A Pit for fruiting Pine-apples. Length 30 ft., width 16 ft.; 
height at back 7 ft. higher than the fron^ at front 2^ ft', higher 
than the pit. Thfi pit to be level,* 10 ft.' wide, and 3 ft. deep if 
for tan, but 4 ft. deep if for leaves. The flue to go from the 
furnace to the front, and all round the pit; to be covered with 
1-foot tiles, with a , cavity between it and the front wall and the 
walls of the pit of 2Jin. A path of 3 ft. wide between the 
back wall and the back flue; over which early grapes may be 
produced by properly preparing the soil under the path, and 
covering it with a trellis to prevent it from being trodden on and 
soddened. Vines, cucumbers, kidneybeans, strawberries, &c., 
may be grown on shelves over the path, and also over the flues. 
Sashes and rafters as in the cherry-house, and a boiler, if 
desired, as in the preceding pit. 

A Succession-Pit for Pine-apples’may be, in all respectli, similar 
to the above; but 2 ft. narrower, and with the outer walls 18 in. 
lower. 

A Winter Cveumber^Pit. Length 30 ft, wijlth 8 It; height at 
back 7 ft., at front 4,ft. A flue to run first to the front, and 
return under the back wall, with cavitfos of 2^ in. The space 
between the flues to have gutters for the pipes of a boiler, with 
a power of filling and emptying the gutters at pleasure; so as to 
have a command of either dry or moist ah’, as either may be 
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wanted. The floor of the pit may be supported on arches, or it 
may be made of planks, or of slates or tiles resting oiS joists. 
The pit to be ifilled with mould, sand, or sawdust, according as 
it may be desired to ^ow the plants in pots or in the free,soii. 
A trellis may be made to hook on the rafters, on which to train 
the plants. The upper surface of the pit to be 2 ft. from the; 
glass. 

TumJiam Green, May 9. 1841. 



Art. V. Notice of a Dravo-Hoe in Use in Leicestershire. By M. 

Smart. 

This hoe, which I have not seen described or figured in any of 
your works, differs from all other hoes that I know of, in having 
a movable blade, and in admitting of the use of blades of dif¬ 
ferent sizes. It has also a crane neck, not unlike that of the 
Spanish hoe, or of Mr. Ogle’s sickle-hoe, described and figured 
in p. 258. The Leicestershire hoe, which, I think, may be 
called the Shifting-blade Hoe, is shown in Jig. 47.; in which d is 
the head, consisting of a socket for 
the blade, and a tubular socket or 
hose tor the handle, without the 
blade; h one of the blades not inserted 
in the socket; c the socket with the 
kind of blade inserted which is used 
for general purposes, and more es¬ 
pecially for hoeing between rows of 
wheat; and a a socket with the blade 
b inserted, which is used chiefly for 
thinning turnips. 

Fig. 48. is a section across the socket, of the full size, 
showing the slit in which the blade is inserted. 

The iron sockets, including the hose for the handle, should 
be about 14 in. long, with the crane neck bent about 3 in.; the 
socket should be 4 in. in length and l*in. in depth, with a slit or 
cavity in the centre, ^ in. in depth and ^ in. in width, to admit 
the bla4e. The under part of the socket, containing the 
slit, should be made rather stronger than the upper part, 
as shown in the section,j%. 48. The neck, which joins the 
socket to th» hose, should be about » in. in diameter, in 
order as little as. possible to obstruct the view of the ope- / ^ 
rator. The blades are removed from ilie socket by a rap 1 
or two on the back with a hammer or a stone; and they 
are refixed in it by placing the edge of the blade on a piece 
of wood, and giving a stroke on the back of the socket. 

The cost of the hdse and socket, in Leicestershire, is about Is. 6d. 
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Fig. 47. The Sliding BljJe. 
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New Method (^farmittg living Arbours. 

The blades are formed bjr cutting into different lengths the blade 
of an old scythe, and unriveting the back*plate. Three or four 
hoc blades are obtained from one old scythe bladei The sockets 
vary from 4 in. to 6 in. in length, and the breadth, as above stated, 
is about 1 in. The most convenient-sized socket for wheat is 
4 in., with blades of from 4 in. to 6 in.; and for turnips 6 in., with 
blades of 8 or 10 inches in length. For wheat-hoeing, the blades 
should be a little narrower at the edge than at the back, as in 
47. c ; and for turnip-hoeing, and especially when the turnips 
are to be thinned, the blade should be widest at the edge, as in 
Jig. 47. a. 

The great fault of the common hoe is the thickness of its 
blade, by which it is with difficulty forced into the soil suiB- 
ciently ^ep to render the hoeing of much use j but with the 
shifting-blade hoe, in consequence of the thinness of the blade, 
and the material being steel, it requires no more force to stir 
the soil to the depth of 3 or 4 inches, than it docs to stir 
it to the depth of 1 in. with the common hoe. In hoeing 
field turnips, you may send every man into the field in the 
morning with five or six blades for his hoe in his pocket, each of 
them as sharp as the blade of a scythe, and as tliin; and these 
he can change in succession as they become dull; and the next 
morning he can sharpen the whole of them on the grinding-stone 
in a few minutes. Every one who has had much practice in 
turnip-hoeing knows how difficult it is to perform the work well 
when the corners of his hoe are worn off; but with the shifting- 
blade hoe, as soon as the corners get blUnt, the blade can be 
thrown away and replaced by another. 

Bitteswell Hall, May 4. 1841. 

[We have sent one of these hoes to Messrs. Cottam and Hal- 
len, Winsley Street, Oxford Street, who, if they should be asked 
for them, will manufacture them for sale.—Cond.] ^ 


Art. VI. A new Method of forming Living Arbours. By W. P. 

I SEND, for insertion in your Gardener's Magazine^ the following 
account of a method of forming a living arbour or fence. It has 
been spoken of, at various times, by.Mr. D. Cooper, lei^turer on 
botany, but has never been noticed in any of the gardening peri¬ 
odicals, that I am aware of. ^ , 

To form an arbour, plant a weeping ash, the stem of which 
should be several feet high, in any convenient spot; at the dis¬ 
tance of 4 or 5 feet from it, according to the size you wish 
to have the arbour, plant some of the common ash, at 6 or 
8 inches’ distance from each other, leaving a space of 3 ft. 
for the entrance; with every alternate plant slanting in an 
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opposite direction. By being brought together, they will now 
be found to form diamond-shaped openings; at the intersections a 
small piece of bark must be removed from each stem, and (he stems 
bound together, and clayed in the same manner as for gracing: 
as the trees grow, they can be inarched to the pendulous branches 
of the weeping ash. This will be found to form a very strong 
living arbour; and by the same means a very strong and orna¬ 
mental fence might be formed in a short time. 1 have no doubt 
other trees will answer the* same purpose, but the ash is the only 
one I have seen tried.— 16. 1841. 


Art. VII. Catalogue of the Cacti in the Collection cf the Ij.ev, Theo¬ 
dore Williams, at Hendon Vicarage, Middlesex. By George 
Lawrence, Gardener there. 

Tribe PHYMATOCOTYLEDO'NE^. 


Genus I. ANIIALO'NIUM. 

Syn. Arioca'rpus. 

Form globular, top nearly flat or level. Tubercles formed of thick fleshy 
leaves (perhaps more like those of an aloe than a cactus) ; broad at the 
base, tapering to an acute, unarmed, and naked point; the upper side nearly 
flat, and the under side keeled. Plant, glaucous, with white down between 
the tubercles. Flowers and fruit said to resemble those of Mammillaria. 

1 prismaticura. 2 in. high and 5 in. 2 p. 2 mitjus. 2 in. high, and 3 in. 
in diameter. — Syn. Ariocarpus in diameter, 
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Genus II. MAMMILLA RIA. 

Shrfacc teated or tubercled. Flowers short, produced between the teats. 
Jicrry long and pulpy, conceided in an envelop^ of down till the seed is 
nearly matured, when it shoots forth, and presents itself to view. 

Sect. I. Seta'cbas.—S jpecic* having bristles and spines. 


Subsect. 1. Leucoce'phaua;. — 
WKte-headed. 

1 geminispina. 4 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter; 3 heads.— Syn. 
M. acant^ophldgma; M. le_u- 
cocephala; Ckctus columnaris. 

2 elegarts. Sin. hig)i, and 5iv. in 

diameter; 5 heads. 

3 polyckntha. 4 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

4 tetraedntha. 5 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter.—Syn. M. super- 
texta. . 

3 Parkinsonit. 3^ in. high, and 4 in. 
in diameter. 

6 lanffera. 4 in. high, and 2^ in. in 
diameter. — Syn. M. mona^ 
ckntha. 


7 Perote. 3 in. high, and 3§ in. in 

diameter.—Syn. M. diadintha 
nigra; M. Haaged»a. 

8 sphmrdtricha. 3 in. high, and 

•.34 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
Candida. 

9 senilisLodd. Sin. high, and 3in. 

in diameter. 

10 bicolor. 2| in. high, and 2 in. in 
diameter. — Syn. M. gemini¬ 
spina ; M. nivea var. minor. 
11b. tar. monstrdsa. 4 in. high, and 
9 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
b; serpentina. 

12 nfvea. 5 in. high, and 16 in. in 

diameter; 35 heads. — Syn. 
M. ToaldAe, 

13 rosea. 2^ in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter; 3 heads. 
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14 discolor. 7 in. high, and 10 in. 

in diameter; 50 heads. — Syn. 
M. pulchella; M. cancscens; 
Oactus depressa; C. pseudo- 
mammillans. 

Subsect. 2. CVLINDRICOTHE'l.fli.— 
Teats soft, long, and cylindrical, of 
humble growth (Caespitosse). 

15 Wiidtdna. Sin. high, and 4^in. 

in diameter. — Sym. M. glo- 
chidilita ai'irea. I 

16 ancistrata. 2 in. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

17 glochidihta. 5 in. high, and 8|-in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M. ancis- 
troides; M. cunciformis; and 
M. crinita. 

18 g. var. rosea. 2^ in. high, and 

44 in. in diameter. I 

19 pusilla. 44 in. high, and 8^ in. 

in diameter.— Syn'. M. steU 
laris ; Cactus pusilla; C. stcl- 
lata; and C. stcllaris. 

20 Tetula. Sin. high, and 5 in. in 

diameter. 

21 Schiedenna. 1 in. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

Subsect. 3. Rubici'pites.— Reddish 
tops. 

22 ignota. 4 in. high, Und 5 in. in 

diameter. 

23 ruliceps. 5 in. high, and 6 in. in 

diameter. 

24 columnaroides. I2iq. high, and 


3 in, in diameter. — Syn, M. 
setosa. 

Subsect. 4. Flavici'pites. — Yel¬ 
lowish tops. 

25 riitila. 2^ in. high, and 2^ in. in 

diameter. — Syn. M. Eugenia. 

26 tentaculata. 5 in. high, and 4*- in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M. pdl- 
' chra; M. olivlicca. 

27 hystricina. 4 in. high, and 5^ in. 

in diameter. 

28 eriac&ntha. 10 in. high, and 

2J in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
cylindrica. 

29 rhodantha. 4 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. M, atrata- 
auriita h^brida. 

30 var. Atidrece. 7^ in. high, and 

14 in. in diameter; 27 heads. 
— Syn. M. inuncta. 

31 var. neglecta. Sj-in. high, and 

3^ in. in diameter. 

32 davescens. 9 in. high, and 10 in. 

in diameter ; 4 heads. — Syn. 
M. straminea; Cictus Haves* 
cens. 

33 auriceps. 6 in. high, and 8 in. 

in (uameter. 

34 fuscata. 9 in. high, and 6^ in. in 

diameter. 

35 chrysacantha. 4^ in. high', and 
■ 54 in." in diameter. 

36 aurata. 5 in. high, and 6 in. in 

diameter. 

37 a. var. minor. 4-5^ in. high, abd 

5 in. in diameter. 


Sect. II. Spi NEJE. —Species having spines, but no bristles. 


Subsect. 1. Multispi'ne.®. — Teats 
faintly angled 1 spines many, 

38 coronaria. 18 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. C4ctus 
coronata; C. cylindrica. 

39 hamata. 11 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. Meloc4ctus 
mammillariaefdrmis. 

40 nivdsa. 6 in. high,and3|^b. in di¬ 

ameter. — Syn. M. tor^lensis. 

41 simplex. 5 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter.— Syn. C%ctns mam- 
millaris. 

42 s. var. parvimdmma. 2^ in. high, 

and 3^ in. in diameter. — Syn. 
M. prollfera; Cdctus prollfera; 
C. microthMe. 


Subsect. 2. Tetraspi'nbjs. — 
Spines few, 

43 poly .hMe. 7 in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. 

44 columnaris. 7^ pi. high, and 3 in. 

in diameter. 

45 guadrispina. 10 in. high, and 

4,^ in. in diameter. 

46 obcomllla. 8 in. high, and 4-^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. II. ob- 
scura; M. dolichocentra. 

Subsect. 3. Poi.VE'DREiE. — Teats, 
most 'prismatic, ail lactescent. 

§ i. Teats large. 

47 polyedra. 4in. high, and Sin. in 

diameter,' 
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48 subpoly^ra. Sin. high, and 4in. 

in diameter.— Syn. M. poly- 
g6nu; M. xalapdnsis; M. anisa- 
c&ntha. 

49 anisacantha. 8 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

50 Zuccarinidna. Sin. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
macraedntha. 

51 Z. var. monstrdsa. 3 in. high, 

and 5 in. long. • 

§ ii. TeaU imaUer. 

52 c&rnea. Sjin. high, and Sin. in 

diameter. 

53 Scitzidnff. 4 in. high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. 

54 nncinata. 4 in. high, and 4Jin. 

in diameter. 

55 u. var. biuncinuta. 3 in. high, 

and 3 in. in diameter. 

56 glomcrata. 2^ in. high, and 7 in. 

in diameter. 

57 hj'strix. 5 in. high, and 7 in. in 

diameter. 

58 Icucdtricha. 3 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. 

59 lcucoc4rpa. 8 in. high, and 15 in. 

in diameter; 3 heads. 

60 xnnthdtricha. 2 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

61 macrothcle. 4^ in. high, and 5 in. 

m diameter. — Syn. M. co- 
nopsea. ' * 

62 defiexispiua. 6 in. high, and 7 in. 

in diameter. 

6.) Karwinskii. 4 in. high, and 9 in. 
ill diameter; 6 heads. 

64 centrispina. 2^ in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. 

65 mruginosa. 4 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. 

66 diacantha. 4 in. high, and 4^ in. 

in diameter. 

67 c&put Mediisie. 5 in. high, and 

13in. in diameter; 9 heads.— 
Syn. M. ifempervlrens. 

$ hi. more robust, and piore 

gl(Aular. 

68 cirrhifera. 5in. high, and Sin. 

in diameter. 

69 angul&ris. 4^ig. high, and 24 in. 

diameter.—Syn. M. cumpressa. 

70 subangul^ris. 4^ in. diigh, and 

7 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
cirrhifera spinis f&icis. 

71. arietina. 5 in. high, and 7 in. 
in diameter. > 


72 magnimamma. 4 in. high, and 

3 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
ceratophora; M. Schiedeana. 

73 exsudans. 2 in. high,'and 2 in. 

in diameter.— Syn. M. cur- 
vata. 

74 gladiata. 3| in. high, and 3J in. 

. in diameter. . . 

Subsect. 4. TE'NWiE_ Teats short; 

columns ca’Sjntose, slender; yellow 
except the two last ones. 

75 echiiikta. 6 in. high, and 7 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. M. densa. 

76 elongiita. 10 in. high, and 2^ in. 

in diameter. 

77 tenuis. Sin. high, and 7in. in 

diameter. • 

78 t. var. media. 3 in. high, and 

12 in. in diameter.— Syn. M. 
Stella aurata. 

79 t. var. subcrocea. 3 in. high, and 

4in. in diameter. 

80 intertexta. Sin. high, and 2in, 

in diameter. 

81 sphacelata. 7 in. high, and 12 in. 

I in diameter. 

I 82 gracilis. 2^ in. high, and 2^ in. 

' in diameter. 

Subsect. 5. Longima'sim ^.—Teats 
long, soft, and cylindrical. 

63 longimamnia. 4^ in, high, and 
7 in. ih diameter. 

84 1. var. cong^sta. 3 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

85 ubcriforniis. 2 in. high, and 3^in. 

in difuneter. 

86 u. var. decipiens. 3 in. high, and 

3^ in. in diameter.— Syn, M. 
inuncinata. 

Subsect. 6. AuLACOTHE'LiE,— Teots 
large, lobed or channeled. Some, 
and, perhaps all, large-lowered, 
like those of the JSchinocdcH. 

^ i. Columnar. Teats long, chan¬ 
neled. 

87 Lehm&nnt. 14 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. 

88 clhva. 10 in. high, and 4^ in. in 

diameter. 

89 rhanhidacantha. 6 in. high, and 

24 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
clavata. 

90 ancistracantha. 7 in. high, and 

2|in. in diameter.— Syn. M. 
stipitka. 
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91 species nova; white, numerous, 

and straight spines. 5 in. high, 
and 2^ in. in diameter. 

92 er^ta. 9 in. high, and 2 in. in 

diam.— Syn. M. evan^scens. 

$ ii. Headt ovate or globular. Teatt 
ovale, comprened, channeled, 

93 eleph&ntidens. 3 in. high, and 

2 ^ in. in diameter. 

94 rcchrva. Sin. high, and 2^in. 

in diameter. 

95 impexicoma. 3^ in. high, and 


4 in. in diameter. — Syn. M. 
radians. 

96 scepontoc£ntra. Sin. high, and 

^in. in diameter. 

§ iii. Teats most robust, shorter, and 
broadly khed. 

97 ktimimma. Sin. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. 

98 pycnac&ntha. 4 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

99 species nova. Sin. high, and 

5 in. in diameter. 


Genos III. ECHINOCA'CTUS. 

Surface angled or furrowed. Ftowers short and broad, produced at the 
f^ucicles of spines, generally at the umbilicus at the top of the plant. 
Capsule dry, generally concealed in an especial envelope of down, or else in 
the tomentum of the umbilicus. Fascicles of spines downy; down confined 
to the fascicles. 


Sect. I. Angles small and shallow. Spines slender and numerous. 

Fascicles small and prominent. 


1 scopa. 14 in. high, and 4 in. I 

in diameter. — Syn. Cercus j 
scopa; Cactus scdpa. 

2 s. 2 Candida. 8 in. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

3 s. 3 cristkta. S in. high, and 3 in. 

long. — Syn. E. scopa mon< 
strosa. 

4 pecUnifera. 4J in. high, and Sin. 


in diameter. — Syn. Echinocfic- 
tus pectinata; Echinoc&ctus pec* 
tinlfera. 

5 p. var. rubrospina. 2^ in. high, 

and 2^ in. in diameter. 

6 piiniila. 1 in. high, and 1 in. in 

diameter. 

7 gr-Millinm. Sin. high, and ^in. 

in diameter. 


Sect. II. Gibbo'sje. — Angles larger than those of the last section, formed of 

f ibbous tubercles, confluent at their bases, having an acute tubercle at the 
Mem of each fascicle. 


8 exsefilpta. 6^ in. high, and 2^ in. 
in diameter. — Syn. E. sub- 
gibbosa; £. ac&nthion-inter* 
rfipta; E. crenata; Cereus 
roontevidensis. 

9. hyboc(^tra. 9 in. high, and 5 in. 
in diameter. 

10 ign^ta nova. 8 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. 

11 gibbosa. 3 in. high, 4 in. diam. 

— Syn.J Cereus ^bbdsus. 

12 g. var. ndbilis.. 7 in. high, and 

4^ in. in diameter. 


13 centetdria. 2^ in. high, and .3^ in. 

in diameter. 

14 ceratktes. 2j^in. high, and Sin. 

in diameter. 

15 pachycentra. 2^ in. high, and 

3} in. in diameter. 

16 Montiyillti. 2JiE. high,and 4in. 

in diameter. 

17 byptiacantha. 2^ in. Hfigii, and 

2 ^ in. in diameter. 

18 denudata. 2^ in. high, and 3^ in. 

in diameter. — Syn. A'chinops 
denudktus. 


Sect. III. Amgles smaU, obtuse t having a teat, or prominence, between the 

fascicles. 

Subsect. 1. Mamhclo's.s. I 4J in. in diameter. — Syn. E. 

19 mammuldsa. 4^ in. high, and * hypocraterifdrmis. 
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20 m. var. crist&ta. 2ia. high, 5 in. 

long, and 2^ in. in diameter. 

21 submammuldsa. 2 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

Subsect. 2. Ortom'DES. — Tuber¬ 
cle* more obtuse. 

22 Ottdnw. € in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. Cereus 
Ottdnu. 


23 0. 2 torfu^. 4 in. high, and 

Sin. in diameter.•—Syn. E. 
murickta. 

24 0.3 tenuisplna. 2^ in' hi|^, and 

3^ in. in diamet^. 

25 concinna. in. high, and in. 

in diameter. 

26 L|nkit. Sin. high, and 3|^in.‘> 

in diameter. — Syn. C&eus 
Linktt. 


Sect. IV. Erina'ce*. — /ingfe* oe«/e. Spines short. The upper fascicles 
horizontal, and the lower ones inverted. 


27 corynodes. ”4 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter.—Syn. E. acutan- 
guia; E. rosacea var. Sellow- 
idna. 

28 acu&ta. 3 in. high, and 44 in.. 

in diameter. — Syn. E. Cou- 
r6ntit. 

29 a. var. spinior. 24 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 


30 erinaceus. 5 in. high, and 7 in. 

in diameter. 

31 Sellowidna. 4 in. high, and 6 in. 

in diameter. « 

32 sessiliflora. Sin. high, and 6in. 

in diameter. 

33 8. var. tetrac&ntha. 3 in. high, 

and 5 in. in diameter. — Syn. 
E. tetracfintha. 


Sect. V. Angles few, and mostlu robust. 


Subsect. 1. Angles obtuse. Fas- | 
deles level, 

31 horizonthaldnia. 

6 in. in diameter. — Syn. E. 
equitans. 

39 rhodac&ntha.—Syn. E. coccinca, 
Melocfictus rhodacantha. 


Subsect. 2. Angles more acute. 
Fascicles teated. 

36 ingens. 6 in. high, and 5 in. in 
diameter. — Syn. Melocactus 
ingens. 


Gbnus IV. ECHINOFOSSULOCA'CTUS. 

aurjaee angled or furrowed. Flowers and fndt like those of Echinoedetus. 
Fascicles of spines downy: down extended abov^ the fascicles in a straight 
or cruciform channel; sometimes confluent, or else in a circular patcH, from 
which the flowers are produced invariably in the umbilicus. 


Sect. I. Gladiato'bes. —Angles numerous, dense, narrow, deep, and acute. 
Generallv one or more of the spities in each fasdele flat, or sword-like, and 


erect. 

Subsect. 1. ^Angles large, 

1 coptonigdna. 3 in. high, and 3 in. 

in,diameter. , , 

2 c. var. mkjor. 34 in. high, and 

34 in. in diameter. 

Subsect. 2. Angles dense, anfrac¬ 
tuous 

3 ensifdrmis. 2 in. high, and 3 in. 

in diameter. * 

4 gladikta. 4 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. 


5 crisp^ta. 3 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. 

6 obvalhUa. Sin. high, and 4in. 

in diameter. 

7 anfractudsa. Sin. high, and 4in. 

in diameter., 

8 phyllac&ntha. 24 in. high, and 

5 in. in diameter. 

9 p. 2; macrackntha. 3 in. high, 

and 34 in. in diameter. 

10 p. 3 micracantha. Sin. high, 
and 34 in. in diameter. 
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Sect. n. hATisn'sns.—Globular, 

and 

Subsect. 1. Central epine hooked 
and broadest. 

11 cornieera. 1 ft. high, and 13 in* 

in diameter. 

12 c. 8 eiiitior. ft. high, and. 1 ft. 

in diameter. 

13 c. 3 rdbro-spina. 5 in. high, and 

7 in. in dmmeter. 

14 c. 4 angustispina. 10 in. high, 

and 10 in. in diameter. — S^’n. 
E. stelioris. 

15 spirblis. 4^ in. high, and 6 in. in 

^Scct. III. Angles robust, a 

Subsect. 1. Fascicles level. 

18 plat^ceras. 1 ft. high, and If ft. 

in diameter. — Syn. ? E. ma- 
crodisca. 

19 Vanderaejji. If ft. high, and 

1 ft. 10 in. in diameter. 

20 V. var. ignota longispina. 1 ft. 

high, and If ft. in diameter. 

21 KarwinskinW. 0 in. high, and 

9 in. in diameter. 

22 macrac&nthus. If ft. high, and 

2 ft. in diameter. 

23 echidne. 9 in. high, and 6 in. in 

diameter. 

24 heiophora. 11 in.thigh, and 1 f ft. 

in diameter.—Syn. E. irrorata. 

25 h. var. longifossulata. 1 ft. high, 

and If ft. in diameter. 

26 Mirbelii. 9 in. high, and 8 in. in 

diameter.— Syn. E; holoptera. 

27 Harrisi*. 8 in. high, and 11 in. in 

diameter. 


Spinet broad and ttoiU,'; Angles robust 
rule. 

diameter. — Syn. E. rob6sta; 
Mcloc6ctU8 aifinis ag¬ 

glomerate. 

Subsect. 2. Spines more equal in 
size, narrower, much depressed. 

16 rechrva. 5f in. high, and 10 in. 

' in diameter.—Syn. E. ^laucaj 
Cactus rccurva; C. udbilis; C. 
multanrala. 

17 r. caropylacantha 5fin. high, 
* and 11 in. in diameter. 

te. Spines round or angled. 

Subsect. 2. Fascicles prominent, and 
ieated. 

J i. Fascicles protninenl 

28 oxfptcra. 6 in. high, and 8 in. in 

diameter. 

29 ignota venosa. 4 in. high, and 

7 in. in diameter. 

30 robiista. 5 in. high, and 5 in, in 

diameter.—Syn. E, spectabilis; 
E. subulifera. 

$ ii. Fascicles ieated. 

.‘11 Pfeilfcrii. 4f in. high, and 5f in. 
in diameter. 

32 holdptera. 4 in. high, and 5 in. 
“ in diameter.— Syn. E. spiralis. 

33 hexacdrdphnra. 3 in. high, and 

4 in. in diameter. 

34 turbinifomiis. 3 in. high, and 4 in. 

in diameter. 

35 species nova. 3 in. high, and 3 in. 

in diameter. 


Genus V. ECHINONYCTA'NTHUS. 

Syn. Globe Cereus, or Echino'psis. 

Form gfobular, rarely columnar. Surface angled or furrowed. Floioers long 
and tube-like, produced at the top and also at the sides of the plants, 
generally nocturnal. Berry large and ovate, naked. 


Sect. I. Micbaca'ni^bib. — Spims short. 


1 Eytiesii. 8 in high, and 7 in. in di¬ 

ameter. — Syn. Cfereus Eyri&w. 

2 E. vat. glaficusf 8 in. high, and 

7 Hi. in diameter. 

3 .Schelh&sa. 6 in. high, 6f jn. diam. 

— Syn. Echindpsis Boutillierii. 

4 pxygonua. 4f in. high, and 5 ip. 

in diameter. — Syn. Echindpsis 
oxygonos. 


5 tu^iR.atu8. 10 in. high, and 5 in. 

in diameter. — Syn. Cckus ge- 
niinatus ; C.yasAineus; Echino- 
c&ctus turbpi^ta; E. sulc&ta. 

6 sulcktus. If ft. hi^, dividing into 

two'mun branches, with four 
heads, each 4 in. in diameter, 
making 14 ft. in diameter in full. 
— Syn. Echinoc&cttts deedra. 
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Sect. n. MaciiacaWh.x. ~ Spmet long. t 

7 multiplex. 11 in. high, and 7 in. 10 lenc4nthus. 7 in. h%b, and 7 in. 

diam.—Syn. Cereua miiltiplex. in diameter.—Syn, Cerdbs leu* • 

8 m. nionstrosiis. 2 in. high, and c^nthua; C. incurvvpinus; Me* 

2i in. in diameter. loc^ctus ambigua; M. elegane; 

9 tubindrus. 8 in. high, and 6 in. in £. campylacinthus. 

dimneter. — Syn. Cereus tubi- 11 formpaua. 6 in. high, and 6^ in. 
dorus; Echinon^c. Zuccarint). in diameter.—Syn. £. Gillidcu. 

Gknus VI. ‘MELOCA'CTUS. 

Form globular. Surface angled or furrowed. Flowers produced on a bristly 
and downy cap at the top of the plant, smaller than those of any other 
section. iierry*tubuliir and pulpjf, concealed in the cap till the seed is 
matured; after which it presents itself to view. It is much like the berry 
of Mammillaria. 

1 corainiinis. l^ft. high, and I ft. in 7 HookenV. 7 in. high, aniTO im in 

diameter. — Syn. Cactus Melo- diameter. ' 

ciictus; C. coroiiilta. 8 Leriiari/. 6in. high, and 6 in. in 

2 e. eunica. ft. high, and 1 ft. in diameter. 

diameter. — M. c. 2 obldnga. 9 amoe'na. 4 in. high, and 6 in. in 

8 c. 3 havunnaensis. 5 in. high, and diameter.—Syn.M.c. Jordensii, 

ti^ in. in diameter. _ M. riibcns. 

4 c. 4 viridis. 8 in. high, and 10^'in. 10 meonacantha. 5 in. high, and 

dianieter. — (.'actus Melocactus. (i in. in diameter. 

o c. macrocepbala. ft. high, i 11 violacea. 7 in. high, and 9 in. in 
and I ft. in diameter. diameter. 

ii pyrainidiilis. 10 in. high, and 9 in. 12 depressa. 3 in. Iiigh, and 5 in. iu 
i” dimneter. — Syn. Cactus py- diameter, 

ramidalis. 

Gknus VII. PILOCE'UEUS. 

Syn. Ca'ctus, C'e'reus. 

/'(»•)« columnar, erect. Sio/are angled or furrowed, remarkable for long white 
haii%, besides the spines in the fascicles. 

The singularly beautiful uiuft' cacti in Mr. Lamb^’s museum have, for 
some time, been supposed to be the fiuwering {larts of Pilocereus senilis ; 
and the recent information which has been obtained on the subject leaves 
no doubt that this is the fact. We arc told that this species, which attains 
a considerable height in its native country (specimens have been sent to 
England above 13 ft. long), when it attains its full growth, produces at or 
near the top a great quantity <Jf brown woolly hair, which diiicrs from that 
below, not only in its colour and .quality, but jn being extremely dense. 
The flowers are produced in zones in this dense hair or muff; but whether 
one or two zones bf flowers are produced in each year we hate not yet 
learned. , 

The second species, P. columnar Tij(}^n<, is in the possession of my em> 
plover, apd it has emitted an extra patch of hair on one side near the top,. 
which h^ not yet extended round the column; thus it appears as though 
the column had lAimt, and protruded this dense tyft of hair from its inskfe. 
Whether this tuft will^ flower without extending round the column or' not, 
remains to be proved. 

1 senilis. 3 ft. higjh, und 6 In. in liimna TrajiW; Meloedctus co« 

diameter.—l^n.Cereus senilia*; hurana Tr^nt; Pilocireus co».- 

C. br&dypus. metus. 

2 colftmna. 2'ft. high, and in. in S mpnacdnthus. 3^ in. hig^, and 

diameter. — Syn. Cereus co- 2^ in. in diameter. 

1841.—VL 3d Ser. 
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Tribe PHYLLARIOCOTYLEDO'NEiE. 

Genus I. CE'REUS. 

Form columnar, erect or creeping. Surface angled or furrowed, armed with 
bpines. Flowers long and tube-like, produced in the hiscicles of spines on 
tne sides of the plant. Beny naked. 

Sect. I. Colunins erect; rather thick. Angles large. 


Subaect. 1. Column robust. 

1 Jamacaru. 2^ ft. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. — Syn. C. glaticus. 

2 Ise'tus. 3 ft. high, and 4 in. in di¬ 

ameter. — Syn. C. formosusj 
C^tus Irn'ta. 

3 sp. (black spines). 4 ft. high, and 

3 in. in diameter. 

4 peruvianus. 2 ft. high, and 3J in. 

diameter.—Syn. C. hexagonus; 
f.'kctus peruviana; C. peata- 
gona ; C. hexagoua ; C. hepta- 
gona. 

3 p. 2 monstrosus. 34 ft. high, and 
U ft. in diameter," branched. — 
Syn. Cdctus monstrosa; C. ub- 
normis. 

6 sp. (brown spines). 2 ft. high, 

and 2| in. in diameter. 

7 geoin^tricans. 2 ft. high, and 3 in. 

diam. — Syn. C. aquicaulcnsis. 


I 8 pruindsns. 7 in. high, and 4 in. in 
diameter. — Syn, C. rdridus; 
Echinoc&ctus pruinosa. 

9 marginatus. l^ft. high, andSjj^in. 
in diameter. — S^n. C. incriis- 
tatus ;, C. cupulatus ; C. Mir- 
bebi. 

10 robiistus. 3^ ft. high, and 4| in. 

in diameter. 

Siibscct. 2. Columns slight. 

11 Forbes/i. 9 in. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter. 

12 sp. 4.J ft. high, and 2§ in. in di¬ 

ameter. 

13 tetrageinus. 2.J ft. high, and 2 in. 

in diameter, branched 1 ft. — 
Syn. C. quadrangularis; f'actus 
tetragona; C. pentagons. 

14 Virens ( white spines and greenish). 

2 ft. high, and 2 in. in diameter 


Sect. II. Columns tall, erect, and slender. Angles small, 8—9. 

13 nigricans. 2 fl. high, and 1| in. j 20 crenuliitus. 1 ft. high, and 1^ in. 
in diameter. | diameter.—Syn. Ckctus Koy- 

16 aziireus. 2^ ft. high, and 1^ in. eni. 

in diameter. I 21 sp. (glaucous skin). 2 ft. high, 

17 cserulescens. 2 fl. high, and and 24 in. in diameter. 

1| in. in dianieier. — Syn. C. 22 sp. If ft. high, and 3| in. in di- 
‘ ./E'thiops, C. Mendory. ameter. 

18 repdndtis. 4^ ft. high, and 2 in. 23 sp. (spines whitish green). 1 ft. 

in diameter. high, and 2| in. in diameter. 

19 h^strix. 1|: ft. high, 2^ in. diam. 


Sect. III. Columns erect, short, 

24 multangularis. 2 ft. high, and 
34 in. in diameter. — Syn. 
Cactus multangulftris. 

23 m. 2 nObilis. 1 ft. high, and 3} in. 
in diameter. 

26 m. 3 8pin..fuBci8. 9 in. high, and 

2^ in. in diameter. , 

27 m. 4 spin. ^Ibis. 9 in. high, and 

2| in. in diameter. ^ 

28 chiloensis. 2 ft. high, and 4| in. 

in diameter. — Syn. C. coouim- 
bamts; C. Quintero; Ectiino- 
c6ctus pyramidalis; E. Diegans. 


and stout. Angles many, 7—22. 

29 Dyckti. 9 in. high, and 4 in. in 

diameter. 

30 sp. n. (gibbous angles, and mealy 
• skin). 

31 sp. nov. (spines acute; angles 

green). 1 ft. high, %nd 4 in. in 
diameter. '' 

32 sp. nov. (spines black and white). 

33 (Andicans. 1^ ft. high, and 7 in. 

•diam. — Syn. C. Montezftmte ; 
Echinocketus ckndicans. 

34 arachnbides. 7 in. hlg)i, 4j in. 

in diameter. 
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Sect. IV, Column! branching. Faicictc! leated on teati, tMck finaily become 
confluent, and form obtvae ^bout angle!, ' 

35 Deppct. 1 fl. high, and 3| in. 36 pentalophus. 6 in. high, and 6 in. 
in diameter. — Syn. C. cine- in diameter, branched. — Syn. 

rascens. C. Icptacanthus. 

Genus II. ASTRO'PHYTON. 

Syn. Ce'keus, Eciiinoca'ctus. 

Form globuiar. Surface obtusely angled or lobed; angles 'J —7. Shin re» 
markable for being densely covered with small white spots. Sjnne! none. 
Summits of the angles studded with round patches or fascicles of whitish 
down. FUtweri like those of the Echinocacti. 

1 inyriostfgma. 5 in. high, and 7 in. 2 m. 3 depressa. 3 in. high, and 7 
in diain. — Syn. Cercus callicd- in. in diameter, 

che; Echinocactus callicdche. 

In all there are, exclusively of seedling!}, and some very small plants: — 
Anhaldnium, 2 sj>. and var., and 3 spcciineiis; Mammillaria, 98 sp. and var., and 
428 spec.; Echinocactus, 33 sp. and var., and 99 spec.; Echinofossulocactus, 
30 sp. and var., and 102 spec.; Echinonyctdnthus, 12 sp. and var., and 
63 .spec.; Melocactus, 12 sp. and var., and 46 spec.; Piloccreus, 3 sp., and 
19 spec.; Oereus, 36 sp. and var., and 105 spec.; Astrdpbyton, 2 sp. and 
var., and 4 spec.; making together 222 sp. and var., and 869 specimens. Be¬ 
sides these, there arc about 4,000 small plants and seedlings, and numerous 
specimens of Opiintia, though, as they belong to ver;^ few species, they have 
nut been inserted in the catalogue. 

Hendon Vica -age, April, 1841. 


Art. VIII. On the Cultivation of the Peach in Pots, in Pine-houses. 

By William Hutchison, Gardener to E. J. Shirley, Esq. M. P. 

ti 

As I consider 1 have been rather fortunate hi growing peaches 
and nectarines in pots, in the pine-house here, probably it might 
not be uninteresting to some of the readers of the GardaiePs 
Magazine to know how peaches can he produced in April; more 
especially as I do not remember ever having seen the subject 
treated on in that work. 

Well, then, to begin at the beginning. Procure from the 
nursery good maiden plants, as soon after the leaves fall in autumn 
as possible; pot in sandy loam, enriched with one fourth well 
rotted sheef) or cow dung. I Iiave three sizes of potsinuse ; the 
smallest are 12 in. wide at top and 11 in. deep inside; the second 
size are44 in. top and 13 in. deep; the third size are 17 in. at 
top and 15 in. deep. The last is the largest size I use. After 
the plants are potted, plunge them in leaves, or any other litter, 
to save the roots and pots from the frost. *lf a pit or frame can 
be spared, it will be better to start the plants there the first year, 
than to put them into pine-house heat at once. Cut down the 

y 2 
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plants to four or five eyes, and they will make as many shoots 
the first year. Place the plants in the pit or frame about the 
first of January, increasing the heat gradually, as the plants grow, 
to make the change to the pine-house us imperceptible as possible. 
A(1 that will be required during the first year is, to keep tlie 
plants clean by daily syringing, and to water at the root as neces¬ 
sity requires, occasionally with liquid manure. When the trees 
have ripened their wood, let them be taken out and placed behind 
a north wall. In September they may be shifted into the second- 
sized pots, picking oflF a little mould from the top and sides of 
the ball of earth. This will complete the first year. 

In January of the second year, place the. plants in the pine- 
house at once. In pruning, cut in the shoots a little, according 
to thej.r strength. If the jdants have made good wood during 
the first year, they may be allowed to bear a few fruit during the 
second year; but I would ^ot advise to be over-anxious about 
that, although in the second year I have gathered as fine New¬ 
ington nectarines as I ever saw in a peach-house. Water ami 
syringe, as formerly, till the wood is ripe; then take out the 
plants to their former situation behind the wall. By this lime, 
if the trees have been mamagcd properly, they will be tine stocky 
plants. Shift again in September; those that have grown strong 
into the largest-sized pots; othcr.s, that may not have grown very 
vigorous, may be placed in the same pots again, after reducing 
the ball sufiiciently to admit of a supply of fresh mould. This 
will complete the second year. 

Now, as the 'pl&nts ought to ber- fit for work, means must be 
taken to make them pay for the trouble they have occasioned. 
To accomplish this, put in the plants on December 1. of the sepond 
year. Syringe every morning with tepid water; keep the floor of 
the house damp hy watering, and raise steam frequently by 
watering the flues or hot-water pipes. This must be particularly 
attended to. You highly benefit the pines at the same time. 
During the last two seasons I have not been troubled with the 
aphis, or green fly, on any of my peach trees in the pine-house. 
I attribute this to nothing else but syringing the plants daily, 
and keeping the air of the house as moist as possible. With one 
of Scott’s syringes, a dozen trees can be gone over in three 
minutes. ' . 

I keep the temperature as low during the night, in December, 
as I can, consistently with keeping the pines in health, about 55° 
Fahr.; from 5® to 10^ higher during the day; with sun, 10° to 
15° higher. Little or no air will be required auring this month, 
unless the weather be' very mild indeed.> While the plants are in 
flower syringing must be dispensed with, and great caution 
used that too much fire heat be not applied. One night’s neg¬ 
lect at this stage will blast your hopes for one year. 60° 
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at night, during this time, will be enough; and 75°, with sun, 
will not be too much during the day. As the season advances, 
after the fruit are set, I keep about 65° at night; sometirnes, on 
mild nights, a little higher, on cold nights somewhat lower; hut 
during the day, with sun, I push them on now from 80° to 85° 
till the fruit are stoned, and begin to smgll; they will then stand 
a strong heat, 90° to 95°; and repeatedly I have had my house at 
100° of Fahr.: but recollect that abundance of moisture must 
accompany this high temperature. Keep the passages and pipes 
watered often, and the trees will flourish under the glorious heat 
of the sun. • 

Under the above treatment my trees are improving, and during 
the last two years I have gathered peaches on April 20. At 
present, my trees are a complete picture : I have eight doeen of 
fruit on five of my earliest trees, swelled to an astonishing size 
for the mode of culture. Mr. Browh, the worthy and respected 
gardener of the Marquess of Hertford, at Ragley, called here on 
Monday last, the 19th, the day jrrevious to my gathering fruit. 
On entering my pine-house, Mr. Brown said, “ Well! that bents 
all the peach-forcing I ever saw.” I must say, I was not a little 
proud of the good opinion of such an authority. And recollect, 
this is all done without any additional expense, save the getting 
of the plants and pots in the first instance, as they do not at all 
interJere with either the pines or grapes. I have a pit in the 
centre of the house filled with pines, and the rafters covered 
with gra'pes, both in robust health. ^ 

In shilling, part of the uld*ball must be taken away, suflicient 
to allow for an annual supply of fresh mould. The peach tree 
roots so fast in rich light mould, that it soon establishes itself. 

In watering, I give it in small quantities, sufiUcient to keep the 
trees moderately moist, till after the fruit are stoned, when 1 give 
it very plentifully, keeping the roots quite wet till they begin to 
ripen. I then cover the surface of the pots with moss, to save 
watering, giving as little as possible till the fruit are all off. 

I will now conclude by giving a few words of advice to any 
of those who may be inclined to try the forcing of the peach in 
pots, at an early season, in pine-houses. I know of very consi¬ 
derable failures having taken place in several establishments 
during this season, that, were they all known, might deter others 
from making the attempt. However, no enthusiast will ever be 
inclined to give dip his case as hopeless from one or two failures. 
Now, I have known, gardeners purchase trees from the nursery 
two or three years old, pot them, and put thepi into the pine-house 
at once, and they failed. ' That will happen again, too, if it be 
tried. The only plan is, to commence as I have recommended; 
and, at the end of two years, your plants will have a mass of 
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fibres that will be able to imbibe nourishment sufficient to keep 
the system in healthy action. 

Sliould frosty weather set in about November, your trees must 
b«v protected from the effects of it, as the buds will be swelled by 
that time; and, should they be subjected to severe frost on put¬ 
ting them into the pine-house, numbers of the flower-buds will 
never expand at all: of course, the want of a little precaution in 
this case will subject you to the loss of your crop. 

Eatington Park, Shipston-on-Stour, Ajml 2‘2.1841. 


Art. IX. Botanical, FloricuUural, and Arboricultural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants newlp introduced into British Gardens and 
Plarftaiions, or tvhich have been originated in them ,* together xoith 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old ornew) already 
in Cultivation; the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopmdia of Plants," the ” Hortus Brilanmcus," the 
“ Hortus Lignosus," and the “ Arboretum et Fruticelum Britan- 
nicum." 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine ; in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6a. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir William 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c.. Professor of Botany in the University 
of Glasgow. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3«. 6d. coloured, 3$. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

^ ^ « • 

Mound's Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy Flower Plants cul¬ 
tivated in Great Britain; in monthly numbers, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page; large paper, Is. 6d. ; smafi. Is. 
Edited by B. Maynd, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; Svo; large paper, 2s. 6rf.; small paper, 
Is. 6d. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. J. S. Ilenslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paxton’s Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo; 2s. 6d. each. 


'Ranuncutnceee. 

1609. AQUILG'GIA 14S8g glandulSsa 1 iluxAm Satanal, No. 219, 

Malvdcew. 


8004. MA'I,VA 17823 frigrana 

Synmijma : AfSIva odoriUa 218. 


'Balsanitnete. 


698. IMPA'TIENS ' 

litmUndl. ToscHSiIoured X!ll or 6 au Fk Himalajrai 1839. S r.m But. reg. 1841,27 

A pretty Himalayan plant, with pink flowers, which will kern a long time in 
water (see p. 61,). “ The pods are oblong, and covered with white wool.” 
(Bnt. Reg., May.) * 
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U73. EPIPHY'LLUM 12593 truncHtum var. viol&(»um Pttxt. Mag. qfBof. viii p. 79. 

A very pretty variety, with a great abundance of flowers. (Paxl.’Mag. of 
Sot.} 

Hubidcea;. 


635. POSOaUS'RIA 

vtnicolorLindl, changeable Sfc O or ... au Pk W Cuba 1839. C p.l Bot. reg. 1841} 26. 

A very handsome stove shrub, the flowers which are first white, but 
afterwards become pink, and finally crimson. It flowered with Messrs. 
Loddiges. (Sot. Reg., May.) , 

Cyrlandrtice(e. 

sms. a:SCHYNA'NTHUS 

nucuUtiu/.I'ntf/. •potted £ O or 3 au.n S India 18.39. C p.r.w Bot. reg.^l, SS. 

Another species of this handsome genus, which is a stove plant “ requiring 
a strong heat and damp atmosphere during the growing 8ea.son.” It strikes 
freely from cuttings, and flowers irregularly, according to its season of rest. 
(Sol. Reg., May.) 

Coimkeex. 

m COBOTA 

atipullirls LAu//. largc-stipulcd A. or SO mjr.o 6 18.)!). S p.l Bot. reg. 1841} S5. 

This is a very handsome species, with greenish flowers. It resembles the 
old coboea in haltit; and though a perennial, and indeed half-shrubby, it may 
be treated as an annual, ana raised on a hotbed for planting out in May. 
(Sot. Reg., May.) 

Cottvo/vtddeece. 

i91. IPOMtE'A [mag. of hot. viii. p. 73. 

tyriSntbina Lindt, purple At I or 10 au.n llk.P CulUbrnia 18.^. C r.m Past. 

This splendid species was mentioned by Dr. Lindley in Botanical Miscellany 
of the Sot. Reg. for 18S8 ; but the specimen here figured was imported by 
Mr. Henchman, nurseryman at Edmonton, with some Cacti, in June 1840. 
The tuberous roots, which Mr. Henchman describes as resembling those of 
mangold*wurzci, were potted immediately in rich mould, and grew with such 
rapidity that “ by the end of Auguct they were large plants, and full of bloom. 
The plants continued in flower till November, wlicn they gradually died down. 
The flowers, which are very numerous, and produced in clusters on long foot- 
stalkB, continue open two days, except in very hot weather; but by the 
second day their fine rich hue has disappeared, leaving the ground colour a 
reddish purple.” (Paxt. ATag. of Sot., May.) 

Serophulartnrtc. 

3463. LOPHOSPE'RMUM 28982 erub^si^ns var. ipcctAbile Paxt. Mag qf Sot. vol. vili. p. 7.5. 

A variety raised by Mr. Anseli of the Carabden Nursery, with pink flowers, 
spotted with white. (Paxt. Mag. of Sot., May.) 

.Scgoniaceae. 

8651. BEGO'N/A .315.39 Drtgn Botanut, No. SIT. 

Orckiddeew. 

3569. LJE'LU [91. 

aeumindta acuminated iSf or’Sw.j P.W Mexico 1840. D p.r.w Bot reg. 1841} 

This sj^cics is .said to be the flbwer which the natives call Flor de Jesus, 
from its great beauty. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

9519. CCELOIBYNE [29. 

CumingiT Undl. Mr. Cuming’a (23 or 2 i W.Y Sincapore 1810. D p.r.w Bot. reg. iSt, 

A species nearly allied to C. trinervis, with white flowers, having a bright 
yellow blotch on the lip. It is a native of Sinpapore, and should be cul¬ 
tivated in a very warm moist stove, such as suits dendrobiums and plants of 
that kind. (Bot. Reg., May.) 

116. CUO'CUS 

1019 minimua var. .SjnMa^e; C.annul&tu< 

1091. lagensflhru. var. Ucteui lutfKeiu Sot. Mag. t. 386 

,Y 4 


Ad&miaa W. Her^ Bot. Mag. t. 3868. 
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^MMr^^kcete. . . - 

9S0. H^MA'NTUUS [Motnnbique ISdSL D rub.i.1 Bot. mag. 3870. 

tcnuiA^rua var. inocimbictM W, slender-flowered, Moiambique tarietr QS oi 1 ap Bri 

This is a variety of a species of Haemandius from Delagoa Bay, which has 
not,yet been, introduced in a.living state, though dried specimens have been 
sent to this counuy. It is very handsome; and it is grown in a pot filled “ to 
a considerable height with old bricks and pots pounded, putting light loam 
• above; and keeping the round bulb above ground, with its prolonged base 
under ground.” \Bot. Mag., May.) 

879. AlrSTROBMETRiTi S85£K^acutifbIte. Sgntmyfne: BomArea acbtifMla ATirft. 
var. puncUta W. U. iM. J87. 

Bomarea is a genus dhriJed by Professor Mirbei of Paris from Alstroe- 
rneria; and this is a variety of A. acutifdlia from the Caraccas, which has 
the petals spotted inside. {Bot. Mag., May.) , 

SPRRKE'L/A Hciitcr. (In honour of Dr. SprrkeJ, a German botanist.) 

cybistcr if* Herb, tumbler 0 QSj eu ap W Btrfivia 18^. D r.l Bot mag. 3873. 

A variety of this curious species was fibred in the Botanka/ Begisfer for 
1840; and was noticed in the Card. Mag., vol. xvi. p. 346., where it 
was wrongly stated that Sprekelia was one of Mr. Herbert's names. The 
genus was founded cn the old Jacobea lily by Heister, a German botanist; 
and it contains the present species, S. formosissiina (the Jacobea lily), S. 
glauca, and S. dnnabarina, all of which have flowered at Spofforth. ‘{Bot. 
Mag., May.) 

ELISE'NA If. tterb. (Derivation not Riven ) [SSIS. 

longtpitala Lindl. ]ong*peulcd t or 3 mr W Lima 18-17. O s.1 Bot. mag. 

This genus was founded by Mr. Herbert on the i'ancratium ringens of the 
lyora PcTuwana; but he considers the present plant to have completely the 
aspect of an Ismcuc. The plant “ flowered at iipoffbrth in the erceuliousc, at 
the end of March, in a 6-incn pot of white sand, with a veiy small adinixtiire of 
loam, and produced eight leaves, with a scape above a yard high, and six 
flowers.” (Bot. Mag., May.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botang, 
Rural ArchUecture, S(C., lately published, with some Account \f 
those considered the more interesting. 

The Field, the Garden, and the Woodland; or interesting Facts respecting 
Flowers and Plants in general. Designed for the Young. By a Lady. 
ISmo, pp. 3il4, numerous- woodcuts. London. 

“ The design of the following work is to prc.sent to the young reader several 
interesting facts, with which tiic botanist becomes acquainted in t,hc pursuit of 
science. By stating them in a familiar form to the unlearned, the author hopes 
to awaken* some interest in the study and observation of nature—a study 
alike elevating and consoling in its influences on the mind. It has,becn her 
object throughout the wori^, to direct the attention to the Wisdom and good* 
ness of God, as exhibited in the structure and arrangement of the vegetable 
kingdom; and to demonstrate the confirmation which is added by Nature to 
the doctrine declared by Revelation, of a superiiitending Providence.” 

The work is arranged in twelve letters, which embrace many hundreds of 
facts connected with flowers, and likely to tie of popular interest. We do not 
know a better book for creating or strengthening a love of plants in a young 
person. 
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Vegetable PAysialogy ; being Part of a Popvlar Cycloptsdia of Natural Science. 
8vo, pp, 295, numerous woodcuts. London, 1841. • 

This is the first of a series of volumes intended to be published oh Natural 
Science, Iw a “ Society for the Promotion of Popular Instruction,” The 
Society “ feel assured that it will be found sufficient^ simple in its character, 
and clear in its explanations, to be regarded as an elementary treatise, adapted 
to those who have no previous knowledge of the subject; whilst its sys¬ 
tematic arrangement, and the scientific natdTe of the principles laid down iit 
it, renderit an excellent introduction to more comprehensive works on the 
same subject. The general reader, who seeks no more thsm entertainment or 
recreation, will find it in this volume, in the copious illustrative facts and inte¬ 
resting collateral informatiion with which it abounds; whilst to the agriculturist, 
the gardener, and the domestic economist, it supplies principles and pi^tical 
applications of grea^importance.” Contents.' Introduction. Chap. i. Of the ■ 
General Character of Living Beings, and the Distinction between Animals and 
'Vegetables. Chap. ii. General 'View of the Vegetable Kingdom. Chap. iii. 
Of the Elementary Structure of Plants. Chap. iv. Of the Structure and 
Functions of the Roots. Chap. v. Of the Structure and Functions of the 
Stem. Chap. vi. Of the Food of Plants, and the Manner in which it is ob¬ 
tained. Chap. VII. On the Structure of Leaves. Chap. viii. Of the Functions 
of the Leaves. Chap. ix. General View of the Nutritive Powers in Plants. 
Chap. X. Of the Secretions of Plants. Chap. xi. Of the Production of 
Lipht, Ileat, and Electricity by Plants — Motions of Plants. Chap. xii. 
Of the Reproduction of Plants. The work is creditably executed, and very 
cheap. 

A J'reatige on tie Ctdtwation of the Cucumber in Pots, so as to produce Cucumbers 
ener^ Day in the Year, luith less Trouble, more Certainty, and less Expense, 
than by any other System hitherto published; also in Pits, on Dung Beds, in 
the open Garden, and on Balconies and Walls ; to which are added. Directions 
f>r growing Cucumbers for Seed, the Destruction of Insects, the Cure of Dis- 
eaStrs, and a List of the most esteemed Varieties of Cucumber for Prise Culture, 
By W. P, Ayres, Gardener tikJohn Dobedc, Esq.,'*lsham Place, Cambridge¬ 
shire. 12mo, pp. 4(>. London, 1841. 

This is tlu^f bird treatise on the culture of the cucumber which we have had 
th record since the commencement of our present volume. We first noticed 
the work of Mr. Mills, p. 22!); next that of MraDuncan, p. 274. ; and re¬ 
commended it as treating the subject in a different manner from Mf. Mills, 
and for the same reason we must now recommend the treatise of Mr. Ayres, 
for it is quite different from either. Mr. Ayres grows his winter cucumbers 
not in pits or frames, but in low houses with steep roofii ; a much more agree¬ 
able mode for the amateur than dung bcd.s, and not less suitable for the 
professional gardener, for Mr, Ayres’s father practised it upwards of thirty 
years. 

• A Selection from the Physiological and horticultural Papers published »« the 
“ Transactions of the Boyal and Horticultural Societies,” by the late Thomas 
Andxeth Knight, Esq., Presitffnt of the Horticultural Society of London, 
cfr. ^c. To which i* prefixed a Sketch of his Life. Royal 8vo, pp. 379, 
plates and woodcuts. London, 1841. 

Mr. Knight is unquestionably the father of the horticultural science of Eng¬ 
land, as Du Hamel^ay well be said to be of that of France. The proof of 
this is to be found, in both countries, in th^ gardening publications that 
existed previously to the Physique des Arbres which appeared in 1758, and 
Mr. Knight’s papers which were published in the RoyM Society's Transactions 
in the beginning of the present century. The«’jest previous works on garden¬ 
ing in Europe were those of La Quintinie in France, and Miller in Boland ; 
and these may be considered at best as only rationally*einpirical. 
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Mr. Knight’s 'Idealise on tie Apple and Pear, and his papers in Dr. Ander¬ 
son’s Mecrentions, and in the Tmusaclions of the Eoyal and Horticultural So- 
cieties, hare laid the foundation of a new mode of treating the art of vegetable 
culture; and, in connexion with the exertions of the Uorticultiiral Society 
of London while he was president, have called forth all those numerous new 
kinds of fruits, vegetables, and flowers, with which our ^dens are now 
enriched or adorned. The volume before us comprises all Me more valuable 
papers written by Mr. Knight that have reference to horticulture; and, though 
the doctrines they contain have long been embodied in elementary works, 
their collection will be hailed with satisfaction by the vegetable physiologist, 
as well as by the scientific gardener. ' 

The sketch of Mr. Knight’.s life occupies about 70 pages, and is instructive 
as shewing that his success was neither owing to superior education nor 
favourable circumstances, but to his own energetic mind, and'to his steady 
perseverance in the pursuit of such objects only as he 'considered likely to 
prove usefid to society. 

We shall conclude this brief notice with a short extract from the Intro¬ 
duction : —t 

A taste for horticulture has for some years been so universally culti¬ 
vated, that all classes are familiar with Mr. Knight’s name as a writer, and 
the extracts from his papers which are Ibund in many of the i>criodical 
publications on horticulture and arboriculture of the present day, have caused 
the readers of these works to be in some degree conversant with the particular 
subjects on which he has treated; and, though the value of the present work 
may be diminished by the task of editing it having iinavoiilably fallen to those 
who are ill-qualified to do justice to the undertaking, they arc still cheered by 
the hope that their imperfect attempt may, nevertheless, by making both Mr. 
Knight’s character and his writings better known, be the means of demon¬ 
strating more fully to the world the constant and never-tiring exertions of his 
mind in the pursuit of knowledge, and its application to purposes of practical 
utility, for the benefit of his fellow-creatures.” (p. vi.) 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCj:. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

CatehNllars on J'ines .—I have been very much troubled with a green cater¬ 
pillar on the vines in one of my vineries for several seasons past, which is 
very difficult to find, as it chiefly feeds by night, and is so nearly of the colour 
of the vine leaves as scarcely to he distinguished from them. The best way 
that I could discover for destroying these insects was, to take a lighted candle 
into the vinery in the evening, and to examine the leaves which had been 
partly destroyed, when I have generally found the caterpillar feeding on them. 
In the daytime, 1 take the fumigating bellows with a very small quantity of 
tobacco in them, and blow the smoke well in among the vines, which causes 
the caterpillars to fall to the ground, where they may be easily kiUerT. <1 kept 
a few of the caterpillars till they came to maturity; and, as I found by this 
means that they were the |>roduce of a small brown moth, I was very careful 
to kill all the moths of this species that I saw in the vinery en autur^n; in 
consequence of which, I am h^py to say, 1 have seen none of the caterpillars 
this season.— J. Cotton. XolRson't Nurserp, Tooting, Deciniber, 1840. 

Steaming Mushropm-housesi —My mushroom-house is a small back shed, 
10ft. lift., open to the roof. At one end is situated the heating and 
steam apparatus, which consists of a fireplace, with a flue 4 ft. in length, to con¬ 
duct the smoke to an adjoining chimney; and over the fire is placed a lO-gallon 
boiler, 6pen at the top, with a movable lid, and a tap to supply it with water 
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from a cistern in an adjoining shed. In the morning, the boiler being filled 
witli water, I put a little fire under it, which soon causes it to boil. The 
house is soon filled with a mild sweet steam, which I generally keep up for 
two successive hours. In the evening a similar process is observed. A mild 
and uniform temperature is thus produced, generally ranging from 55° to 60° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and an atmosphere saturated with moisture, in 
wliich the mushrooms thrive vigorously. I have Urns produced weekly, 
from the 10th of November up to the present time (March), upon a surface of 
eight square yards, at an average, four large dishes of fine mushrooms, some 
of them measuring 23 in. in circumference, and thick and fleshy in proportion. 
I was led to adopt the use of stSam from my beds requiring to be watered very 
often ; and, in doing so, many of the small mushrooms were destroyed : but 
watering is now quite dispensed with; the steam coming in contact witli the 
cold surface of the beds is rapidly condensed, and a copious supply of moisture 
is thus obtained. That a humid atmosphere is an essential point in the arti¬ 
ficial culture of mushrooms, no one who has watched them in their natural 
haunts will deny. (S. U. Crumpsalt, near Manchester, in Card. Chron,, 
March 20. p. 181.) * 

Earthworms have been found by Mr. Dunlop, gardener to George Fuller, 
Esq., Streatham. 14A fi. below the surface, in the crevices of basaltic rock, 
on his fiither’s farm. Well of Barnwell, in the parish of Criugie, near Kilmar¬ 
nock. — A.!). Streatham, April, 1841, 

On boiling Potatoes. —My comfort has been so much increased since I have 
had practised the preparing aud boiling of potatoes according to the receipt 
given in the Gardener’s Mag., vol. vii. p. 369., that I cannot any longer refrain 
from informing you of the foct for the benefit of your readers, and in gratitude 
to your correspondent A. W,, of Crosslee Cottage, near Glasgow, who 
furnished the receipt. The potatoes constitute a regular Pennsylvanian crop, 
but either from their inherent deficiency of good quality, or from ignorance m 
the mode of preparing and boiling them, a dry mealy tuber is rarely seen at 
dinner. Hence, when Lancashire or Irish potatoes are announced they arc 
eagerly bought up, because they resist ignorance or carelessness on the part 
of the cook. Next to them, if not fully their eqiutlMpr^* the potatoes from the 
.state of Maine (the most nortnern state in the Union), which originated in 
Mercer county,one of the extreme western counties of Pennsylvania, a fewyeius 
since, from sowing the seeds of potato apples. The climate and soil of Maine 
agree admirably with these Mercers, and are so fine that they are in great de¬ 
mand. I find It, however, unnecessary to lay in h stock of them ; for, since 
A. W’s. receipt has been followed, the common produce of our market turns 
out white, dry, mealy, and well flavoured, and is purchased as wanted. — 
J. M. Philadelphia, March 9. 1811. 

The receipt referred to is as follows:—Wash the earth off the potatoes, and 
scrape or pare the skins ofl'; which last should be done as thin as possible, 
not only from motives of economy, but also because the outside of the potato 
is always the best. Then let them stand covered with, and soaking in, water 
an hour and a haif or two hours. Wash them well out of this water ; put a 
handful of salt with them in the pan they are to be boiled in, covering of 
course, f ith cold water, and boil quickly, the quicker the better. 

Asper^llus gla&cHs is a species of fungus which grows on dam^and putre¬ 
fying fruit, bread, cheese, &c., and on plants while drying for the nerbanum, if 
not regularly shifted. “ This is the plant so well known,” says Dr. Johnson, 
“ by the nam5 of the mould, and there is mqph interest in its history. At 
first, some white (obweb-Uke filaments sprrad over the substance infected, 
whence sprouts up a thick forest of other filapients, about one eighth of an 
inch in height, pellucid, tubular, and obscurely marked with one or two joints. 
Each filament is terminated with a globe, minute indeed to our enlarged 
vision, but Iw^. and hravy when compared with the slender stalk wmch 
supports it. This globe is entirely composed of pellucid grains, uncovered by 
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any membrane, yet closely compacted; and if unravelled with a little care 
they will be found to be, occasionally at least, arranged in beaded lines of 
j)errect uniformity. {Flora of Benokk^ 

Derangement the Spitial Column .—Though this is a subject that has nothing 
to do ^ith gardening, we trust we shall be excused fur noticing it on account 
of the connexion it has with a gardener, one of our correspondents, for 
whom we, in common, we believe, with all who know him, have a very great 
respect. We allude to Mr. J. D. Parks, a Irotanical collector sent to India 
and China in 1825 or thereabouts, by the Horticultural Society, and for the 
last fifteen years a nurseryman at Hartford in Kent. Mr. Parks, being out on 
a professional journey, had the misfortune to sleep in a damp bed, which 
brought on one disease after another, till, at last, bis spine was so much injured 
that ft? could neither sit nor walk. For several years he was wheeled about 
in bis nursery in a litter; and we have frequently, when calling t>n him on our 
way to a villa the grounds of which we were laying out,'‘becn edified at wit¬ 
nessing his patience, resignation, and even cheerfulness. After trying nu¬ 
merous methods of cure, some prescribed by regular practitioners, and others 
by quacks, 'Mr. Parks at last cured himself. Of all this he has given the 
history in a shilling pamphlet, the perusal of which is as entertaining as a 
romance, and, to those families where there is a tendency to spinal complaints, 
it will be found as instructive as it is entertaining. The pamphlet, which is 
entitled, TTie Cure of Spinal Complaints, may be enclosed in a twopenny letter; 
and we recommend such of our readers as wish to read an intensely interest¬ 
ing narrative, to write to Mr. Parks for it.]— Cond. 


Aht. II. Foreign Notices. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

NEWCherrp Tree from the far West. — Messrs. Lewis and Clark, on their 
return from their western tour (1806), brought with them, among other trees, 
a new species of cherr}^ wliich was planted in eWashington Square. The late 
C. S. Rafinesque ascertained that it was a new species, and sent an account 
of it to DeCandolle in the year 1830. He called it Priinus (Ccrasus) rotundi- 
fdlia, and thus describes it in his Atlantic .Journal *: —“ Arborescent. Leaves 
rounded, base often subet^date, end obtusely acuminate, margin serrulate. 
Flowers fasciculate. Berries oblong, small, and black. A fine large tree, 20 ft. 
high in 20 (29) years’growth. Bark very dark, nearly black. Brandilets slender, 
with a greyish brown bSrk. Buds small, rufous, with obtuse scales. Leaves like 
those of the apricot, but much smaller, about 1 in. long, not so smooth; a little 
rough, but not pubescent. Blossoms in May; and produces abundance of white 
flowers, with a fine smell of honey. The cherries arc ripe in July; small, one 
fourth of an inch long, elliptical, resembling small wild plums, but black, soft, 
and sweet when ripe. Good to eut, but if too many are eaten causing nausea, 
like all wild cherries. Stone oblong, acute, as in the plum, but without the 
three keels, as in the cherry.”— J. M. Philadelphia, March 29. IStl. 

Mammoth Cabbage .— Some seeds of this french phenomenon v.crp sent 
over last spring to the post-master of this city, Mr. Page, by an’ ^ent of the 
general post-office. Ehtving been favoured with a few, I gave them to my 
neighbour, P. M'Kcnzie. One only vegetated, and from its ramd growth, bid 
fair to become a sight; but now, when one year old and carefully nursed all 


^ Atlantic Journal and Friend of Knowledge, in eight numbers: containing 
loO articles (original) and tracts on natural and historical sciences ; the <le- 
scription of 150 new plants, and 100 new animals and fossils; many vocabu¬ 
laries of language, &c. &c. (Philad., 1833.) 
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the winter, it is only 2 ft. high, but with a stalk 1 in. in diameter. One 
reared by Mr. Page is the same height, and both are now in flower. Time 
only can show what they will come to.-^. M. Philadelphia, Mapih 89.184>1. 

SourndlHer Potato. — Some potatoes of a monstrous size, under this name, 
were sent from France last April as a new sort. I was presented with half 
a one, which P. M. M'Kenzie planted. The produce was much smaller than 
the parent tubers, and, when taken to the Horticultural Society, were pro¬ 
nounced to be Kohans. I had one boiled, which was raised by a frieni^ 
and found it much inferior, as an esculent, to the common stock of the coun¬ 
try. — Idem, 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENdlAND. 

The Exhihition at ihe Horlicullurnl Society's Gardens, held on May 15., was 
one of the best May exhibitions that have ever been witnessed.. Five gold 
Knightian medals were given for plants, and one for fruits; eight gold 
Banksian medals for plants, and one for fruits ; twenty-six large silver medals 
for plants, and two for fruits ; sixteen silver Knightian medals for plants, and 
six for fruits ; .and eight silver Banksian medals for plants, and six for ftuits. 
Among the plants were Cytisus Wcldeni and 7'lex specidsa: the first a 
beautiful hardy shrub, which may now be seen in flower at Mr. Groom’s at 
Walworth ; and the second an evergreen shrub, in the collection of Mr. Leaf 
of Streatham, and likely to prove hardy. — Cmd. 

Kensington Gardens. —Arrangements are in progress for supplying the grand 
basin in the centre of the gardens, and in the highest ground which they con¬ 
tain, with water from one of the water companies, and for measuring the quan¬ 
tity delivered with a meter ; the most economical and fair mode for the public 
and the company. This basin is 80 or 30 feet above the level of the Serpen¬ 
tine Itiver, into which the waste of the basin is to be delivered ; and this river 
is a great many feet above the level of the canal in St. James’s Park. Hence 
there might be a fountain formed at the upjmr, or ndHlt, end of the river, and 
one or more in the canal. As the river is in the natural style, the fountain in 
it might be in the form of a source, composed of huge masses of rock, from 
Widen the water might trickle down in streamlets, while in St. James’s Park it 
might rise in a formal jet or jets. This is a mere {ude outline of what might 
be done, at comparatively little expense ; but were a greater expense to be in¬ 
dulged in, then, by having a steam-enmne concealed a^ng the trees Tn Ken¬ 
sington Gardens, a jet might be formed in the centre or the basin, of upwards 
of 100 ft. in height. Such a jet once existed in the pond in thePat^ of Bar- 
rackpoor, Calcutta, of 120 ft. in height, foredd up by an engine of IS-hnrse 
|M)wer, It was destroyed by Lord William Bcntinck. We have more than 
once, in this Magazine, suggested the idea of having jets in the centre of some 
of the public squares ; the engine being glaceS in some back street or mews. 
The first cost for one in Grosvenor Square, we are informed by an engineer^ 
would be under 500/., all expenses included; and the expense of coal and at- 
tendanae,*sup|»0Bing the fountain to play six hours daily, would not exceed 3/. 
or 4/. a weelT; which, surely, might be raised by subscription among the 
occupants of the surrounding bouses. We are informed mso, by the same 
engint^r, that She high service of some of the water companies would supply 
fountains in the form of jets as high as the housfls, in several parts of Lonemn; 
but that the waste df water would render such fountains more expensive than 
those forced by steam-engines, in which the same water is used perpetually. 
—Cond. t 

A public Park in the East (^London has been talked of for some time, and It 
at last likely to be carried into execution. We hope it wiU be of sufficient 
extent to be of real use to the surrounding population, and that it will be Itdd 
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out in such a style as to bring it into harmony with the other parks, become 
inviting to the wealthy classes as well as the ^neral mass of the population, 
and thus assimilate, to a much greater extent than at present, the East end of 
the town with the West end.—Cond. 

75Se Margim of the gfcat lAnet of Sailway, that have been some years exe¬ 
cuted, are now becoming covered with grass, and much more agreeable to the 
eye than before ; and, while lately gliding along the line to Birmingham, it oc¬ 
curred to us that additional interest might be given to the banks, at very little 
expense, by planting a collection of trees and shrubs on them. The plants 
might be a nurlong apart; those on the sides of the deep cuttings may be 
shrubs ; those on the sides of the embankments tall trees; and those where 
the ground on each side is nearly on a level with the road middle-sized trees, 
such thorns, Pyrus iS'orbus, &c. Half-way between caclutrcc or shrub there 
might be a tall-growing, striking, herbac^ipus |)Iant, such as the hollyhock, Sibe¬ 
rian parsnep, &c. We are not aware of any objection •-to this idea except 
the expense, which could not be very great, and if ever the ground came to be 
pastured by sheep, which we think must be its ultimate destination, the herb¬ 
aceous platfts might be given up. The trees and shrubs, when once planted, 
would require no expense whatever to keep them up, because the nurseryman 
who planted them might contract to keep them in order for three years, when 
they would be fully established.' The herbaceous plants would require a small 
annual expense, but they might be omitted or given up when the ground was 
to be pastured. The fine effect, both of herbaceous plants and trees, may be 
seen on the bank on the right-hand side of the approach to the London ter¬ 
minus of the Great Western Railway. There the trees and plants are, very 
properly, numerous, so as to form a plantation; but along the railroads we 
propose the trees or shrubs to be a furlong apart, so as to form what may be 
called a varied and running foregi-ound to the passing scenery. The directors 
of all the railways have paid most laudable attention to the architecture of the 
bridges, station houses, and all other buildings, anti have succeeded in blending 
utility with architectural beauty in a highly gratifying degree. It would be 
only consistent, therefore, to confer some ornament on the naked bank,s, the 
formation of which was npt less necessary to the existence of the railway than 
the building of the viacfucts and bridges. To any person at all fond of observ¬ 
ing trees and shrubs, the recurrence of a new species or variety about every 
minute would be a source of pcr|>etuul interest, and would not interfere with 
the distant scenery. The collection on one side of the road should have no 
connexion with the collection on the other side, in order that a person wish¬ 
ing to see the whole might confine himself entirely to looking to one side in 
going, and to the oppante side in returning. Many beautiful trees and shrubs 
might thus be brought into notice, that at present few people know any thing of. 
The banks of railroads in some parts of the country, when once they arc com¬ 
pletely separated from the road by the growth of the hedge, or by some other 
effective Icnce, might be let out as garden ground, or for orchards; but, in 
general, too little attention has been paid to preserving the old surface soil on 
the new surface, for these kinds of occupation.— Cond, 

^ SCOTLAND. 

A General Cemetery is in contemplation here on some ground^hicli is beau¬ 
tifully varied on the surface, and rmounds in rocks, and situations from which 
views of the sea are obtmn^; in short, on a part of Arthur’s Seat. B^ullian 
Green, on Pentland Hills, has {ilso been talked of. — W. D. EMnhurgh, April, 
1841. , • . 

White's PCtenl Heating Apparatus has been implied to a vinery in Yester Gar- 
^^608% Our, readers will find a'noticc of Mr. White’s apparatus, by Mr. M‘Nab, 
*i^ the present volume, p. 3, It is recommended for its great economy of fuel, 
the comparatively little attendance it requires from the gardener. .The 
following is an extract from a letter on the subject, addressed to Mr, White by 
the gardener at Yester, Mr. Dobson : — 
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“ For the satisfaction of those interested in horticultural improvements, 1 
have much pleasure in stating my opinion of the vinery erected here by you, 
for the most noble the Marquess of Twcedale. • 

“ The vinery is of light construction, being of metal; the raflers of mal¬ 
leable iron, ^ in. broad and 3 in. deep ; and the astragals of zinc. The house 
was finished during the autumn of 1840, and fiirnished with your Itealiiig 
apparatus. During the early part of the winter, I filled the vinery with a 
variety of greenhouse plants, both shrubby ^d herbaceous; and, notwith* 
standing the intense cold experienced early in January, I had no difficulty 
whatever in keeping the house at the temperature best calculated for the 
plants which it contained. Sinte then I have sufficiently tested, to my satis¬ 
faction, the power of your heating apparatus. -In ordinary severe weather, 
while the thermometer in the open air, during the night, ranged betwaiist-20° 
and 30°, I found no difficulty in keepiqg the temperature to any point required 
between 30° and 80°, a range which I consider quite sufficient for any purpose 
of forcing. The stove was heated with coke; and, during a period wnile the 
thermometer ranged between 60° and 76°, the cost did not exceed 2s. 6d. per 
month. The fum consumed during the time was 10 bushels. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that your erection, taken as a whol^ is a 
great improvement on the ordinary method practised in the construction of 
vineries, both as regards elegance and substantiality. Your method of 
heating is also well adapted for keeping up a regular and steady temperature. 
The system of regulating the heat is admirably arranged, which. With ventila¬ 
tion and supplying of fuel, may be intrusted to the care of any individual. 

“ Many noblemen and gentlemen have visited the house since its erection, 
and have expressed themselves highly pleased with its construction, also 
with the stove and hot-air flues. It is essential, however, that the fitting 
up of the stoves, flues, &c., be superintended with great care, in order to 
insure success. 

“ The house was recently planted with a variety of vines, and I am happy 
to inform you that they are now breaking well.” — J.l). Mau, 1841. 

Sir^Jotm Robison's Plant Case, (Vol XVI. p. 117.)—The plant case of 
which I sent you a description has been successful ig surprising degree, the 
tropical plants have thriven and increased in size almost in an inconvenient 
degree, and have outstripped those of the same sorts which arc in Mr. Ellis's 
case (as described in the Gard, Mag. vol. xr. p. 493.), although they are 
about three years the seniors. I ascribe this chiefly to the free space and 
more light which my case has afforded them. In^he middle of February I 
put a number of Van Thol tulips in shells, with a little soil and moss, and 
suspended them over the plants in the case; they were over blown on the 
thirty-second day,— J. R. Edinburgh, April 1841, 


Art. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Mb. Pewn's Mode of heating at Chaisviorlh, — In the course of discussion oh 
this subj^t in the Gardener's Gazette and the Gaijflener's Chronicle, it appeared 
that the mitragt of a letter by Mr. Paxton, given in our April No, p. 334., was 
not written by that ghntleman, though the letter bore his signature. This cir¬ 
cumstance seeming to us rather extraordinary, we wrote to Mr. Paxton on 
the subject, who immediately returned to us the followiug letter, with permis¬ 
sion to publish it. * 

iCopp of a note sent to John Penn, Esqa, by Thomas Baitey.) 

“ Sir, Chatsworth Gardens, AprilQ. 1841. 

“ Mr. Paxton has again desired me to write for your accounts for heating 
the two Orehideae pits here, which you will be kind enough to send at your 
earliest convenience. 
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“ Mr. P. Hm just shown rac a letter in Glenny’s newspaper (sent him from 
the office), with his signature attached, which he complains of as conveying 
more than his opinion of it at any time would hare warranted him to express. 
If the language published is precisely that made use of by me, which, to the 
best of my recollection, I doubt, Mr. Paxton had no more to do with it than 
desniig me to write you a civil note for him, expressing his satisfaction at the 
working of the apparatus at that time, and to request your accounts. 

» “ As a gentleman who has no desire to mislead, you will, imrhaps, do Mr. 
Paxton the justice to publish this also. 

“ I am, Sir, your humble servant, 

“John Penn, Esq. ‘ Thomas Bailev.” 

adapted for a Comervatwe U'af/. — I turned with avidity to Mr. Scott’s 
Ijst ot plants adapted for a conscrv'ative wall, as published in your last Number; 
Imt it was only to find that such a list as your correspondent Mr. Kent (p. 45.) 
requires has still to be written. If a multiplicity of names be a merit, it 
IS asuredly one that may be claimed for this list; but when I mention that 
awall sevqp miles in length would be required to crowd the whole upon, 
you will agree, I think, that selection would be a far greater merit. The 
great number ot species naturally precludes any approach to accuracy [in 
classing them according to their comparative hardihood. We find Illicium 
■ fioridanum (thoroughly hardy, and now in blossom here, after standing unpro* 
tected through the winter), Derbmn empctrifolia, and Mahunin Aquifolium 

* (both quite hardy), Kerrin japunica fl. pi,, Cotoncaster raicrophylla and 
rotundifolia, A’riea australis, i^alvia aurea (now in blossom here, out unpro- 

* tected through the last winter), &c., all of which will stand in the open border 
or lawn without any protection, and Bignonta caprcolata, &e., which do not 
suffer in the_ least against an ordinary wall, classed with plants to which slight 
frost is certain destruction. I wish Iliad the Chatsworth wall at my coimnund 
for a few years, you should have a list then deduced solely from experience.— 
T.B. Surrey, Mat) \^\. 

Mr. Niven’s Stove for various Purposes (see p. 234. and 49.). — Mr. Niven 
informs us that he feels reluctant to answer the objections of Catius, unless 
that writer will give hii r&l name. This wo hope Catius will do, because dis¬ 
cussion on the subject of Mr. Niven’s article cannot fail to be useful. — Cond. 

_ S/irheliw of Qrapes. —The paragraph in p. 262. is the only one on this sub¬ 
ject that I think points out the real cause, except my own article in Vol. Xli., 
p. 494. I believe the cause to be too much moisture, with too little heat, as 1 
never found early forced grapes subject to it.— J. D. Parks. Hartford Nursery, 
Dartfnd, May 12. \m. ^ ^ 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 


M^Sk Cavendishu. 


^ Tvioiico w w iiiiuriiieu wneiner Tnc't 

one season, or whether, like that of the pinA«pdeJkJiiay be Had all 
^'yiijitr. In a word, he wishes to be able to determine i^^^r to devote 
Pwe-apples or bananas. - J. St.J^ham, Ma^m. . 

We slrtll be greatly obliged to any reader wh‘6 will send us an early answer 
founded'on his own e^nence apd observation, ^ the above query which is' 
from a young {Kend of ours yvho has just gone to his first situation 'as head 
garaener. Cond, * 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aet. I. the Philosophy of Manures. By R. Lymbuem. , 

Since sending you the essay on Dr. Liebig’s Physiology applied 
to Agriculture, I have seen the different publications of Professor 
Dnubeny of Oxford and Professor Johnstone of Durham on 
the same subject. The philosophy of manures seems to have 
attracted the attention it so deservedly merits ; and, when 
brought so prominently forward by men who, notwithstanding 
their profound knowledge of theory, are yet so cautious as to 
wish every thing confirmed by actual experiment, we may well 
anticipate great results. The experiments instituted by Professor 
Dnubeny, and those pointed out by Prolessor Johnstone as 
proper to be conducted by agriculturists themselves, should 
greatly help to enable theory to point out the true action taking 
place in tlie conversion of the various substances exhibited as 
manures into the food of tiie plant. Having ^I’eady occupied so 
much room in your valuable periodical (p. 97.), 1 will confine 
myjclf in the present essay to the notice of those subjects not 
previously brought forward by Dr. Liebig, or on which the 
above professors seem not perfectly agreed. , 

On the subject of Ammonia, Professor Daubeny remarks 
that, if we confine its source to that furnished by animals to 
plants, and if the plants which have furnished it to animals 
derived it from the atmosphere, either a superabundance must 
have originally existed in the atmospliere, and would, in that 
case, have been fatal to the then smaller quantity of plants, or 
there must be some other source of supplying the want of 
ammonia which.increased population, and, consequently, cultiva¬ 
tion, have rendered necessary. This source he considers volcanic; 
and that ammonia is formed by that combustion in the bowels of 
the earth, which is int^red from the Observed escape of air 
from the earth, cfeprivea of part of its oxygen. Water thus 
decomposed in the earth will yield both oxygen and hydrogen; 
the former of which uniting to carbon will form carbonic acid; 
and the latter, or hydrogen in its free nascent state (as hydrogen 
and nitrogen unite most freely when newly set free), unites to 
1841_VII. 3U 8er. 
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the nitrogen of the air, and forms ammonia. Aided by the 
pressure of the supmncumbent strata, ammonia Is thus gene¬ 
rated and emitted, like earbonic acid, from fissures in tiie earth. 
Sal .ammoniac, or muriate of ammonia, is also largely formed, 
he says, anmng the lava currents recently ejected on the borders 
of lakes. Every particle of carbon and ammonia which now 
exists in plants and animals, he thinks, may have been originally 
evolved from the interior of our globe; and being emitted so 
largely in the neighbourhood of volcanoes will account, he 
thinks, for tlie fertility of the lava soils around Naples, as 
noticed by Dr. Liebig.* Whilst we reason, he says, that ani¬ 
mals are the source of nitrogen or ammonisi to plants, while 
these very animals derive their nitrogen from plants, we are 
reasoning in a vicious circle; as it brings us to the conclusion 
that plants must originally have obtained their food exclusively 
from inorganic matter, there being no animals then. The 
sources of nitrogen and carbonic acid, at least of their increase 
to meet the wants of increasing civilisation, are, therefore, the 
emissions of inorganic matter from the earth. On this head, in 
the former essay, I stated that nitrogen being partially, to a 
small extent, soluble in water, the nitrogen of the air might, 
perhaps, form part of that assimilated in the plant; and Pro¬ 
fessor Johnstone, in his first lecture, seems to take the same 
view of the subject. Boussingault, the professor states, was of 
opinion that leguminous plants inhaled their nitrogen from 
the air. 

Professor Daubeny says, 50 gallons of gas tar and 70 lb. of 
gypsum will produce GO lb. of sulphate of ammonia, at the cost 
of only about Id..per lb., not half the price of nitrate of soda; 
and where the carnage of gypsum is high, vitriol might be 
substituted. Where the coals contain much sulphur, there is 
likely to be sulphate, as well as carbonate, of ammonia in the g.'is 
tar. The professor, however, seems to be afraid that tlie mineral 
acids, especially if they are set free in quantities, and accumu¬ 
lated in the plant, will act deleteriously on the vegetable tissue; 
at ail events, as stated “in jny former essay, the carbonate of 
ammonia, if washed into the soil in wet weather, or well diluted 
in water in dry weather (especially when the plants are in a 
growing state), will not sufier muchMoss; bu4 lieing dissbived in 
the water, which is capable of holding several times its own 
bulk in solution, will be absorbed by the roots, and thus 'furnish 
both carbon and ammonia. The spiritsLof tarj^ mixed with sand, 

* Mr. Allen, in his Mineralogy, jp. 190., mcintions that the hills of the 
Island of Lipari, of pumice rocks of volcanic origin, are very barren. Sonic 
fucther enquiries on this sulycct seem still needed: there appears much less 
alkali in the pumice that forms the hills, than in the obsidian which is found 
in the valleys. 
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and applied so successfully lately by Mr. M‘Intosh at Dalkeitli, 
owed their effect to the ammonia; which by the smell given off 
banished the insects, and, being absorbed by the roots, increased 
the vigour of the plants. I have lately seen powerful effects 
produced on onions, by sifting soot (a similar substance) on 
the beds in wet weather. In some instances, where the soot 
had not sufficed to go over the whole, the precise spot where 
the sifting stopped could be pointed out, by the plants that 
had got none being at least one third less in bulk.* The car¬ 
bonate of ammonia, therefore, though very volatile, if judicioysljt 
managed, should be a very safe and powerful manure; and it 
may be preserved hi liquid manures by keeping them cool, or by 
adding loam or charcoal powder where this cannot be done, to 
absorb ahd retain the ammonia, and give it out againoto the 
water of the soil. The method advised by Professor Johnstone, 
to dilute these manures in great quantities of water, and apply 
at different periods of the growth of the plant, points out the true 
theory of their action. Ammonia, Professor Daubeny says, in 
its caustic state, or unencumbered with acids, will kill plants, if 
confined in the air they are growing in, in the proportion of 1 
part in 100; hence we see the poisonous nature of fresh unfer¬ 
mented urine, unless very much diluted: when allowed to ferment, 
the free ammonia is mostly converted into carbonate, and not so 
dangerous unless in excess. The ammonia of the sulphates and 
muriates should, when decomposed, us they must be in the 
plant, liberate the ammonia in a free state, til^ again neutralised 
by the carbonic acid of the’plant, and be a further source of 
danger in employing those manures, viz. ammonia united to 
mineral acids in large quantities. 

On the necessity of hlitrogen, as affecting the strength of plants 
and animals, I have seen families of Irish labourers in this town, 
who, 1 was informed, made their sole food to consist of potatoes 
and salt three times a day, and, though not so large and weighty 
as those fed on more stimulating food, were healthy active men. 
This food, 1 have been informed, is more exclusively prevalent 
in the inland districts of Ireland. The* stimulating qualities of 
nitrogen seem, therefore, more conducive to bulk than better 

All soots, however, are not beneficial. Having lately recommended soot 
as a dressing for onions to a friend in Stranraer, he said any time this had 
been doife the whole crop had been dcstroyctl. Peats are generally used 
there for fuel ; and though the bog they arc cut filini is two miles from the 
sea, yet tb.e ground slcffies to and so great is the quantity of sea salt accu¬ 
mulated, that, where these peats are burned in coWages imperfectly finished, 
the soot collects on the joists, couples, rafters, and other wood-work of the 
house; and, in wet weather, so great is the quantity of salt contained in the 
soot, that it driiquesces with the moisture (not rain) of the air, and drops in 
salt (not acid) globules of water. This should convince those who have so 
frequently denied that salt is carried to any distance inland. 
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health. Manures, therefore, abounding in nitrogen exclusively, 
as nitrates of soda and potash, should increase the plant more 
by stimulating the tissue to expand in bulk, and abound more in 
soft mucilage than ripened starch; unless where there is a due 
proportion of carbon already in the soil, and where light and- 
heat are found in sufficient quantity to elaborate the food of the 
plant. 

A stimulating food will stimulate the action of the organs, 
and may cause greater results from the same quantity of 
-fticd. The animal increases in bulk, not according to the 
quantity of food swallowed, but according to the*activity of the 
digestive and absorbent system (the stomach and lacteals), and 
assimilating organs. In like manner, the greater activity of the 
absorbent and assimilating system of plants should produce 
more food, if the carbon and other constituents are present; 
but it should be on land otherwise rich, and mixed with 
other manures, that ammonia or nitrogen should produce its 
full effect. The action of the nitrates has been staled by some 
as being stimulating on the matters in the soil, or, rather, they 
seem to mean helping to reduce the vegetable matter in the soil, 
as lime; but this the nitrates cannot do till separated from the 
nitric acid, which neutralises them, perhaps by being decomposed 
in the plant, and again excreted. Their principal benefit, in the 
first place, is likely to arise from furnishing nitrogen, a stimulat¬ 
ing food, to the plant; and they should, as before observed, be 
mixed with otheis manures, or applied to otherwise rich land, to 
produce their full and proper effect. Mr. Locke, gardener to 
Archibald Hamilton, £sq., of Itoselle, informs me that these 
manures have been largely experimented on, in various ways, 
both on the farm aiid in the garden at Roselle this year; ami 
to' the public spirit of that gentleman we are likely to be 
indebted for some interesting information on this head. 

Professor Daubeny seems still doubtful as to the truth of the 
theory of the Excretions of Plants by the Roots; and Professor 
Lindley lately, in the Chronicle, seems to participate in the same 
opinion. I mentioned in my former essay that I considered 
the decreasing quantity of alkali in wheat, as it ripened, a proof 
of the excretory theory being correct. If we allow^ that the 
roots imbibe every thing soluble' in water, which is now gene¬ 
rally conceded *, we must admit that much will be taken up which 
cannot be assimilated in the plant; much, also, bf what is capa¬ 
ble of being assimilated, when in certain proportions, will often 

* Carbonic acid will pass through some membranes, as bladders, that will 
not allow hydre^en to pass; and spirits of wine and water are similarly 
situat^. A discriminating power has been inferred in the tissue of the 
spongiole from this; but all substances fairly dissolved, not suspended only, 
^ in water, should pass along with the wal^r. 
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be found in excess; and how is tliis excess and superfluous 
matter to be got rid of? Water, and even acids, may lie 
evaporated ; but how will lime and other alkalies and earths be 
expelled, unless by excretion ? If silicate of potash, for in¬ 
stance, is in greater quantity in the water absorbed by pFants 
than they require, it must be again returned. If we admit any 
of these are excreted, we must allow a general excretory power ' 
of all soluble substances when in excess; otherwise plethora 
would be produced, if the -excess were deposited and not extri¬ 
cated. 

On the views entertained by Professor Liebig, of the Cafbdn 
of Plants being exclusively got from the atmosphere by the 
leaves, and only the fixed ingredients by the roots. Professor 
Daubeny, at p. 65., seems to lean to the contrary opinion. 
Professor DeCandolle, in his Vegetable Physiology, lately trans¬ 
lated and published in the Gardener’s Gazette, says that leaves, 
and all the epidermis of plants, will, under certain circumstances, 
absorb nutriment, as will animals sometimes by the skin (life 
has sometimes been preserved for a time by immersion in 
soups); but he altogether repudiates the idea of plants drawing 
the principal part of their food from the air. Dr. Carpenter, iu 
bis excellent work lately published on Comparative Physiology, 
says that the lower orders of plants, as A'lgai, &c., are like 
some of the lower orders of animals, altogether composed of an 
absorbent substance on the. whole surface; but, in the higher 
orders*of plants and animals, he considers the absorbent surface 
as confined to the newly forsned spongioles of the roots, and the 
lacteal absorbent vessels of the animal. The principal part of the 
carbon of plants, however, he considers, is derived from the atmo¬ 
sphere, by the leaves inhaling it by the greeq parts or by the sto¬ 
mata, as in respiration. Carbonic oxide may be thus inhaled, 
well as carbonic acid. The opinions of theorists appear very unde¬ 
cided on this subject. As I stated in my former essay. Dr. Liebig 
considers the young plant to get its carbon (triiicipally by the roots, 
but to lose this power as it advances in age; though without 
slating how the constantly renewed young spongioles, always in 
the growing season presenting a newly formed absorbing surface, 
possessing all the vital energy inherent in newly formed tissue, 
can evCT lose the property >01 conveying all the constituents of 
the food of plants. On this subject I enlarged so much 
before,^* that l,have not opportunity to say much now. I still 
hold by the opinion, that practice canndt be so far wrong in 
burying such quai'tities of carbon in the earth. Manure spread 
on the ground, though in great measure preserved by the carlron 
being washed into the soil by rain, has not produced the same 
effect ns that buried to a motlerate depth, not out of the action 
of the heat and air. From the great quantity of carbonic acid 

*z 3 ' 
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formed in the earth by eremacausis, or the slow action of the 
oxygen of the air; from its being soluble in such large quantity 
in the water of the soil, aided by the absorbent powers of the 
particles of soil themselves; from its known specific gravity, 
inclining it to accumulate in greatest quantity at the surface of 
the ground; and from the action of every shower of rain in 
washing all the gaseous Substances of the air, soluble in water, 
into the soil, carbonic acid should abound much more in the 
soil than the air. All gaseous atid fluid substances have a 
tendency to mix together to a certain extent, from a weaker or 
stronger affinity that they have for one another^ though this 
affinity may not always reach the amount-of what is called 
chemical. At the head of this list stands the affinity between 
the oxygen and nitrogen of the air, which is still a matter of 
dispute, whether chemical or not. Oil has a very slight affinity 
for water, yet it may be mixed to a certain extent; but heat will 
again lessen this weak affinity, and the lighter oil will swim on 
the top. Agitation is sufficient to loosen some very weak affini¬ 
ties. Carbonic acid has a jiretty strong affinity for atmospheric 
air, as it has been found on high mountains; but this weak 
affinity is liable to lie disturbed both by heat and agitation. It 
rises also very slowly in the atmosphere. In Mr. Dalton’s ex¬ 
periments, a phial of atmospheric air was inverted, with the 
mouth o|>en, over an open phial of carbonic acid, the external 
air being excluded : at the end of one hour no trace of carbonic 
acid was found in the upper phial, and it was three hours' before 
it could be said' to be found to hffve af isen plentifully among 
the atmospheric air. When the experiment is reversed, and 
the air phial below, the carbonic acid goes to the bottom at 
once; and though Jiyth-ogen will go down through carbonic 
acid, it is only from its superior affinity. On all these accounts, 
and for the reasons stated in our former essay, on the supe¬ 
rior growth of trees divested of their buds to those divested 
of their fibres, &c., I still adhere to my old-fashioned opinions, 
till I can see better reasons for changing. 

Dr. Carpenter’s opinions on the Causes of lleprodiiction or 
fruitfulness in animals and plants are different from those of 
Professor Liebig. The latter supposed it to be caused by 
accumulation of nutriment. Dr. Carpenter supposes' tfvo anta¬ 
gonist principles in living beings: one nutritive, causing the 
animal or plant to increase in bulk; the oth«r rcprMuctive, 
which begihs to act ohly when the other has come to maturity; 
and that this maturity is sooner arrived at iirstarved plants aud 
poorly fed people, who have generally‘more and healthier off¬ 
spring than the rich. This opinion certainly agrees more with 
observation than that of Dr. Liebig; but the antagonist princi¬ 
ples are only imaginary, and we see no reason why poverty 
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should be required to be brought forward as the cause of fruit¬ 
fulness. Poor people, who are diseased or unsound^ in their 
general health, will have diseased offspring also; it can only be 
the labourer, whom necessary exercise, plain, wholesome food, 
and freedom from excessive care, have furnished with a healthy 
and vigorous body, who can produce a healthy offspring. Plants 
also differ from animals, in every piftnt being a congeries or* 
system of individuals, and not a single isolated being; every 
joint, every bud can be converted into a separate existence; and 
it seems t(» depend on the (juality of footl furnished, whether this 
bud shall reyiain on the plant, and produce an extension of tf>e 
system, or be perfected into the form of a seed, the germ of a 
new system of individuals. 

Experiments on the Germination of Seeds, quoted some time 
ago in this Magazine from the Annals of Philosophy, I think, as 
made by a Mr. Taylor, and lately brought forward by Dr. 
Horner in the Chronicle, show that the different rays of the 
spectrum have very different effects in furthering germination: 
the violet, or deoxidising, end of the spectrum having a power¬ 
ful effect in furthering germination ; the red, or oxidising, end 
destroying it altogether. This is a Further proof of the benefit 
of alkalies in germination. In my essay on that subject in the 
Magazine for 18ii8, and in the review of the Theory of Horti- 
cullure last year, I stated that the experiments of M. Maltuen, 
on seeds placed at the iiegalive, or alkaline, pole of a battery 
furthering germination, and the reverse at the posirive pole, had 
led him to try the geruiinalion of seeds in pfiiitls of alkalies and 
acids, which protluced the same results as the violet and red 
rays above quoted. The violet, or deoxidising, ray, the negative, 
or alkaline, pole of a galvanic wire, and th(^exhibiting of alkalies 
themselves, are apparently different ways of arriving at the^same 
result, but are all conducted on one principle. The presence of 
oxygen causes acidity, and the separation of it produces an 
alkaline state of the substance acted on ; the violet ray and the 
negative pole are therefore alkaline, the red ray and the positive 
pole acid. Either of the methods will, therefore, if in equal 
quantity, produce the same result. *1 formerly stated that had 
used lime as a cheap alkali, and as its being further useful in 
withdrawing a portion of the carbon necessary to be withdrawn 
in reducing the starch, the food of the young plants, to a solu¬ 
ble stale. I there mentioned the result of the application, which 
was sufficient to confirm me in the correctness of the principle. 

I have had no seed of the same description since to operate on ; 
in fact, it is difficult to Say when it is in a fit state, how far the 
moisture necessary to preserve the excitability, or life, of the 
tissue in the young embryo may be withdrawn, before death, or 
the loss of excitability, ensues. After this, every stimulus ap- 

• z .4 
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Art. II. Notice of a Visit to Whitfield. By J. B. W. 

WBiTFiELDj the seat of E. B. Clive, Esq., M. P., is about seven 
miles south-west of Hereford, on the skirt of the rich valley 
through which the beautiful river Wye flows. Although 
standing on elevated ground, the views from the house towards 
the east and west are limited by intervening hills, but in a 
northern direction the fine valley of the Wye is partially seen ; 
towards the south, also, a pretty peep is obtained along the park, 
TVtiich on one side is bounded by a beautiful oak wood that 
covers a long ridge, and has an exceedingly, good effect when 
viewed from any part of the grounds. The house is of brick, 
small, but very neat, and apparently kept in the best order. 
There are rather extensive grounds, through which the ap¬ 
proach road descends to the house, a defect which in this case 
could not be remedied without altering the whole arrangement. 
Another fault in these grounds is the tasteless disposition of the 
trees and shrubs, which have evidently been stuck about without 
any consideration of their future effect. At the entrance to the 
grounds, the road passes through a grove of lanky forest trees, 
of the commonest kinds; which, on the one side of the road, serve 
no purpose except a partial concealment of the house and lawn, 
and are in themselves extremely unsightly. On the south front, 
a portion is separated from the lawn by an iron fence: this part 
contains a few4)eds for flowers, and some ornamental shrulis; and 
being several feet higher than the p».*k, it-forms a sort of terrace 
on that side. Unfortunately, however, a farm road passes close 
beneath the boundary, in full view of the windows of the living- 
rooms. A pond ou^ the north front, partially hidden by trees 
and shrubs, has probably a pretty effect from the upper windows. 

The kitchen-garden is a short distance from the house; it is 
situated in a sheltered spot, and has the advantage of sloping 
gently to the south; but the soil is a very strong claj’, and jpon- 
sequently not well adapted for a garden. On entering from the 
pleasure-ground, through the north w’all of the kitchen-garden, 
there are three plant-houses^ the central one an upright-fronted 
greenhouse in the old style, and the two wings neat and well 
contrived structures, lately built under the directioh *of Mr. 
Wood, the gardener. In one of these there is a stage, in the 
other a bark-bed for forcing flowers. In front of these 4)Ouses 
an uncommonly large* maiden-hair tree is growing, which I 
judged to be upwards of 20 ft. high, and neafiy 4 ft. in circum¬ 
ference at the largest*part of the trunk. A broad walk goes 
down the middle of the garden, with a flower border on each 
side, backed by an iron espalier rail, much of the same plan as 
that figured and described by Mr. Booth in this Magazine. 
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Tliis walk leads to a slip in which *are several vineries and a 
peach'house. In the vineries the successional system of,training 
is practised, and I understand they grow superior grapes. The 
melon-ground, and the space for common fruits, are on the .east 
side of the kitchen-garden, where, also, it is intended to build a 
brick wall for the cultivation of the Flemish pears. Some of the 
treliising described and recommended by me in this Magazine* 
has lately been set up, but with iron cross pieces instead of wood. 
Both Mr. Wood and Mr. Smith of Garnstone disapprove of 
these trellises; alleging that, as the fruit always hangs in the 
shade benea|li the trellis, it does not acquire its proper flffVouT. 

Jan, 20. 1840. 


Art. III. Burning of Soils, as a Means of improving*them. 

By John Fish. 

Some soils are greatly improved by burning. In the North of 
Scotland this has become quite a trade. A three-edged spade 
is used, with a handle 9 ft. in length, and a cross head-piece 3 ft. 
in breadth. This is used for pushing forward, principally by 
the thighs. The turf is turned over 1 ft. in width, to the depth 
of 2 or 3 inches. Wlien the turfs are somewhat dried, they are 
‘piled up in heaps, and burnt upon the ground. The richness 
imparted will depend upon the quality am! quantity of the ashes. 
They should not be burnt too much, as it destroy their good¬ 
ness. Those which calcine freely are consitjppe«r1)e.st. Burning 
in small heaps is preferable to large ones. As soon as the ashes 
are cold, they should be spread equally over the ground (with 
tlw exception of the places where the heaps stand), and ploughed 
in immediately. Frequent ploughing and harrowing should be 
given, until the necessary depth and texture are obtained for 
the intended crop. What escapes the harrow should be well 
broken with wooden mallets. 

As soon as the crop is cleared, the ground should be ploughed 
again, and exposed to the atmosphere. Lands improved by these 
means generally prove productive ,forn number of years. The 
soils most benefited are strong clays, and those containing an 
excess of'inert vegetable matter. The carbonaceous matter con¬ 
tained* in the ashes is more beneficial to the crop than the 
vegetable fibre from which it was produced, as the injurious acid 
is destroyed by burning. In a situation I have lived in the soil 
of the garden w^s a strong adhesive clay. A piece of this I had 
thrown up in December, in ridges, to t^ depth of 2i ft., laying 
It a little hollow to form a cavity underneath each ridge, and in 
this there was no difficulty, as the pieces might be built with like 
stones. In this cavity some cinders and small coals were placed 
and fire set to them in March. This was spread out as ^n as 
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burned} and dug over. In April it was trenched, mixing a 
quanltity of road and drift sand during the process ; and by the 
beginning of May it was in a fit state to receive seeds of any de¬ 
scription. It was thrown into beds 4 ft. tyide. The beds were 
raked both before and after sowing, the operator standing in tlie 
alleys between them, as I considered it injurious to set a foot 
upon the beds. This was sown with carrots, five rows in the 
bed, and a beautiful crop produced, better than had been seen 
for ten years previously. 

Exotic Nursery, King’s Road, May 22. 1841. 


Art. IV. Snails and Slugs considered with reference to Horticulture. 

By J. G. 

The only sHa/7 which interests the gardener is the Helix asporsa 
of naturalists; for that which they have named the garden snail 
(H. hort6nsis) is rather a field than a garden species. ,The 
former is much the larger of the two, and has a dull shell, 
marked with three faint mottled brownish bands, and a white 
rim round the aperture; while the shell of the latter is,glossy, 
distinctly banded with vivid colours, and the oral rim is brown. 

The slugs which frequent the garden are, the /.imax agrestis, 
L. cin^reus, and L. ater. The L. agrestis is the commonest, of 
a greyish colour, and from^in. to 2 in. long; the L. cinercus is, 
on the contrary,, from 3 in. to 5 in. in length, of a greyish or 
dusky colour, with “darker spots and stripes; and the Z.. uter 
is easily known by the jet black and wrinkled skin of its back. 

Snails and slugs agi'ee generally in shape and in their otlt^r 
characteristics; but the body of the snail is protected with a 
shell,, while the slug is naked. They have four tcntucula placed 
in front of the head, and which, by a singular process of in¬ 
version, can be drawn entirely within it: the superior pair are 
always the longest, and they carry near the tips, but a little on 
one side, each a small eye, by which the animals distinguish 
objects nigh at hand; with the inferior pair they feel and try 
the road which they have tb travel. Between and under this 
pair is situated the mouth, guarded by two swollen lips, in which, 
perhaps, the sense of taste may reside. The mouth Ss‘armed 
above with a semilunar horny jaw, placed transversely, and 
having its outer or cutting edge furnished with ope or several 
serratures. Within th6 mouth, stretched upon a protuberant, 
fleshy, buccal mass, the tongue is laid, shaped somewhat like 
the bowl of a spoon, an'd consisting of a thin membrane reticu¬ 
lated in a manner so exquisitely regular and minute, that no one 
can examine it without admiration; so that we recommend it as 
a microscopic object to those who are fond of that instrument. 
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On the'right side, or neck, of the slug and snail there are three 
apertures. “ The largest, which is the respiratory orifice, is situ¬ 
ated at the edge of the shield: the second is at the posterior 
and upper margin of tliis first orifice; it is the anus: the/bird 
is either placed directly under the pulmonary opening, or imme¬ 
diately'behind the upper tentaculum; it is the exit for the organs, 
of generation.” (Nunnely.) 

'The skin is soft, and lubricated with a viscid mucus, which is 
secreted most copiously when the animals are in motion, and, 
running down on the ground, it serves to smooth the waj, and 
leaves a glistening track behind, which may lead to the discovery 
of their retreats. * They are strictly gasteropodous, crawling at a 
slow pace on the fiat sole which constitutes their foot and belly; 
This foot is very muscular, and all its fibres aid in the act of 
locomotion ; but progression is principally performed by a paii; 
of muscles which extend from the tail to the fore part, running 
along the middle of theToot. On opening the cloaks, they are 
seen projecting on the interior surface of the foot as two raised 
lines, larger before than behind. By putting a slug into a bottle 
partly filled with water, the regular contractions_of these longi¬ 
tudinal muscles may be distinctly seen, recalling to recollection 
the apt comparison of Swammerdam — “ following each other 
like the waves and billows of the sea.” 

'J'liese animals are hermaphrodite and oviparous. They de¬ 
posit their eggs under clods of ea#dt, loose s tone s, or in the 
ground, in which the parent digs with its fuef'acircular hole, 
about I in. deep. The eggs vary from twelve to thirty in 
number; they are white, oval or round, about the size of a com- 
ifioii shot, with a smooth soft skin, which is entirely membranous 
in the slugs, but in the snails contains imtumerable minute cal¬ 
careous grains always in a crystalline state, and usually of a 
rbomboidal figure. They are, in ordinary seasons, hatched in 
about three weeks after being laid, but the time is regulated 
much by temperature, so that in cold seasons it is greatly re- 
Uirded. The young issue from the egg in the likeness of their 
parents, active, and furnished witU evSry organ; and the young 
snails have even then a shell fitting their size and strength. 

To^wiiat length of years the life of a snail or slug is prolonged 
has not been determined. * From our own observations, we con¬ 
clude that the shell of the snail is usually completed before the 
termination 6f the second year, when t|)e animal may be said to 
have reached nyiturity. It is a gross error to suppose that the 
marks on the shell, which indicate th::* successive stages of its 
growth, indicate also the tenant’s age; every space between 
two such marks being said to be formed in one season. This is 
not the case. These creatures are very patient of injury, recover¬ 
ing after the cruelest wounds; and they are capable of repairing 
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Snails and Slugs considered 

their broken shells, and of reproducing^soch parts of their body as 
may have been cut away in the perils to which they are exposed. 
In winter tliey retire under stones and clods, or into crevices 
of w^Ils. The slugs become merely less active and more hebetons 
than usual, but the snails properly hybernate; and to protect 
^them from annoyance during this dead sleep, of a winter’s con¬ 
tinuance, they seal up the'apertures of their shells with a horny 
membrane. 


[The natural uses of the snail appear to be, to serve as food 
for rtptiles, birds, and the smaller quadrupeds, such as foxes, 
badgers, weasels, hedgehogs, &c. The blackbird and thrush 
are remarkably fond of them ; and may be seen flying off with 
snails in their bills, and breaking the shells against stones or the 
branches of trees. There is some apparent reason for sup¬ 
posing that the worm is more useful than injurious to plants, 
but none that we know of as far as respects the snail. 

The snail retires under the cover' of foliage or some other pro¬ 
tection from the sun and dry air during the day, and comes 
abroad to feed during the night, after rain, or when the weather 
is cloudy. It selects, in preference, tender seedling plants, or 
the leaves of maturer plants which have become tender and 
somewhat sweet by incipient decay. Snails are very fond of 
greasy matter, and where a snail has been killed by crushing, 
its remains atracts numbers to feed on it. About the end of 


autumn, whess-j^li® weather begins to grow cold, the snail retires 
into sheltered places, where it will be protected from the weather 
during the winter. Where there are evergreens, such as the box 
or the ivy, it resorts to them; or if tliese are wanting, it will retire 
under loose stones, or rubbish of any kind, such as branches, 
spray, leaves, or litter; and, if no other covering presents itself, it 
has a power of burying itself in soil not too hard on the surface. 

Whatever has been said of the habits of the snail will apply to 
those of the slug; and the natural enemies and uses of the two 
animals are exactly the same. 

To destroy snails in gardens, the only eflectual mode is hand¬ 
picking, either in the evening or early in the morning, or 
immediately after rain. Empty flower-pots, reversed and dis¬ 
tributed over the surface, if an owning is left on the side, by 
making a small depression in the soil, will attract a great number 
of snails; and the more so, if some greased cabbage leaws be 
placed under the pots. ‘In the course of the autumn, winter, and 
early in the spring, all their hiding-places shduld be searched, 
and the animals taken' out and destroyed by crushing, or by 
giving them to swine, which are said to be very fond of them. 
Hedgehogs and weasels, being their natural enemies, may be 
ke{^ in gardens; and poultry which do not scratch, such as 
the turkey, ducks, &c., may be admitted occasionally; though 
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no mode of subduing the snail but liand'picking is to be de¬ 
pended on. 

Slugs in gardens are destroyed with less labour than snails; 
because, their bodies being comparatively unprotected, they, are 
liable to be operated on by any caustic or bitter liquid as readily 
as worms. Cabbage leaves in a state of incipient decay, with 
the side which is to be placed next tlie soil rubbed over wkh 
greasy matter of any kind, or even with the bruised bodies of 
recently killed slugs, distributed over any surface, will attract 
them in great numbers during the nights; and if the blades are. 
examined every morning, and the slugs which are fonn^ de¬ 
stroyed, the piece of ground so treated will soon be freed from 
them. Pea haulm being very sweet when in a state of incipient 
decay, forms a powerful attraction to slogs; and if haqdfuls of 
it are distributee! over a piece of ground in the same manner as 
cabbage leaves, the little heaps of haulm may be examined 
every morning, and the slugs, shaken from them, and then de¬ 
stroyed by watering with lime-water. Thin slices of turnips or 
potatoes, placed under inverted empty flower-pots, form an excel¬ 
lent attraction, as do the dead bodies of slugs themselves, some 
parts, or the whole of which are greedily devoured by the living 
animals, \^'herc slugs are very abundant in a soil not covered 
with plants so large ns to shelter them, as for example, with 
rising seeds, the slugs may be destroyed by watering the soil 
thoroughly with lime-water or tobacco-water, late in the evening 
or early in the morning. Abundance of water^^h^dUTbe applied, 
in order that it may siflk intb the soil, which tne slugs penetrate 
1 ft. or more in depth, according to its state of pulverisation. 
Quicklime has been laid round plants to protect them from 
snails and slugs, but it soon becomes milek and of no use as a 


protection. Coal ashes and sawdust aynoy slugs by sticking to 
their feet, but they will not be deterred by this annoyance so 
effectually as to starve for want of food. Soot is also a great 
annoyance to slugs; but, to keep them from a plant, it requires 
to be frequently and liberally renewed. “ A stout, coarse, horse¬ 
hair line, such as is used for hanging clothes out to dry, coiled 
round the stems of wall-fruit trees, and stretched along the wall 
will operate as a protection to the fruits from both snails and 
slugs, in Sonsequence of the bristly surface presented to them, 
and which they shrink from encountering. Care, must, of course 
be taken that they do not get under it.” (Penny Cyc., Limax.) 

No gardener oi^ht to rest content witfl merdy protecting his 
plants or fruits fr^ snails or slugs; beci|use, while they are in 
the garden, as they must live, if they are debarred from attack! 
one plant they will only have recourse to another. N< 
short of extermination, therefore, ought to 
he m^y accomplish by endcllig the larger sitij 
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or under cabbage leaves or baulnit 1%!^ soaking thoroughly 
with linie-water th4 soil which he supposes to contain young 
slugs or eggs.] 


Aar. Y. Notice of a simple Mode of taking the Height of Trees. 

Comndunicated by J. B. W. 

Divide a square staff (a b,fg. 49.) of about 7 or 8 feet in length 
into feet and inches, for the convenience of measuring the dis- 
*tance between the place of observation and the 
tree, or taking any other dimensions. Upon Qiie „ 

4l!de of this staff, at a commodious distance from 
the bottom, fix a rectangular board (c 'dcf) whose 
length (d e) is exactly equal to twice its breadth 
(e d) which breadth may be about 4 or 5 inches. 

At c and d fix sights, or small iron pins, and also 
atg and e, making d g and g e each equal to c d. 

Then, when the top of a tree is seen through 
the sights at c and g, the tree’s heiji^it is equal to 
y/our distance from its bottom added to the height 
of your eye; but if seen through the sights at c 
and e, its height is equal to twice your distance 
from its bottom, adffing the same height as be¬ 
fore. In making an observation with this in¬ 
strument, to be fixed perpendicularly 

to the horizonT^tiich may be done by.picans 
of a plummet suspended from «. In tal^lbg the 
alUtude of a tree growing upon an inclined plane, 
vofi must endeavour to make your observations 
m>n) a place upon 'a level with the bottom of 
'^a iree. If this canuoi^be dune, direct the ho¬ 
rizontal sights at e and d towards the lower part 
of the tree, and let your assistant make a mark 
it; then find the height of tire tree above 
•^is.mark, as before, to which add the distance of 
the Dlwrk from the ground,*- which must, in this 
c$se, M considered the height of the eyp, and 
the sqm will be the height of the tr^. 

June 10. 1841. 


FIr. W. 
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852 Design Jbr a Suburban Residence. 

surface is nearly level, an^ somewhat lower than the adjoining 
public road, though it admits of a certain degree of drainage. 

In forming a design for laying out this piece of ground, we 
havp adopted the geometrical style, as most suitable to all the 
given circumstances; and, in order to render it ns open and airy 
as the situation will admit, we have introtiuced very lew tall trees. 
All the best part of the soil we have directed to be laid on the 
surface of what is to form the kitchen-gardens and orchard ; and 
the flower-garden, or rather American garden, is formed into a 
sunk panel, surrounded by an elevated terrace walk, from 
which the descent is by four flights of steps. The sloping sides 
of the terrace, and also the four triangular &)rms in the panel, 
are supposed to be of turf. The outer row of beds, of a semi- 
circulaf form, are intended for annuals and China roses; the six 
beds in the interior for rhododendrons, azaleas, kalmias, and 
similar American and peat-earth shrubs; and the six small beds 
in the angles for Magnblm inacrophylla, tripeuda, acuminata, 
auriculata, conspicua, and Soulangedna. 

The trees on each side of the entrance are chiefly fruit trees, 
and hence we have called it the orchard, with some hollies of 
diflierent kinds, box, and yew intermixed. The walls which sur¬ 
round the kitchen-gardens are planted with fruit trees, the 
bottom of the border being rendered impervious to their roots 
by brick rubbish; and the wall which surrounds the terrace is 
planted with creepers, climbers, and roses, and with other plants 
requiring tifts,protection of a wall, or improved by it, such ns 
Cratae'gus mej^ana, Cydbnia sinensis,* Aaurus nobilis. Mag¬ 
nolia grandiflbra and its diilerent varieties, Magnol/a purpurea, 
Salisburia adiantifblia, vlm;y’gdalus incana, ..4'rbutus .^ndrachne, 
Berberis ddlcis, Ccgnolhus aziireus, Chimonanthus fragrans, and 
vaidous others. The soil of both the kitchen-garden and orchard 
will be rendered light by burnt lumps of clay intermixed with it 
in a state of powder; and that of the flower-garden rendered fit 
for American plants by a mixture of sand and peat. 

The great object has been to lay out and plant this place in 
such a manner ns to admit of its being kept in good order at 
very little expense. For fiiis reason tlie edgings to ail the walks 
are of brick moulded on purpose, and the plattbrm on which the 
house stand.s, and all the walks throughout both gardens, are 
proposed to be paved with asphalte. Two grand sources of 
labour, and when neglected of an appearance of disorder and 
slovenliness, are thus*'avoided ; and the labour may be still farther 
lessened by planting the steep sio|res of the terrace, and the four 
triangles, which are proposed to be in turf, with box; which, in¬ 
stead OM Mliuiring to be mown at least twelve times in the course 
of thtipKc, need not be mown or clipped more than once. Box 
thus^sAl as a substitute for turf cannot be walked on; but in 
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such situations as the turf is showif in, in this design, walking 
on it is not contemplated. 

By these arrangements, though this plot of ground contains in 
all above ten acres, it is presumed, as there is no glass, that it 
might be kept in order by two men. 


Aht. VII. TAe Landscufe-Gardening of F. L. von Sckell of Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener’s Magazine.” 

I. General Obterva/ions on the Modem, Katnral Style of Gardening, ivUh some 
Remarks on the Ancient Symmetrical Style. 

1. Although the present style of gardening is, for the greater 
part, governed by the rules of art, it no longer resem'bles that 
of former times, when all the forms it exhibited were obliged to 
be regulated by the strictest laws of uniformity. 

Nature is the model for the present style of gardening; 
her very various and innumerable scenes wliicli ornament the 
earth’s surface now adorn our gardetis, without the smallest 
trace of a slavish imitation being necessary. Art is now in 
unison with these natural scenes in producing many of the land¬ 
scapes in our gardens, and which, when arranged with taste, 
foi 111 a pleasing whole; and this whole, rich in the assemblage 
of many foreign trees, shrubs, and flowers, and ornamented 
with the ancient and modern styles of architecture, forms a 
garden, in which Nature displays her festivtr''attire, and which 
cannot be seen beyond its limits. 

2. It is not my intention to make a full comparison between 

the ancient geometric and the present natural styles of garden¬ 
ing, because, in that case, I should only beVepeating what many 
authors have said before me j I have only to observe tha*t the 
natural garden, besides being in far better taste than the ancient 
geometric style, is much less expensive, both in its formation 
and future management; and is also much more ^seful than 
the ancient artistical gardens, as may be seen from what 
follows. • 

3. The piece of ground intended for such a geometric gai'- 
den mps^ in the first place, be levelled at great expense, if 
nature has adorned it with* hill and valley ; those trees which 
do nojt stand in rows must be felled; and the winding brooks 
metamorphosed into straight canals; whereas the present state 
of gardening gi-gtefully receives and makes use of these and 
all other natural gifts and beauties. » 

The old symmetrical style of gardening, however, such as 
was exemplified in the gardens spoken of by Curtius and 
Strabo, in the gardens of Alcinous, and in that of the younger 
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Pliny, has its advantages, arid ought not, therefore, to be entirely 
set aside. 

Majestic avenues, when laid out in the spirit of Le Notre, in 
large proportions, in populous cities, for public promenades, in 
which an artistical and suitable uniformity is preserved; or those 
forming an approach to a palace, not only present an imposing 
'scene of splendour and luxury, but constitute a part of the lordly' 
domain which the inhabitant devotes to the exercise and social 
intercourse of his guests. Thus, the pedestrian may walk about 
as he pleases in such long unvaried avenues without the ne¬ 
cessity of turning his eyes to either side, which he is generally 
tempted to do in the case of serpentine walks, juid by this means 
loses the aspect of the assembled whole. 

4. The geometric style of gardening is also of unavoidable 
application in botanic gardens, nurseries, in flower and kitchen- 
gardens, and in orchards, llegular forms only are applicable 
lor such gardens, because they' only arc generally suitable for 
their object. 

5. In other respects, it is scarcely credible how such a taste 
in gardening, which displayed so many trifling and unnatural 
forms, could have existed, and be even followed anil admired for 
centuries. How is it possible that the educated man could so 
long cherish and applaud this artistical style of gardening, on 
comparing it with nature to which it fundamentally belongs ? 
[It formed a contrast to nature, and was a mark of art and 
refinement.]-'*AJ[h“'' oppo!>itu impression must the prepos¬ 
terously ornamenJM box parterres, .with their edges cut to tlic 
shape of walls, and the mutilated trees which the shears never 
permitted to bring forth their blossoms, have produced, in com¬ 
parison with those trees of a free and natural growth, winch 
unfolded their beautiful and romantic forms, and seemed to 
rejoice in their blossoms and fruit. A tree, according to the 
ancient geometric style of gardening, as Schiller says, “must 
conceal its organic nature, so that art may display itself in its 
natural body. It must give up its beautiful substantial form for 
a spiritless mass of uniformity, and its light waving growth for 
an appearance of .solidity, such as can only be desirable in stone 
walls.” 

6. The contrast is equally great between an architectural an^ 

a natural waterfall, or between a basin or canal regularly sur¬ 
rounded by hewn freestone, and a free and unrestrained patural 
brook, of which Bernis, as beautifully as truly, ihus expresses 
himself:— ' 

“ Ce ruisscaiir, I’aniour de Zephirc, 

|Qui du voile des cieux rcflechissoit I'azure, 

£t de Flore autrefois cnibeilissoit I’empire, 

Captif dans un bassin de marbre, ou de poiphyr, 

N’est plus si clair, ni si pur. 
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Esclave dc I’art, qui I’enchsune, 

Dans prison superbe, il serpcntc avec peine; 

Libre autrefois dans ses longues erreurs, 

II embrassoit, il arosoit, la ploine, 

Et donnoit en fuyant la vie a mille flours.”# 

7. But this comparison of beautiful nature did as little to sc^ 
aside the stiff style of gardening as either Bacon or Milton in his 
inimitable description of Paradise, the beautiful descriptions of 
the gardens of Armida, or the directions laid down by Ad¬ 
dison and Pope. It was reserved for Kent alone to venture on^ 
the first celebrated transition of laying out gardens according to 
the laws of nature; and he was soon followed by the most dis¬ 
tinguished writers on the subject, such as Home, Mason, 
Whately, Chambers, Watelet, Gilpin, Burke, Hirschfeld, 
De Lille, liepton, &c., who also so much supported this new 
and natural style of gardening by their numerous writings, that 
it became, at least in Europe, the most prevailing style in use. 
In order to prove the difficulty of setting aside the ancient style 
of gardening, and replacing it by the natural, true, and beau¬ 
tiful style, I refer my readers to the first volume of the Art (if 
Gardening, by Hirschfeld, in «]uarto, in which this subject is 
faithfully, historically, and very ably treated. 

( To be eoniinuvd .) 


Anx. VIII. Arboricullnral Notices ■ ■ 

Cumfera:. 

The jiduluhiis Larch in the ganluii at Hcnhani, in Siiflblk, was purchased of a 
rairseryman about the year 1800, being then one or two years old. At the 
height of eight feet it s[)reads horizontally, without the aid of artificial means. 
About thirty years since supports became nccesdhry. The main branches, 
extending north and south, forin a covered way more than 80 ft. in length, and 
16 ft. in width ; a third branch extends westerly about 8 ft.: a gravel wdk being 
under the tree ; on the eastern side it forms a perfect curtain to the ground, 
and the same on the western side. It is in great beauty from the 1st of Muy 
till the middle of September.— T. li. May 1.1840. 

Immense Forests of Larch cover the Aldan Mountains, and attain on them 
an absolute elevation, which shows how little tiicir growth is affected by the 
winter’s cold. Noble trees stand at a height of 3300 feet above the sea, an 
elevation ut which it would be vain to think of rearing them in the much 
milder climate of the British Islands. In the same situation, snow fell heavily 
on the'lStn <Jf May. {Adolpfte Brmann's Tiavels round the Earth s as quoted in 
Alhciiaiv>nt,3&xi.‘iG. 1839.) 

A Larch at Haining in Selkirkshire, in February, 1837, measured llj ft. 
in circumference at 1 ft. from the ground. It jvas planted about 1733, and, 
consequently, was nearly a century old. — F. Pringle. August, 1838. 

* 

* [This brook which before reflected the heavens, and embellished the earth 
with flowers, become imprisoned in a basin of marble or porphyry, is no longer 
cither pure or clear: the slave of the art which enchains it in its superb 
prison, it scarcely moves; while formerly it meandered through extensive 
plains, watering them, and giving birth in its course to thousands of flowers.) 
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Aceraccee. 

A common Sycamore in the churchyard of Kilraore, and which shndcs the 
grave of the persecuted Bishop Bedell, had, in 1838, 12 ft. in circumference, 
and extended its gigantic arms in eveiw direction. (Manft Hisl. of Ute Church 
of Ireland i as quoted in the Thmet of Jan. 3. 1840.) 

, Pomdcctv. 

A Medlar (jlfespilus germ4nica L.) now growing in the pleasure-ground 
of Carlton Hall, Snaith, Yorkshire, formerly the seat of the late Miles Sta¬ 
pleton, Esq., but now of the Right Honourable Lord Beaumont, has a stem 
which, at tlie height of 4 ft., girts' 3 ft. 0 in.; the total height is 20 ft., and the 
—extent^ of the head from cast to west is 34 ft. It bears severid bushels of 
fruit annually, and would have been a much larger and finer tree, were it not 
in the immediate neighbourhood of some very large oaks. — James Seymour. 
Ashridge Gardens, Nov. 1840. 

Qoryldcece. 

American Oaks of various species succceil in |)Oor siliceous soil, though but 
iiidiilcrently in poor caleareons land; witness the American oaks in the pour 
sandy soil of the Bois de Boulogne. ( Michaux.') 

Qaemi* peduncu/dla. —A specimen, of unknown age, in the village of Cret- 
tingham in Suffolk, is 19 yards in circumference at the surface of the ground. 
The trunk is hollow, anil a man on horseback may ride through it, or three 
cows with their calves may stand within it. In height it is not above 30 or 
40 ft. — Cond. 

An Oak at Fairnalie, Selkirkshire, measures, at 1 ft. from the ground, 
14i ft. in circumference, and contains 339 ft. of timber. — R. Pringle. Au¬ 
gust, 1838. 

The Beech thrives in a calcareous soil better than in any otlicr, but it must 
always be somewhat moist; whereas, the elm thrives in calcareous soil which 
is perfectly dry._^(Poi<('a«.) 

Sa/»cdce<E. 

Poplars succeed best m loamy soils, and next in such as arc siliceous, while 
there are only a few that thrive in soils that are calcai'eous. Among the 
latter are, /'dpulus viiginiuna, commonly called in France the Swiss I’opbu-. 
(Poileau.) 

A Black Poplar in Cliffon Park, Roxburgh.shire, measures 17 ft. in circum¬ 
ference at 1 ft. from the ground. — It. Pringle. August, 1838. 

XJlmdcea;. 

d'lmus campestris at Ncttlecombe Court, Somersetshire, planted in 1770, 
contains 480 ft. of timber, having 300 ft. in the trunk, and 180 ft. in the top 
and branches. — James Babbage. Neltlecomhe Court, Oct. 9. 1839. 

A specimen of this tree at 'c>alii]g in Essex is 114 ft. high, 30 ft. in circum¬ 
ference at the ground, 19 ft. at 2 ft. from the ground, and at 3 ft. high 17 ft. 
0 in. It is a remarkably handsome tree, with the branches well balanced on 
each side, and in vigorous growth. Mr. Jukes, who made drgwing^ for our 
Arboretum of the large elms in the park at Studley Royal, says, he never saw 
anywhere an elm so handsome as that at Baling. — Cond. * 


Art. IX. Botanical, Florkultural, and ArborieuUural Notices of 
the Kinds of Plants 'newly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantationsf or which have been originated in ihems together with 
additional Information respecting Plants (whether old or «en>) already 
in Cultivation,- the whole intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
to the " Encyclopeedia of Plants," the “ Hortus Brilanntcus," the 
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“ Hortus Lignosus," and theArboretum et Fruticelum Britan- 
nicum" ' 

Curtis'e Botanical Magazine f in monthly numbers, each containing 
seven plates; 3s. 6</. coloured, 3s. pliyn. Edited by Sir Wdliam 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &b.. Professor of Eotany in the University 
of Glasgow. . 

Edwards's Botanical Register; in raontlTly numbers, new series, eacfi 
containing six plates; 3s. 6rf. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, witV' 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6rf.; small paper. 
Is. Gd. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
Rev. .1. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

JMvhtstomacca:, 


M.-^RCE'T/i^ Dec. MAwrimA. (In honour of Dr. who ha* written on vegetaWe pol«oiM.) 

dccuatidta Grah. cnm-lcaih'd C3 pr. | s.o Pk Brazil 1840. C co Hot. 
SynonjfTHc: Ithexia decu^^^ta Mart. ^ Schrnnb. 


A pretty little shrub, with pink flowers, a native of Brazil, rtused in Mr. 
Cunnin^liain’s nursery, Comely Bank, near Edinburgh. “ It has been kept in 
the stove ; but one plant, placed in the greenhouse, stood there in October 
without injury.” (lintaiiisl, June.) 

Acanltmccfr. 

SCSI. STROr.!t.A'.»lTnF,S 

sfjhra Liuti/. rough O i m Y India IS4V. 0 p.l Bot. rc^. 1841.32. 


A very hand.some stove shrub, with bright yellow flowers, which flowered 
lately at Syou. “ It rcipiires to be managed in much the same manner as an 
Erantlicinuni or a Justicia. It strikes readily from cuttings, and grows luxu¬ 
riantly in any free soil." (Rot. Reg., June.) 

t/iumclccc. 

87. PIMELE'A nsti, 33. 

ilirclSbilis LinM. showy £ |_| or 3 a;), my W.I’k Swao Hiver 1S40. C l.p.a Dot rcg. 

A showy species, with very large heads of flowers, and “ smooth, rather 
glaucous leaves, so arranged sas to form four rows along the stem.” it is 
easily cultivated if grown in “ a mixture of loam, peat, Icai-niould, and sand 
and, though it is usually kept in a pot, “ it is most beautiful when planted in 
the border of the conservatory.” (^Rol. Reg., June.) 

Orchkldecce. 

2530. CATASE’TUM CM- 

trOlla Linjl. trowel.rtopni ED cu 1 » G.Br S. Amcr. 1840. D pj.w Bot. rog. 1841 ^ 

A curious species of Catasetum, which fl(>wered in the Stanhope Nursery 
in September, 1840. The flowers are of ii dingy green and brown; and “ the 
lip has much the form of a trowel.” (//o<. Reg., June.) 

Palmar. 


2082. ARFCA 23S70 montOns. 

Sj/mnjfme: £ut4rpc inout^nx GruA. Bot. Mag. 3874. 


Art. X. On bringing the Cacti raised from Seed quicher into Flower, 
By M. VON Warszewitz, Gardener in insterburg. 

(From the 7'ransaetions of the Prussian Ilorlicullural Society.') 

In 1835, about che middle of May, I had two kinds of Cacti in 
flower, viz. Cactus speciosa and (Xictus alata. C. alata had 

A A 4 _ . 
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water bears the proportion of 1000 roses to a seer and a half 
(about a pint and a half) of rose-water. The roses are put into the 
water without removing the calices, and just ns they come from 
the gardens; but an acid smell is occasionally met with in the 
native rose-water, whicii would not be the case if the petals only 
fwere used. 

The attar is always made at the beginning of the season, 
when the nights are cool. In the morning early, the little film 
of attar, which is formed upon the surface of the rose-water 
during the night, is I'emoved by means of a feather, and it is 
then carefully placed in a small phial; and, day after'day, as the 
collection is made, it is placed for a short pehiod in the sun; 
and after a sufficient quantity has been procured, it is poured off 
clear, and of the colour of amber, into snmil phials. Pure 
attar, when it has been removed only three or four tlays, has a 
pale greenish hue; by keeping it loses this, and in a few weeks’ 
time it becomes of a pale yellow. The first few days’ distilla¬ 
tion does not produce such fine attar as coines oil’ afterwards, in 
consequence of the dust or little particles of dirt in the still and 
the tube being mixed with it. This is readily separated, from 
its sinking to the bottom of the attar, which melts at a tempera¬ 
ture of 84°. From one lac of roses, it is generally calculated 
that 180 grains, or one tolah, of attar can be procured : more 
than this can be obtained if the roses are full-sized, and the 
nights cold, to allow of the congelation. The attar purchased 
in the bazaar is gep^rally adulterated, mixed with sandal oil or 
sweet oil. Not eVen the richest tialive will give the price at 
which alone the purest attar can be obtained, and the purest 
attar that is made i%sold only to Europeans. 

The natives are very fond of using the rose-water as medi¬ 
cine, or as a vehicle for other mixtures; and they consume a 
good deal of the petals for the conserve of roses, or goolcnnd, 
as they call it. 

The same writer mentions'that there are several kinds of 
essential oils produced in Ghazeepore from the strong-scented 
flowers of the district. 


Art. XII. On the Use of inclined Walls for growing the fiticr'Sorts 
of Fruits. ByN. M. T. 

Many objections have theoretically been urged against tlie use 
of inclined walls for growing the finer sorts of fruit. As most 
interested in the subject^are aware of the nature of these objec¬ 
tions, I will ftot stop to repeat them : let it suffice to say that I 
consider them utterly groundless, when the walls are, in other 
respects, well situated; and I beg to state a few facts that led 
me to form such a conclusion. In 1884, 1 undertook the 
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management of some peacli anil nectarine trees trained upon 
an inclined wall, or, more properly, paved bank, that forms part 
of the beautiful grounds of Henry Dawkins, Esq., of Encombe, 
Kent; and I confess that I entered upon the task brimful of all 
the prejudices that had been advanced upon the subject. The 
wall for the trees in question was tgrraed by paving the lowea 
part of a high steep bank, forming a natural crescent-like con¬ 
cavity, the middle of which faces due south; the ends, conse¬ 
quently, giving a somewhat east and west aspect. The whole 
was perfectly slieltered by the precipitous bank, densely cpvered- 
witli pinasters above, and equally so by shrubs of lower growth 
in front; so that a more favoured sjiot could not possibly be 
selected for the growth of plants requiring intense heat to perfect 
their fruits; so favourable, indeed, that 1 shotdd have«supposed 
trees so situated, planted upon common or perpendicular walls, 
would have equally succeeded, had I not been shown the con¬ 
trary, by a wall, in every respect the counterpart of the sloping 
one (the slope excepted), invariably ripening the fruit upon it 
from a month to nearly six weeks later. The fruit upon the 
perpendicular wall, from its truly favoured locality, is excellent 
and early, but still, in every respect, inferior to that benefited by 
an inclined surface; a fact more apparent in seasons deficient in 
summer heat, when the fruit upon the common wall has, in 
some cases, ripened partially; but in no instance, during the 
seven years that it has been under my observation, has there 
ever been a failure upon the sloping one. . ^ 

Thus the so much tallied of moisture, the baneful effect of 
hoarfrost and dew, upon the upturned blossoms, are only so 
ifiany bugbears conjured up to deter from< making such erec¬ 
tions. (Why ?) The supposition that tliey are damp, or inju¬ 
riously moist, is a positive mistake. The fact is, the heat caused 
by the action of perpendicular solar rays upon them is often 
such, that ample su})plies of water are indispensable to keep the 
foliage from being scorched up; nor does this w'all, although 
now of considerable age, exhibit a single speck of fungus of any 
sort, or any of the invariable coqpomitants of damp. Should 
the position of the blossoms in such cases be more than a fancied 
evil, it is evidently more than counterbalanced by some positive 
good.* * 

Amongst the advarttages plants derive from their position on 
incliifed surfaces, light must hold a prominent place; its influ¬ 
ence extends to every vegetable production, and is even bene¬ 
ficial to the soil in which they grow.^ Trees naturally grow 
with greatest vigour at their extremities; placed upright, the 
evil is aggravated, and the ill-placed luxuriance goes far to 
deprive the lower parts of the plant of all perpendicular light; 
an evil that cannot affect them in an inclined position, where the 
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amount of Jight they receive is more direct, and much greater. 
I do not contend that such walls, erected in less favoured spots, 
or destitute of the accompanying shelter, would produce the same 
happy results; but there are many places affording such advan¬ 
tages, where the trial may, without fear of disappointment, l)e 
made. To be able to do so must, however, depend ujmn cir¬ 
cumstances ; as it is evident that the first part of the process 
must be finding an available bank. To raise such artificially 
would be attended with great expense, and, in all probability, 
•■would^ not answer the purpose when raised, as such bank would 
maintain a more variable, and, in most cases, a lower tempera¬ 
ture, than such as are supported by so stable a body as the firm 
earth. It might be supposed that such Lanks would be well 
adapted for growing grapes; but, from the pendulous nature of 
the bunches, this is not the case. The paving of such banks is 
a very simple process, it being only necessary to cut the bank 
into the required form as smoothly as may be; then to pave it 
with bricks, laid flat, in good mortar; when completed, the 
whole to be washed over with coal tar, and the operation is 
finished. 

Thus may be raised, at a very trifling cost (compared with 
what would be requisite to raise a common wall of' the same 
extent), a surface capable of procuring to its possessor many 
enjoyments. The angle at which these inclinations ought to be 
constructed may possibly be of much importance. I have seen 
them, however, var.y. considerably in this respect, and do appa¬ 
rently equally well. Raised so as to meet the sun’s rays per¬ 
pendicularly, at a time the fruit may be expected to ripen, may 
possibly prove a tolerably correct guide. 

Folkstone, June 4. liS41. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Graphic Illuslrations, with Historical and Descriptive Ac¬ 
counts, of Toddin^on, Gloucestershire, the Scat of Lord Sudeley. 
By John Britton, F.S.A., Honorary Member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and of several other English and Foreign 
Societies; Author of “ The Cathedral and Architectural-Avitiqui- 
ties,” &c. 4to, pp. 46, 29 plates and ^ woodcuts. London, 
1841. 

• • 

The purpose of this volume, Mr. Britton informs us in the dedication, address¬ 
ing himself to Lord Sudeley, is, “ to illustrate and describe a mansion which 
has been designed by yourse^, and superintended in its whole progress of ex¬ 
ecution under y4ur direct and special cognizance. I know not of any parallel 
instance where a house of equal extent, diversity of parts, richness of decora¬ 
tion, and harmony of arrangement, has been the work of an amateur architect. 
Earl Dy Grey, I am aware, has raised a splendid seat at Wrest, in which His 
Lordship has manifested an extent of architectural knowledge, and a degree of 
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taste, surpassing the acquirements of many professional men. Each of these 
houses may be truly said to .reflect honour on its architect, as well ^ on the 
character of the English nobleman. It is gratiQing to witness the aristocracy 
of our country thus laudably applying their wealth and tinie to encourag|e the 
artist and artizan, and to employ the labourer. If the professional architects 
be alarmed at the apprehension of losing a certain ‘ commission,’ aftd the 
reputation which such noblemen might confer by their patronage, they may 
console thcni.sclvcs with the conviction that there will not be many instance;)^ 
of successful amatcursliip in their exalted pAifession ; for the science of ar¬ 
chitecture requires too much mental labour to be succussftdiy practised by 
many persons of fortune. Diligence, learning, taste, and exjiericnce, must co¬ 
operate to produce those flrst-rate buildings which shall deserve the praise of 
the discriminating critic.” (p. iv.) 

After a variety of remarks on connoiscurship and criticism, Mr. Britton 
announces his intenfion of giving a “ full and impartial review of the archi¬ 
tectural character of the new liuusc at Toddington. Unlike the doating parent, 
who can perceive nothing hut good in a favourite child, I know that Your 
Lordshi]) can duly anil justly appreciate both the merits and th* defects of 
vour own architectural progeny ; and that you would much rather hear the 
language of honest discrimiiuitiiig censure, if merited, than that of praise, if 
fulsomcly or iiidi.screctly pronounced.” (p. vi.) 

A long and very interesting preface takes a review of the literature of 
architecture, more especially during the present century, from which we make 
the following (jiiotatiun. 

“ Few things are more calculated to improve or form the popular taste 
than (iiihlished essays in works like the * Quarterly Reviewin pamphlets, 
such as that by the late Thomas Hope, Esq., on Wyatt’s absurd designs for 
1'owning (’ollegc; in another by (teorge Vivian, Esq., on ‘the Prosjiects of 
Art in the future Parliament House.’ These comments and criticisms arc of 
infinite .service, as calculated to inform the ignorant, reprove the arrogant, 
induce inquiry, jioiiit out the errors of professional men and flippant amateurs, 
and confirm and give a permanent stamp to the pniductions of genius and 
ability. The honesty of purpose and principle, the ^unflinching boldness and 
sound criticisms, of the latter puniplilct, are truly iionourable to the English 
country gentleman, yuch persons should write often ; they should not hoard 
u|I their mental wealth, hut disperse it freely and frequently. Of three royal 
architectural gewgaws, the Queen’s Lodge at Windsor, the Cottage in the 
forest, and Kew Palace, Mr. Vivian says ‘they were equally notorious for 
flimsy construction and costliness. These cxpttmivt' follies have disappeared, 
and although at the loss of hundreds of thousands (for the palace at Kew 
alone cost half a million), it is fortunate for the credit of the country tliat 
they arc no longer in existence. Yet these alnimiiiahle prodtictions were from 
the leading men of the day. 

“ France has preceded and surpassed England in many novelties; at the 
present time it has set us an example whiah our ambition, or our shame, will 
at no distant time induce us to imitate. The Monarch has commanded the 
Minister of the Interior to appoint an ‘ Historical Committee on the Arts 
and MonSmentsone object /)f which is to obtain good accounts, with 
drawings, of all the public edifices of the country; and appropriate funds are 
granted to preserve or renovate the best of them. This is true patriotisih, 
worthy an enliglitcned country, on which it reflects honour; whilst it gives a 
tacit but severe reproach to other nations wfiose ancient and interesting 
buildings are wantohly destroyed, or heedlessly neglected. Some years back 
1 urged this subject on the attention of our oitn ministry; but the labours 
and conflicts of party engrossed too much of their time and thoughts to allow 
even the best-disposed amongst them to attend to such matters, or even to 
others, which to the enlightened Englishman seem to be essential to the na¬ 
tional welfare and national honour.” 

Chapter i. is an essay on the application of ancient monastic architecture 
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to the modern English mansion and villa, which is pregnant with judicious 
criticism and remarks, and cannot fail to prove instructive to every gardener 
who is at all ambitious of deriving intellectual enjoyment from objects with 
which he is continually surrounded. We make no apology, therefore, to the 
reader for the length oi' our quotations, and we trust that our esteemed friend 
the author will be gratified by knowing that his sentiments on domestic ar¬ 
chitecture and landscape-gardening, by being published in this JMagazine, will 
jie perused and studied b^ a class of readers who are not likely to have access 
to his elegant, and unavoidably expensive work ; while, at the same time these 
quotations will prove that “ Toddington” is a book as useful as it is elegant. 
We could wish, indeed, that it could be perused, and the plates examined, by 
every country gentleman intending either to plant or to build. 

“ The exterior of a building, like the title of a book, should not only be in¬ 
telligible but expressive and apposite. It should as much indicate the true 
object and destination of the former, as the words of a titlepage should give a 
plain intimation of the contents of the latter. A painter would be reprehen¬ 
sible in employing dark colours and grave characters in the representation of 
a cheerful or a humorous subject; and an author would be equally injudicious 
in writing *a quaint or ludicrous titlepage to a pathetic tale, or to a philo¬ 
sophical treatise. So, also, the principal front of an edifice should hold out 
some indication, some visible mark, of its purpose and application. 

“ Every person, whether learned or illiterate, who looks upon the walls of 
Newgate or the west front of Salisbury CUithedral, will readily understand the 
real purpose of either building. No one would be so absurd as to call the 
latter a prison, or the former a church. The interiors of both these edifices 
are still more palpably appropriate in their respective manifestations; for the 
architects knew their duty, and, influenced by sound sense and good taste, 
designed every part of their respective buildings with rationality and con¬ 
sistency. 

“ The exterior of the Mansion of Toddington plainly indicates its purport: 
it carries ‘outward and visible signs’ of its inward appliances. It cannot he 
mistaken for a church or a prison, for a iiiamifactory or for a farm-house. The 
windows, doors, chimney-shafts, and other accompaniments, intelligibly and 
plainly show that it is thib habitation of a person of rank and wealth. It i.s 
evidently the home of the lord of the domain in whicli it is placed; and by its 
magnitude and ornamental details it demonstrates, at once, the station of its 
occupant and the taste of its architect. In the instance before us, thes.' a 'c 
unitra in the same persoit« for the present noble owner of Toddington has 
not only furnished the means for erecting, but likewise the designs fur con¬ 
structing and finishing, the edifice. 

“ ‘ When the Gothic style first appeared in modern houses, novelty easily 
gave a charm to many miserable conceits, which, now that the real merits of 
the style are better understood, can only be looked upon with contempt. 
Such iailures ought not to pass unregarded by the architect who aspires to a 
lasting name ; they are so many beacons to warn him to steer off' from false 
taste. Most of these failures''have been incurred by attempting too much. 
The strength and grandeur of a feudal castle, or the milder solemnity of an 
ancient abbey, can very rarely be imitated; and it is quite absurd and ri¬ 
diculous to pretend to such effects in a house of moderate size. Trim prin¬ 
ciples of taste have been sadly overlooked in'many imitations of such buddings; 
sbowy compositions have been made up of )>arts indiscriminately copied from 
castles and churches, reduced to petty dimensions, stripped of their proper 
details, and the naked outline' feebly executed in wood or plaster.’ ( fKifeson— 
Pugin’s Specimens, ii. xviii.) ■: 

“ ‘ The excessive refinement of modern habits occasions much difficulty in 
domestic archifbeture. So much must be reserved (or fUing up of a house to 
satisfy fashionable ideas of comfort and convenience, that little more can be 
allowed for the fabric than naked walls and roof.’ (Ibid., ii.. xxii.) 

“ Of modern imitations of Gothic, we may advert to a few examples; from 
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which it will appear that the artists, amatenrs^ and gentlemen of our own time 
have studied the subject more carefully and critically, and have, consequently, 
better understood both the letter and spirit of this class of architecture than 
any of their predecessors since the breaking up of the monastic institutions of 
the country. Jhis improvement in professional education may be ascribed to 
the (irevalcnceaud popularity of public criticism and discussion on wotks of 
art; to the number and beauty of the publications which have appeared since 
the comniencement of the present century on the architectural and cathedral 
antiquities of our country; and to the demanW for new churches, and other 
buildings, which have been required, in this style, within the same period. It 
would extend this E.ssay to an unreasonable length were I to enumerate and 
remark on a moiety of these ; but it will be useful to mention and comment 
on some of the houses which may be considered to have contributed, in no 
small degree, to set the fashion, and to induce the proprietors of ebuntry' 
estates to employ a wccics of architecture which is so eminently suited to 
harmonise with and adorn the park and landscape scenery of England. 

“ Mr. Willson, than whom 1 cannot refer to better authority on these sub¬ 
jects, says—‘By a judicious attention to appropriate models, a modern re¬ 
sidence, of whatever size, may be constructed in the Gothic style without 
departing from sound prinriples of taste. 8ome modification of ancient 
precedents must be allowed, for an absolute fidelity will frequently prove 
incompatible with convenience ; but as few deviations as possible should be 
gone into ; and, above all, nothing should be attempted which is inconsistent 
with the character and situation of the place, or which cannot be executed on 
a proper scale of dimensions.’ (Ibid., xix.) 

“ ‘ The difficulties attending a successful imitation of the Gothic style ap¬ 
pear to have been much less regarded than they deserve : it is asserted, with 
confidence, that more attention must be paid to such difficulties, both by 
architects and their patrons, than has generally been done, before any thing 
truly excellent and worthy to be associated with ancient examples can be 
jiroduccd.’ (Pugin's Spcciiiwns, ii. xxii.) 

“ Not only England, but Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, contain many and 
varied examples of modern Gothic mansions, villas, and even town-houses; 
seme of which arc at once creditable to their respective aKbitects and owners, 
and ornamental to tlieir peculiar localities. There are others, however—and 
the class is numerous—which are devoid of all congruity and beauty of style, 
and may be pronounced more jictty and pretty, than skilful in design or good 
in detail. The architect.s, or rather the builders of^them—true descendants 
of the Batty Langley school—have vainly fancied that windows with pointed 
arches, embattled parapets, octagonal buttresses, crowned with embrasured 
turrets, pinnacles, or things which they call pinnacles, constitute a Gothic 
building; and these frequently contained a motley mixture of castellated and 
monastic forms and parts. Such was the absurd and tasteless palace at JCew, 
built from the designs of Jmnes Wyatt, as well as licivoir Castle, and others of 
his early works. Mr. Wilkins, Senior, in Donnington Park, Leicestershire ; 
Mr. Holland and Mr. Carter at Ontlands; JVtr.*Nash at Childwall Hall, Lan¬ 
cashire ; Sir John Soane in the Houses of ParUamenl, at Westminster ; and 
General Durant in Tong Castle, Shropshire ; have left in those works evi¬ 
dences of had taste and ignorant*^ of the architecture which they burlesqued. 
Many other architects of recent times have the credit, or rather discredit, of 
designing and directing buildings which have scarcely one feature of the true 
monastic style, s 

“ Ashridge, thesseat of the late Earl of BridgeVater, at whose expense it 
was built between JUOS and 1820, is among the first, if not the most mag¬ 
nificent, of modern English mansions. The greater part of it was designed 
and erected by the late James Wyatt, after whose death, in 1813, the late Sir 
Jeffi'y Wyratville was employed to alter and finish the whole. His additions 
and improvements were many and important; and as he had studied the 
subject well, and was influenced by zeal, industry, and knowledge, it is rea- 
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rnubly iii^ed that, abdie dlje V** Ibaturaa of lha htkjUI!n| lira to be 
nlerib^ to Mm. Itavaat ran^ of biuldin^ extends nearly lOOO'ibet in the 
aoi^ front, including the n^sion, orangery, ani| mmeroua offices. The 
defitb,or a^th, at (he chapel, is SOO feet; but in other parts about ISO feet, 
rhepthh!?*^ apartments, on the ground froor, are hufs and htfty, anil com* 
irtSeW exterior iporeh { an entrance ia/l, 40 bv 84, and 58 fOet u> hei^tj a 
paod's^Mte, 38by 38, and 84feet li^h; a Mraiy, 51 by 96feet] a mu^ng 
■nil jh Orntg-tooK, each 50 by 30 feet; an ante^om, between these, 30 by 81 
eet; a comehmiory’, 108 by ed| at Ae ends, and 30 feet ki the centre; and a 
iapri, with an aBte.chBpeI, tO by 80 feet Theae comniumcate with sereral 
>tW subordinate rooms, also with the domestic offices, and surround several 
ipea courts. The exterior displays windows of vari^ forms and sizes, an 
mobatded parapet, buttresses, and pinnacles, towers, and a spire to the chapel; 
wbdst'the interior is elaborately adorned with paneling, fen and other trace^ 
in the cdlings, galleries, and corridors, niches with statues, painted glass in 
the windows, and paintings of a high class by English artists. It is built 
nostly ef (hb beautifel Tottenboe stone, with Portland stone dressings.—The 
urniture ,‘uid fttihgs are designed to correspond with the building; and the 
whole, wHh its extensive and diversified park and venerable woods, fonus a 
leat ot' real rolendour and grandeur. 

" Eaton Hali, Cheshire, the gorgeous scat of the Marquess of Westminster, 
8 a ikrgs, elaborate, and costly modern Gothic mansion: it was commenced 
m ISOit.saiffi fini^ed in 1835. Its architect was William Porden, Esq.; who 
bang provided with ample funds by the wealthy proprietor, and being am> 
bitious to surpass in richness of detail the famed works of fau contemporary' 
sd 3 mjd, Mr. Wyatt, adopted the florid ecclesiastical style and ornaments of 
tim fo«rteeq;b century, when ambitious prelates, abbots, and monarchs, erected 
some of tlime«legant churches, towers, &c., which still rernmn to ornament 
and enrich the countiy. _Noy duly eonsidering the unfitness of this elaborate 
iU|d*hjghly wrought architecture to the wear and tear, and every .day occiu 
paocy, of a dweiling.house, the architect has produced, both externally and 
mteniMly, more the appearance of a church or chapel, than of a house for the 
abode of a femily with pumerous servants. It is overcharged with ornament; 
It appears too light,* thin, and fraple. This is more palpable in the windo#. 
fisum than in other parts. Messrs, buckler, father and son, the skilful 
arnMs, have published air interesting volume illustrative of this mansion, with 
gromtd plan, and views of its exterior and interior, with a eoncise descriptive 
aeeooiit 


" The late ^ohn Nash, Esq. designed Snd erected several houses in Wales, 
Shropshire, ^refordsbire, and other parts of England, in what he called the 
Gothic style; bat it is to be regretted that there is very IMe to praise, or 
even approtffe, in «ny of those works. In altering Cortkam Uoute, Wiltshire, 
be cx^nded a large sum of money, and made great changes to a fine old 
mansion. In this, however, he not only showed a lamentable want of taste, 
but an ^ual lack of good seqse and discretion. In the forms, character, and 
adiqitation of the whole design, there was not the least attempt to assiofliete 
them to the south front, which was a fine old s^vation, and wWh was and is 
preserved in its pristine simplicity and harmony of character. I am aware that 
the tete Bfr. Bepton clmmed this des^n as having been made by uis son, Mr. 
Jo^ Adey Bepton, who was at tbe time engaged in Mr. Nash’s office.. 
nfhwnion Cattle, Herefordshire, built by the learned B. Payne Kni^, Esq., 
of the interesting wjprk on ‘ llic Principles of Taste,’ is cotainiy not 
OffiDlllated to reflect much credit either on his own tastsl*in ari^tecture, or 
judgment in such subjects. Lar«, round, and octagonal towers, witib 
aud poM macfaicolateil and embattied par^ts, are tlm qnly f^rea of 
> castle i Ifht these seem rather to belong to the scenes of a theatre than to 
Ibarottiffi fortress. Its sash windows are still further out ^ehgracter. Jkbout, 
ttoe ttis castie was bifilding, or toon afterwards, R. P. Ilsdtot, Uve^ . 
» Mra Hunii^rey ReptcHi, £«qrft.p were wanoly contee^fltt* ^ deferent 
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uublicationa, the principles, or cfaaracteristici, of *thi pioturetow’ ^ mani 
tested in counti^ seats and their accompanying scenery. Whilst.the twt 
amateur critics eontciKled for the rugged, broken, irregular, and even raggec 
and ruinous, as essential constituents of that quality, and also recominendec 
their adoption around, and in unity with a house; the professor, Mr. Bej^n, 
advocated smoothness, neatness, and symmetry, in the groifnds, plantamns, 
and building adjacent to the country mansion, Mr. Knight exhibited a 
practical illustration of his own tiieory in the^ grounds of Uowntod, and at^ 
tempted it in his Castle, which appears to have beeb built under his own 
directions. The park and pleasure-grounds at Foxiey, 'iSi. Price’s seat, were 
also wild, romantic, and ‘picturesquebut the house was a plain old brick, 
building. In the year 1798 I visited both these houses, and sj^nt a most de¬ 
lightful day with the accomplished owner of the former. The Rev. Wo). 
Gilpin had lately published some popular works on ‘Picturesque Beauty! and 
Walpole, Gcuige and William Mason, Wliatcly, Morris, Marshall, and other 
authors, had also produced their rcs|)ective essays on the same subject. 

“ Mir Robert Kmirke has made several practical designs in imitation of the 
monastic or castellated architecture of the middle ages ; but it is^enerally 
admitted that be has not been successful in imparting, the true architecturm 
character of either the nistlo or the monastery to any of his works. His two 
most eminent buildings arc howthvr Caslte, Westmoreland, begun in 1809, and 
Eastnnr Crntfr, Herefordshire. These certainly have circular, square, and 
octagonal towers, with embattled parapets, and inaciiicolated members, with 
loopholes, or oilets, whilst square-headed and pointed-arrhed windows, with 
foliated pinnacles, and other details, rather belong to thC church than to the 
castle, and do not coiubiue well in tiie mansion. Both tlieSe edifices are 
cominaiiding, im{>osing, and picturesque in tlicir effect on the eye and iiiiagi- 
natioii; but they fail to satisfy the scurchins and discriminating architectural 
cr'ic. In iMwhir Ca»ttr,aa \t Katon Hall, is an open porch tor carriages. 
It leads to a spacious AaU, (JO by .‘iO leet, beyond which is a grand staircase, 
00 feet square, by 90 feet in height. A siiitc of large apartments branch off 
from two sides of the hall and staircase. Tiie north front of the building is 
420 feet in extent, and the south front is 280 feet. . 

“ Mr. P. F. Robinson, author oT the ‘ Modern Vkruviifs Britannicua,’ and 
of other literary emhcllished works, made considerable alterations to an old 
house, near Swuiisea, in Mouth Wales, for J. It. Vivian, Esq. M.P. Plans, 
views, and an account of his house, were publishedin ‘ Domestic Architecture 
ill the Tudor Style,’ Ito. 18;17, • 

“ Peurfiyit Castle, the seat of G. II. D. Pennant, pisq., in Nortl\. Walej, is a 
large modem mansion, recently raised fronr the designs of Tiiomas Hopper, 
Ksq., who has given to the exterior of this Vast mass of buildhig much of the 
true castellated character. Iti the Jiirgeness and solidity of forms, in the 
boldness of the towers, iii the machieolatcd and embattled parapets, and in the 
general style and expression of the whole edifice, the architect has displayed 
constdorable skill and professional knowledge. The ancient castle can never, 
however, be adapted to the dwnands of inbdcrn dojyiiestic comfort without 
great alterations, and dcpartitfg from the original character of the edifice; 
nor can a njw edifice be erected strictly in that sty le, to suit the habits of 
the present age of refinement and luxury. Sir Jefti'y Wyatville, in making his 
vast alterations and decided improvements to 

“ Whsisor Casffe, found that the windows, door-ways, staircases, and 
apartments, of that jialatial fortress were wholly unfitted for a royal relidence, 
and therefore he rcmpdclled and made new designs for the whole. In this 
extremqly difficult and ardilous task he manifested much knowledge, and at 
the same time considerable taste. Had Jic been unfettered, it is believed that' hb 
wouldhave been even more successful; but when we compare what he has done 
with the ^imsy anil puerile works which he found there, of the reigps of 
dharleaand George III., and even with the .designs of his rivals, we shall fiod 
that much, Itery mii^, credit is due to him. Had all Ids plans for the un> 
1841. —Vll. .T1 Scr. BB 
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provements of this royal palace Been carried into effect, Windsor Castle would 
be ns much superior to what it is at present as it is now compared to its state 
in the days of George the Third. If the sums that were recklessly and taste¬ 
lessly expended on the Patilion at Brighton, the new palace at Kew, and that 
architectural bauble called ‘ the flottage,’ in Windsor Forest, had lieen judi¬ 
ciously applied to the improvements of the castle now referred to, it might have 
been rendered all that the good sense and good taste of Englishmen could 
have desired. Though much, has been effected, there are many things still 
left undone ; and although the modern architectural details are fer removed 
from the true castellated character, it must be admitted that the whole 
building is more appropriate, and better adapted to the domestic accommo¬ 
dation of a court, than could have been obtained from any ancient castle or 
modern imitation. ' 

“ Alton Towers, Staffordshire, the mansion of the Earl*of Shrewsbury, 
demands notice as the most remarkable seat in Great Britain, for the singu¬ 
larity of its scenery, and the varied incongruous buildings which are applied 
to the mansion, to stables, towers, a bridge, &c. As demonstrative of the 
eccentrieity of the late nobleman, who directed most of the works, we find a 
Gothic bridge without any water beneath, lakes on eminences, towers in the 
vales, a lofty Gothic tower or temple, masses of rock raised on end and 
sustaining other blocks, said to imitate Stonehenge, and stables in the form 
of a castle. These works were commenced in 1814 by the then proprietor, 
who consulted many architects and also other artists, but does not appear to 
have followed the advice, or carried out the designs, of any one of them. 
The present nobleman has consequently had much to do and undo, in order 
to remove and remedy glaring defects, and to improve a place where nature 
presented many capabilities, which good taste might have rendered full of 
picturesque beauties and architectural grandeur. Aided by the skilful advice 
of Mr. A. W. Pugin, the noble owner of Alton Towers is making many and 
great improvements to the buildings of his scat; and we may confidently 
expect these will be in conformity to the principles of ancient monastic ar¬ 
chitecture. 

“ Xavensworlli fastir, Durham, the .scat of Lord Kavensworth, ranks 
amongst the most distinguished of modern Gothic mansions, and therefore 
challenges particular notice and comment in this place, from being chieffy 
execute under the directions of an amateur architect. The Honourable 
Thomas Liddell, son of the noble owner, has devoted some years to the 
pleasing and arduous tksk of superintending these works, and, I am well in¬ 
formed, has manifested both architectural skill and taste in the different parts 
of the mansion, which have been raised from his designs. The building was 
commenced in 1808, from drawings made by the late John Nash, who, ac¬ 
cording to the language of the learned historian of Durham (Mr. Surtees), 
adopted a ‘selection from the castle architecture of various periods, not, 
however, too remote to be brought into contact; the various towers and 
facades produce pleasing cembinations in every point of view.’ Not having 
seen the building, and having vainly sought to obtain an inspection of the 
plans and drawings, 1 am unable to furnish a fuller account. 

“ At Margam, in South Wales, Mr. Hopper has built a ho^e for C. R. 
Mansell Talbot, Esq., in the decorated Tudor style; and, judging’from the 
ground plan and drawings, 1 am inclined to think he has been eminently suc¬ 
cessful in adapting the old forms and character of collegiate architiwture to a 
modern mansion. The same architect has designed and erected another 
handsome mansion for Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., M^P., at Llanover-Court, 
Monmouthshire, in imita^on of the houses of James the First’s time. 

“At Cos^y, in Norfolk, Mr. J. C. Buckler has built a large seat, with a 
highly decorated chapel, for Sir George Jerningham, Bart. The latter is ex¬ 
pressly adapted for the rites and ceremonies ol the Roman Catholic religion, 
and the whole mass of buildings, in the old English domestic character, is at 
once creditable to the professional talents of the architect and to the good 
taste and liberality of his patron. 
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“ Mr. J. A. Repton and Mr. Blore have both been well initiated in the 
general principles, as well as the details, of the ancient church architecture of 
England. From boyhood upwards they studied and made numerous ^drawings 
of the cathedrals of Norwich, Peterborough, Winchester, York, &c., and 
thereby acquired a familiar knowledge of the forms, proportions, construction, 
and manifold details of those magnificent and interesting national edifices. 
Mr. Eginton, of Worcester, having studie<l in the same valuable school, has 
applied his knowledge in designing and building some good Gothic houses in 
the neighbourhood of Bristol. He has also snown much skill in designing a 
new roof to the chancel of Stratford Church, and in rebuilding parts of a 
church at Evesham. Mr. Augustus W. Pugin was fundamentally instructed 
in all the elements and principles of Gothic architecture in the office of his 
father, who brouglit up a class of -pupils in that branch of art. Adopting the 
Roman Catholic creed, and advocating all its dogmas, as well as eancftis, he 
has been caressed and patronised by the gentry and clergy of that religion, and 
thence employed to build and adorn sevenil distinguished edifices. Many 
other young architects of the present age have studied this class of buildings 
so carefully and fully as to be well qualified to design and execute npw works 
in a good style. 

" in i^cotland, Ireland, and Wales, many new mansions have been built 
during the course of the present century, either in the castellated or monastic 
style of architecture. Those of Scotland are mostly of the first kind, with 
certain national or local peculiarities in angular and other towers, in parapets, 
and in the windows. The late Sir W'alter Scott expended a large sum of 
money in building a new house at Ah/xilsfird, for which he consulted Mr. 
Atkinson and Mr. Blore, and ajiplied some of his own designs. It was ul¬ 
timately a compound of the castle, abbe}', college, &c., and was certainly 
picturesque in its diflbrcnt elevations and in [dan.” 

( To he couihiued .) 


Art. II. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, loilh some Account of 
those that are considered the more interesting. 

FinST Additional Sugpjdemrnt to Jxmdon's Knrpctopivdia of Plants; com- 
prising the Upcrijic i 'haracter, Descriplion, Cutture, Uislori/, Application in the 
Arts, and every other desirable Particular respreting alt the Plants originated 
in Jiritain, between the first Publiention of the Wort in 1829, and January, 
IS-K) ; wUh a new General Index to the whole Work. Edited by J. C. Lou¬ 
don, F.L.S., H.S., &c. Prepimed by W. II. Baxter, and revised by C/eorge 
Don, F.L.S. 

Those who possess the original work will be eager to procure this Supple¬ 
ment, which brings it down to the present time, and in which, we trust, they 
will not find a generic name omitted, of which there arc, or have been, living 
plants in the countiy. There are above a thousgnd engravings, illustrative of 
this Supplement, most beautifully exccuted,^md doing the highest credit to 
Mr. Sowerby and to Mr. Branston, as the text does to Mr. George Don and 
Mr. W. H. Baxter. 

# • , 

leones Plantarmn Rariorum, ifc. By Link, Klotzsch, and Otto. Part 111. 

The pkmts figured and described in the present number are : —Scutellaria 
splendens, Labiatac, t. 13.; Gonatanthus sarmentosus, .droidese, 1.14.; Pi- 
sonfa Olfersfdwflr, Nyctagincse, t. 15., a stove shrub from Brazil; Odonto- 
glossum Ehrenbergi/,‘OrchidacciE, t. 1C., an epiphytic of humble growth, with 
pseudo-bulbs and white flowers spotted with brown, from Brazil; Tropte'olum 
MoritzkiwwjB, Tropa^leas, 1.17., and Maund’s Botanist, t.221.; Notylia sagit- 
tifera, Orchidaccic, t. 18., sent from Brazil by M. Edward Otto, and previously 
figured in vtirious British works. 
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Specimen Book of Austin and Sedefs Artificial Stone Manufactory, New Road, 
London. 4to, 18 plates. London, 1841. 

Every one who has passed along the New Road, near Fitzroy Square, has 
seen Mr. Austin’s splendid assemblage of sculptural works in artificial stone; 
and .there is scarcely a flower-garden in any part of England which does not 
boast of a vase, a fountain, a sun-dial, or a statue, from his tnonufactory. 
The establishment has been greatly enlarged in consequence of the widely 
spreading demand, not only ftr ornaments to gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
but for finishings to buildings; such as chimney-pots and shafts, balustrades, 
parapets, mullions, architraves, and a variety of similar objects, which it is found 
may be cheaper and better executed in artificial stone than inouhled on the spot 
in Itoman cement. Mr. Austin has taken a partner, Mr. Seeley, who is as great 
an enthusiast in artificial stone as himself; and from their joint exertions, pa¬ 
tronised, as we trust they will be, by our landed pro|)rict<irs, architects, and gar¬ 
deners, we anticipate an increased degree of architectuial finish and sculptural 
ornaments throughout the country. The following (guotation from the i>re- 
fatory matter will give an idea of the nature of Austin’s artificial stone, its 
durability, and the various purposes to which it may be applied : — 

“ Austin's artificial stone is of a light tint, requires no painting or colouring, 
will not sustain any injury from the severest winter, and, being impervious to 
wet, is particularly applicable to all kinds of water-works. Its superiority i.s 
now so thoroughly established, that the most eminent architects and scientific 
gentlemen have expressed, in the highest terms, their approbation of its dura¬ 
bility, and close resemblance to the real stone. 

“ To prevent the possibility of misconce|)tion, A. A-S. beg to state that 
they do not guarantee any of their vases or tazzas to hold during hard frost 
without injury. The well-known fact of mountain rocks being frequently 
burst by the natural expansion of the freezing water, would prove the ab¬ 
surdity of such a pretension. But they boldly assert (after an experience of 
many years) that ‘ Austin’s Stone ’ is waterproof, and, therefore, well qua¬ 
lified to hold water (not ice) for any length of time ; and further, that neither 
heat, nor dry frost, nor snow, nor damp, will giroduce any sensible efl'cet upon 
it. They see not, therefore, why, with the simple precaution of keeping the 
pipes dry from November to March 1st, the English should not enjoy what 
Mr. Nash, in describing the fountains of J’aris, calls ‘the indescribable pleasure 
of running water,’ during eight months of the year. Without this trifling 
degree of care the strength of the basin is of little consequence, us it is quite 
certain that the service pipe will burst with -an inferior decree of cold. 

“ This artificial stone is well adapted fur the enrichments of buildings, and 
more particularly where repetition of ornament is rciguired, ns in the Gothic 
style; and when Roman cement is used for the plain work of such buildings, 
the ornaments (of which a large assortment, in every variety of design, is 
always in readiness) can be had of the some material. 

“ Fountains, cascades, artificial reservoirs, vases, figures, grottoes, rock- 
work, imitative ruins, and thb mqst magnificent designs, can be executed in this 
material, of any dimensions ; and it only requires encouragement to make the 
gardens and pleasure-grounds of England vie, in this description of deco¬ 
ration, with those splendid, and at present unrivalled, receptacleitof,art on the 
Continent. 

“ Vases and other ornaments may be made to represent the antique, as old 
stone can be closely imitated ; and. where the ornaments vf old buddings are 
destroyed by age, they carf, by this material, be restored.” 

On the Theories of the Wtfather Prophets, and the comparative Success tf their 

Predictions^ By W. H. White, M.B.8., .Secretary to the Meteorological 

Society, &c. Pamph. 8vo, pp. 16. London, 1841. 

Though this tract is to be con.sidcrcd more as a fragment than as a whole, 
yet it contains matter relating to the weather which we think will be highly 
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interesting, if not instructive, to the gardener^; and we therefore make some 
quotations and abridgments with that view. 

“ In order to arrive at any comparative estimate of Weather Predictions, it 
w ill be important to notice briefly the principles of the theories adopted by the 
most popular theorists of the day. The chief aspirants for predictive fame 
are, Murjihy, Zadkiel, Siiuuionite, and Hind, who shall be noticed in due 
order; and first, Muqihy,'whose fame was established upon his successful 
prediction in January, 1838, when he predicted tljat the minimum temperature 
of that winter would occur on the iiOth of that month, which prediction was 
verified to the very hour ; but this prediction is not so truly wonderful as it 
at first sight appcivs to us, when we reflect that England’s champion in Me¬ 
teorology, Luke Howard, has clearly demonstrated, from careful observations 
through a period of twenty years, that the greatest cold of winter genejally 
takes places about the time when the sun enters Atpiarius, which is on the 
2()lh of January. Butithe principles upon which Murphy founds his predic¬ 
tions arc not scientific, and capable of mathematical demonstration — for he 
forms his predictions upon comparison of the seasons of different years — the 
seasons of the same year, and their principal phenomena — such as the oppo¬ 
site extremes of winter cold and summer heat, the equinoctial gales, and other 
chief periods of storm or rain. Now, if wo compare the seasons of different 
years, what analogy do we find '< Take, for example, the month of March 
last year, and the present, and where do we find the least analogy?—the 
one cold and dreary (184-0), and the other (1841) brilliant and summer-like. 

“ Mean temperature of 1810, 39'43 being 2'08 below the average mean. 

1841, 46‘2o being 4‘74 above the average mean. 


Increase, of March 1841, over 
March 1840. 


6-82 


“ Murphy proceeds to adopt a new theory; viz. — Assuming the Sun to be 
a globe of fire, and assuming also that the Sun is the origin of planetary 
and cometary tcnipcratnre; he attempts to regulate planetary temperature 
throughout the solar system, and tp show that such tellipesature must be the 
sustaining principle of life wherever it exists; hence, says he, ‘ in the absence 
of more direct proof, we are warranted iii concluding that the savw standard 
itf ten /teraturc exists throughout the whole of the heavenly bodies.’ Murphy 
considers that ‘ so/ar rtfledion is the first law in physjps,’ for, says he, ‘ how¬ 
ever improbable the fact of reflected action may at first appear, it has, as re¬ 
gards the iirinciplc of temperature, and the other local phenomena of the*sun 
and pkincts, the effect of approximating and uniting the entire superficies of 
those bodies, however individually distant from each other, on the same plane 
of action. For when it is considered that the tffect of nfleclion is to reverse 
the scale of the action it induces on the boilp acted on, in the direction of the bodt/ 
refected, it will follow, that the distance of the reflecting surface on the one 
hand, from the body rellected on the other, iTiduce no difference in the 
local effect of such reflected action on the former.’ 

“ If, then, the sun has the power of equalising the temperature throughout 
the planetjp‘y«system, we may rationally enquire. How is it that March, 1841, 
has lieen so much hotter than March, 1840 ? They are corresponding months, 
and both fall at the same season of the year ; hence Murphy’s first law of 
physics, Rcflcctijon,Ja3C!i not hold good for two years together. But in order 
to set discrepancies of this kind at rest, Murphy tell^ us that ‘ magnetimi pro~ 
duces cold, and electrify jrrodnccs heat ;’—hence we were magnetised in 
1840, and clectriciscd in 1841 ! e 

“ I come now to the principles of one of the most beautiful theories ever 
held out to the investigation of science — a theory that is capable of mathe¬ 
matical demonstration, — a theory that is built upon no less a ba.sis than that 
of the solar system itself— upon the system of planetary cooperation in fact, in 
which each planet through solar or lunar agency, acts upon the gaseous sub- 
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stances in the atmospheres of' the others, by their anj^ular positions. Tiiis 
theory has taken the name of Astral 7'hcort/, and is ably advocated by Zadkicl 
and Simmonite, the two Astral champions of the present day. 

The Astral Theory, or Astro-meleoroloyy, is founded upon certain influences, 
which celestial bodies arc found by observation to have upon terrestrial matter, 
or rather upon the gaseous substances contained in the earth’s atmosphere. 
Now, it would seem impossible for bodies, placed at such immense distances 
from the earth as the planetary bodies are, to have any influence at all upon 
the gases of the atmosphere, if space were a complete vacuum ; but modern 
philosophy teaches us that space is filled with a rare and imperceptible fluid, 
which extends itself over all nature; jiervades all space, and enters freely into 
all bodies ; — its nature is analogous to the electrical fluid, — or electricity, in 
the common acceptation tif the term, — and hence it forms a medium through 
which communication is effected between distant bodies of the universe. As 
this connecting medium is extremely rare, and as t!ie planetary bodies fly 
through space with an amazing velocity, it is very easy to conceive that a 
wave-like motion may be given to this subtle fluid, which motion will continue, 
like the-waves made in still water by agitation, following each other in rapid 
succession till impeded by coming in contact with a denser medium; thatjs, by 
the atmospheres of the difterent planetary bodies which arc constantly and 
uniformly traversing space, with various velocities, of various magnitudes, 
densities, and specific gravities ; hence, then, we may readily eonccive the 
electricity of our atmosphere to become agitated, and that agitation to pro¬ 
duce those varied results we witness from day to day, nay, from hour to hour, 
cither in the change of temperature or pressure, the change in the direction anti 
force of the wind, — and to the same source, too, may he traced the fertilising 
shower, the refreshing dew, the gentle zephyr, the pinching frost, the de¬ 
structive storm, and the overwhelming hurricane, all, all are results of these 
powerful electrical agents. 

“ Having dwelt very largely on the astral theory, I will now briefly glance at 
another theory in name, but indentieal with the astral theory in operation and 
result. 1 allude to the electrical theory, as found in the Atmospheric Almanac *, 
a work which professes to have calculated the changes of the weather upon the 
theory of an Huiccrsal electric action, induced through the ageney of the sun and 
moon. This theory is founded upon the sun and moon being the only external 
causes, but that geological locality and physical position, or, in other w;prds, 
the earth jmr se, is a mighty cooperating agent in their production. Now, 1 
am willing to grant these positions to the electrical theory, but still we find 
such deviations from that regular series of results that would be induced by 
the sun and moon only, and the earth per se, that we arc tempted to look fiir 
other agents which may have their portion iii the great work of atmospheric 
changes; and, as each planet is but a fraction of the whole unit of onr solar 
system, we cannot suppose that any portion cun be useless in preserving the 
exact order of the whole machine, any more than we can part with a single 
finger without mutilating the whole hand: I am, therefore, strongly inclined 
to think that the author of the Atmospheric Almanac has taken into his calcu¬ 
lations the influences of the planets, although he will not avow it; my reason 
for thus thinking is, that most of his storm periods occur at those very periods 
when there are many planetary aspects formed, — hence, if the sun, moon, 
and earth, alone arc capable of aflbrding a solution of all the problems relating 
to atmospheric phenomena, then is the astral theory /allacioiu: and un¬ 
scientific ; but if there be phenomena which the electrical theory cannot 
satisfactorily account for, and that the astral theory will clearly demonstrate, 
then is the electric thepry correct only in part, and as a lohole cannot be 
received.” 


By John Russell llinde, Esij. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Anr. I. General Notices. 

The Landscapc-Pfunlcr .— But let us come to tlie landsciipe-painters, Na¬ 
ture’s own limners and interpreters, they who should he not merely the de¬ 
lineators, but also the poetical translators, ot' all that she has of fair or * 
beautiful, of terrible or sublime ; men whose hands should be such servants 
to their eyes, and their eyes to their souls, that the facts and deeds of the 
material universe should be conveyed by them to all men in legible and har¬ 
monious characters. The landscape-painter is one of that order of Nature’s 
priests whose duty it is to represent, as it is of others to proclaim, the* order ■ 
and excellence of the Creator’s works ; and, in this exercise of his function 
he is required to use the same warmth of feeling, the same ardour of imagi¬ 
nation, the same desire to bring out and put forward all that is brightest and 
best in what he beholds, as the poet is, whose sphere of descriptive action is 
limited to words, and the extent of whose delineative powers is dctchnined by 
the white paper and the flowing pen. It has been justly remarked, that the 
painter of inanimate objects should not attempt to give them merely as they 
are, that is, as they strike his own individual perception ; but that there 
should be a certain selection of the good, and a suppression of the bad parts, 
which may be sure of producing an agreeable effect upon the minds of his 
fellow men,—that is to say, of his judges. So much of the beauty of an 
assemblage of objects, or of its ungracefulness, depends upon the frame of 
mind of the observer, that the reason of this precept is readily perceptible; 
and sanctioned, as it has been, by the almost uniform practice of all the 
greatest masters, it may now be laid down as a fundamental canon of art. 
'riic fact is, that the vulgar and uninformed mind is rarely so much touched 
by the mute language of the creation, the real “ harmony of the spheres,” as 
it ought to he : it is dull in perceiving the analogies, and in feeling the asso¬ 
ciations, of ideas to which a cultivated mind is ail alive, when the eyes are 
feeding on some cMpiisite specimen of the Almighty’s handiwork : the eye 
has no communion with the soul, and the ideas that are impressed become 
easily cffaceable from the barren tablets of the memory. It is not the peasant 
who feels the beauty of the spot on which he lives; it is the man who is a 
reader, a thinker, a searcher after what is good amt great; who knows how, 
not only to admire the glorious works of the Parent of good, but also to 
praise the beneficent hand that has placed him amidst them. As witH men, 
so it is with rude or partially civilised nations ; the love for land.scape-painting 
is one of the latest tastes that spring up amongst them ; and it is a branch rf 
art that is only beginning to devclope itself when the others have reached a 
state of maturity. “ Of all modes of painting,” says M. Delecluse, a French 
critic of great renown, “ that of landscape seems to be the one that most re¬ 
quires experience of art, and long and laborious Observation of nature. Nearly 
all the famous landscnpe-paititcrs, Claude Lorraine and Poussin among 
others, only betook themselves to their styles at a late period, and attained to 
excellenec an them only after long stud}! of nature, and when their well 
practised hands had overcome all difficulties of practical execution. Land¬ 
scape-painting, in the course of a painter’s works, holds nearly the same place 
as descriptive vefses and moral descriptions do in thosS of a poet: in each 
case they are the results of maturity of age, of the autumn of life: landscape¬ 
painting is the last mode that is thought of being adopted ; and it may be said 
that, in general, the descriptive style in literature, like landscape-painting in 
art, is only appreciated, and therefore only cultivated, at certain epochs of 
civilisation, when disgust for men and things leads back the mind to simple 
ideas, and the grand calm pictures of nature. (LUerary Gazette, June 6. 
1810.) 
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Oh the Preparation of Timber hp M. Boiicbrrie’s Method. — All the journals 
have been much occu|)ie(l with the valuaiilc discovery of M. Boiicherie. It is 
known that this physician has endeavoured to profit by the vitality which re¬ 
mains in trees for a short time after they have been eut down, to make them 
absorb liquids which penetrate with facility through their wood, and, that by 
making use of conservative liquids, he has communicated very important pro¬ 
perties to the timber; but this method, however good it might be, had this 
disadvantage, that it could oiVIy be put in pnictiee at certain seasons of the 
year, when the trees manifested the greatest vital activity. 3M. Boiicherie now 
announces to the Academy that he has found a very simple method, which 
allows of his making use of his preparations at all seasons. According to his 
new method, the liquid which is to be absorbed is iionred on one of the ends 
of a pifcce of wood recently cut, and after a longer or shorter period of time, 
according to the sort of wood ojicnitcd on, the ii(|iiid^,peeuli:ir to this wood 
are first seen to flow out of it at the lower extremity, and the preparation is 
complete when the liquid used for filtrating appears at the same end. This 
fortunate discovery is attended with excellent results ; as, by making use of 
this method, the liquids peculiar to trees, such as resins, for example, may be 
extracted with great facility, and without losing anything ; thus, M. Uoucherie 
says in his letter, that in one day, by operating on two trees, he was enabled, 
with the assistance of two workmen, to extract -18.50 quarts (litres ) of liquid. 
M. Arago further states that M. Bouchcrie aflinns that the wood which had 
absorbed liquids saturated with salts of iron presented a much greater re¬ 
sistance to projectiles inqiellcd by gunpowder. We shall concliule what 
relates to M. Boiicherie, by saying that he has found the means of making Ihiit 
absorb liquids, which he had not hitherto been able to do. To obtain this 
result, it is only necessary to place the fruit in a medium entirely de|)rivcd of 
humidity; by this means M. Boiicherie has been able to make certain .sorts of 
fruit absorb a great quantity of sweetened water. {Lc Temps, Feb. 18-H.) 

Disinfecting Kight-Suil amt Slahle-Dung. —Mr. Brabyn, in a communication 
to the Hoi/at Cornwall Gazette, has pointed out the disadvantage of the com¬ 
mon practice of mixing lime with night-soil, in onler to render the latter a 
valuable manure. He states that by this process the ammoniacul salt, which 
constitutes one of the most valuable parts of the night-soil, is decomposed ; 
the lime robs it of its carbonic acid, and cau.stic ammonia, a still more vola¬ 
tile compound, flies off in gas : thus xve have got rid of all the nitrogen the 
organic compound contained, and the efficiency of the night-soil is greatly 
impaired. Mr. Brabyn recommends the (bllowing jiroccss :— To every 100 lb. 
of night-soil, add 7 lb. of sulphate of lime (gypsum) in powder. A double 
decomposition will ensue; and the result will be, in.stoad of sulphate of 
lime and carbonate of ammonia, carbonate of lime and sulphate of ammonia, 
the latter a soluble .salt which cannot be volatilised. It might now be mixed 
vidth other compost, or dried in any way thought proper, and applied to the 
root of the vegetable. I would also suggest that the floors of stables be 
strewed from time to time with u little sulphate of lime, whereby they will 
lose all their offensive smell, and none of the ammonia which forms can be 
lost, but retained in a condition serviceable as manure. In close stables the 
horses’ health would be better preservcsl, ard they would not be* so'liable to 
get blind as now. (Gard. Chron., March 20. p. 183.) 

Hoarfrost. — “ Ojy the localities affected by hoarfrost, the , peculiar 
currents of air affected by.it, and the temperature during Us occurrence at 
high and low stations,” by J. Farquharson, LL.D., was resumed and con¬ 
cluded. The author states that ho has been aeciistoiflcd, for the last forty 
years, to make pbservatiorfs on the occurrence of hoarfrost, and the circum¬ 
stances under ‘which it takes place, with a view of obtaining a correct 
explanation of the causes of that phenomenon. It is well known, he obscrvgj, 
that the localities chiefly affected with hoarfrost are the bottoms of valleys, 
and land-locked places of all kinds, whether natural or artificial. The alti- 
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tilde to which its effects reach on the .sides of tlic vallin’s is dependent on the 
mean teinpernture of the day and night at the time of its occurrence : when 
that temperature is high, tlie lower places only arc affected by tlic frost; but, 
when low, the frost extends to much higher grounds. Hoarfrost occurs only 
during a ealni state of the air, and when the sky is clear; but the stillness of 
Ihe air in the bottom of the valley is invariably nceompanied by downward 
currents of air along all the sloping sides of the valle\ ; and it is to this fact, 
first noticed by the author, that he wishes ftiore particularly to direct the* 
attention of the Society, a.s affording a decisive proof of the correctness of 
the views he entertains, being in accordance with the theory of Dr. Wells. 
He finds that after sunset, in all seasons of the year, and at all mean tem¬ 
peratures of the air, and whether or not the ground be covered with snow, 
whenever the sky is clear, although there may be a dead calm at the bottoms 
of the valleys, currents of air, more or less strong and steady, run downwards 
on the inclined lands, whatever may be their aspect with reference to the 
points of the compass. These currents are the result of the sudden de¬ 
pression of temperature sustained by the surface of the earth, in consequence 
of rapid radiation, by which the stratum of air in immediate contaft with that 
surface, becoming specifically heavier by condensation, descends into the 
valley, and is rcplaceil by air which has not been thus cooled, and which, 
therefore, prevents the formation of hoarfrost on the surface of these de¬ 
clivities. (Al/inid-iiiii, April 17. 1811.) 

Averant; Tnnpcrahm: at which Seeds will f’crminale. — 1 till my garden with 
my ow n hands, and take great delight in it. It not only furnishes a whole¬ 
some exercise, but it affords me a much relished mental recreation, in watch¬ 
ing the curious (Icvclopeuients of the vegetable world, its recuperative powers, 
and, indeed, its pathology and physiology generally. Part of the ex|)criments 
which I have made arc intended to show at what average temperature at noon 
various seeds will germinate, and how many days arc requisite for them to 
vegetate at any given temperature. Thus, 1 find that the Lima bean, at a 
temperature of 88'’ (in the shade) will a])pcar above ground in seven days;'at 
a temperature of (12'’ it requires twenty days. The marrowfat pea, at 51°, re¬ 
quires nineteen days ; and at 71” only eleven days.' ILulishcs vary with the 
temperature from six to twelve days. Thus the average, temperature of any 
country, other things being equal, may be inferred with considerable accuracy 
fr\>in the periods of vegetation ; for, in looking over my long list of recorded 
experiments, 1 find a great degree of uniformity;^ in ^hc process of germination, 
in ordinary eircumstaiices. 

After various experiments, 1 have succeeded in ridding my' peas of the bug 
(Wnichus pisi). Immediately after gathering the seed, I subject them to the 
action of boiling water one minute; by this means I <lcstroy the little grubs, 
or larvte, which at this time are just below the integnments of the pea, without 
destroying the vitality of the seeds. If the peas remain in the boiling water 
four minutes, most of them will be killed, but not all ; of about forty peas 
thus treated last year, three vegetated, and arb now growing. The corcle, I 
find, is more tenacious of life than the cotyledons. (J)r. J. T. rlummer; in 
Silliman's Journal, Jan. 1811, p. 198.) 

(Irowlhtnf Kig liranches without Roots. — In the autumn of 1839, I made a 
basket for an orchideons plant from the branch of a fig tree ; which, when filled 
with suitable materials and hung up, soon commenced growing, producing 
leaves Sf a moderate size, and also roots, which penetrated the fibrous mass 
filling the basket. As these produced a curiolis appearance, and afforded 
agreeable shade to the roots of the plant cultivated in the basket, I allowed 
them to remain, and during the growing seasoix shoots 2 or 3 inches long 
were formed, and ripened. This has been the case annually, and the 
young shoots of the present season are bearmg fruit; which is, I think, a 
curious and very striking instance of the very different treatment plants may 
endure, and still bo able to complete every purpose for which they were 
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created. As the usual shade and moisture applied to orchidaceous plants is 
well calculated to maintain such a growth, without much effort on the part of 
any plant so unnaturally situated, 1 may mention that this is not the case to 
any extent where the plant in question is growing; it is suspended front the 
roof of a house containing a n)isccllancous collection of stove plants, where 
no shade, save that afforded by creepers, is ever applied, and the growth of the 
fig being used as part of such shade, it is within a few inches of the glass, and 
is exposed to every ray. In making, or rather filling, other baskets, I depo¬ 
sited amongst the materials an eye or two of the fig tree ; not only to pro¬ 
duce the appearance and shade mentioned, but because I fancied that epiphytes 
naturally growing upon living objects might succeed better in a living mass, 
than in materials inert and decaying. These eyes soon vegetated, and pro¬ 
truded Hhrough the crevices, and are now bearing fruit; thus proving that 
very little support is necessary to keep in perfect health a plant generally de¬ 
nominated a gross feeder.— jV. M. T, Folkslonc, Mni/‘ifi. 18+1. 

Striking from Leaves. —In the spring of 1838, previously to his leaving 
Downton, unfortunately never to return, it occurred to Mr. Knight’s inventive 
mind, that plants might be propagated from single buds and leaves only. 
Acconlingly, he had several pots filled with a fine .sandy loam ; the pots were 
about 12 in. in diameter, to receive the cuttings, which he prepared himself. 
The buds and leaves were cut out, as is usually done when intended fur in¬ 
sertion in stocks, with but a very small portion of the alburnum to each. The 
kinds that he operated upon were, double camellias, magnolias, metroside- 
ros, acacias, neriums, rhododendrons, and many otliers. The soil in the 
pots having been previously pressed firmly down, and the surface made per¬ 
fectly smooth, the cuttings were inserted with a dibber, so as just to cover 
the bud, when the soil was pressed firmly against it. The back of the leaf, 
lying on the surface of the mould, was fe<I by absorbing moisture from it. 
The surface of the [)ots was quite covered with leaves, but so disposed that 
they did not overlap each other; they were then gently sprinkled with water, 
covered with bell-glasses, and placed on the fine of a forcing-house. The 
sprinkling was afterwards frequently repeated, and the glasses shaded from 
the sun, by hanging paper over them. In e short time, the buds were seen 
breaking through the surface of the mould, and by tiie end of summer some 
of them had made shoots G and 8 inches long, especially the camellias, 
which were then potted offl The others, that had not made equal progre.^.s, 
remained as they were until the following spring, when they likewise were 
potted, and found to be firmly rooted. Since that time I have tried other 
sorts w'ith equal success; but, perhaps, plants that have large leaves are best 
adapted for this mode of culture. {S. Lauder, Downton Castle, Jan. 14. 1841 ; 
in tiard. Cliron., Jan. 23. p. 53.) 

Sawdust as Manure. —There arc many sawpits round this town; and it has 
been invariably found, that, when the dust is from deciduous trees, it can be 
rotted into a soluble mass; but, when from fir trees, it will lie for years, and 
reduces with difficulty, after a long period, into an earthy-looking substance; 
it is the resin that prevents fermentation. The best way to ferment it wouhl 
be, to mix it with acid and mucilaginous substances, which contain nitrogen, 
an indispen.sable article in all fermentations; yeast, where it can be giyt, is the 
very best. Hot fermenting manure, as before recommended, is also of great 
avail; but, from our experience of it in swine-dung, we should think hardly 
sufficient for sawdust of resinous trees ; for other sawdust, or for peat, it is 
quite sufficient. We think, all things being taken into con-sideration, unless 
acid and mucilaginous substances and yeast are easily procurable, and not ex¬ 
pensive, the bpst way would be to burn the mass of sawdust, as it is likely 
to be from deal, that being most used. We shall then have the potash and 
other salts or metallic Itases of the wood, and some charcoal; while the resin 
will be dissipated by the burning. There is not so much potash in the fir wood 
as in some other woods, but what there is is valuable. (li.Lymhum; in 
Gard. Chron., Feb. 6. p. 85.) 
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Smoke-Flues, closed Ilol-waler Pipes, and‘Water in opeti Gutters, as Modes 
of Heating. —The old system of heating hy smoke-dues ® most im¬ 

proper one, from its tendency to rob the air of the n^isturc suspended in it. 
The system of heating by the circulation of water in closed pipes is an im¬ 
provement, but is also exceptionable for the same reason, or some other acting 
very like it. Corbett’s mode of circulating hot water in open gutters Appears 
to me to be the best yet adopted, from its throwing off moisture in proportion 
to the volume of heat. I consider that a m«^st stagnant atmosphere is more, 
injurious than a dry one. (5. H., Crumpsatl, near Manchester; in Gard. 
Chron., March 20. p. 181.) 

Ohjeetions to furiung-iii Snow when Digging or Ploughing. —The evil of dig- 
{png-in snow, results from the “ great quantity of heat required to reduce ice 
or snow from the solid to the fluid state. A pound of snow (newly fallen) 
requires an equal weight of water heated to 172'’ to melt it, and then the 
dissolved mixture is only of the temperature of 32“. Ice re(|uires the water 
to be a few degrees warmer to produce the same result. When ice or snow 
is allowed to remain on the surface, the quantity of heat necessary to reduce 
it to a fluid state is obtained chiefly from the atmosphere; but, when buried 
so that the atmosfiheric heat cannot act directly n|Km it, the thawing must be 
very slowly cfl'ccted by the abstraction of beat from the soil by which the 
frozen mass is surrounded. Instanci's have occurred of frozen soil not being 
completely tlniwed at midsummer, when so buried. But this is not the whole 
of the evil; the moisture of the air which fills the interstices of the soil will 
be continually undergoing condensation as it conics in contact with the cold 
portions and accordingly these portions will be found in a very saturated 
coiulition, even after they have become thawed, (^llobcrl Thompson; in Gard. 
Chron., Feb. 6. p. 89.) 

Canker in Fruit Trees, Mr. Beaton is of opinion, may be prevented by 
grafting on stocks which it has been previously ascertained will suit the par¬ 
ticular soils on which the trees are to be planted. “ We all know,” he says, 
“ that certain plants prefer particular soils, and dislike others, but no one can 
tell the reason. When a young fruit tree shows symptoms of premature decay 
or canker, the fault, or rather the mi.sfortunc, is ascribed in nine cases out of 
ten to the subsoil; but this i.s a hasty conclusion. 'The worst garden or 
orchard soil in the kingdom produces some healthy tree; and if only one, 
why not more of the same species or variety' ? Simply, because there is only 
one of the stocks used in this instance which prefers that particular soil. 
Now, if we take pieces of tlie roots of this particukir stock, and graft on them, 
we may reasonably expect that, other circumstances being favourajile, they 
will produce trees as vigorous and healthy as their parent stock on that par¬ 
ticular soil, though they might refuse to do so on soil which we would think 
more propitious for them.” (.1). Heaton, Gardener to Sir W. Middleton, hart. 
Shridiland Park; in Gard. Chron., March 20. p. 179.) 

Root-Grafting. —The practice of increasing rare plants by root-grafting is 
now so well understood among gardeners, that whenever any difficulty occurs 
in propagating a new or scarce plant by tife ordinary modes, the gardener first 
ascertains the natural order to which the new comer belongs, and then takes 
the roots of the nearest allied plants he can find, on which he grafts the shoots 
of hiif neV plant with as much*confidence as he would the apple or the crab, 
and generally with as much success; hence, one good reason out of many why 
gardcaers and^all horticulturists should study the affinities of the vegetable 
kingdom ; and hence, too, one practical illustration of the advantages of the 
natural over the Linnman or any other artificial system. {Idem; in Gard. 
Chron., March 20. p. 179.) ^ 

2%c Wickerwork Dahlia Protector is made of’ wickerwork, and consists of 
an inverted shallow basket, to which is attached a tube made of the same ma¬ 
terial, through which the dahlia stick is passed, and a peg being inserted 
between the stick and the tube, it is firmly secured at any height required. 
It measures 12 in. in diameter in the widest part, and is SJ in. in depth. From 
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being made of so light a material, and from its simplicity of construction, it is 
not easily displaced or put out of order; and the flower, not being confined 
within anytlnng, is Ics^ liable to be damaged by coming in contact with any 
substance that would injure the petals. It requires to be painted to preserve 
it from decay, and if the outside be made green, and the inside white, the 
appearance of them would not be disagreeable, and the insects lurking inside 
would be easily perceived. (('. F.; in Gard. C/iroit., March 20. p. 181.) 

, Nets dt/ed Blue, German gardeners have found from long experience to 
be more effective in deterring small birds, especially sparrows, than nets of any 
other colour. That blue should be a repcllant, is no more incredible than that 
red should be an attractive, colour to birds ; and that this latter is so, every 
fowler can bear evidence. Larks, it would appear, were formerly attracted to 
snares by red glass. (Charles Bathurst, Jmi. 1841; in Gard, Chrun., Jan. 30. 

P- 

Woodlice among Orchidurca\ —Having seen many enquiries respecting the 
best mode of destroying wooillice among tfrchidaceie, I beg to offer the fol¬ 
lowing mode. Take a potato, and cut it in half; then liollow it out, and place 
it on the surface of the pot of the plant infested, and you will find in tlie 
course of a few hours the potato nearly full of the insects. The above methoil 
1 have tried myself with Orchidacc*, these being troubled with them more than 
any other plant, and in the course of a fortnight I found I had but very few 
left.— T. Wooster. Albion Rond Nursery, April 30. 1841. 


Akt. II. Foreign Notices. 

FRANCE. 

New herbaceous Peonies. — A number of seedlings have been raised by M. 
Guerin Modeste, 84. Rue des Couronnes, at Relleville, near Paris, of which 
the following six arc said to be of a superior description: — P. officinalis speciosa 
striiita, P. o. ancmonefldra striata, P. o. elegans, P. o. Victoirc Modeste, 
P. o. pulcherrima, and 7’.*o. liitea variegata. -Flowers of some of these kinds 
were sent to us by M. Guerin Modeste; but, though the stems were passed 
through corks into bottles of water, and the bottles fixed upright in a box, 
so that the petals could not touch any of the sides, in short, though they wen: 
packed in the very best manner, yet, when they arrived at Bayswater, every 
petal had dropped off. — Cond. 

ASIA MINOR. 

Chips of Firewood for giving Light. — This use of firewood, cleft or torn 
into strips, and especially of the root of the tree, is well known, and is described 
in an instructive essay lately published by Mr. Arthur Aiken, “ On artificial 
Light from solid Substances, and the Manufacture of Candles.” ('Frans. Roe. 
Arts, 1839, vol. iii. p. 4,5.) But the account here given by Mr. Fellows, 
from his own observation, enables us to form a much more exact and accurate 
idea of the practice. When compared with the passages referred to by 
Mr. Aiken, and with those which I shall now cite from Theophrastus, it 
appears to me to warrant the inference, that this method of obtaining arti¬ 
ficial light has prevailed in Asia Minor for nearly 3000 years. According to 
Theophrastus, the best trec^for yielding touchwood was thc^ Peuke, which 
is still called Peukos by the 'Greeks of Asia Minor, and is the Pinus marfti- 
ma of Linnteus. ('Phe Rev. .Tames Vales; in Appendix t6 Fellows’s Journey 
in Asia Minor fp 1838.) Thte passage to which the above note refers is as 
follows: — 

“ 1 think that I have not mentioned that the light generally used in this part of 
the_ country, even in the large town of Kootaya and the other towns through 
which I have passed, is a chip of the fir tree. The people make a wound 
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in the tree, which draws the sap to that part^ and the tree is then cut for fire- 
wootl, reserving this portion fdled with turpentine for candles. 1 was sur¬ 
prised to find how long they burned ; during a meal, a piece is placed between 
two stones, and it burns with a large flame and a black smoke for half an hour. 
At ADzani they brought some of this resinous wood to light our fire ; and when 
any one of our party quitted the room, he, with his large knife (a weaporcwhich 
ail carry), split ofi’ a slip which served him for a candle. Wc met people 
in the streets at Kootaya carrying them ; but the rich use tallow candles, 
in the excellent and elegant lantern of the^East, made of folded paper.” ■“ 
(Joiiruey, ij-c., p. 140.) 

INDIA. 

Education in Trnvancore. — The rajah of Travancore has done what has 
not been done in England, Scotland, or Ireland ; he has estabfished a 
school in every vill-ge of his dominions, and he gives education to every 
child, mule and female. There is not a child in his dominions, that has 
reached eight years of age, who is not capable of reading and writing. The 
rajah is only twenty-eight years of age, and he was educated by. his prime 
mini.ster, a Brahmin, who was educated by Elias Swartz, the author of Flora 
Jiolniiira. ( Sir David ISrcmlcr, at the British Association in Glasgow; as reported 
in I,it. Guz.,Oct. .‘11. 18+0.) 

The Boses of Ghazerpore ,—In the beginning of .Inly w'c embarked on the 
(•anges, now full to the brim. If any |>erson wishes to luxuriate among roses, 
let him repair to (Jhazeepore, where the whole country, for some hundred or 
two of s(|uare miles, is thickly covered with them. Rose-water and the ex¬ 
quisite attar of roses arc, conse(|uciitly, cheaper here than in any other part of 
India; though the latter, when genuine, must always be a most expensive 
article, from the enormous consumption of roses in its preparation. It takes 
a prodigious (|uantity of the petals to make an ounce of attar; and to produce 
a ()uart buttle would require, 1 suppose, a heap about as big as 8t. Paul's. 
(^Trifles from my Portfolio, by a Staff Surgeon, vol. i. p. 184.) 

AMERICA. 

Maple Sugar ,— In a former communication I alluiled to the great blessing 
which, thanks to a kind Providence, the people of the middle, western, and 
ndrthern states enjoy, in the c.xcellcnt light-coloured sugar made by them 
very early in the spring, by tapping the sugar uuqtlc tree. Immense quantities 
arc annually made. The following fact on this subject is just published, 
“(leneral Chauncy Eggleton has the most extensive sugar camp in tlic State 
of Ohio; it is situated in Auburn, (icaug-a County. Ilis sugar-house is 
furnished with fixtures and apparatus for manufacturing 500 lb. of sugar daily. 
A reservoir capable of containing 00 or 80 barrels receives the sap, whence 
it is drawn into iron pans placed over a furnace, to he boiled down, and trans¬ 
ferred again to a large kettle for ‘ sugaring off.’ 2700 trees have been tap[>ed 
this year, though the season has not been favourable for making sugar. In 
some seasons he has made as much as 10,000 lb. The quantity made by him 
in one season, three or four years since, brought 1250.” The expense of the 
fixtures, apparatus, and capital, is trifling, conqiared with the requisites for 
the beet sugar manufactory, at which no attenqits have been made in the 
IJiiitei^ States.— J. M. Philadelphia, April IG. 1841. 

Soyal Botanic Garden, Berlin, June 11. 184). — Very near three years 
have passed since I had the pleasure of writing to you. Since that time I 
have seen a good Beal of foreign countries. Before I Icll home, October, 
1838, I mentioned to you that I was preparing for an expedition to the 
Havannah, with the intention of collecting plants, and other objects of natural 
history. Dr. Pfeiffer, the author of the Monograph of Cacte<B, went with me : 
his intention was particularly to discover some new Cacti, and also shells, as 
he is at the same time a good conchologist. Unfortunately he did not find a 







single Cl&ctus, with the cxceptityi of Opiintia hdrrida; but he made a very 
good collection of new land-shells in the short space *of two months. After 
that time he returned home. 1 remained six months longer at Cuba, visited 
several parts of that beautiful island, and went as far as Trinidad de Cuba, on 
the south coast, where 1 got poisoned by cutting a branch of Comocladii 
dicifoHa, which obliged me to return to the Havannab. My face and body 
swelled to an immense size, and 1 had to suffer a great deal. I found nothing 
yety particular at Cuba, but yet I made a pretty good collection. The island 
'is too much cultivated for the I'otanist, and not safe enough to travel alone; 
the Simaroncs, or the runaway negroes, being very dangerous. I wrote for 
new leave, support, and permission to visit South America; which being all 
granted for another year by the government, 1 left Havannab in the end of 
September, 1839, and sailed to New York, the shortest way to get to La 
Guayra'( South America), as there is no opportunity direct from Havannab to 
La Uuayra. 

Nothing need be said about gardening in New York ; ‘the Linntean Botanic 
Garden and Nurseries of W. Prince and Son, at Flushing, being the only good 
establishment: his collection, particularly the trees and shrubs, is pretty rich. 
At Philadi^phia there are more love and taste for garilening. Mr. Buist has a 
most beautiful establishment: it contains a fine collection of good, new, and 
well cultivated plants. Bartram’s Botanic Garden is an old establishment 
(since 1717), famous for some ancient and large tree.s, as Quc'rcus hetcro- 
phylla (Bartram’s oak), 40 ft. high ; Bignonio radicans, 10 ft. high, and 
the stem 14in. in diameter; Cupr&sus disticha, 98 years old, fiO ft. to 70 ft. 
high, stem 4 ft. in diameter. The magnolias and pines arc very fine. My old 
friend, Mr. Brackenridge, was then at TtJo Janeiro; he went as botanist and 
gardener to the United States* exploring expedition to South America. 

After a short stay at New York, 1 sailed for La Guayra, where I soon made 
a good collection of Cacti, orchidcous plants, &c. Some months afterwards I 
went to Caraccas, whence I ascended to the very top of the Cordilleras, the 
Silla de Caraccas, 8100 ft. above the level of the sea, where I found beautiful 
and rare plants, as the Bejaria glauca, /edifolia, Oaultherro odoriita, and many 
ferns and orchideous plants. I next visited the valleys of Aragtia, the famous 
Lake of Valencia, tlie finely situated town of Valencia, and Puerto Caballo, 
where I made good collections. Near Caraccas I found the Galactoddudron 
utile, the cow tree (Palo de Vaca), but on a very difi'erent spot from where 
Alex, de Humboldt and Sir Robert Kcr Porter found it. 1 drank a good 
quantity of the milk, alouftand mixed with water and coffee, and wtts not able 
to distinguish it from common milk. It is very little used by the inhabitants. 
The trees were about 90 ft. high. The young plants which I sent home died 
on the passage. 

At the eml of September, 1840, I left La Guayra, with the intention of 
going by the Orinoko, Rio Negro, and Amazone rivers to Para, the northern 
province of the Brazils. 1 was accompanied by a Brazilian naturalist from 
La Guayra. I went by sea to Cumana, thence by land and river to Cu- 
manaroa. I visited the famous cavern at Caripe (the Cueva de Guacharo), 
and discovered its very end. Baron de Humboldt entered only one third. 
M. Codazzi, who was employed as geographer and naturalist by the govern¬ 
ment of Venezuela,'for making a correct map of the republic, ar^l tc. distin¬ 
guish her lionndaries, &c. &c., explored this famous cavern nearly to its 
termination, but did not pass the little lake which stops the roa^ in the 
cavern. When I came to tjiis spot, the Indians told me thatrno person could 
go any further, and that those who entered the lake would be drowned. 
After more than half an hour’s persuasion, I at last prevailed on them to go 
further; and with the greatest danger we passed the lake (8 ft. deep, upon 
soil: bottom), and mounted the little hill, on the other side of which we again 
met with wafer, and could not advance more than ten minutes, because the 
cavern finishes there in a pointed angle, where only a little water enters, which 
forms the small river running through the whole cavern. The Indians were 
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much pleased with the discovery, as it was sdid amongst them that the -cavern 
ended in the Gulf of Cariaco. The cavern is one of the finest and largest ih 
the world. The quantity of the famous and rare Guacharo bird fSteatoniis) 
is immense, yet it is very difficult to shoot many of them. Tie Indians 
prepare an oil from the young ones. 

Following my journey, 1 went by Aragua to Maturin, both very neat vHI^es 
or towns in the interior of the province of Cumana. I then embarked ‘in , a- 
small canoe, went down the river Guarapiche^rossed the Gulf of Paria, and', 
entered one of the many branches (lanos) orthc Orinoco. I stopped some 
days at Pcdcrn^les, and went up the Orinoco to Barrancas, where I got the 
ague, which prevented me from going any further up the river. I grew worse 
and worse, and was obliged to go to the interior of the province of Guayra 
to a more healthy place. I left, thercibre, Barrancas, and went to Carom, a 
small Indian village, but very healthy place, situated on the river \3aroni, 
famous for cataracts. I recovered very slowly, the fever not leaving me; for' 
which reason I quitted Caroni after a fortnight’s stay, taking the road to 
Upata, the beginning of the Missiones, and (hence I went into the interior as 
fim as Tumereiico. Mr. F. Hamilton, the son of the late English consul at 
Angustura, a young but very rich man, and quite a (ireole, invited me to his 
estates in the Missiones, to make there my collections. After three months’ 
stay at his different places, I left him for various reasons. He got married at 
the time to a young Creole; and I, for ray part, could not get well again, smd 
also found myself terribly cheated by my fellow-traveller. 1 could do nothing 
better than start with my collections of plants, birds, and insects, which were 
now pretty good, for Angustura, where I fortunately .soon found a German 
vessel Imiind for Bremen, in which I took my passage j and after a very 
quick voyage of only thirty-three days, arrived at Bremen, and soon after 
reached Berlin. 

My collection consists of a great number of good and rare things, and a 
gi-i’at many have shown flowers. The plants are described by Dr. Klotzsch, 
who is going to publish them in the Limuca. During my absence great 
alterations had taken place in my country, and the most of them for its 
benefit. I found a new king and new ministers, d have had the honour to 
be received by Ilis Majesty. I intend to publish my travels, and have already 
begun with them ; but it is a hard work for me, as I have little time on my 
hiuids for such an undertaking. If there is any subject connected with my 
pursuits of which you want to liear particularly, please to let me know, and 1 
shall feel the greatest pleasure in coiimiiinicating any information 1 may 
'losses* — Edward Otto. . 


J- 

A nr. III. Retrospective Criticism. 

The Derby Arboretum. — Some weeks since. I received the Derby paper 
containing the long and interesting accoiTbt of the opening of Mr. Strutt's 
Arboretum. The good people of Derby are the more obliged to Mr. Strutt, 
from the circumstance of his munificent gift being made during his lifetime; 
and he eviftces his superior wisdom by so doing, in place of leaving a sum for 
the puqiose in his will, as rich men commonly do. My object in making this 
remark, is, to i|)fluence rich men in this country to follow his example. 
Stephen Girard, a French merchant or rather a Frenchman, but resident here 
since 1777, left,.in 1832, seven millions of dollars to the Corporation of Phila¬ 
delphia, for effecting a variety of purposes, and, among others, for building a 
college for orphans, two millions Being specifically appropriated for this object. 
The trustees are now erecting a marble palace, which had not its equal in 
Athens, according to Steward and llevett’s views (unless I mistake, for it is 
some time since 1 perused them). Great loss has been sustained by the funds 
left, m consequence of the failure of the bank of the United States to pay di- 
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vidends, and to the lamentable depreciation of the stocks themselves. Now, 
had he built the college himself, he might have enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
it filled by the intended objects of his generosity ; but his sole delight was to 
add to his immense wealth. Ills l^atees or heirs cgj|ld not moreover have 
interfered .with his design, whereas they have conimd^ed a suit in chancery 
against the corporation, on the ground that it could not legally be the heir of 
the deceased.— J, M. Philadelphia, Feb. 5. 1841. , 

Plants adapted for a Coiiscrvatirc Wall. —Perhaps yon will allow me to set 
your correspondent T. B. (p.^34.) right, with respect to the list of plants 
furnished by me for a conservative wall. In the first place, he says “ I turned 
with avidity to Mr. Scott’s list, but only to find that such a one as your cor¬ 
respondent Mr. Kent (p. 45.) requires has stiU to be written.” This may be 
true; ^ut 1 did not write expressly for Mr. Kent, but in accordance with a 
wish expressed by the conductor, a month before Mr. Kent’s wishes appeared, 
and which T. B. might have done also: or, if he did not'choosc to do that, he 
might have furnished Mr. Kent with one of a more select description ; as 
the chief end 1 had in view was, to record all the species which 1 knew from 
expericncB could be cultivated with success against such a wall as that at 
Chatsworth, for which T. B. has such a longing. Why did he not wish at 
once for the great wall of t’hina? lie wouhl, at least, have had room, soil, 
and situation at command, and 1 the pleasure of seeing my enumeration 
flourish without the necessity of being crowded upon the short space of seven 
miles. As to the merits of a selection, that is just us it may happen to please, 
for the Same things do not please every body: “ Qui pretend eontenter tout 
le mondc ct son pcrc?” If T. B. will come out of his mask (for 1 hate to 
see a candle under a bushel, or wisdom in disguise, they have a look sus¬ 
picious), and communicate with me, 1 will endeavour to form, under his more 
critical acumen, a list tliat may meet the wishes of Mr. Kent; but I must 
beg to decline any further communication with T. B. incog., lest he should 
turn out to be like Byron's Junius, “ really, truly, noliody at all.” 

Now, with respect to llliciinn floridanum, and Cotoncaster microphylla anil 
rotundifulia, whatever T. B. nmy have ibund them, as regards hardiness, in 
his particular locality, I have nothing to do but ,jnerely ob.scrve en passant 
that I have seen all' three killed to the ground by frost; as also A'rica aus¬ 
tralis and (Salvia aurea last winter in the open border; and Kerrw japonica fl. 
picno much damaged by having its branches killed back above three fourths 
of their length : consequently'they are introduced in the list as requiring slight 
protection, such as ajirojecting coping similar to that at Chiswick, where, by 
the by, there is one of the finest specimens of Cotoncaster microphylla trained 
against the wall that I have ever seen. As to Berbrris and Mahouia, they arc 
introduced as fine plants adapted for a wall without protection, and are marked 
as such with a dagger (f). Bignon/n capreoliita, I allow, is quite hardy, and a 
most desirable ornament to a wall; it is marked in my list as requiring slight 
protection, which, at least, cannot do it any harm. 1 have only a few words 
more to say to T. B. as to his being able “ in a few years” to furnish a list from 
experience, if he had the Chatsworth wall. I make no doubt but that he wants 
the wall, and is likely to want it, as I presume the Duke of Devonshire con¬ 
siders Mr. Paxton competent to make the best use of it; althougli Mr. Kent 
and T. B. would infer that it is but indifTerently clothed: but this is Mr. 
Paxton’s aflhir, not mine. As to the inference that my list is not from ex¬ 
perience, all 1 can say for that is, that I have then thrown away in^ labour, 
and many an hour stolen fram sleep, to cater for the materials, and have been 
sixteen years doing what T. B. would have done better .in a few. However, 
Pdid my besftp present your readers with a bill of fare, which may serve some 
of them to jihan from until T. B. provides them with one deduced wholly 
from experiaicej and which, of course, will throw into the shade the un- 
meritorious production of— John 'Scott. Lower Tooting, June 5. 1841, 
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ORIGINAL 'communications. 

A nr. I. A Gardening Visit to Paris, from June 28. to August 
16. J84>{). By the Conductor. 

{Continued from p. 302.) 

VEnsjTLl.Es .—We witnessed the magnificent sight of the 
grandcs eaux on tlie first Sunday in August, and devoted three 
other days to the pictures and statuary in the palace, the 
kitchen-garden and forcing-ground, and the gardens and nur¬ 
series at the two Trianons. TIte idea of occupying the palace 
as a national museum, open to all France, and, indeed, to all 
mankind, every day in the year, was in accordance w'ith the 
spirit of the age, and such as might have been expected from a 
man of so much sound sense and enlightened humanity as the 
present king. It is a sort of consecration of the labours of 
Louis XIV., or rather of his age, wliich almost reconciles us to 
their enormous' expense. The public garden! were in good 
order; but the geometrical beds did not appear to us quite so 
well supplied with flowers as those in the Palais Royal and at 
Fontainebleau. One scene, however, in the lower part of the 
garden, made ample amends, by being filled up with geraniums, 
petunias, fuchsias, and other plants in pots, after the manner 
of Baron Rothschild’s garden at Surenne. This part of’^the 
grounds, about an acre in extent, is laid out in the natural 
manner; and the turf was green, and in very good order. It 
is surrounded by an irregular bordet oP trees and shrubs, very 
well broken into recesses and projections; and the interior is 
varied by groups. All these bays, and the recesses,! and also 
■the detacimd groups, were bosomed up with plants in pots, 
more especially scarlet geraniums and white petunias. The 
display 'is brilliant, and quite different from anytliing ever seen 
in England. It is greatly admired by the French; but we 
could neither at the lime, nor on reflection since, bring ouri 
mind to approve of it. Our-taste is formed on a different 
model, that of the secluded lawns and glades of English plea¬ 
sure-grounds ; such as are met with, for instance, at Kenwood 
near Hampstead, at Pain’s Hill, and a few first-rate places. Our 
1841_VIII. 3d Scr. oc 
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opinion, therefore, is, that those who admirfe srenery of tfie 
kind described as existing at Versailles, Surenne, and, more or 
less, at ail French villas of any note near Paris, have had their 
taste formed on a peculiar model, and one which is deficient in 
truth and nature. If we continue to insist on this opinion, it is 
because we wish to have^it questioned and discussed by others 
as well as by ourselves, in order ultimately to arrive at the 
truth. 

Near the Grand Trianon, a few acres of ground have recently 
been jaid out in the English manner, by M. Masse, the Director- 
General of the Gardens of the Crown, by the king’s orders. On 
objecting to the round clumps, and stating that, as no fences 
were required, the same effect might have been much better 
produced by single trees placed at irregular distances, so as to 
form connected groups, M. Masse informed us that he said so 
to the king, but that the latter insisted on having clumps, as 
being in better taste ! We could not help thinking, at the time, 
that the king had probably taken his ideas from that passage in 
one of Sir Walter Scott’s reviews, in the Quarterly Review^ 
where he echoes the sentiments of Sir Henry Steuart, in which 
the latter says, “ If masses must be planted in parks .... what 
shape can be adopted more generally pleasing than that of the 
circle, or the otral, or some modification of it ?” With great 
respect ibr the memory of Sir Walter Scott, we cannot allow 
that he set an example of good taste in architecture or garden¬ 
ing, either in his works or in his house and grounds. We have 
no doubt his expressed sentiments in the Quarterly Review, got 
up for effect, as most of his reviews are, have done harm. His 
assertion, in the Quarterly Review for 1827, that the Scotch fir 
commonly sold in nurseries is an inferior variety brought from 
Canada, could never have been made by any person who had 
the^least practical knowledge of the pine and fir tribe. Not 
only is the Scotch pine not a native of any part of America, but 
there is no American pine whatever sufficiently hardy in this 
country to produce cones in the immense quantities which the 
“ mean-looking tree ” iron Canada, which. Sir Walter Scott 
says, “ is called par excellence the Scotch fir,” is said to do. 
The just celebrity of Sir Walter Scott as a novelist and poet, 
however, led the public to place implicit confidence in his state¬ 
ments respecting landscape-gardening and planting, of the prin¬ 
ciples of which he may be said to have known ntJthing. 

The grounds of the Trianon bear,' perhaps, as close a resem¬ 
blance to those of thp retired parts of an English villa as any in 
the neigl^bourhood of Paris; but they are spoiled by too many 
walks being seen at the same time, which detracts from the idea 
of seclusion which ought every where to prevail in such a scene. 
For this reason, in all imitations of the natural, or English, style, 
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there sbotifd s’ddom be any other walk seen by the spectator 
than that on which he is walking. This may always be con¬ 
trived by slight elevations of surface near the walks, or by the 
judicious interposition of evergreen shrubs, as we have hinted at 
in the description of Garden Cottage, Cheshunt, in our preced¬ 
ing volume. We do not say that thm-e are not many cases in < 
which the glimpse of a walk in an invinng situation at a distance 
may not be desirable to invite the spectator onward; on the con¬ 
trary, we hold it as a principle that glimpses of walks, of seats, tem¬ 
ples, ruins, remarkable trees, mounts, or pieces of water, i^hoiild 
frequently be obtained from the walks of extensive grounds, as 
helps to the imagination. Every straight walk in the geometric 
style leads to a terminating object distinctly seen; and every 
winding walk in the natural style exhibits nothing that gives the 
idea of termination : it “ still begins, but never entls.” 

It is remarkable that the mmc of the Englishman who laid 
out the gardens of the Petit Trianon, in the time of Louis XVI., 
is unknown. The queen, Marie Antoinette, is said to have 
dressed herself like a peasant, and spent whole days in that 
character in these grounds, occupied with her dairy and with 
poultry; partly a proof of her unfitness for her situation, and 
partly of the unfitness of the royal office, as it then existed, for 
the condition of humanity. (See Miss Martineau’s admirable 
little work. The Peasant and the Prince.) 

In the collection of trees and shrubs we found a few interest¬ 
ing plants; but, on the whole, it was less complete than we 
expected. 'I’wo or three of the trees which formed part of the 
E'cole of Jussieu still exist, particularly two fine specimens of 
Qi fircus Psei'uio-.Subcr. A cedar of Lebanon, 50 years planted, 
is 65ft. high; A"phedra monostiichya, 5ft. higli. (M. Masse 
informs us that there is one at Toulon 20 ft. high, where* it is 
called Barbe de Jupiter.) Populus heterophylla .grafted oji P. 
fastigiata, it is said, forms a more durable little tree than when 
on its own roots : the stock increases much faster than the 
scion. A hybrid has been raised here between ./uglans r^gia 
and J. nigra, which is very distinct, hothTin the fruit, leaves, and 
smell: it nevertheless matures fruit, from which young plants "■ 
have been raised; a fact which, with others we met with in the 
Bois de tloulogne, induces us to think that several of the 
American species of Carya are hybrids produced by accidental 
crosses^ Many young plants have been raised of y^'lnus cordata, 
which vary so much in their leaves that several distinct varieties 
might be selected*: one resembles the A, subcordata of Meyeif, 
another the vl'lnus communis. There is a curious variety of 
.(Tbies communis, about the size of the Araucaria imbric^ta at 
Kew; and with the branches not frondose, but having brancblets 
depending in curves like those of the plant referred to; and with 
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leaves similarly disposed, but much smaller. Altogether it is a 
very remarkable plant. It has received the name of yi'bies 
communis mucronata. Plnus Cembra succeeds well grafted on 
Pinus sylvestris. We had here a proof that P'nus romana of 
Loddiges and the Horticultural Society’s Garden is the P. calli- 
brica of Vilraorin, Poitean, and other Frencli botanists. Cun- 
ninghamra lanceolata is above 15 ft. high, in a vigorous thriving 
state, and stands out every winter without the slightest protec¬ 
tion. This plant suffers less during the winters of Paris than 
during the London winters, though the former are so much 
colder: the reason probably being, that the air of Paris is so 
much drier than that of London, and also that the wood is 
ripened better from the hotter summers. It seems very probable 
from this, that the Mexican pines could stand the open air well 
in this part of France; an opinion which is strengthened by the 
fact that ^inus australis (P. paliistris Hart.) thrives admirably 
in the Bois de Boulogne, where, 5 or 6 years planted, it is 
nearly 10 ft. high. About London, and at Dropmore, it requires 
protection, at least in severe winters. The purple beech, grafted 
on the common beech, is planted at the base of a south wall, 
and the shoots are trained against the wall, in order to procure 
a straight stem and rapid growth. ^^m5'gdalus incana, against 
a wall, is 12 ft. high. The common Scotch-rose is here clipped 
into the form of cones, 6 or 8 feet high. Quercus sessilidbra 
incana is the same as Quercus pubescens Lod. Cat., and Quercus 
sessiliflora pubescens Arb. Brit. Quercus australis here is a 
variety of Quercus Plex. A'cer crcticum, from the Morea, has 
broad leaves, and is the A'cer coriaceum of Ijod., also raised 
from seed by M. Caniuset in the Jardin des Plantes. A cer 
nionspessulanum latTfblium is the A. lobatum of the Jardin des 
Plantes and of Lod. A. trifidum Thoiiin is the A. rotundifblium 
of the Jardin des Plantes, and A. O'palus of Arb, Brit. The 
Lilas Charles X. is a variety of the common lilac, with the 
flowers in compact racemes. 

In the reserve, or private, flower-garden, near the kitchen-gar¬ 
den at Versailles, we observed extensive supplies of plants for the 
borders, and for decorating the rooms of the palaces during the 
winter season. Immense quantities of violets, lilies of the 
valley, roses, and other flowering Or fragrant plants, are kept 
in pots ready to be forced in low pits heated by dung, smoke in 
earthenware tubes, or by hot water in earthenvtare pipes or in 
copper tubes. 

’ The kitchen-garden at Versailles is one of the most spacious 
in Europe, and we hope it will not be lost sight of in forming 
the new one at Windsor Castle. It is square in form, contains 
about 12 acres, and is surrounded by a broad terrace, 4 or 5 feet 
higher than the area of the garden, and which terrace is occu- 
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pied by a broad carriage walk, and ibe border for the fruit trees 
which clothe the surrounding walls. Exterior to this garden, at 
one angle, is a forcing-ground; and at another is a small garden, 
containing the house which was occupied by the celebrated 
Quintinie, the architect of the garden, and the head‘gar¬ 
dener during the time of Louis XIV. The walls are well 
covered with pear trees, peaches, andfvines; and in the borders * 
throughout the gardens all the best French and Flemish pears 
are cultivated enpgramide or en quenonille, in the manner adopted 
in the Chiswick Garden. One of the crops most extensively 
cultivated is the alpine strawberry, with which the royal table 
is furnished, from, the open garden, from June to October, and 
great part of the rest of the year from- hotbeds. Tfiese straw¬ 
berries in France are preferred to all others; and deservedly so, 
as we think, as far as flavour and duration of crop are concerned 
(see p. 266.). The plants are abundantly supplied with water, 
which is given them overhead even during the hottest sunshine. 
On remarking on this to M. Masse, he observed that it did 
them no harm whatever, and that the extent to which watering 
was obliged to be carried in the garden was so great, that it was 
performed during the whole day. The same thing takes place 
in all the florists’ gardens about Paris. The earlier crops of 
grapes, peaches, plums, &c., had been gathered; but there were 
succession crops in an excellent state. The kinds of grapes 
forced are chiefly varieties of chasselas; but the muscats are 
cultivated for the later crops. The most remarkable circum¬ 
stance, however, ■ connoted with the royal kitchen-garden at 
Versailles, is the mode of cultivating the pine-apple, and the 
success which has attended that mode (see p. 200.). 

There is a house devoted to the Miisa, some plants of which 
have large spikes of fruit; and, if its flavour should be liked in 
France, it will form a most valuable addition to the dessert, as it 
can be cultivated in large quantities with the greatest ease. We 
found here many dozens of pine-apples ripe, or nearly so, and 
others in every stage of progress. Many of the full-grown 
Envilles were as large as any which we have seen during the 
time of Plimley in the forcing dep*artment at Kensington ; and 
many of the plants had large fruit on their suckers, such as we 
have sedli at Wentworth House, and other places, in Britain, 
and in the royal kitchen-gardens at Munich, as described by one 
of the royal gardeners there in our volume for 1829, p. 427. M. 
Masse*, whom we believe to be the third'successor of Quintinie, 
holds the situation of Intendant of the Gardens of the Crow,n, 
for which, from his botanical acquirements and great experience, 
he is eminently well adapted, showed use very attention and the 
very greatest kindness; and gave every explanation that we 
required, during two of the three days that we devoted to Ver- 
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sailles. We take this oppdrtnnity of returning our best thanks 
to M. Masse, and to his foreman in the forcing-ground, who 
furnished us with a plan of a boiler of his invention, well 
adapted for heating where the fuel is of wood. To the 
foreman at the nursery at the Trianon we are also equally 
obliged. 

Close to the khchen-gafden at Versailles are the grounds of a 
villa, which had been laid out and built by Louis XVIII. when 
dauphin, for one of his mistresses. Tliere is an immense cave, 
or grotto, formed of stones brought from the Vorest of Fontaine¬ 
bleau and in frdnt of it a lake, of nearly an acre, surrounded 
by glades of lawn and wood; the whole in,, a stale of utter 
neglect. We did not go intc) the kitchcn-gai den or the house. 
This property, we were informed, w'as sold during the first 
revolutioh for a smaller sum than would now be procured for 
the lead pipes which convey the water to the grotto, if they 
could be dug up. We en(|niied if Louis XVIII. had ever 
come to visit this villa after the restoration, and were answered 
in the negative. This place, when we saw it, was on sale; and 
by an Englishman of taste, and a little property, it might be 
made a terrestrial paradise. 

Neuilly, the private property of the king, is an extensive 
place, with a flat stirface; and, as it a}tpeared to us, rather 
too much cut up with walks, roads, and tiees. There is no 
breadth of effect any where, Theie are one or two good points 
about Neuilly, however, which it may be worth while to mention. 

The unity of a willow scene, as scei^ fiom a wooden bridge, 
and the greenness of the lawn near the house, are both worthy 
of notice The house itself has neither dignity nor eleganee, 
nor can we say that there is any display of good taste within the 
domain. Nevertheless, we love the place on account of the 
esteem and respect which we have for the owner and his family. 
The house is approached by can i.iges on both fi’onts, a practice 
general on the Continent, but happily rare in England ; because 
it strikes at the root of all privacy and seclusion. In every 
country house in England, from the smallest cottage to the most 
magnificent palace, there is* always a public and private front; 
the fiirmer, or entrance front, exhibiting a porch or jiortico, at 
the door of which the stranger knocks, and to which carriages 
drive up; and the garden, or lawn, front, commonly on the op¬ 
posite, but at all events on a dilTcrent, side of tho. dwelling, to 
which no carriages or 'horsemen, nor no stranger on foot, can 
approach without the knowledge of some part of the family. 
Hence, oii this lawn dr garden front, Indies and children may 
walk out at ail hours of the day, unseen and undisturbed by 
visitors who may call at the entrance-front. In our opinion, 
there can be no true enjoyment in a country house that has not 
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a private frpnt, as well. a*s a public one: but we go further, and 
say, that ev6n iP the private carriages and horses of the family 
are allowed to come up the private front, as they are at Neuilly, 
the peculiar privacy of that front is destroyed. 

The road to the principal entrance-front at Neuilly is a straight 
avenue between two straight parallel beds of flowers: which, 
at the time we saw them, were filled m^ostly with geraniums, pe¬ 
tunias, dahlias, and standard roses. Strange as it may appear, 
these beds of flowers are not so offensive to us as clumps and 
borders of shrubs bosomed up with the same kinds of flowers ; 
because in.these beds they are not in pots, but tttrncd out in the 
free soil; and not being shaded by trees, or mixed with them or 
with common shrubs, they have a much greater air of truth. 
The plants in these beds are so far apart that each takes its par¬ 
ticular shape; and some portion of the soil being seenijetween 
them, no doubt is left on the mind of their being planted in it. 
The plants in pots which are employed to bosom up clumps, on 
the other hand, are crowded together in such a manner as to 
present an unvaried surface, and a mass of colours pellmell, as 
Chevreuil observes, which, compared with that of plants grow¬ 
ing apart in a border, is deficient both of variety and truth. 

In 1828 there was a tolerable collection of trees and shrubs 
in the nursery-ground here, which w'e were anxious to examine, 
expecting considerable additions to have been made; but instead 
of this, the numbers were considerably diminished by the ra¬ 
vages, as it was stated to us, of the ver blanc. We found 
Sophbra japonica '))endula beautifully in flbwer; some seminal 
varieties of y^'cer ^latanbides, obtusatum, and monspessulanum. 
obtained from M. Audibert of Tarascon ; and near the river ati 
old plant of tT'lmus effiasa, believed to be thp largest in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris. The tree, at some former period, Itad beer 
cut over, and there are now three immense trunks proceeding 
from the same base. The wood is said to be much heavier and 
more durable than that of the common elm. Among the green¬ 
house plants we found the Philippodcndron regium 10 ft.high, with 
the habit and appearance of the poplar-Jeaved birch; but it is fai 
from belonging to that family, as supposed in our volume foi 
IS'tO, p.5. From a dried specimen kindly given us by M. Jacques 
the royahgardener, it appears to be much nearer J7rticaceas thar 
Amentikece. 

St. €loud. -r- The walks and roads here, as at Versailles ant 
Meudon, were quite free from weeds and* smoothly raked. Thi 
grass, also, was not badly kept, considering that it is a mixtun 
of unsuitable species, among which spring up numerous salvias 
plantagos, and other broad-leaved plants. In the hangin 
woods, the undergrowths have all been cut down, leaving tl 
surface quite naked an^ black from the absence of vegetatioi 
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Had the surface of the ground had any character of regularity, 
and had the trees been at such distances as to form an open 
grove, and to allow the grass to grow beneath, this clearing away 
of the undergrowth would have been justifiable, as creating an 
artificial character wdl adapted to the geometrical style; but at 
present the trees arc too close to admit of the growth of grass, 
and the surface is too iifregular to admit of being reduced into 
regularity without rooting up the trees in some places, and 
burying them too deeply in others. All that can be done, there¬ 
fore, with a wood, under such circumstances, is to cover the 
ground with undergrowths, and especially with evergreens, such 
as yew, holly, box, &c., thinning out the trees, to such an extent 
as to admit of this undergrowth growing with vigour. We 
were anxious to know what was intended by clearing away the 
undergrowth, but could not find the head gardener, and, for the 
same reason, we were unable to see the king’s private garden. 
We afterwards learned that it had reference to the frequent 
attempts on the life of the king; undergrowth being favourable 
to concealment. 

Here, as at some other royal palaces, the roads and court¬ 
yards appear disproportionately large for the buildings, and the 
latter are deficient in architectural display, and particularly in 
light and shade. We should be inclined to try, if possible, and 
narrow the roads and courts by broader margins of turf, and 
where the courts are paved with stone, we would substitute wood 
or asphalte. 

Sceaux. — In our “ninth volume wo have noticed several villas 
at Sceaux, and esjrecially those of the Admiral Tstschigoff and 
the Countess de Bruce; but both these, and all the others 
that we then saw, have changed pi’oprietors. The excellent 
effect of grouping tlie trees in the villa of M. Sartorius is visible 
from the public road ; and presents a succession of scenery very 
different from that of a villa having only the same number of spe¬ 
cies as this one, but, instead of these species being grouped so as to 
show one kind always prevailing in one place, presenting them 
everywhere indiscriminately mixed, so that one part of the 
plantations and shrubbery has exactly the same appearance as 
every other. 

VeiTieres. — The villa of M. Vilraorin is interesting a^ a-beau- 
tiful rural retreat, kept at all times in the highest order, and 
also as exhibiting specimens of most of the horticultural and 
agricultural seetl-bearing plants which are to be procured in 
the commercial house of Vilmorin, Andrieux, and Co. The 
collectiot; of wheats was very numerous, and also those of 
barleys, peas, kidneybeans, and, in short, we may say, of’every 
plant of which seeds are kept in the seed-shops, as well” as of 
potatoes of different kinds for their tubq^s. Among the newest 
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vegetables was Sbolymus hispdnicu^, the roots of which we 
had an opportunity of tasting at M. Vilmorin’s table, and found 
them equal to those of scorzonera. In the kitchen-garden there 
is a very full collection of gooseberries, which was sent tp M. 
Vilmorin by the Horticultural Society in Mr. Sabine’s time; and, 
though no care had been taken to supply the plants with water, 
yet the fruit was nearly as large ak in England, probably 
in part owing to the greater coldness of the present season. 
Among the trees and shrubs we found several species of Ame¬ 
rican oak growing with great vigour, more especially Quercus 
yba, which is rare in France, and very seldom seen in a h*ealthy 
state in England. Q. Taiizin is also here in great vigour; ana 

Q. JS'sculus, known as Q. apennina, w’ith various others. There 
are a number of stools of Crataj'gus arpiifolia, raised from 
seeds received from Washington, some plants of C'. cordata, 
with other American species. We tasted an excellent late 
cherry called Napoleon, which does not appear to have been 
introduced into England; and M. Vilmorin directed our attention 
to another wild cherry with pendulous branches, the fruit ripen¬ 
ing late, and the tree Jin extraordinary bearer. In the shrub¬ 
beries on the lawn are two plants, 10 or 12 feet high, and of as 
many years’ growth, of A'cer creticum; the one with scarcely any 
leaves lobed, and the other with scarcely any leaves entire. In 
the woods M. Vilmorin found t/'lmus montana L., known here 
as (7imus campestris latifolia, with the soft wood of the young 
shoots of a dark red, as already mentioned and, from seedlings 
of llobimVt glutitiosa, he found the common il. Pseud-./^cacia 
with shoots not glutinous. These facts only deserve notice, 
because it has been hitherto customary to give herbaceous plants 
only the credit of coming true from seeth Our belief is, that 

R. glutinbsa is only a variety of R. Pseud-.(4cacia; and, there¬ 
fore, we are not surprised that seedlings raised from it should 
occasionally revert to the original species. It is not, however, 
the less desirable tree for being a variety; and, in short, we 
believe it will be found that all the hardy plants best worth cul¬ 
ture, for use or ornament, ligneous qr lierbaceous, will be found 
to be more or less deviations from the wild species; and almost 
all the handsomest very distinct varieties to be cross-breds, and 
even hybl^ds. 

Belleville. — The village of this name is situated on some of 
the highest ground in the neighbourhood of Paris; and, being 
the resort of the working classes on Sunda’ys and other holidays, 
it is covered with small country houses and guinguettes, or what 
in England would be called tea-gardens. The common lilac is 
here cultivated on a large scale for the sake of the flowers, which 
are gathered and sent to the flower-market. We visited the 
villa of M. Audot, the publisher of the Bon Jardiniere and him- 
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self the author of several useful works on gardening, and were very 
hospitably and kindly received by that gentleman. M. Audot’s 
garden, which may contain an acre or upwards, is interesting 
fron\ the number of objects it contains, and from the good 
account to which it is turned, both in an ornamental and useful 
point of view. There is a garden-house as a study, several 
plant-houses, pits, and frames, and a small farmyard for poultry, 
rabbits, pigs, a cow, &c. In short, there arc few things belong¬ 
ing to a small suburban villa which it does not contain. 

The Elysee Bourbon, and the Hotel of the English Ambas- 
sadori are street houses, with parallelogram gardens, of about 
a quarter of an acre in extent each. The middle of the ground 
is hollowed out lengthwise, and the sides raised and undulated, 
so as to produce a very good effect; and, these sides being 
planted, a shady walk is procured under trees and among shrubs, 
of which, had care been taken at the time of planting, there neeil 
not have been more than one or two of a kind. Nothing more 
can be made of limited pieces of ground of this kind without 
introducing either the Italian terraced, or an architectural, 
garden, or a system of walks crossing each other in grotto-like 
tunnels, by which any small place with a dry subsoil may be 
made to appear many times larger than it really is. 

The only defect in the two gardens mentioned is, that they 
are not united architecturally with the house. Mr. Gordon, the 
gardener of the English ambassador, keeps up a considerable 
collection of greenhouse plants, and has the whole place in good 
order. With the exception of a small room, silvered instead of 
gilt, there is nothing in the interior of the IClysee Bourbon de¬ 
serving of particular notice. I'he meagre ffnishing of the large 
dining-room, one end of which is a mirror without a frame, 
gives.the idea of coarseness and want of taste. The library is a 
very small room; and what is curious is, that the only book¬ 
shelves it contains are in a gallery to which there is no means of 
ascending but by a traji-iadder, which is shut up in a closet, and 
which could not be used either by a lady or an elderly person of 
either sex. 

Nurseries and Florists' Gardens. — The garden of M. Tripet 
Leblanc, 19. Avenue de Breteuil, and that of M. Fion, Ruedes 
trois Couronnes, we found both richly stocked and ii# excellent 
order. In the former there are extensive collections of auriculas 
and carnations; and, indeed, an extraordinary degree of aftention 
is paid to every description of florist’s flowers, as well as to many 
kinds of culinary vegetables and fruits. The garden, though, as 
it were, ^ the heart of Paris, yet from being in an artificial 
hollow, and being surrounded by banks covered with trees and 
bushes, mi^ht be taken for a garden in the suburbs. The 
family of Tripet have been celebrated for their tulips for three 
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generations, as appears by an article’in the Annates de la So- 
ciete de Horticulture de Paris for 1838, p. 355. The garden 
was originally in the Champs-Elysees, and was celebrateTd there 
for its tulips and hyacinths about tlie middle of the last centgry. 
The ancestor of M. Tripet, like the great-grandfather of M. 
Vilmorin, was of a noble and wealthy family, and in both cases 
resorted to culture and commerce, partly from necessity, and 
partly from choice. The jar din d! hiver in M. Finn’s garden, 
or conservatory, as it would be called in this country, was now 
wholly uncovered; but the plants had not yet recovered from 
the effects of the sudden change from the protection and sliade 
of glass to the direct influence of intense solar light. We ob¬ 
served the walks bordered with Lycopodium denticuliitum, as at 
Alton Towers. ^ 

The Jardin des Plantes has undergone important changes 
since 1829, and is now far more complete and in better order 
than ever we saw it. We were kindly shown through the Mu¬ 
seum by Professor Audouin, an enthusiast in everything respect¬ 
ing insects, who showed us his mode of feeding them, each on its 
appropriate species of plant, under glass bells; the shoots on the 
leaves of which the insects feed being protruded through the piece 
of pasteboard on which the bell stands, into a glass of water, by 
which means the leaves are kept perfectly fresh. M. Audouin 
is rearranging the insects in the Museum according to their 
natural families and genera; and, by means of pieces of paper of 
different colours, he shows at a glance the part of the world of 
which the insect is a native. A large building Ifas been erected 
for the geological collection and the library. The building, in 
ouropinion, has little to recommend it exteriorly, and it appears 
too much ornamented within tor a scientific collection ; but of 
this building we shall speak in a future article. The library is 
well arranged; and there is here an arrangement of pamphlets 
and essays or articles on subjects of natural history, such as 
exists, we believe, no where else in the world. In catalogues 
such as that of the Banksian Library, the contents of pamphlets 
and transactions, &c., are analysed apd classed together, so that 
they can be readily referred to, if the books are in th# library; 
but here the essays and pamphlets themselves are taken to pieces, 
and bounA up according to the subjects. The merit of this 
extraordinary degree of knowledge, care, and labour, is due to 
M. Lentercier ;*who informed us that two copies of each pamphlet 
or article is necessary, and that when these could not be pro¬ 
cured in type, then, as a substitute for one copy, he used 
manuscript. Labours of this kind may be compared to rail¬ 
roads to science; since it enables the student of any one topic 
to read everything respecting it in less than the time that would 
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be required to open the books in which it was treated, not to 
speak of the risk of overlooking some of these books. 

The plants under glass in the Jardin des Plantes want the green¬ 
ness, succulence, and vigour of growth of plants similarly circum¬ 
stanced in England, doubtless owing to the dryness of the air, more 
intense solar light, and a mode of management which has not for 
its object to promote vigorous growth and succulence. Indeed, if 
this were the object, the plants would suffer still more than they 
do when turned out into their respective places in the general 
arrangement, because the changes in respect to atmospheric 
moisture and solar light would be still greater than they are. 
We spent three entire days in examining the hardy trees and 
shrubs in this arrangement, and those in the nursery, under 
the care of M. Camuset. The following list includes plants 
which we thought in some way or other remarkable; the order 
is that in which they are planted in the garden, and the author¬ 
ities after the names are those on the garden labels. 

Xaurus Benzinn, as it ripens its wood, stands the winter here better than it 
does about London. 

..4traphaxis undulata is hardy. A. spinosa, b ft. high, covered with flowers, a 
truly beautiful object, and rare. 

Brunnichnr cirrhosa Gcerl., a tendriled climber, a native of Carolina, is 12 ft. 

high, and quite hardy; about London it is only half-hardy, 
i'olygonuin friitcscens, as high as .dtraplili.\is, and beautifully covered with 
cream-coloured flowers. 

Sifria^a spccidsa is the Synnga rothoma^nsis of Arb. Brit. 

JFraxinus floribunda IVal. is O'rnus floribunda of Arb. Brit. 

F. O^rnus viridis Michy. is F. aincricana viridis Arb. Brit. 

F. rotundifolia is O'rnus rotundifolia Arb.^Brit. 

F. monoph/lla is F. excelsior heterophylla Arb. Brit. 

F. atrovirens is F. excelsior atrovirens Arb. Brit. ^ 

Vitex arborea Box. is a vigorous-growing plant, with broad leaflets, dentate, 
and of a much paW green than those of F. il'gnus castus or F. incisa. 

F. ineisa Lam. has the leaflets long, narrow, and deeply cut; it is here £ ft. 
high, and beautifully in flower. 

F. jl'gniis c&stus is 16ft. high, flowering profusely, and very beautiful. 

F. .d'gnus c4stus var. latifdlius is 4 ft. high. 

Cailicarpa americhna L., a native of Virginia, nearly hardy. 

S&lyia. nahiitzidna Jac. 

S. BcabriuKcula 2jam., 2 ft. h’gh. 

.S^idcrltis c|^tica !>., 4 ft. high. 

Phldmis fruticosa and P, f. ancustifolia, 4 ft. high. 
iSolanum glaucoph^llum, 4 ft., hardy. 

2/^ciuai afruffl kept in pots, and taken in every winter. ' *' 

L. boerhaavi(^d£um is. the Crabdwskia boerhaavu^/ia of Arb. Brit. 

L. europse'um, leaves long and green; L. ruthenicum, leaves succulent, re¬ 
sembling those of L. &UD 1 ; L. barbarum, 10 ft. high, the species common 
in British gardens; L. chinense, leaves larger than those of any other 
species; L. chilense, leaves narrow, with short petioles. 

Sideroxylop /ycidides leaves twice as long as those of S. 'tenax L. 
Diospyros virginihna, 30 ft. high ; 1). calycina, D. angustifblia, D. pubcscens, 
and D, lucida, are all obvious seminal varieties of iJ. virginiana. 

Halesia dSptera, 4 ft. high. 
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Artemisia procera Willd,, 5 ft. high; A. raWtina, a more vigorous-growing 
plant than A. .Ibrotanum, and equally hardy. 

Curnus sibirica is Cornus &lba sibirica Arb. Brit. 

^'sculus ohiounsis Mic/ix. had no fruit; but we believe it to be the true 
species rather than the plant in the Ilort. Soc. Garden, from the ^lose 
resemblance of its foliage to that shown in Michaux’s figure, and also 
because Michaux himself assured us that it was correctly named. 

JE. hi'imilis is P4vi« flava Arb. Brit. 

A'cer Lobelii, an exceedingly handsome specimen, 20 ft. high, is the A. 
^latandides Lobelo of Arb. Brit. 

A. dissectum Hort. is A. yilatandides dissectuni, a very rcmarkiiblc and ap¬ 
parently free-growing variety. 

A. coccineum is A. rubrum var. Arb. Brit. 

A. lobatum Bosr, a very distinct variety, or rather hybrid, with invariably three 
pointed lobes which induces us to refer it to Acreticum; leaves.not 
velvety beneath. 

A. neapolitanura, a native of the South of Italy and Hungary, &c., is A. ob- 
tusatum Arb. Brit. Leaves velvety beneath. 

A. hybriduin Bose, a vigorous-growing plant, apparently between A. obtu- 
siituin and A. Pscudo-Piutanus. Leaves very slightly velvety beneath. 

A. O'palus, A. opulifoliuin, A. rotundifoliuui, are all varieties of A. obtusatum. 
We have no doubt of this, having been convinced of it after examining 
the plants under the care of M. Camuset, and having heard his ex¬ 
perience on the subject of these acers. In some of these varieties the 
leaves are scarcely at all velvety beneath. 

A. opulifdlium. Leaves small and five-lobed. 

A. nionspessul.anum is A. creticum var. coriacenm Arb. Brit. 

yilia jilatyphylla Vent, is 7’. europae'a grandifldra Arb. Brit. 

1'. pubescens Vent, is T. americana pub^scens Arb. Brit. 

T. argentea II. P. is T. europae'a alba Arb. Bril., a native of Hungary. 

T. mississippiensis H. P. is T. americana var. Arb. Brit. 

T. heterophyila Vent, is T. americana var. Arb. Brit. 

inimarix indica WitUl. is T. giillica Arb. Brit. 

Jiibes. The currants, gooseberries, and y'cliow and red blossomed sorts, arc 
mixed instead of being arranged in sections. They are much in want of 
*■ revisal. 

Nitrilria Schbberi, 5 ft. high, nnd*Very handsome, ., 

Nesm'o flilicifdlia H. B. et Kunth, the Hcimia ndicifolia Link Otto and Arb. 
Brit., is ft. high, and stands the winter, as does N. myrtifdlia. . 

Jlfhlus sempervirens Besf. is ilialus coronaria sempervirens Arb. Brit. 

Pyrus dseagnifblia Pat. is P^rus communis var. elmagnifolia Arb. Brit. 

P. indica Wal. is P. variolosa Arb. Brit. 

Cratas'gus latifolia is Pyrus .d'ria latifolia Arb. Brit. 

C. flabellata Bose is C. coccinea var. maxima Arb. Brit. 

C. «orbifblia H. P. is Pj^rus spuria Arb. Brif. • 

C. glauca Wal. is Stranvae'sirt glaucescens Arb. Brit. 

C, Chamasmespilus .foe. is Pyrus Chamoemdspilus Lindl. and Aib. Brit, 

C. y>yrifdli» is Pyrus arbutifolia Arb. Brit. 

C. spicatalniH. is Anwliincbier (Jvalis Arb. Brit. 

C. corymbosa //. P. is Pyrus .d'ria cretica Lindl. and Arb. Brit. 

C. orbJlifolia Lmm. is Pyrus grandiiblia Limit, and Arb. Brit. 

iliespilus constantinopoutana Godefroy is Pratae'gus heteroph^lla Flugge and 
Arb. Brit. 

M. Azarblta is C. Azardlus Arb. Brit. 

M. latifolia Pair, is C. yjyrifolia AU. amf Arb. Brit. 

M. spathulata is Cratse'gus spathulata Elliot and Arb. Brit. 

M. odor^ta is Cratae'gus orientMis Bose and Arb. Brit. 

M, tomentdsa Pair, is C. parvifdlia Ait. and Arb. Brit. 
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M. stipulttcea is Cratae'gus sti^ulacea Arb. Brit. 

M, tanacetiioUa is C, tanacetiiulia Arb. Bril, 

M. corallina H. P. is C. cordata Arb. Brit. 

AI. coccinca is C. coccinca Arb. Brit. 

M. ^yrit'dlia H. P. is C. punctata Arb. Brit, 

M. i^runifolia is C. criisgalli /^runifulia Arb. Brit. 

M. Celamia is C. tanacctifolia Lec«'»a Arb. Brit, When we gave the plant 
this name, we believed, as we were informed, that it was a seedling raised 
by Mr. Lee: we shall restore its true name in the second edition of Arb. 
Brit, and in a supplement. In the meantime we have done this in the 
catalogue of the Derby Arboretum. 

Af. fissa Pair, is C. Aronia Bosr and Arb. Brit. 

M. fli^belliita Bose is C. coccinca var. m4sima Arb. Bril. 

M. caroliniana Poir. is C. Hava. 

M. lobiita Bose is M. Smitlm Arb. Brit. 

M. lijcida is C'ratm'gus €rus-g411i liicida Arb. Brit. 

M. aHTinis is Cotone&ster affinis Arb. Brit. 

A/. racemiHora is Cotoncaster vulgaris laxiflora Arb. Brit. 

M. eriocarpa T>ec. is Cotoncister vulgaris var. tomcntdsa Arb. Brit. 

M. /axifolia is Cotoncaster rotundifdlia IVot. and Arb. Brit. 

M. laxiHora Jacq. is Cotoncaster vulgaris laxiflora Arb. Bril. 

M. Oliveria'wa Dum. is aj)parently a variety of the common hawthorn ; but 
as the plant was not in a healthy state, it may, as Dumont conjectures, 
be a variety of Cratae'gus tanacctifolia. 

Cratae'gus frigida is Cotoncaster frigida Arb. Brit. 

M. purpurea and Al. Cyracantha arc CVatm'gi. 

Prunus 11. P. is in general Cerasus Arb. Brit, 

P. grm'ca H. P. is Cerasus Alahdteb var. Arb. Brit. 

P. incana is Amygdalus incana Arb. Brit, 

Am^gdalus gedrgica is A. nana var. Arb. Brit. 

Duvaua dependeus is as hardy as about London. 

Ptelea trifoiiuta, 25 ft. high, a very fine specimen. 

J'uglansytaxinifolia is Pterocarya caucAsica Arb. Frit. 

Pudnymus latifdlius, a very liandsome specimen, 12 ft. high. 

Hartogia capensis H. P. is Cerasus Lairrocerasus angustifolia Arb. Bril. 

Plex Cassine, a vigorous plant, quite hardy. 

Paliiirus aculeatus Lmn. Paliiirus australlS Arb. Bril. 

Ceanothus azurcus is in flower as a bush, in the open garden, and requires no 
protection during winter. 

Aidrus 4lba var. italica has the soft wood of the current year’s shoots of a 
dark red ; but there is no exterior indication of this, and it can only be 
found by removing a portion of the bark. 

AI, constantinopolititna is a variety of Af. 41ba. 

CTlmus campdstris latifolia is U. montilna Arb. Brit. 

U. crispa H. P, is U. montuHa cfispa Arb. Brit. 

U. pedunculata Frey, is marked a native of France, and may possibly be the 
U. cflTusa of the Hort. Soc. Garden and the Arb. Brit.; but whether it 
is a native or not is uncertain, 

D. exoniensis is the U. montana lastigiata Arb. Brit. 

U, americana is without doubt the eitiisa Arb. Brit., and quite different from 
the U. pedunculata mentioned above. The leaves of this ^edes, both 
in England and France, have a tinge of red on the veins. From speci¬ 
mens received from Dr. Torrey, we believe this plant to be correctly 
• named. ^ 

U. pyramidkta is U. campestris pyramidata, a very distinct variety, with a 
conical haoit. 

Celtis mississippMnsis Bose, very distinct. 

Salix acuminata is S. alba Arb. Brit. 

Populus tr4mula is P. alba Arb. Brit. 
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P. nivca Fischer is P. dlba var. Arb. Brit. 

P. graj'ca 11. 1’. is P, treniiiloides Arh. Brit. 

P. Hudsontnna Mich, strongly resembles P. nigra Arb. Brit., and may possibly 
be only a variety of it, in which opinion l^chaux concurs. 

P. virginiana, the Peuplier 8uisse, is the P. monilifera Arh. BrU,\ the , male 
plant is distinguished from the female by the petioles of the leaves being 
rod. 

P. canuddnsis is P. monilifera var. Arh. Bril. 

P. ontaridnsis Desf. is P. candicans Arb. Bril. ‘ 

P. cdndicans H. P. is P. balsamifera Arb. Bril. 

P. suaveolens Pucher is P. balsamifera suaveolcns Arb. Brit. 

B&mX-A pontica H. P. is B. pap^'racea II. K., and Arb. Brit. 

B. articacfolia is B. alba nrtiemfolia Arb. Brit. 

B. daiccarlica is B. alba dalcearlica Arb. Brit. 

.d'lnus communis II. ”. is A. glutindsa Ga-rt. and Arb. Bril. 

(judrciis crinita Bose is Q. C'drris Arb. Brit. 

<i. prasina Bose is Q. sessiliHora Arb. Brit., with leaves glaucous, small, and 
on long petioles. , 

<2. Tatizin Jiosc is (2. /’rinos Arb. Bril. 

<2. Tumeri, a specimen IsJ ft. hmh. 

(2. /Jdbur iViUd. is Q. pedunciiluta Arh. Brit. 

Platanus orientMis is P. occidentalis Arb. Brit. 

Pinus Banksifljw is P. sylvestris Arh. Brit. 

P. luitis Mich, is P. inops Arb. Brit. 

P. inops Mich, is P. serdtina Arb. Brit. 

P. excclsa is P. longifdlia- Arh. Brit. 

It will be observed that among the foregoing names affixed to the plants in 
the Paris garden, the greater number arc legitimate synonymes, though there 
uic some, as for example, the six last, which are names erroneously applied. 

M. Camuset is the chef ot that department of the Jardin des Plantes which 
may be calleil the nursery, as his duty is to propa^tc all the more hardy 
species of trees and shrubs by seeds or otherwise, for distribution among the 
provincial gardens, .aiid for making exchanges with foreigners. Having been 
nearly fifty years in the garden, he has had great experience in raising trees 
and shrubs from seed, and knows the origin and history of many alleged 
species and varieties. He has raised a number of seedling robinias, some of 
which are in Mr. Uivers’s catalogue, and chiefly from the seeds of the original 
tree brought to Europe and planted by Vespasian Robin in this garden in 
1635. 

The following memorandums were chiefly made on the spot:— 

Clematis cylindrica CamiizM, raised by M. Camuset in 1838, diflers from the 
species, in having bell-shaped purple flowers, whereas in the species they 
are of a somcwiiat bluish purple. 

Mahons ylquifulium is as hardy in the climate of Paris as the common box; 
and is therefore of great value, there being so few evergreens which will 
stand through the winter in that climafe. 

.d'cer saccharinum var. nigrum differs from the species in the leaves not being 
in the slightest degree velvety beneath; it is exceedingly difficult to pro- 
pagatef and unites with difficulty when inarched. 

A. rubruin grafted on A. Psefido-Z-'ldtanus invariably forms a bulging protu¬ 
berance imipediatcly above the graft. Seeds from an old plant of A. 
monspessuliinum have produced A, creticum, A. coriaceum. A, hetero- 
phyllnm, and other varieties. M. Camuset pointed out plants containing 
leaves with long petioles and five lobes, an^d other leaves with shert 
petioles and three lobes, on the same branch, some of which we brought 
with us, as a proof that the Montpelier and Cretan maples are essentially 
the same species. He also showed us on the same seedling, from the 4ree 
mentioned, coriaceous leaves 1 ^ in. broad, and others not half an inch 
broad. From the same seedlings, there were some plants with scarcely 
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any of the ledres lobed. From a patch of seedlings of about twenty 
plants, being all that had come up from fifty seeds of A'cer Lobcia sown, 
two plants were the genuine species, yilatanoides, without the bark 
being in the slightest degree striated. Seeds of A. rubrum have pro¬ 
duced plants of A. sanguineum, which has the leaves very glaucous 
bencadi/ of A. coccineuni, which nearly resembles A. sanguineum; and of 
, A. eriorarpon. A. obtusiitum occasionally produces A. h^bridum ; and 
A. opulifblmm. produces A. O'palus, A, obtusatum, and other similar va¬ 
rieties, to none of which names have been given. A. Pseiido-Platanus 
has given A. trilobatuni. A. lobatum is a veigr distinct variety, but M. 
Camuset does not know its origin. A. corihceum was found in 1830, in 
a bed of seedlings of A. monspcssulanum, and from that plant all others 
bearing this name sent from the Paris garden have been raised by grafting. 

JS'sculus rubicunda, planted among other trees taller than itself twenty-five 
years ago, has a trunk not 4 in. in diameter ; but another plant of the 
same species, planted in a more favourable situation on the same day, has 
a trunk above 18 in. in diameter, and a magnificent head. 

Fitis vulpina, the fox grape, has the male and female on different plants, and 
the female has invariably the larger leaves, ahd is the stronger plant. 

AUantus glanduiosa was planted near the museum in 1 793, by citizen Thouin, 
then director general of the garden, and professor of culture, who named 
it the tree of liberty, which name it still retains among French gardenei's. 

£uunymus nanus Sie6., grafted standard high on the common euonymus, 
forms a singularly handsome plant, and is never touched by insects like 
the other species. 

f'eanothus amcricanus L., raised from seed, exhibits various varieties, with 
white and blue flowers. 

Virgllia liitea Mic/i. The original plant brought over by Michaux is 30 ft. high, 
with a head 34 ft. in diameter, and is now covered with legumes, forming 
a singularly handsome object. 

C^tisus alpinus purpurascens, M. Camuset believes to be a hybrid seedling, 
which had been bought by hL Adam, among a number of other seed¬ 
lings ; the custom of the nurserymen at Vitry being to pm-chase seedlings 

* in (|uantities, ahd grow them a year or two fur sale. This, M. Camuset 
thinks, is a much more rational mode of accounting for the origin of this 
hybrid than that of supposing that a shoot from the margin of a dormant 
eye had produced it ^ and, in this upinlbu, in the absence of ail positive 
evidence, we concur. Of course this does not account for the very sin¬ 
gular anomaly of C. L. purpurascens separating, as it were, into the two 
original parents. Mr. Herbert’s hypothesis will be found in our pre- 
ceeding volume, p. 289. and p. 381., and M. Poiteau’s in the current 
yoliime, p. 58. 

Robihta Pseud-^lckcia has produced, with M. Camuset and other cultivators, 
several varieties which are not yet in cultivation in the trade; in short 
every bed of seedlings shows,, varieties more or less distinct. M. Camuset 
has named K. P. longipetiolata, R. P. longispina, R. P. macrophyila, and 
R. P. Norionuiner, with yellow foliage, after a cultivator of that name. 

R. idscdsa, with M. Yilmorin, has produced plants not in the slightest degree 
diff’erent from R. Pscild-iilcacia. 

Gledltschia triaednthos L,, from seed, has produced 6. indrmis, G. macra- 
edntha, and G. ferox. G. cdspica and G. sindnsis seem distinct; but 
this genus varies so very much that M. Cmnuset is uncertain what are 
species and what are varieties. 

iim^gdalus nana has produced A. gedrgica Dec. and A, campestris Ser. 

A. mckna {ff'oduces abundance of small red fruit. 

A. Pdrsica flore pleno, the common double<41owered peach, produces abundance 
• of fruit, the nuts of which invariidily produce plants bearing double 
flowers; a fact which seems to show that varieties of peaches come 
tolerably true from seed. Hence, in some situations where the soil is 
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very shallow and dry below, and economy a main olgect, it*might be ad* 
visable to renew the peach trees on a wall, by planting the nuts where 
the plants are finally to remain. 

The Peche d’Espagne, or wild peach, produces double flowers, which inva¬ 
riably appear fifteen days later than those of the common doable-flowered 
peach. This seems a very desirable variety with a view ti*. prolonging 
the season of double peach blossom, and we arc not aware of its being in 
,, British gardens. Were French postage's cheap as that of Britain, 
cuttings might estsily be sent by letter in the budding season!' 

.drmeniaca nepalcnsis is nothing more than the common apricot. 

C'erasus borealis and C, ^ersicifulia are the same. 

(’. hyeniiilis is the same as C. nigra. 

C. grte'ea is a variety of C. Mahnlvb. 

Prunus rcclinuta is a variety of the common plum, and is the same as P. 
nigra. 

P. Padus has jiroduced a variety with spotted leaves, like those of aucuba. 
Cratse'gus Crus.galli jialicifdlia has produced seedlings with broad spatulate 
leaves, deeply notched. 

Kibex has varied exceedingly from seed. i?. cereura has produced deep green 
leaves, three or four times larger than those of the species. R. pal- 
matum,/il. macroc&rpum, R. aureuni, R. liiteum, and R. tenuiflorum are all 
]>ro(luced from the same seed. 

8ymphoricaq)us racemosus has produced a variety which retains the fruit all 
the winter, and is very distinct. It ought to be procured by British 
nurserymen. 

Xliospyros virginiilna has produced several varieties ; and M. Camuset thinks 
all the American kinds may be reduced to one species. 

F’cAxinus omcricaua produces numerous varieties from seed. 

A/orus alba itkiica has, us already mentioned, the soft wood, or alburnum, 
of the young shoots red. Whether this is peculiar to M. 61ba it&lica, or 
constitutes a subvariety or a variation of the Italian mulberry, M. 
Camuset is uncertain. 

Maclilrrt aurantiaca bears fririt every year ; but, the m*ile plant not having yet 
produced flowers, the fruit does not ripen, 
f/'hnus campestris tortuosa is the only elm which grows freely by cuttings, 
•md is always so propagated in France. The tree is much prized in 
France for the timber; which, having the grain ot fibres very much twisted, 
will not split, and is therefore much used for the naves of wheels. 

IJ, campestris latifolia, the U. montana of Baub., has, as before statcd,'been 
found with the. alburnum of the young shoots rcxl, like that of A/orus 
alba italica, and this variation is continued by grafting. 

Celtis Tournefortii and C. oricntalis arc considered the same. 

Fdpulus grte'ea, grandidentiita, trepida, and tremula are varieties of one and 
the same species. 

P. monilifera, canadensis, ietulifolia, undulhta, and probably P. nigra, are, 
perhaps, essentially the same species. 

P. vistuiensis, which produces finely.veined wood, much used for small cabinet- 
worK in j^rlin, is P. nigra. 

Pinus Laricio is 7S ft. high. 

We olnit givhig the dimensions of a number of large speci¬ 
mens of trees in'the Jhrdin des Plantes, as they were taken by 
M. Camuset in 1837, and forwarded to us ^y Professor Mirbel,* 
and will be found in their respective places in the Arboretum. 

Fontainebleau.’ — July 29. to 31. MM. Vilmorin and Poiteau 
accompanied us to Fontainebleau by the diligence, and we re¬ 
turned by the Seine. Between Paris and Ris the soil is deep, 
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rich, and covered with heavy crops of wheat, potatoes, clover, 
and beans. Beyond Ris we pass through vineyards containing 
some standard peaches, which, in the time of Henry IV., sup¬ 
plied the Paris market, till, in the time of Louis XIV., peaches 
began to be grown against walls at Montreuil. Enter the 
Forest of Fontainebleau, and pass some fine old oaks and beeches; 
the oaks all Qu^rcus sess'iliflora. The blanks in the forest are 
carefully filled up with Piims sylvestris, poplars, and various 
other trees, according to the nature of the soil and the character 
of.th? surface. The ground in various places previously prepared; 
and after planting it is kept tolerably clear of weeds. Arrived 
at the town, we immediately called on M. oouchet, the royal 
gardener, a most intelligent and obliging man, who showed us 
every thing under his care. The English garden here, being in 
a low situation, with abundance of water, the turf was of a 
deeper green than in most of the places about Paris. The trees 
have grown rapidly, and attained a large size; but they were 
much crowded. A great many fine specimens of Populus moni- 
Hfera, both male and female; the latter produce abundance of 
seeds, from which young plants rise in great quantities. A 
variety of horsechestnut, with a fastigiate head, crowded with 
straight ascending shoots. The reserve garden here is richly 
stocked with plants, both in pots for supplying the palace in 
the autumn and winter, and in the open ground for the borders 
of the ancient garden in front of the palace. Lechenaultm for- 
mosa is grown in great quantities, traii^gd to a single stem, and 
flowers the greater part of the year. Phylica rricoldes, so 
treated, is in flower throughout the winter. We never saw 
plants better grown than they are in this reserve garden, which 
is under the care of M. Souchet’s son; and the merit is the 
greater, as the pits and frames are of the slightest and most 
temporary construction. 

The orange trees here are in a better condition than any 
which we saw in France. The foliage is of a deep green, the 
shoots vigorous, and the heads large and handsome. The soil 
they are grown in is loan, enriched with rotten dung or leaf 
mould; and they are placed in the summer season in a situation 
shaded by lofty trees, which, we apprehend, is the cause of the 
deep green of the leaves. Their <^igorous growth M. Souchet 
attributes to their being properly supplied with water in the 
mowing season, and not having too much when they are in a 
dormant state. In many cases, he says, orange Irees are watered 
‘abundantly, and yet the main body of the soil is never pene¬ 
trated by it, which he takes care shall always be the case. The 
trees are kept through the winter in a stable, with very little light, 
and no fire-heat. 

The geometric garden is a square, surrounded by a broad 
terrace, raised about 5 ft. and containing a double arcade of 
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lime trees, from which the garden is seen to very great advan¬ 
tage. The interior of the square is laid out in four rectangular 
figures, with a large square basin and fountain in the centre. 
The rectangular figures have borders about .5 ft. broad^ with 
gravel walks about 3 ft. broad, within. The borders are planted 
with perennial and annual herbaceous plants, in large, hand-* 
some, distinct bushy plants; the greater part of which being in 
full flower when we saw them, the effect was splendid. Among 
the flowers which were most showy were, the common double 
pot-marigold, double feverfew. Petunia phoenicea and^ nycta- 
giniflora, phloxes, Antirrhinum majus, /beris umbellala alba 
and viohicea; and we noticed besides, .flesperis matronalis, Va¬ 
leriana rubra, Aconitum variegatum, /Temerocallis flava, Calli- 
stcma sinensc, Al^ssum saxdtile, Veronica virginiana. Campanula 
Medium, Pasoaia oiHciniilis, Dianthus barbatus, and a few others. 
The shrubs were few, chiefly //ibiscus syriacus, pruned into 
regular shapes, and placed at distances of 20 or 30 feet apart. 
Nothing which we saw in France, in the way of flowers, surpassed 
the beauty of these borders. The interior of the compartments 
is sown with Festiwa ovinn, without any mixture whatever of 
other grasses or plants; and, notwithstanding that the soil is a 
very tlry sand, and is never w'atered, the closeness and compact¬ 
ness of the turf were, to us, truly astonishing. It was only 
deficient in colour, which was brown rather than green. M. 
Vihnorin informed us that he had sent specimens to London 
some years ago, which were compared with the specimens in the 
herbarium of Linnams, and found to be the true F. ovina. 


Among the lime trees which composed the double arcade on 
the terrace, there is one which has the trunk 
entirely deprived of its bark for the space of 
about 2 ft., and which has been known to be 
so for thirty years. It still continues to live, 
though not so vigorous as the others. Fig. 51. 
is a sketch of it made on the spot by M. 

Poiteau, who, with the Inspector of the Forest, 

M. Marrier de Bois d’Hyver, accouifts for its 
living by supposing the sag to ascend through 
the interior of the trunk; the only chance, in- 
deed, by^which it could ascend. 

There was formerly a large royal kitchen-garden here; but 
that is now niuch reduced. There remains, however, a wall (la 
treille royale) covered with vines, to which an addition has 
lately been made, so that the total length is now 702 toises, br 
upwards of 4200 ft. Some part of the wall is 20 ft. high, and 
the remainder about 12 ft. The vines are chiefly trained in the 
manner of those at Thomery, described in one of our earlier 
volumes. Nothing could exceed the.health of the slants, or 
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perfect manner in which they were trained and managed under 
the direction of the kitchen-gardener. 

The border in front was about 12 ft. wide, not cropped, but 
protected from being trod on by a low trellis, also covered with 
vines. One use of this trellis, we were informed, was to afford 
' a few grapes to the passers by, that they might not be tempted 
to take any from the wall. The wall is of stone, rough-plastered, 
and covered with a wooden trellis, to which the vines are tied 
with willow twigs. The coping of the wall is of flat tiles, and 
projects about 1 ft. to throw off the rain, which would otherwise 
take off the bloom from the fruit, and render it unsightly at 
table. For the same reason, the ground at the base of the wall 
is covered with vine leaves and prunings to the breadth of about 
18 in., to prevent the rain which drops •from the coping from 
splashing the grapes on the lower lines of the trellis, the bunches 
of which reach within a few inches of the soil. The kind of 
grape planted is chiefly the Chasselas ; but there are also some 
Muscats, and other kinds, but none, we believe, of either the 
Muscat of Alexandria or the Black Hamburg. A peculiar 
kind of mousetrap, of very small size, is inserted at intervals 
between the trellis and the wall. The ver blanc is here, as every 
where else, troublesome in the border. 

We were conducted through the most interesting parts of the 
Forest of Fontainebleau by the Inspector-General, M. Marrier 
de Bois d’Hyver, already mentioned, 'fins gentleman possesses 
a scientific knowledge of trees and shrubs, and of every part of 
forest management; and he is, besides, enthusiastically devoted 
to the subject. Previously to proceeding to the forest, he 
showed us a map of the whole, including the palace and gar¬ 
dens, as they existed' before the time of Le Notre, by which it 
appears that the interior of the compartments of the flower- 
garden, which are now covered with Fesliica ovina, were at that 
time laid out in parterres of embroidery. Le Notre had simpli¬ 
fied the design ; judging, perhaps, that the parterres of em¬ 
broidery were too distant from the eye to produce their proper 
effect. M. Bois d’Hy vei^ showed us his specimens of indigenous 
woods, and also several pieces of furniture made of the common 
jimiper, from trees which afforded l)oards from 6 in. to 9 in. in 
width. We also tasted at his table a very excellent frkgrant 
spirit, made from the berries of Cerasus Padus and C. Mahalcb^ 
the flavour of which was somewhat like that of kirSchwass'er. In 
proceeding through the forest, we saw numerous trees of Plnus 
Ijaricio grafted on /J. sylvdstris, numbers of which are 50 ft. 
high, bearing cones. P. 5tr6bus, P. pumilio, and P. Cembra 
are also Rafted on P. sylvestris, and doing well. There are 
in the forest about 3000 hectares (about 7000 acres) covered 
with pines, and about 20.hectares on which the P. Laricio is 
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grafted. The remainder of the forest is covered with ind^nous 
oaks (Q. sessiliflora), beeches, birch, trembling poplar, and in 
some places with shrubs or low trees, such as C^rasus Padus, 
Phamnus (different species), Curnus, Juniperus, CTlexv &c. 
The forest is intersected with avenues and public roads in all 
directions, some of them the great routes of the country, and* 
others made expressly for the convenience of managing the 
forest. All the latter are open to the public, and form agreeable 
rides or walks; which, according to their direction, the season of 
the year, or the hour of the day, are either open and exposed 
to the sun, open and in the shade, or arched over with trees. 
All these roads and alleys, as far as we saw them, were in excel¬ 
lent order; the sand being hoed and raked, and the grass of the 
green alleys mown. 'Most of the broad alleys have small side 
avenues, like the side ailes of a church, separated from the main 
alley by rows of trees, which are different in different alleys, 
according to the nature of the soil. There are some handsome 
avenues of Platanus occidentalis, others of AilAntus, of Robinta, 
of Gleditschm, of poplars of various kinds, of birch, of alder, 
and even of Scotch pine. The management of the forest, as 
described to us by M. llois d’Hyver, appeared admirable. The 
most rigid economy is preserved in every thing, and every thing 
is turned to profit in some way or other. For example: there 
are certain parts of the forest covered with heath, without trees, 
and these are gradually being sown with seeds of the Scotch 
pine or P. Laricio. The seeds are first sown on the heath, and 
then the latter is sold to the inhabitants to be pulled up as fuel. 
The act of pulling up is found to be a sufiicieut stirring^f the 
soil, and covering for the seeds; so that the sowing is the entire 
expense. The seed is procured from cones gathered in the 
forest at so much per bushel; and the cones, after being de¬ 
prived of the seeds, are sent to Paris, and sold as a fuel of 
luxury, fur more than the cost of gathering them and taking out 
the seeds. 

All the labour performed in the forest is let by the job; and 
the reason why the alleys of every kifid are in such excellent 
order is, that the keeping of them is let out to different persons, 
who vie with one another in keeping what is under their charge 
in high ifrder. The grafting of the jiines, which was commenced 
by M. de Larminat, the predecessor of M. Bois. d’Hyver, as 
noticed in the Bon Jardinier for 182G, in the Gardenet^s Maga¬ 
zine, vol. ii. p. 63., and the Arboretum Britannicum, vol. vi. 
p. 2130., is carried on to the extent of some thousands annually; 
not by gardeners or regular foresters, but merely by the guards 
of the forest, whose business it is throughout the year to peram¬ 
bulate the forest to detect trespassers. Hence this grafting costs 
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nothing, as these men must be paid at any rate for their services 
as guards of the forest. 

Thmnery, —This village is situated on the banks of the Seine, 
and covers the lower part of a slope, having a north aspect. It 
is, nevertheless, well sheltered from the north winds, by a con¬ 
tinuous ridge on the opposite bank of the Seine, which directs 
the north winds complete!*/ over the village. No south wind 
can touch it, because that is thrown o(F from the upper part of 
the bank of which the village forms the lower part; and it is 
protected from the east and west winds by the winding of the 
Seine and its accompanying banks. These circumstances have 
the effect of placing Thomcry in a basin, sheltered on every 
side; but which, nevertheless, does not retain the cold air which 
descends /rom the high grounds, because that is carried off by 
the current of the river. Hence the suitableness of the situation 
for the vine culture on walls. The appearance of the village, 
on first approaching it, is that of a succession of tiled copings 
to walls apparently at a very short distance from one another, 
with here and there a small dwelling-house intervening, and in 
the distance, by the river side, a long row of houses, which 
constitutes the village. The extent of ground covered by the 
walls has been more than doubled within the last ten years. 
The manner in which the vines are planted, trained, anti ma¬ 
naged has been so clearly described and illustrated by figures 
in Vol. V. p. 286. to p. 292., that we consider it unnecessary 
to enter into details. .The practice recommended by Mr. Hoare, 
in his Treatise on'the Culture of the 'Vine, comes the nearest to 
that of Thomery of any we know, and was probably suggested 
by it. On those aspects not suitable for the vine, the apricot ^s 
planted; and on thosfe not suitable for the apricot, the crassane 
pear is trained. The grapes, which are almost all of the light- 
coloured varieties of Chasselas, are fit to eat about the middle 
of August, but seldom gathered and sent to market till the end 
of the month. Nevertheless, on the 29th of July we found 
several bunches sufficiently ripe to be very good to eat; but the 
cause of this maturity w‘as, ..that the seeds had not been fecun¬ 
dated, and hence the berries were without stones, and as small 
as those of the Corinth grape. At the same time, there were 
exposed for sale in Fontainebleau, as ‘well as in Paris, ^ra^tes of 
what is called the Madeleine, or, in England, the Black July, 
which were tolerably ripe, and full grown; but they were de¬ 
ficient in flavour, and such as a London fruiterer would say “ no 
gentleman would eat.”. In the original account published of the 
fruit walls of Thomery in Lelieur's Pomone Fran^oise, the walls 
are said to jae of mud, washed over with mortar, with copings 
of boards or straw; but they have, within the last few years, 
been all rebuilt of stone t in most cases dry, and in some cases 
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laid in mortar of loam, and plastered with lime, with copings of 
flat tiles, formin^a roof projecting about 9 in. on each side of 
the wall, and, consequently, balanced and held in its place by 
being raised in the centre, so as to form a miniature roof. The 
freestone with which these walls are built forms the substratum 
of all the gardens, though it is, in many cases, too deep to be 
conveniently quarried. We went thfrough a number of the ‘ 
gardens in company with M. Poiteau, M. Souchet, and one of 
the principal cultivators, and found, as usual, the ground re¬ 
markably free from weeds, and every where loose, in conse¬ 
quence of being stirred 8 or 9 inches deep, and somewhat'rough 
on the surface; experience having taught these industrious arid 
observing men that the ground being in this state is a better 
non-conductor of heat and moisture than if it were hard and 
smooth; and, consequently, when the soil is warmed by the 
radiation of the sun to the depth of 1 or 2 feet, which it is even 
in spring, the heat docs not escape so rapidly as it otherwise 
would do; while the rain, not ly’mg on the surface, cannot 
evaporate so quickly. 

From Thomery we returned to Paris by the steam-boat on 
the Seine, passing several villas on its banks, and one or two 
large mansions. The most tasteful small villa was a cottage on 
the top of a steep bank, with its garden, in the form of a paral¬ 
lelogram, reaching to the towing-path. The ascent to the house 
was by a regular zigzag path to a rustic arch in a terrace wall; 
which, doubtless, led to the offices, while the terrace was on a 
level with the living-rooms. The most Englinh-looking places 
which we saw were, the Park of Fromont, M. le Chevalier Sou- 
laiige-Bodin; and Petit Bourg, the residence of the Spanish 
banker, M. Aguado. This wealthy and liberal gentleman has 
built a suspension bridge across the Seine, and sold it to the 
department at a price merely nominal. We passed several sus¬ 
pension bridges and several stone bridges, some arches of which 
had been blown up during the invasion of 1814, and were not yet 
rebuilt. Such are the nnseries of war; though these are nothing 
when compared with dragging away ^children from their parents, 
and forcing them to the cannon’s mouth, as must necessarily 
have been the case in France in many thousand instances. 

Thi. Palace of Fontainebleau, and the villa near it which for-< 
merly belonged to Madame de Pompadour, occupied us the 
greater part of a day. The palace is extremely interesting, in 
an architectural point of view, from the diflerent styles which it 
exhibits, and more particularly those of Francis I. and Louis XIY* 
The first is characterised exteriorly by immense windows in the 
upper part of the building, where, in most manners of archi¬ 
tecture, the windows are generally smallest, about a third of the 
height of these large windows being in the upper part of the 
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walls, and the remaining tv(o thirds in the roof; and another cha¬ 
racteristic is straight jambs and lintels to the chtmueys: while the 
style of Louis XIV. has the largest windows on the second 
story, or what in England is called the first floor, with windows 
entirely in the roof; and, interiorly, curved lintels and jambs 
to the chimneys. Other descriptive details might be given of 
the two styles, but thes^ we think are specific features. To 
describe the palace in detail would occupy a volume. We shall 
only notice the Chapel of St. Saturnin, built by Louis VII. in 
1169, which is the oldest part of the building; the Church of 
the Trinity, and the Pavilion of Louis IX. The great body of 
the pv-ilacc was built by Francis I. and Louis XIV. Henri IV., 
who inhabited this palace with the fair Gabrielle d’Estrees, 
built la Cour des Cuisines and part of that of des Princes. 
Louis XIII., the son and successor of this king, was born at 
Fontainebleau in 1601 ; and was baptised under an open cupola 
raised over an archway which leads from one large court to 
another, in order that the baptism might be seen by some thou¬ 
sands of persons, who were assembled in each court. This 
cupola is called the Cupola of the Dungeon; a dungeon, it is 
supposed, having originally existed bcneuUi it, but at present 
there is no indication of anything of the kind. 

TAe Villa of Madame de Pompadour is at present in possession 
of M. le Baron de Hanequert; who.se son-in-law, M. le Marquis 
Boiseplat, was so gewd as to show us the plan of the house and 
grounds as originally laid out. The situation of the villa is 
quite near the palace, but separated*from'the palace gardens by 
the public road. The piers of the private gate by which 
Louis XIV. went privately from the palace, across the public 
road, to the gates of Madame dc Pomi)adour, still, exist in 
the wall, the place of the gates being built up. Madame de 
Pompadour’s villa must have been exceedingly convenient; and 
from the extent of stables, coach-houses, and other offices at¬ 
tached to it, she must have lived in good style. The house was 
entered through a large square court of honour, paved. I’o the 
right a wall separated this court from the offices; and to the 
left a similar wall, with a similar gate, separated it from a small 
flower-garden, containing an orangery, a fountain, and some 
ornamental buildings. On the gqyden front of the house, 
a long narrow parterre extended to a considerable distance; 
and on the right and left were bosquets, intersected by various 
straight walks, radiating from stars and patees-d’oye. Be¬ 
yond was the kitchen-garden. The whole was surrounded by a 
high wall, which, however, had openings in two places to admit 
views alor^ glades in the forest. These openings are protected 
exteriorly by deep pits, which are called saules-de~loup, a term 
which is generally applied to the opening itself. These openings 
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only differ from our ha-ha, or sunll fence, in not having the 
outer side sloped. They are, therefore, much more effective 
as barriers, though extremely dangerous to men &nd cattle. 
Those of Madame de Pompadour were SO ft. in length, 
12 ft. wide, and. 9 ft. in depth, the side walls being perpen¬ 
dicular, and without the slighest indication of protection; so 
that in a dark night any animal wandciring near such a pit, and 
perhaps attracted by a light proceeding from the windows of the 
liouse, might very readily fall into it, and death, or at least 
broken limbs, would be the certain consequence. The soil 
being a dry sand on the peculiar sandstone of the district, we 
suppose no water 2 \er stood in them. 

The present proprietor has arranged the grounds in the 
modern manner, and some very good kinds of ornamen,tal trees 
and shrubs are planted in them; but there is not obtained a 
tenth of the comfort and enjoyment which such a place is cal¬ 
culated to produce, partly', perhaps, from these not being de¬ 
sired. Wliat particularly struck us was the wretched state of 
the trees on the walls, not a fourth part of the surface of the 
latter being covered with branches. 

The town of Fontainebleau formerly contained some large 
palaces, the residences of the nobility, attendants of Louis XIV., 
but they have been razed to the ground, and the materials sold, 
since the Grst revolution; and the chimney-pieces of these pa¬ 
laces have long since been Gxed in England. We were also 
informed by the Barcn Hanequert, that sopie of the chimneys 
belonging to the * royal pahice were purchased many years ago 
when a part of the building was taken down, and that after 
ret.iaining several years in a cellar, they ultimately found their 
way to this country. 

From Paris we returned to Rouen by the Seine, and from 
Rouen by the same conveyance to Havre; passing the interest¬ 
ing .Chateau de Landin, described in our Vol. for 1829, p. 644., 
and the still more interesting Chateau de Tankerville, which was 
purchased by the celebrated financier and gambler Law of 
Laureston. The chateau, and seveq aeres of ground round it, 
are, according to the guide-book, let for 350 francs a year. It 
would form a delightful summer residence to an inhabitant either 
of Pans «’ of London. 

Havre .—We unfortunately had not time to visit the collection 
of the British ©onsul, Gilbert Gordon, Esq., or that of M. Eyries, 
and some other collections known to us by reputation as being 
well worth examining. We had a delightful voyage to South¬ 
ampton, where, after visiting Mr. Page’s home nursery, which 
we found as usual, brimful of plants in the very highest order, 
we set off by the railway, and in three hours and a half were at 
Bayswater. 
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Anr. II. Further Observhtions on the Philosophy of Manures. 

By R. Lymbuun. 

Sirujji writing to you before, on the publications of Professors 
Daubeny and Johnson on the subject of manures, tliere has 
appeared a very able review of Dr. Liebig’s work in the Quar- 
terlij Journal (f Agriculture. The intimate knowledge displayed 
of chemical action, and fne cautious manner of applying it to 
practice, I think, point out Dr. Madden as the author. The 
reviewer, after giving great credit to the transcendent abilities of 
Dr. Liebig, says that, nevertheless, his application of them to 
practice has given great disappointment; and that old theories 
must still be adhered to, till some more decid&d proofs of their 
fallacy are brought forward. Dr. Liebig’s statement, that humic 
acid caonot yield the carbon necessary to plants, because of its 
insoluble properties, he combats by stating Dr. Liebig’s opinion, 
that the ammonia so necessary to plants “ passes through the 
soil;” and he finds himself, by experiment, that neither am¬ 
monia nor carbonate of ammonia can pass through soil without 
combining with humic acid. All the ammonia must have reached 
them, therefore, in combination with humic or some other acid; 
and he thinks, therefore, the greatest part of the carbon of plants 
is derived from the humate of ammonia. Wheat, he says, con¬ 
tains 1 per cent of lime and alkalies; which, combined with 
humic acid 10'9 grains, would yield 6’32 grains of carbon. It 
also contains 2’13 grains of nitrogen, which, .ns humate of am¬ 
monia, would yield 27’3 grains of carbon: in all, 33*62 per cent 
of carbon, while' the wheat itself only contains 43 per cent. Dr. 
Liebig has forgot, he says, in his estimate of the quantity of 
soluble humic acid in soil, which he states at less than I00,00l)th 
part, that it is a substance constantly being produced, and con¬ 
stantly taken up, and not a permanent ingredient in the soil. 
In forty-two days, the time between the flowering and the ripen-' 
ing of the wheat, there will have been deposited in an acre of 
wheat SOO lb. of carbon, equal to 877j lb. of humic acid, about 
part of the weight of the soil, which the soil could not 
have yielded at once, without the formation of humic acid were 
a continuous one. He thinks all the humic acid in the soil at 
one time will probably be consumed in ten days or a fortnight. 
That neither humic acid nor humate of lime has l/een' found 
among the jptalactitic formations of carbonate of lime in caverns, 
he accounts for by saying that the humus is Extricated from 
the humate of ammonia in filtering through the soil, and de- 
|)Osited. 

Where such eminent men are at variance, it would be difficult 
to decide.* But, perhaps, it will not be of much consequence to 
the practical man, whether the humus in the soil gives oiF its 
carbon to the roots in the form of carbonic or humic acid. The 
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humic acid contains most carbon, but inust, therefore, consume 
more organic matter in its formation; and carbonic acid being 
so much more largely soluble in water (rather more thaA its own 
bulk), would seem to point it out as the medium of conveying 
carbon to plants. Humic acid abounds in moss water, which is 
rather prejudicial to growth than otherwise; but it contains 
tannin, which is thought to act on the membrane of the spon- 
giole of the roots by its astringent nature. I have seen 
plants exposeti to the bottom heat of bark often spoiled; they 
get hard and stunted, the leaves of a reddish brown colour. 
The reviewer notices Dr. Liebig’s admission, that carbonic acid 
forms the food of the young plant by the roots, and considers it 
contradictory of his former statement, that manure yielded no 
carbon to plants by the soil. As to the statement of Dr. I^iebig, 
of soil becoming progressively richer in carbon every jear, not¬ 
withstanding the quantities of carbon extracted from it, endea¬ 
vouring thus to show its being chiefly derived from the atmo¬ 
sphere, the reviewer here enters into a calculation of the 
quantity of carbon deposited in the soil by thirty tons of farm¬ 
yard manure (which he estimates at lb.), the quantity 

per acre for a crop of turnips. He next calculates the quantity 
removed in four succeeding crops of turnips, barley, hay, and 
oats, which he estimates at 9,543ilb. More than a half oTthis 
quantity, or 5,737y lb., has, therefore, been de|)osited in excess, 
when the field was dunged for turnips. Dr. Liebig has stated 
that no more carbon is produced from manured than unmanured 
land ; and has stated the quantity from woodland as 2,166^ lb. 
of carbon annually per acre. The reviewer, however, shows 
that an ordinary crop of turnips (30 tons) will yield 2,889y lb., 
while an extra crop (45 tons) would yield 4,334^ lb. of carbon. 
It is further incorrect, he says, to consider forest land as -un- 
manured, when so much*is furnished to it by birds and the 
leaves. The durig annually of 100 sparrows he calculates at 
36 lb., of a manure five times as strong as farm-yard manure; 
and the leaves of an acre at 772^ lb. of carbon. These all give 
reasons for the increase of carbon, jiutepeudent of the atmo¬ 
sphere. The fact, also, of firs consuming less nitrogen than the 
cultivated plants, he says, accounts for the accumulation of car¬ 
bon in VoAllands. As all the carbon, he.thinks, is given to the 
plant in. combination with ammonia, he considers ammonia as 
the most important solvent for carbon; and, therefore, manures 
containing nitrogen as the most beneficial. If, however, carbonic 
acid itself is so largely soluble, I do not perceive the need of- 
ammonia as a solvent. 

On the subject-of nitrogen, the reviewer cordially agrees with 
Dr. Liebig, in all his statements, as to the importance of this 
substance. He has verified the experiments, and found the 
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ammonia to have the offensive smell of perspiration, as stated. 
But he found only of a grain in the pound of rain water, 
rather more than one twelfth; whereas Dr. Liebig made it one 
fourth of a grain. Perhaps some difference may arise from rain 
falling more frequently where the analysis of the review’er was 
made. This would yield only 71 lb. of ammonia to the acre. 
He found, also, he sajs, his analysis would give G-tl^lb. of 
common salt: it must surely have been from rain collected near 
the sea. The reviewer states it ns his opinion, th.it animals fed 
on substances destitute comparatively of nitrogen, as oil-cake, 
which contains little nitrogen and an excess of hydrogen, will 
produce fat, and not beef or muscle, the fibrin, albumen, and 
osmazome of which contain much nitrogen. Substances con¬ 
taining nitrogen will also yield most muscular tissue, he says, 
especially,if steady and continued exertion be used. That sub¬ 
stances yielding nitrogen should be productive of substances 
containing nitrogen is certainly fair inductive reasoning; yet, 
as I said before, I have seen persons fed on potatoes, con¬ 
taining little nitrogen, who were very muscular: they had, how¬ 
ever, plenty of exercise in the open air. Some authors are of 
opinion that nitrogen is inhaled. From Dr. Liebig’s statemenf 
of its being found, in an uncombined state, around the living 
organs, it appears also to act as a stimulant. The reviewer next 
notices Dr. Liebig’s opinion, “ that sulphate of lime is valuable 
as fixing the volatile salts of ammonia;” but says this is value¬ 
less, as the particles of soil arc cajiable, of retaining 4 per cent 
of ammonia, which would yield nitrogen for fifty years to the 
heaviest crops of wheat: there can be no need, he says, for fixing 
it. The sulphate of lime acts only, he says, as forming a con¬ 
stituent of the plant. Independently, he says, of the nitrogen 
contained in the soil, the 30 tons of manure will yield 2G8x lb., 
or only ly lb. less than the whole four crops of turnips, barley, 
hay, and oats require. 

On the subject of alkalies, the statement of the definite quan¬ 
tities required for each plant, he says, is new and valuable. He 
is of opinion, however, that every soil contains these in sufficient 
quantity. As to sandy soil not producing wheat for want of 
alkalies, he says an acre of wheat will not consume above SO lb. 
of potash; while an acre of turnips, which agrees Vitfi sandy 
soil, will qonsume 92f lb. The whole four-shift ruination of 
wheat, barley, hay, and oats consumes 1,091 lb. of saline matter; 
while the 30 tons of manure given with the turnips, he says, 
yields 7,324 lb. of saline matter, or 1,556 lb. per annum more 
than needed. The reviewer proposes to resume the subject 
again; and, when men of such talent and ojiportunities for 
investigation thus devote themselves to such subjects, we are 
certainly warranted in expecting much valuable insight to be 
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speedily obtained on the theory of th^ action of manures^ sur¬ 
rounded, though it be, with so many difficulties. 


Art. III. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Schell of Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener's Magazine.” 

(Continuedfrom p. 35.f.) 

IL Selection of Natural Scenes suitable for the Adaptation of the Landscape- 

Gardener. 

1. Nature extends her pictures in an endless multitude ovet our 
mother earth; and these sometimes exist as they were originally 
formed, or have undergone a change from the early or recent I’e- 
volutions of the earth’s surface. An infinitely varied flora is 
found in the different countries that comjjose the quarters of our 
globe. All these plants have a peculiar character, arid it is but 
seldom that one is found on a spot in which it will not thrive. 
The tops of the highest mountains arc decorated with a peculiar 
kind of vegetation, among which many plants are found which may 
be looked for in vain at the base of these elevations. Some, 
■gain, are only found in poor soil, or in moist situations; others 
on rocks, or in their chinks, or even on plants themselves. Thus 
Nature operates, and so, also, must those who wish to imitate 
Iscr. 

She proceeds almost in the same manner with inorganic 
form. She produces the most stupendous mountains, the most 
terrific abysses, the very aspect of which is scarcely supportable 
by man, plains of immeasurable extent, valleys the ends of 
which the eye can scarcely reach, oceans of infinite surface, and 
lakes, with rivers that issue from high mountains as if from the 
clouds, and seem to be lost in the air. All these gigantic works, 
however, of the great God of Nature are not within the com¬ 
pass of the landscape-gardener to produce; but where they 
have been created by Nature, they should gratefully be taken ad¬ 
vantage of by art, and joined to its smaller artificial productions, 
by bringing the romantic distance ii^to <harmonious connexion 
with the garden scene. 

3. Nature, however, does not alvrays proceed with such power¬ 
ful masses* Her highest mountains gradually decrease to the 
smallest declivity; all of which, from Ute highest to the lowest, 
are so harmoniously united by a continuity of wavy’lines, that 
the line of separation is never perceptible. 

She also proceeds in the same manner with her valleys, forests,. 
lakes, rivers, streams, and waterfalls: their variety of size and 
form is endless, and no two are found to have the least resem¬ 
blance to each other. The landscape-gardener, therefore, may 
select and create, according to his taste, whatever picture suits 
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■his locality, whether that be small or large, as Nature will 
acknowledge it, if it is but formed after her laws, and is a 
romantic picture, resembling her without being overdone. 

,4. The landscape-gardener ought, therefore, to consider well 
what natural objects he will giite to the space he has to lay out, 
without producing anything contrary to nature, and without 
committing [an error of. long standing, by crowding objects on 
a few acres which in nature occupy the space of a mile. Such 
practices were formerly in use, and gave rise to the idea that tlie 
English style of landscape-gardening could not be practised on 
a small space, but only on one that is flat and large. 

But a space, however small, can receive ’•picturesque natural 
objects, and tliese can be found without difficulty in Nature 
herself. A piece of ground may, therefore, be transformed into 
a garden without reference to the size, so that objects are chosen 
that Nature would have placed there, and sufficient space 
allowed for them to have a proper effect and expression. 

5. I have laid out a great many small private gardens for my 
friends in the natural style, and some of them were but the 
tenth part of an acre, and were only ornamented with roses and 
jasmines, while others had slender and beautiful trees, and thos# 
that were larger had a more varied plantation; and sometimes 
a small hill was added, with a seat for repose, or a small valley 
formed, &c. 

It is well known to all observers of nature, that very small 
spots are frequently seen in forests, which are beautifully en¬ 
chanting, and quite delightful to A'alk in; and it is such scenes 
as these that ought to be imitated by the landscape-gardener, 
in a limited space. The beauty of a natural garden doe^ not 
arise from its extent of surface, but from its intrinsic artistical 
value, its beautiful forms and scenes. 

6. The landscape-gardener must, therefore, sufficiently take 
into consideration what he should effect and produce by art, 
otherwise he will not be successful: and he must also remember 
that he cannot produce mountains, but only small hills of a 
height not exceeding more than 20 or 30 feet; and that it is not 
in his power to create such bold forms of nature, as fearful 
abysses, and far-projecting rocks, which hasten the steps of the 
traveller, or lakes and cataracts several miles long, •fvhJfch have 
already been mentioned as beyond liis power of imitating. 
Such powerful productions of nature only fifrnish him with 
models for art; and the most careful imitations neither deceive 

. nor produce the smallest degree of terror. 

7. Artificial rivers, also, should never be more than 50 or 80 
feet wide; and lakes formed by art should never contain more 
than 20 or 30 acres. Neither of these objects would appear too 
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small, because it is well known thsft they both appear larger 
from optical deception. 

8. No lake ouglit to be formed that does not contain 18 acres; 
otherwise it should be a pond, which does not require so great 
an extent of surface. Rippling brooks winding through forests 
and groves, sometimes approaching the road, and sometimes 
retiring in still darkness; brooks that suddenly rush out from 
among rocks, and then peacefully and quietly glide along till 
they are gratefully received in the beautiful valleys, where 
they are confined by banks, which are ornamented with an in¬ 
finitely rich variety of flowers, thereby rendering the water klmost 
invisible; brooks^ trickling over rocks, which supply lakes or 
ponds; and others which, without a gushing sound, flow in solemn 
silence under over-hanging shrubs, and invite for ^fishing, 
rowing, or bathing, are suitable for imitation as welcome ob¬ 
jects in a garden, giving to it life and activity. Natural 
springs, too, should have their place in a garden under beau¬ 
tiful masses of rocks ; or they should have an urn, an inscription 
to love or friendship, or a weejnng willow, as all these objects 
invite to a peculiar kind of repose. 

9. Woods, sacred groves, thickets, and flowering shrubs, 
among which Flora and her children are seen to sport in unre¬ 
strained freedom, and surprise the passenger by their agreeable 
display of colours and delightful perfume; meadows and valleys, 
with a turf covered with the richest display of flowers; gently 
sloping hills, crowned, when they are smalC with beautiful trees 
and shrubs; all' these, also, belong to the natural garden, and 
admit of the possibility of imitation. 

“10. The garden should also contain rocks, however difficult 
it may be so to arrange and group them a§ to make them appear 
as if they had been placed there by nature. I shall heiieafter 
treat of rockwork, when 1 shall give, from njy own experience, 
instructions for the most natural manner of executing such an 
undertaking. 

J1. Grottoes also, although among the most difficult objects of 
nature to imitate, ought to be included*in the garden, and ought 
never to be excluded from it wh^re there is an opportunity of erect¬ 
ing them. There are several tolerably successful attempts of this 
kind tn Bngjand; among which^he grotto at Pains Hill, and that 
at Stourhead near Salisbury, may be reckoned the best. The 
latter partakes more of art than of nature; which lias induced 
me to believe that the idea and the form have been partially bor¬ 
rowed from the Egerian fountain in Romg, This grotto stands 
on the banks of a lake; and the back part of it is against a perpen¬ 
dicular rock, formed there by nature, and over which, in former 
times, a celebrated medicinal water flowed. At the foot of this 
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rock lies a sleeping nymph (probably Egeria), illiiminaied by a 
faint light, which breaks in unseen. Near her are inscribed 
these words, by Alexander Pope : — 

“ Nymph of the grot, these springs I keep, 

And to the murmur of these waters sleep. 

Ah ! spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave. 

And drink in ulence, or in silence lave.” 

The grotto itself is in a quiet solitary shade; and a deep still¬ 
ness surrounds the sleeping nymph, which the sensitive wanderer 
never disturbs by any noise, but retreats from gently and not 
without heartfelt sensations. A flight of steps lead from this 
grotto to a height, at the top ol' which broad daylight bursts upon 
the sigh^ and the stranger is agreeably surprised by the aspect 
of a Take and an enchanting landscape. To accomplish such 
natural wonders, among which the grotto should certainly be 
reckoned, and particularly when it is to be on a small scale, the 
aid of a very experienced land.scape-gardener is certainly neces¬ 
sary, and he must be one who has often beheld similar works in 
nature, and paid great attention to her laws. 

Among the most remarkable natural grottoes and caves, the 
following may be particularly mentioned : 

Fingal’s tave in Scotland, Okey Cave in England, the cave at 
Castleton, St. George’s Cave in Gibraltar, Baumann’s "Cave in 
the Harz, Kosenmuller’s Cave in Mainkreise in Bavaria, the. 
Beatus Cave in Sv^itzerland, the Grotto of Antij)aros in the 
Levant, and the <Grotto of Pausilippvr in Italy, together with the 
Grotto del Cane, the vapour of which (carbonic acid gas) is 
dangerous to dogs; and to these rare productions of nature, 
the so-called Rock Theatre at Hellebrunn in Salzburg should 
be added. 

The interior of the natural grotto’ is distinguished fr^ the 
cave in a rock by its having generally a variety of crystallisations 
and petrifactions, stalactites or basalt-like pillars, such as dtOsc 
in Fingal’s Cave: and in these grottoes the most wonderful ap¬ 
pearances are seen, such-as Jong protuberances hanging from the 
roof, with innumerable prisms, and surrounded by smooth flat 
surfaces, like looking-glasses, which reflect the most astonishing 
appearance of light, occasioned liy tlve infinity of refletted- rays; 
and these pillar-like appendages often reach the floor, and give 
an appearance as if they supported the roof. Tlie mind fancies 
such grottoes the abode of nymphs in fairyland. 

. 12. There are also other kinds of grottoes which fownerly 
ornamented the geometric garden, and these were sometimes 
in buildings, in niches, or by the sides of fountains; but these 
grottoes- were always grotesque, and never had a^notural ex¬ 
pression. 
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Such fantastic forms of architecture, Vitb the variea mixture oi 
the animal, plant, and mineral kingdom, which decorated their 
walls, evinced but little taste and imagination; but we'must not 
reckon these absurd grottoes and shellworks her^ spoken, of, 
with the works in mosaic, as they are far inferior to the latter, 
and, therefore, ought not to find a place in the modern style of 
of gardening. 

( To he continued.) 


Aar. IV. Notice of a Visit to Hampton Court, in Hertfordshire. 

, ByJ.B.W. 

Four or five miles south of Leominster, near the village of 
Hope-under-Dinmore, stands Hampton Court, forme^y the 
principal residence of the Coningsby family, but now the pro¬ 
perty of J. Arkwright, Esq. Shortly after that gentleman 
purchased the estate, the fine old baronial house was in a great 
measure pulled down, and a magnificent building is now springing 
up on its site. Unfortunately, however, both for its appearance 
as a building, and its salubrity as a residence, the situation is 
low and damp; the river Lugg, which flows past the front, 
rising in high floods to within a lew yards of the l^puse; and 
this selection is the more to be regretted, because there is said 
to be an excellent site about half a mile further north, on a high 
brow, which, besides its superior healthfulness, commands a 
much wider prospect, the view from the present mansion being 
confined ^ one direction by Hinmore Hill, which runs parallm 
to the front. It has been considered advisable to retain the 
north front of tlie old building, through which a lofty archway 
letuls to a court-yard, where there is a private entrance. The 
principal entrance is under the archway, from which corridors 
conduct the visitor to the living-rooms. 

All the stone used in the building is raised on the estate, and con¬ 
vey^ on a tram-road to the river side, where Mr. Arkwright has 
erected extensive saw-mills, and all other mechanical apparatus 
necessary for converting the stone, wood, and even iron, required 
in the building, to its proper uses. This apparatus is most in¬ 
geniously contrived; and, althoi|gh very costly in its first con- 
structiofl, ib has saved an im(nen»y of labour. 

The present gardens do not a^ll correspond in extent with 
the mansion; but, probably, when the latter is com'pleted, the 
, whole of the grounds will be remodeled in a style worthy of the 
building. The soil of the kitchen-garden is very good, and,, 
although low and near the river, it is compWatively ary, owing 
to the subsoil being gravel. There are two vineries, one of 
which is heated by h6| .water in a copper apparatus. Most of 
the walks are formed of lagstones, which, where available, cannot 
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be too strongly recommended, as being much inferior to gravel, Or 
indeed any other material: such walks are always clean, always 
firm, and, if properly formed, always dry; end, once made, they 
will last as long as the garden. The walk that leads from the 
kitchen to the flower-gai’den crosses a plot of nursery-ground, 
' beneath an arch of green-gage plum trees, which produce a large 
quantity of good fruit. . 

The pleasure-ground is small, and is also rather encumbered 
with trees, some of which, as the fern-leaved and copper-leaved 
beeches, cypress, and one cedar of Lebanon, are fine specimens. 
There are two conservatories in the grounds: one a tawdry 
specimen on the old plan of upright front.lights and opaque 
roof; the other a large lean-to house, which is about to be taken 
down, and a new one erected, connected with the new house. 

The*^ flower-garden chiefly consists of a group of variously 
formed beds, surrounding a fountain and a sort of stone grotto. 
As a proof that some evergreens might be safely transplanted 
during the season of growth, I may mention that two very large 
trees of Magnoha grandiflbra, which formerly grew against the 
old mansion, were successfully removed in the month of June; 
they have since been transplanted a second time, and are still 
likely to live.—Jh/j. 20. 1841. 


Akt. V. On ihe Propagalion of Dahlias. By R. Lvmborn. 

Much has been said against nui;serymen for their l;oo great 
avidity in propagating dahlias, and perhaps we may be al¬ 
lowed to say a few words in our own exculpation. It was at 
first roundly asserted that the roots produced from cuttings 
would not push next year, and that nurserymen who sold these 
roofs were only deceiving their customers. When it was shown 
that roots from cuttings did grow, it was next asserted' that no 
cutting roots would spring, unless the cuttings were pulletk^out 
by the sockets; and next, that, unless the shoot were pared oflT 
quite close to the buds, so as to let them be included in the 
crown of the root, it would not spring next year. To this it was 
apswered, that, though the shoot were par^ quite close to the 
buds, it would elongate in the act of growing, and the buds 
would still generally bear the^/tem \ that more thatf these buds 
were shown in the root, and" often far down in the tubers; and 
that, consequently and more especially, the bu'ds were formeS 
in the root at the time of ripening, as even old roots on rich ’ 
land, and not well «ripened, did not produce buds. That the 
vital po\;^r residing in the latex,, or blood of the plant, is suffi¬ 
cient to form buds, no one can doubt who has observed the 
matter extravasated at times from tli4'stems Sf geraniums, 
dahlias, &c., and the stumps of old trees. At first it is only a 
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mass of cellular matter, but gradually* begins to thicken at the 
surface, and get of a red and green colour, vessels are seen to be 
produced and buds organised, ivhich, if placed in favourable 
circumstances, will evolve into shoots. I have seen the buds 
literally crowded together like bees in a hive. Dr. Carpenter 
says that the blood" of animals, even when altogether separated 
and spread out, has been seen to oi^anise vessels, from the 
strength of the vital prin.ciple. We have heard little of these 
objections lately: but now it has been brought forward in a dif¬ 
ferent shape, and it is asserted, that, in roots from which many cut¬ 
tings have been taken, the later cuttings will not produce such good 
Sowers; a sort of inexplicable debility has taken place, and though, 
a person has got a strong-growing plant, it is not to be depended 
on unless he can tell whether it is the first or the hundredth cut¬ 
ting that has been taken off; as if a person ordinarily skilled in 
plants could not tell a healthy-growing plant when he*saw it. It 
is true that the first cuttings taken off have taken away so much of 
the starch deposited in the tuber, but the quantity is small. What is 
the weight of all the cuttings taken off in comparison with the root? 
The decomposition of the starch is still going on, and new food 
being produced, and the fibres which the new shoots send out are 
collecting more. Should it even happen that the last cuttings 
are weaker, it will be perceived; and, when the active young 
roots are produced on the weakest cutting, bow often have we 
seen a very diminutive plant, from being in more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, set away with vigour, and soon become a stronger 
plant than the others. In fact, I have generally found, in my 
experience, that the very strong shoots are the worst of all to 
roo*. As a proof, we have often sold to our customers cuttings 
taken from the rooted cuttings we got down, which flowered 
sooner and better than our own plants. I recollect this par¬ 
ticularly in the case of Brewer’s Rival King, to Mr. Tillery at 
Fullarton House, now at Welbeck; and to Mr. Bucbannan, at 
Caprington, now in America. The quantity or quality of 
flowers does not altogether depend on the strength of the plant: 
the quantity will be increased rather by s^tunting a very luxuriant 
plant, and the quality, although depending on luxuriance, does 
also depend on the former stttte of the plant; if it has been 
rather jn ^starved state when tie flower buds are formed, and 
if plentiful rains occur anti hatf, o» if manure or water be 
^iven copiously thereafter, a clo^r and better flower may be 
had than if it had always grown luxuriantly. It iscu pity poor 
nurserymen have to come in for the blame, when it is, perhaps, 
only the state of the weather. Every buyer should let his eyes be* 
judge of the plant, without enquiring whether it is from the first 
or twentieth dozen of cuttings that has been taken off the root. 

Kilmarnock, June 14. 1841. 
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REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Graphic Illustrations, mth Historical and Descriptive Ac¬ 
counts, of Toddington, Gloucestershire, the Seat of Lord Sudeley. 
By John Britton, P.'S. A.* Honorary Member ^ the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and of several other English and Foreign 
Societies; Author of “ J'he Cathedral and Architectural Antiqui¬ 
ties,” &C. 4to, pp. 46, 29 plates and 3 woodcuts. London, 
1841. 

(Continued from p. 369.) 

Chap. ii. contains remarks on the scenery and features of a country with 
reference to domestic architecture and landscape-gardening, and on the old 
house and garden at Toddington. We quote the greater part of the chapter. 

“ The natural forms and features of every tract of country in which a gen- 
tleman’r-seat is placed arc positive and permanent. They arc either moun¬ 
tainous, as in Scotland and Wales; bold, or slightly undulating with^ hill and 
dale, as at' Toddington; level, or nearly so, as in Middlesex and parts of 
Essex; abounding with woods and enclosures, as parts of Kent; bare and 
open, as the plains of Salisbury and Marlborough.; or wild, uncultivated, and 
abounding with heath, furze, and brush-wood, as parts of Surrey and Sussex. 
Each of these districts exhibits its own exclusive and peculiar characteristic 
features and expression; and it should be the study of its manorial lord to 
adapt the s^Ic and external forms of his mansion to harmonise with, and 
make part of, the local scene. Common sense and good taste will dictate this ; 
but we occasionally see glaring incongruities in the adaptation of buildings 
to their respective localities, as well as violations of all the principles of 
common sense and taste. Art may adorn and improve all places, cither by 
taking away old woods, or by adding new plantations; by enlarging and 
varying the boundaries of waters; by forming and planting Ae courses of 
roads, and by other means which the skilful Iqndscape-gardener has at his 
command. He is^however, rarely consulted in the selection of a site for a 
house, or, indeed, till the proprietor has committed many errors in laying out 
roads, plantations, water, &c. 

“ The castles and thq monastic buildings of the middle age constitute the 
principal, if not the only, specimens of ancient domestic architecture in 
England. These are numerous, and of various dates, and are contra-dis¬ 
tinguished from each other by several dissimilarities in general design, in plan, 
and in subordinate parts. Destined, however, as each was, for its respective 
inhabitants ; adapted as each was to the peculiar customs and manners of its 
warlike or religious occupants, they had but little analogy to each other, and 
were ill-suited to the domestic habits of a refined and luxurious community. 
Hence, both the castle and the monastery have been deserted, and are now 
only .to be seen in ruin, whilst the emancipated lords of the soil have erected 
for themselves new mansions on the'r respective estates; and we find that 
these have commonly been designer in accordance with a particular and 
prevalent fashion. During the rcigr,s of the later Henries, the mo.ia8tic'ar¬ 
chitects were employed to Irect/. few mansions and castles, which still 
remain to characterise their age and origin. Under Elizal^th, Jam^s, and the 
Charleses, a Recessive variety was introduced in the styles and features m 
domestic architecture ; but each dynasty is distinguished by its own and d&> 
..cided class. In our own times architecture seems emancipated from the 
trammels of fashion, anfi all the formuls of schools, whilst architects and 
their employers give full latitude to fancy and imamnation. Hence we have 
imitations of Egyptian, Indian, Chinese, Grecian, Boman, and Gothic, with 
designs that aim at originality by a departure from all precedent, or by 
blending a heterogeneous mixture of two or more of the ancient styles. B 
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amidst this medley and this diversity the English architects fail to produce 
any thing to mark either the particular age in which they live, or the nation 
to which they belong, we cannot &il to recognise a principle and sentiment 
characteristic of personal liberty and of the freedom of the government. As 
every Englishman’s home is bis castle, he assumes unlimited freedom* of 
action in making it either large or. small, highly decorated or plain, of stone, 
brick, timber, or marble, as may best please his'fancy and his station in life. 

“ The late Mr. Repton, of Hare Street, Essgx, was employed during the 
greater part of an active life, by several English noblemen and gentlemen, to 
give designs for, or ‘ lay-out,’ the grounds in the vicinity of their respective 
houses, in prosecuting this very pleasing, indeed fascinating, profession (for 
Mr. R. had studied and practised it in a professional capacity ), he visited most 
parts of the kingdom, and was engaged to survey and report on some bf its 
finest parks, as well as many subordinate villas. His practice was, to examine, 
the natural and artificial features of a place with its mansion, and to prepare 
a series of small, but smartly-touched, drawings, showing certain scenes and 
parts, which he deemed bad or susceptible of improvement on a slip of paper, 
and to represent his suggested improvement by drawing the same on the paper 
beneath the smd slips, lie accompanied these drawings with an essay on the 
scenic characteristics of the seat; cuiogking its grand, fine, picturesque, and 
beautiful portions, and describing or pointmg out such parts as tended to 
deteriorate the better features of the domain.. These drawings and the manu¬ 
scripts were bound in red morocco, and known as Mr. Jiejiton’s Sed Books. 
In a published volume entitled Sketches and Hints on Landscape-Gardening, 
4to, 1795, the author laid before the public the most essentia] portions of fifty- 
seven of these red books. ‘ to establish fixed principles in the art of laying 
out ground.’ The whole of this volume is republished by Mr. Loudon in his 
interesting edition of Mr. Repton’s works, with a memoir of the author, and 
some valuable notes by the editor. 

“ The mansion which preceded the present at Toddington was seated in 
the lowest par^f the grounds, adjoining a river, which meanders through the 
valley, and, like the generality of country seats built id; the end of the six- 
teenm century, it waj placcu in juxta-position with the parish church. It 
was partly bounded by walls, some of which were lofty, and its gardens, 
which nearly surrounded the house, were laid out with geometric regularity 
and formality. Gravel walks, and green walks, terraces, fish-ponds, and 
fountains; clipt hedges and dipt trees ; shrubs, with tases and leaden figures, 

f ave to the whole scene a most formal, artificial, and frigid air and aspect, 
’ope endeavoured to mark this fashion in one of his terse and cxpre&ivc 
couplets:— 

“ Grove nods at grove, each alley has its brother, 

And.half the platform just reflects the other.” 

" But the writings of the poet and tlic critic cannot convey an adequate 
idea of this species of country-house and ita floVer-garden; and I do not 
believe that there is a genuine spedinien remaining in Great firitmn. Td^thc 
topographical draughtsmen and engraves we are obliged and indebted for 
conveyine to our times and to our eyeswepresentations of such gardens with 
their respectife buildings. Burghers, ^ollara KnyfT, Badesladc, and the 

Kips, have left us views of many of them, which, are valuable evidences of the 
pievdent {hste,.as well as of the manners, of our ancestors. Toddington, 
amongst these representations, shows the house to be large, bounding three 
sides of a quadrangular court, and having the fourth side flanked by an em¬ 
battled wall and a porter’s lodge. The church, stables, coach-houses, farm- * 
buildings, and barkens, brew-house, bake-house, and a mill, appear to have 
constituted parts or appendages of the mansion.” 

Chap. lit. contmns a description of the new house at Toddington; and 
Chap. ir. an account of the manor, parish church, Hailes Abbey, and variouB 
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other objects' connected with the property; and at the end there is ti>e pedi> 
gree of the family of Tracy. 

We give entire the author’s concluding address, and again most strongly 
recommend his work to every country gentleman and amateur. 

“ I cannot close the present Volume without adverting to circumstances 
connected with it, which may be said to form part of its annals, and may 
therefore be regarded as essential items in its composition. After many years 
devotion to the history ani^ illustration of the Architectural and Cathedral 
Antiquities of England (both intimately associated with the history and 
fine arts of the country), I was naturally tempted to study and examine those 
modern buildings which professed to imitate, or dared to compete with, 
edifipes which range under those titles. 1 had published a volume on the 
noted mansion of Fonihill, and had illustrated and criticised other houses of a 
similar class in different publications. The fame of 'Ihddiiigton impelled me to 
seek an oj^ortunity of viewing its architecture, for it was said to possess much 
originality of design, with elaborate details, and many peculiarities. This 
wish was readily gratified by its noble proprietor and architect. For the 
last four or five years I have occasionally seen it, both in progress and since 
its comfAHion, and have also had frequent conferences with the noble lord, 
who has devoted more than twenty years to the pleasing, but anxious, task 
of directing the whole of the works. To that respect^ nobleinan 1 now 
tender grateful thanks for many acts of courtesy and polite attention, and 
also for the engravings which accompany this volume, which gave it origin, 
and may be considered to constitute its most attractive portion. 

“ To Lord Sudeley the public is under obligations which will ncvcr.be fully 
known or appreciated. As one of the committee to select from the competing 
designs for the new Houses of Parliament, his Lordship not only devoted 
much time and zealous attention, but manifested an intimate knowledge of the 
science and art of architecture. Whatever differences of opinion prevailed 
amongst professional architects and legislative critics, on that conflicting oc¬ 
casion, it may be safely predicted, that the designs by Mr. Barry, unanimously 
fixed on by the Committee, will hereafier be equally an honour to the architect, 
to England, and to the three distinguished gentlemen who, after choosing the 
anonymous design, rendered many useful, if not important, hints to the artist. 
1 cannot indulge the hope of living to see that magnificent edifice fullv exe¬ 
cuted ; but I venture t^ prognosticate that it will hereafter become a subject 
of national exultation and pride, and also mark an important epoch in the 
architectural annals of our beloved and illustrious countiw. 

“ The present volume has been long in process, and frequently announced 
for speedy publication. Kepeated attacks of illness have occasioned me to 
put it aside m different stages of composition. At times of convalescence and 
health other and more pressing demands engrossed nearly all my time and 
solicitude, and compelled me to postpone the completion of the work. It is 
at length submitted to tha( critical ordeal which 1 have frequently encountered 
on nreceding publications, and which has very generally been indulgent and 
flatting. In three instances, hoveever, and by three hostile parties, my 
critics have indulged in envious Bn«* malevolent strictures. Knowing ^ose 
parties, and pitying their con8tituti^..al infirmities, which musk entangle their 
road of life with thorns and«ncttlfI bequeath to them a sincere wish that 
they may Uye to know better, and to act more kindly ; that they may correct, 
or endeavour to correct, their own bad and perverse temp'hrs; and, in wielding 
the pen of criticism, that they treat other authors with a justice and generosity 
which they themselves have a right to expect from public critics. 

"Incidentally becoming connected for the last five years with an unfor¬ 
tunate railway company, I was graduidly involved in the loss of much time, 
and also in nearly the whole savings arising from fifty years of literary labour. 
These are my painful pleas for delay, and also for those imperfections of 
authorship which the acute critic may too easily detect, but which it is hoped 
ho will generously be disposed to pardon.” (p. 46.) 
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Art. II. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape- 
Gardening, adapted to North America } nsith a Vietu to the Improve¬ 
ment <f Country Residences: comprising Historical Notices and 
General Principles of the Art, Directions for laying out Grounds 
and arranging Plantations, the Description and Cultivation of 
Hardy Trees, Decorative Accompaniments to the House and 
Grounds, the Formation of Pieces of Artificial Water, Flower- 
Gardens, Sfc. With Remarks on Rural Architecture. By A. J. 
Downing. 8vo, pp. 451, plates, and numerous woodcuts. New 
York and London, 1841. 

A TASTE for rural improvements, Mr. Downing observes, is advancing with 
great rapidity in Amei^ica; but, though immense sums are employed, profes¬ 
sional talent is seldom required. Every man fancies himself an amateur, and 
endeavours to plan and arrange his own residence ; and the results are, as might 
be expected, much incongruity, and great waste of time and monpy. The 
object of Mr. Downing’s volume is to teach amateurs how to proceed in such a 
manner as, with comparative case, to produce delightful and satisfactory results. 
After giving a short historical sketch of the progress of landscape-gardening 
among mankind generally, and pointing out the superiority of a taste for this 
art over that of a taste for pictures, he proceeds to show (in p. 19.) the pro¬ 
gress of the art in the United States. 

“ The number of individuals who possess in America,” he says," wealth and 
refinement sufficient to enable them to enjoy the pleasures of a country life, 
and who desire in their private residences so much of the beauties of landscape- 
gardening us may be realised without any enormous expenditure of means, is 
daily increasing; and, in half a century more, there will exist a greater number 
of beautiful villas in the Atlantic States than in any other country in Europe, 
England alone excepted.” 

The only American work on landscape-gardening is the American Gardeners' 
Calendar, by Bernard M’Mahon of Philadelphia •, am] the only practitioner of 
the art, of any notA was the late M. Parmenticr of Brooklyn, Long Island. 

“ M. Andre Parmentier was the brother of the celebrated horticulturist, 
the, Chevalier Parmentier, Mayor of Enghien, Holland. He emigrated to 
this country about the year 1834; and, in the horticultural nurseries which he 
established at Brooklyn, he gave a specimen of the natural style of laying out 
grounds, combined with a scientific arrangement of plants, which excited 
public curiosity, and contributed not a little to the dissemination of a' taste 
for the natural mode of landscap^gardening. 

“ During M. Parmentier’s residence on Long Island, he was almost con¬ 
stantly applied to for plans for laying out the grounds of country seats, by 
persons in various parts of the union, as well as in the immediate proximity 
of New York. In many cases he not only suiyeycd the demesne to be im¬ 
proved, but furnished the plants and trees •necessary to carry out his plans. 
Several plans were prepared by him .for residences of note m the southern 
states ; and two or three places in TCpper Canada, especially near Montreal, 
were, we halieve, laid out by his owl hands, and stocked from his nursery 
grounds. In his periodical catafogue,^ arraiged the hardy tr^s and shrubs 
that floarish in this latitude in cla$8es)Viccording to their height, &c., and 
published a short treatise on the superior claims of the natural over the 
formal or geometric style of laying out grounds. In short, we consider 
M. Parmentier’s labours and example as having effected, direetjy, far more for 
landscape-gardening in America, than those of any other individual whatevdb. 

“ To the novice in landscape-gardening and rural embellishment, nothing is 
more instructive than a personal ms^ction of country seats, where the grounds 
are laid out in a tasteful mannbr. In examining such, the mind is, at a single 
view, more fully impressed with the beauties of the art and its capabilities, 
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than by ten times the amount df time spent in investigating the theory without 
any such practical illustrations. And although we have but few such as 
might be termed ‘ show places/ yet we shall venture to refer the reader to 
several examples which have considerable reputation among us as elegant 
country residences. 

“ Hyde Park, on the Hudson, the seat of the late Dr. Hosack, has been 
justly celebrated as one of the finest specimens of the modern style of land¬ 
scape-gardening in America. I^ature has, indeed, done much for this place, 
as the grounds are finely varied, beautifully watered by a lively stream, and 
the views from the neighboiuiiood of the house itself, including as they do the 
noble Hudson, and the superb wooded valley which stretches away until 
bounded at the horizon by the distant summits of the blue Cattskills, are un¬ 
rivalled in picturesque beauty. But the efforts of art are not unworthy so 
rare a locality ; and while the native woods and beautifully undulating grounds 
are preserved in their original state, the pleasure-grounds, roads, walks, 
drives, and new plantations, nave been laid out in so tasteful a manner as to 
heighten the charms of nature. Large and costly hot-houses were erected, 
ana elegant eiitrance-lodges at two points on the estate, a fine bridge over 
the stream, and numerous pavilions and scats commanding extensive prospects; 
in short, nothing was spared to render this scat one of the very finest in 
America. The park, wmch at one time contained some fine deer, afforded a 
delightful drive within itself, as the whole estate numbered about seven 
hundred acres. The plans for laying out the grounds were furnished by 
Parmentier, and architects from New York were employed in designing and 
erecting the buildings. Since the death of Dr. llosack, the place has lost 
something of the high keeping which it formerly evinced, but we still consider 
it one of the most instructive seats in this country. 

“ Blitheivood, the seat of R. Donaldson, Esq., near Barrytown, on the Hudson 
lUver, is one of the most tasteful villa residences in the union. The lawn, or 
park, which commands a view of suipassing beauty, is studded with groups of 
fine forest trees, beneath which arc delightful walks, leading in easy curves to 
rustic seats, summer-houses, &C., disposed in secluded spots, or to openings 
affording the most lovely prospects. In various situations near the house 
and upon the lawiv, Maltese vases, exquisitely sculptured in steme, are dis- 

I iosed in such a manner as to give a classic air to the grounds. The cntrance- 
odge, built in the English cottage style, is exceedingly neat and appropriate, 
and the whole place may jie eonsidered quite a model of elegant arrangement; 
such, indeed, as may fairly come within the reach of numbers of our wealthy 
prhprietors, did they possess the twste, as well as the means, for this species of 
refined enjoyment. 

“ There are one or two old and celebrated country residences on the Hudson, 
in the possession of the Livingston family, in the neighbourhood of Barrytown. 
The magnificent single trees, groups, masses, and rolling woods, which seem 
as if tastefully disposed in the modern style over an extensive undulating park, 
covered with the finest turf, give these seats very much the air of an old 
European residence ; which, periiaps, they resemble, more than any mansion 
residences that we have in the United States. These places owe almost their 
entire beauty to nature, as nearly all tlf s fine trees, groves, and woods arc the 
natural growth of the soil; such as, ind^d, opce covered many ofcwrlhae river 
valleys, but which have fidlen if 'pre^o the licentious axe of the woodman in 
so many thousand instances. Her^ just so much of the natural growth of 
timber has been retained, as to clothe the estate with a truly noble garniture; 
and the proportions of meadow, or ktwn, and wood, as well as the arrangement 
and situation of the latter, have been so judiciously managed, that, as we have 
before inelltioned, much of the effect of the finest park, carefully laid out and 
planted in the modem st)4e of landscwe-gardening is produced, mainly by 
retaining and preserving the materials of'which nature has been here so ex¬ 
tremely prodi^. ’ 

“ The gardens and grounds of Lemon Hill, once the residcnceof H. Pratt, 
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Esq., near Philad^hia, arc familiar examplef to many of our readers, of the 
geometric style. These gardens, when in their perfection, some ten years ago, 
were filled with a collection of the rarest and molt costly exotics, as well as a 
great variety of fine native trees and shrubs, which, interspersed with statues 
and busts, ponds,yV/s d’eau, and waterworks of various descriptions, produced 
certainly a very brilliant, though decidedly artificial effect. An extensive 
range of hot-houses, curious grottoes and spring-houses, as well as evo’y 
other gardenesque structure, gave variqf:y and interest to this celebrated spot, 
which we regret the rapidly extending growth, tmd the mania for improvement 
there, as in some of our other cities, has now nearly destroyed and obliterated. 

“ The garden of the Van Rensselaer Manor, near Albany, may be given as 
another specimen, on a large scale, of the geometric mode of gardening. 

" In the suburbs of Boston, a far greater number of elegant country seats of 
moderate extent arc to be found, than in any other equally small neighbour¬ 
hood in the union. ’Many of these are, no doubt, familiar to our readers. 
Among the most celebrated are those of J. P. Cushing, Esq., at Watertown, 
the Hon. John Lowell at Roxbury, and Col. Perkins at Brookline. These, 
with many other beautiful villa residences of less extent, are remarkable for 
elegant arrangement, and for the high keeping of the grounds, ^ well as' the 
perfection to which the art of gardening is carried within the precincts.* In 
short, we consider these places as fine models of a species of country resi¬ 
dence which will, undoubtedly, become the most popular in this country. 
While the extent of ground embraced in these country seats is rarely greater 
than is easily obtmncd every where, in situations most desirable in the coun¬ 
try, it includes every thing which can render a country seat delightful: beau¬ 
tiful pleasure-grounds, large enough to admit of a park-like character, varied 
with trees in irregular groups, smooth lawns, and firm gravel roads, and walks ; 
flower and kitchen gardens, well stocked with floral beauties, and the most 
excellent culinary productions ; and hot-houses and forcing-houses, filled 
with all that can minister to the eye or the palate. In short, this class of 
residences, while it comes within the reach of such moderate fortunes as are 
not very rare in a republic, yields to the possessor all that is really gratii^ing 
or delightful in thb overgrown estates of a titled aristocracy. 

" There are several other counfry residences, which have been quite cele- 


* “ We Americans arc proverbially impatient of* delay, and a few years in 
prospect appears an endless futurity. So much is this the feeling with miftiy, 
that we verily believe there are hundreds of our country places, whicK owe 
their bareness and destitution of foliage to the idea, so common, that it re¬ 
quires ‘ an age ’ for forest trees to ‘ gmw up' • 

“ The middle-aged man hesitates about the good of planting what he imagines 
he shall never see arriving at maturity; and even many who are younger 
conceive that it requires more than an ordinary lifetime to rear a fine wood of 
planted trees. About two years since, we had the pleasure of visiting the seat 
of the late Mr. Lowell, whom we found in a green old age, still enjoying^ with 
the enthusiasm of youth, the pleasurej of horticulture and,a country li£e. For 
the informs^on of those who are ever tomplaining of the t^y pace with which 
the growth of trees advances, we will f^e reciord that we accompanied Mr. L. 
throughae belt of fine t.-'oods (skirting p^ of his residence), ne^ half a mile in 
length, consisting of almost all our finer hardy trees, many of them apparently 
full grown, the whole of which had been planted by him when he was thirty- 
two years old. At that time a solitary blm or two were almost the only trees 
upon his estate. We can hardly conceive a more rational source of pride dr 
enjoyment, than to be able thus to walk in the decline of years beneath the 
shadow of umbrageous woods and groves planted by our own hands, and 
whose growth has become almost identified with our own progress and exist • 
ence. 
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brated as specimens of landscap&^ardening, and wo regret that the limits of a 
single volume will not permit us to refer to them in detail, Waltham House, 
about nine miles from BostAi, the seat of Theodore Lyman, Esq., has an ex¬ 
tensive park, and fine grounds. The seat of Mr. Wadsworth, in the beautiful 
Crenesee Yallej', is remarkable for the tasteful design exhibited in the house 
and grounds. Monte Video, the residence of Daniel Wordsworth, Esq., is 
one of die prettiest residences in Connecticut. The grounds of the Count de 
Survilliers, at Bordentown, N. J., are remarkable for their * extent; and 
idthough ^e surfime is extrerfely flat, it has been well varied by extensive 
plantations. 

“Of smaller villa residences, suburban chiefly, there are great numbers 
wringing up, almost by magic, in the borders of our towns and cities. 
Though the possessors of these can scarcely hope to introduce anything ap¬ 
proaching to a landscape^^rden style, in laying out their limited grounds, 
still they may be greatly benefited by an acquaintance frith the beauties and 
the pleasures of this species of rural embellishment. When we are once 
master of the principles, and aware of the capabilities, of an art, we are able 
to infuse'an expression of tasteful design, or an air of more correct elegance, 
even into the jnost humble works, or with the most limited means. 

“ While we shall endeavour, in the following pages, to give such a view of 
modem landscape-gardening, as will enable the improver to proceed with his 
fascinating operations in embellishing the country residence, in a practical 
mode, based upon what are now generally received as the correct principles 
of the art, we would desire the novice, after making himself acquainted with 
all that can be acquired from written works within his reach, to strengthen 
his taste and add to his knowledge, by a practical inspection of the best 
country seats among us. In an infant state of society, in regard to the fine 
arts, much will be done in violation of good taste; but here, where nature has 
done so much for us, there is scarcely a large country residence in the union, 
from which useful hints in landscape-gardening may not be taken. A natural 
group of trees, an accidental pond of water, or some equally simple object, 
may form a study more convincing to the mind of a true admirer of natural 
beauty,sthan the most carefully drawn plan, or the most elaborately written 
description.” * * 

The second section of this work treats of the beauties of landscapc-gardcn- 
ing. • 

“ The earliest professors of modern landscape-gardening have generally 
agi;eed upon two species of beauty, of which the art is capable — variations 
no less certainly distinct on the one hand than they are capable of intermin¬ 
gling and combining on the other. These ate general, or natural, and picturesque 
beauty; or, to speak more ^finitely, the beauty characterised by simple and 
flowing forms, and the beauty expressed by striking, irregular, spirited forms. 

“ The admirer of nature, as well as the lover of pictures and engravings, 
will at once recall to mind examples of scenes distinctly expressive of each of 
these kinds of beauty. In mature, perhaps, some gently undulating plain 
covered with emerald turf, partially or entirely encompassed by rich rolling 
outlines of forest canopy, its widest expanse here broken occasionally by noble 
groups of round-headed trees, or thci3 interspersed with .single specimens, 
whose elegant trunks support masses A foliege flowing in outline, of grace¬ 
fully drooping to the very turf bens^h them. In such a scene, we Imhold 
the azure of hi^avcn, and its silvery clouds, as well as the dqpp verdiffe of the 
luxuriant. and shadowy branches, reflected in the placid bosom of a sylvan 
lake : the shores of the latter jutting out, and receding back, in gently curved 
lines; the banks, sometimes covered with soft verdure and enamelled with 
flowers, and m other portions clothed with luxuriant masses of verdant shrubs. 
Here are all the elements of what is termed natural beauty, — or a landscape 
characterised by natural, easy, and flowing lines. 

“ For an example of the opposite character, let us take a stroll to the 
nearest woody glen in your ue^bbourhood; perhaps a romantic valley, half 
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shat in on two or more sides by stem rocfy banks, partially concealed and 
overhung by clustering vines and tangled thickets of deep foliage. Against 
the sky outline, breaks the wild and irregular foitm of some ol^ half-decayed 
tree near by, or the horizontal and unique branches of the larch or the pine, 
with their strongly marked forms. Rough and irregular stems and trunks, 
rocks half-covered with mosses and flowering plants, open glades of bright 
verdure opposed to dark masses of shadowy foliage, form prominent objects 
in the foreground. If water enliven the scene, we shall hear the murmur of ’ 
the noisy brook, or the cool dashing of the cdicade, as it leaps over the rocky 
barrier. Let the stream turn the ancient and well-worn wheel of the old 
mill in the middle ground, and we shall have an illustration of picturesque 
bcau^, not the less striking from its fluniliarity to every one. 

“ To the lover of the fine arts, the name of Claude Lorraine cannot fail to 
suggest examples of beauty in its purest and most elegant forms. In the 
inimitable landscape! which are the works of this great master, we sec por¬ 
trayed all those graceful and flowing forms, and all that harmonious colouring, 
which delight so much the mind or genuine taste and sensibility, and which, 
based upon a study of beautiful nature and art, in the finest portion of the 
globe, have never since, and may, perhaps, never again, be cqujdled. 

“ On the other hand, where shall we find all the elements of the picturesque 
more graphically combined than in the vigorous landscapes of Salvator Rosa. 
In those rugged scenes, even the lawless aspects of his favourite robbers and 
banditti are not more spirited than the bold rocks and wild passes by which 
they arc surrounded. And in the productions of his pencil, we see the in¬ 
fluence of a romantic and vigorous imagination, nursed amid scenes teeming 
with the grand as well as the picturesque— both of which he embodied in the 
most striking manner. 

“ In giving these illustrations of genial, or natural, and rf picturesque 
beauty, wc have not intended them to be understood in the light of exact 
models for imitation in landscape-gardening — only as striking examples of 
expression in natural scenery. Although in nature many landscapes partake 
in a certain degree of both these kinds of beauty, yet it is no doubt true that 
the cfiect is more satisfactory where either the otie or the other character 
predominates. The accomplished amateur should be iible to seize at once 
upon the characteristics of these two species of beauty in all scenery. To 
askist the reader in this kind of discrimination, we shall keep these expres¬ 
sions constantly in view, and we hope we shall be able fully to illustrate the 
dillercncc in the expression of even single trees, in this respect. A, few 
strongly marked objects, cither picturesque or simply beautiful, will often 
confer their character upon a whole landscape, as the destruction of a single 
group of bold rocks covered with wood may render a scene, oiice picturesque, 
completely insipid. 

“ A question that may not be unlikely to occur to the novice in these 
matters is, which is the superior character of landscape, considered in refer¬ 
ence to the art now before us ? To answey this question directly, would he 
to side with one or the other of the two schools or parties in landscape-gar¬ 
dening, which waged battle so fiercely in England during the last century,— 
viz. the Picturesque School, at thewead of which were Price and Knight, 
and the n^re formal school, whose c*mmipiojis were Brown and Repton ; the 
forme^desiring to see all country residences highly picturesque, and the latter, 
.perh^s, verging too much into the rules of an unvarying art.* 

“ There can, nowever, be little doubt that it is requisite to possess a greater 
degree of imagination, and perhaps more of that vigour of ihind termed genius, 
fully to appreciate the beauty of the more pictures^que forms of nature. Even 
among artists, while there are many who are able to feel and portray nature 
in her ordinary developements, how few can make the canvass glow with the 
expression of her grander and more picturesque beauties 1 And ainone mere 
admirers, it is the multitude that see and feel the power of beauty in her 
graceful and flowing forms; but only the imaginative and cultivated few, who 
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appreciate her more free and spiiited cbarnia. So, also, there are, perhaps, a 
thousand who admire the elegant forms and the undulating outlines which pre¬ 
dominate in the park or pleasure-grounds, as we generally see them, where 
there is one who would prefer a cottage in a highly irregular and picturesque 
valley,, or a castle on a rocky crag; though the latter may, to certain minds, be 
a thousand times more enchanting. 

“ Aftmr having familiarised ourselves with the leading expressions of beauty 
in wild scenery, the question arises. In what manner is nature to be imitated 
in landscape-gardening ? To produce an actual fac-similc of nature, in the 
grounds of a country residence, wpears to have been the sole idea of some of 
the early writers on the natural style. These, tired of the formalities of 
Geometric Gardening, almost ran into the opposite extreme, of rendering the 
pleasure-grounds like a wild dingle, forgetting that the principles of imitation 
common to the other fine arts arc, to a certain extent, equally applicable to 
this; and that, although fac-simile imitations of nature mre really capable of 
affording much rational pleasure, yet they have no claim to be considered as 
the production of an imitative fine art. The pleasure they give rise to being 
precisely Aat afforded by natural scenery. 

“ M. Quatremere de Quincy has defined the end of imitation to be, ‘ to 
present to the senses and the ndnd, through the intervention of the fine arts, images 
which, in all the different forms of imitation, shall furnish an aggregate if perfec¬ 
tion and ideal beauty to which particular models afford no equal.' * In this sen¬ 
tence may be found the true nature of imitation in landscape-gardening, only 
partially known and acted upon by its earlier professors. 

“ The most elevated kind of beauty in landscapes, of whatever description, 
is undoubtedly that of expression; and the highest imitative effects of the 
art, therefore, consist in arranging the material^ so as to create emotions of 
grace, elegance, picturesqueness, or<grandcur, joined with unity, harmony, and 
variety, more distinct and more forcible than are suggested by natural scenery, 
producing, by this means, intellectual gratification, separate and distinct from 
that arising from the mere admiration of forms or materials employed. 

" The beau ideal in landscape-gardening, as a fine art, appears to us to be 
embraced in the creation of scenery expressive of a peculiar kind of beauty, 
as the elegant or pict.ire^ue, the materials oi' which are, to a certain extent, 
different from those in wild nature, being composed of the floral and arbori- 
cuitural riches of all climates, as far as possible,—uniting in the same scete 
a richness and a variety never to be found in any one portion of nature;— 
a scene characterised as a work of art, by the variety of the materials, as 
foreign 4:rees, plants, &c., and by the polish and keeping of the grounds, in the 
natum style, as distinctly as by the uniform and symmetrical arrangement, in 
the ancient stjrle. 

“ A fim-siraile imitation of nature in gardening, that is, a scene like wild 
nature, in which only wild trees, shrubs, and plants are employed, and which 
is precisely like wild nature, produces pleasure only as it deceives us, and 
Eq>pears to be nature itself. An artistical imitation affords pleasure to the 
mind, not only by the expressions'of natural beauty which we discover in it, 
but by the more novel and choicer forms in which they are displayed, and by 
the tasteful art appansnt in the arrangeni int. The relative merits of the two 
may be illustrated, by comparing the i^st to, the counterfeit of ^e human 
figure in wax, which, at a snort cfistanffi, may be thought real, and the last, to 
the painted landscape or the marble d,Btue. The two latter qra no less imita¬ 
tions of nature than the former, but they are expressive and elegant imita-* 
tions only, which are never to be mistaken for the originals, as in the case of 
th)f wax figure.f. 

--- f ^- 

* “ Essay on Imitation in the Fine Arts, p. ISff. 

f " ‘ Thus, there is a beauty of nature and a beauty of art. To copy the 
beauty of nature cannot be called being an artist, in the highest sense of the 
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“ One of the chief elements of artistical imitation in landscape-gardening 
being a difference in the materials employed in the imitation of nature from 
those in nature herself, nothing can be more apparent than the necessity of 
introducing largely exotic ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, instead of 
those of indigenous growth. Thus, to take the simplest example, if we sup¬ 
pose a lawn of an acre, arranged with groups of trees, the groups composed 
of lindens, horsechestnuts, and magnolias, where the native forests are only 
filled with oak and ash trees, the variety of the foliwe and blossoms alone will 
at once suggest the recognition of art. Borders of rare flowers and climbing 
plants, — gravel walks, in the place of common paths or roads, — smooth 
turf, instead of wild meadow, — elegant vases and architectural ornaments, 
with many other accessories, bespes^ing the presence of a tasteful and en¬ 
lightened mind; all these are the cssentid characteristics of landscape.^;arden- 
ing, considered as an art of imitation. 

“ Besides picturesque and beautiful imitations of nature, another mode has 
recently arisen in England, which Mr. Loudon has very appropriately named 
the gaMenesque style. The style is evidently founded rather upon a culti¬ 
vated taste for botany and horticulture, and a desire to exhibit cvesy variety 
of rare ornamental tree and plant, than upon any new clement of design. As 
its characteristic features arc little known here, we shall place them before 
the reader, as they have been delineated by Mr. Loudon.” 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices, 

IssKCTS on Plants. — Mr. Knight of the King’s Road, Chelsea, an able 
cultivator of all the rarest exotics, aficr trying various expedients for banish¬ 
ing the red spider from his hothouses, thought of a plan which effectually 
clears the plants from dust as well as insects. He makei a solution of glue 
in warm water, in large tubs ; and, when sufficiently diluted by additions of 
wunu water, and while yet hot, the whole infested plant is plunged into the 
liquid, and immediately returned to its place in the;,house. Thus a thin coat 
of the solution remains on every part of the plant, encasing evciw insect in an 
investment in which they can neither breathe, eat, nor move. The vqptment 
hardens as it cools; and, after a day or two, it cracks and peels off the plant, 
bringing with it every insect which it involved. This dipping, it will be 
observ^, can only be performed on portable plants, or such as occupy pots 
or boxes not heavier tiian what two men can carry in thdr arms. On large 
specimens, as orange trees and the like, the solution must be thrown on with 
a syringe, or applied with a soft brush. (Cavtbridge Chnmcle and Journal, 
May 1. 1841.) 


word, as a mechanical talent on^ is iMuisite for this. The beautiful in art 
depends on ideas, and the true artisti^erefore, must possess, together with 
the talent for technical execution, thatgOiial power which revels freeiyin rich 
forms, and is capable of producing and animating them. It is by this that the 
merit of the artist and his production is to be judged; and these cannot be 
properly estimated among those barren copyists which we find so many pf 
our flower, landscape, andportrait painters to be. But the artist stands much 
higher in the scale, who, though a copyist of visible nature, is capable of seiz¬ 
ing it with poetic feeling, and representing it in its more dignifiea sense: such, 
for example, as Raphad, Poussin, Claude, &c.’ — Weinbrenner, as translated 
in Loudon's ArclulectwreU Magasdne, vol. v. p. 397.” 
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Art. II. Foreign Notices. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

PaiLADELPHiA, Jlfa/19.1841. — I have the pleasure to acknowledge^ the 
receipt of your interesting description of the Derby Arboretum. This mfl of 
Mr. Strutt is, indeed, a splendid one, and the inhabitants of Derby will ever 
have reason to bold the inuni|eent donor in gniteful remembrance. I have 
made a brief notice of it in the Journal of the Franklin JnstUtUe^ a copy of 
which I herewith send you. . , - 

You would probably be disappointed to receive a letter from an architect 
on this side df “ the water,” in these disastrous times, without some allusion 
to the 'eflect of the recent convulsions in money matters on architecture; 
allow me then to tell you briefly how the matter stan'ls with us. The de¬ 
rangement of the currency of the country, the depreciation in ihc value of 
securities, resulting mainly from the suspension of public works before they 
could be piade productive by completion, and a thousand other His consequent 
on a general loss of confidence, have produced a panic throughout the land 
which seems to have led every tody to repudiate (for the present at least) all, 
ideas of luxury, and to confine their expenditures to the absolute necessaries 
of life; the coasequcnce is, that architects have now but little to do, beyond 
what the mere utile dictates. Most of the public edifices wliich were begun 
before the storm set in are, however, still advancing towards completion, 
though in most instances their progress is much retarded by the narrow limits 
to which appropriations arc necessarily confined. 

These troubles seem to have been felt more severely in Philadelphia than 
any where else. The location of the unfortunate UnitM States Bank among 
us, and the implicit confidence our citizens had in that Institution, led so 
many to invest their funds in it, that the shock is now felt, either directly or 
indirectly, by every man in the community. The'temporary embarrassment of 
our state has also imposed an onerous weight on Philadelphia ; the focus of 
the financial concerns of Pennsylvania is in fact in this city, notwithstanding 
the seat of government is at Harrisburg, 100 miles west of us. Our state 
debts amount now to about forty millions of dollars, and, in consequence of so 
many of our public works being arrested in an unfinished state by the scarpty 
of money, the proceeds that now arise from them fall short of the annual ex¬ 
penditures about half a million of dollars, to say nothing of the interest. In 
view of these circumstances you will not think it wonderful that so great a 
change has come over the spirit of our dreams, and that the people have fallen 
en masse into such a dreadful fit of economy. But these things are not to 
last long. Pennsylvania will come out of the alembic of misfortune, refined 
and punfied. Already has she provided by direct taxation for an amount far 
beyond her interest and other expenditures; the whole forty millions, prin- 
ci^ and interest, must and will be paid, every cent of it, and that too by the 
people. Every one of our public works, extensive as they are, will assuredly 
be finished, and that before a great while. Even tlie peaceful arts .will soon 
be found to make h$ad once more agq'fnst all adverse influences : they have 
heretofore taken a strong, a lasting)old on the communityand.minds 
once trained to a perception of4he ctoste and beautiful, once imbued with a 
relish fbr intellectual enjoyment, eax never again be satisfied with ccarseness 
and vulgaritv. A thousand such minds wc have now around us, and there 
can be no ooubt that in a little while we shall all be once more prosperous 
apd h^ioy. Many of our best states are, even now, wholly out of debt; and 
could the present situation of our own Pennsylvania be calmW looked at, 
without bru%ing it into contrast with the wonderful and overwrought pros¬ 
perity of the last few years, all the consternation and dismay which seems 
now to cloud our bonzon with unpenetrable gloom would at once be dis¬ 
sipated. 



Rctro^edive Ct'^tcism^ ilB 

1 intended, when I began, to have told you many thinga about thl Cliiwd 
College, as I know you feel an interest in th'^ work, and as my own anxiefy 
to bring it to a completion worthy of my profession and my cowtiy makes U 
the most prominent object of my, thoughts and my life ; but 1 have already 
exceeded all bounds, and taxed your patience as far as would now be.proper, 
1 shall therefore detain you with but a few brief allutions to it. ^Botii at the 
flanks of the main building are now completed, including the*four corner 
columns, and the scaffolding is removed, the effect of the architecture is fully 
equal to my expectations, the whiteness of the marble, the large masses in 
wtiieh it is used, some of the column blocks bftng upwards of 6 it. in length, 
and 6 it. in diqmeter, and the wept accuracy with which the joints are made, 
add immensely to the effect. I propose this season to finish the capitals for. 
the end columns, and put on the roof of tlte cell, a large portiem of the tiles 
for which are already prepared. In the design of the roof 1 have fellowed 
the Greeks in their plan of those at Elcusis, m^ng the tiles 4 ft. by 4 ft. 6 in., 
and 3 in. thick. As this part of the building is somewhat of an out of the 
way affair for modern times, I intend to take another opportunity to tell you 
more about it.'r-i TV U. W. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

Vi'sus Lambcrimna. (Extract of a letter from J. II, to Sir J. H.)—You 
mentioned to me that you were acquainted with Mr. Lambert, and, if you 
happen to see him in town, you may let him know that I have just re¬ 
ceived from my friend. Dr. M'Loughhn (who resides at Fort Vancouver, on 
the River Columbia, on the Pacific side of North America), a parcel of the 
cones of the Lambert pine,'in good order and preservation, seeds and all. 
They are not so large, however, as a few I had some years ago, and one of 
which I gave to Mr. Lambert through our friend Mr. Ward of Kew Green. 
The dimensions of the Lambert pine arc enormous* and 1 fancy there grows 
no tree in the globe so large. M'Loiighlin told me* that poor Douglas 
the naturalist, who w'as killed some years ago when exploring the woods in 
liis^iotaiiical pursuits, by falling into a concealed pit made for the purpose of 
cutc.'iing the wild bulls in the Sandwich Islands, wliere one of them happened 
to be, and which killed him, had measured one of these trees that tie had 
found blown down in North America, the dimensions of which were«s fol¬ 
lows: the circumference at the ground was 52 ft., and at 250 ft. from that, 
where the trunk at the top was broken off, and the top carried away by the 
water, it was still 13 ft. in circumference. Sir George Simpson also told me 
that he had found a Lambert pine blown down at Puget Sound Portage. The 
trunk, from the root fo the place where the branches grew at the top, measured 
!)0 of his paces, say about 250 ft. Mr. M'Millali also paced it, but made it a 
few paces less; but he was a taller man than Simpson. The circumference, 
about 8 ft. from the ground, where the trunk was broken off, measured 45 fL 
Tltese,nin^ are to ^ found chieflySin the country boiQering the Umpqua, 
or Wallamalte River, that runtf into the Cq^mbiafirom the south.—if, 
Rkhvioiffi mu, June 15. 1841. \ 


Art. IV. Retrospective Cnticism. 

Mr. Niter's Stove for various Purposes, (p. 334. 234.49.)—To enter into 
a discussion with Mr. Niven relative to the objections I have to his stove, 



Querns and Ans&frs. 

^quld be, I should consider, tp the practical porHon of the readers of your 
Magazine, only to insult their understanding; as Mr. Niven’s stove, and the 
arrangements therein, to any practical man, form a palpable absurdity. Whence 
is it, 1 would ask Mr. Niven, that, on visit^g the gardens of the amateur, wc 
are greeted with constant complaints as a cause of failure, both in their at¬ 
tempts at grpwing fruit and plants, but from their being obliged to crowd into 
the same house plants whose treatment ought to be (and is, when convenience 
will permit) as foreign to each other, as that of the lichen from the Lapland 
rocks to the Orchidaceae from the jungle of Sierra Leone? Such, then, nearly 
is Mr. Niven’s assemblage. llis stove is the general receiver of the vemtable 
kingdom from all parts of the known world. His chance of success 1 shall 
leave to any rational person to judge.— CaHut. Belfatt, June 22. 1841. 

[The author of this complains that we omitted a part of his first letter, 
which we did ; because the terms in which it was couched were such as wc 
did not consider admissible unless he had given his rea^ name. He also says 
that he thinks we promised in one of our early Volumes to insert every thing 
that was sent to us, verbatim; an idea that never once was entertained by us, 
nor, we believe, any other editor.— Cond.\ 


Art. V. Queries and Answers. 

Mu'sa Cavendtshn as a substitute for Pines, (p. 334.)—In answer to your 
correspondent, “ I. S., Durham,” respecting Musa Cavendfshit. A house of the 
dimensions he has given will hold about ten full-grown or fruiting plants, with 
room between for different-sized succcssional ones, fo be tubbed successively, 
as the large plants ripen off their fruit, these being shaken out of their tubs as 
soon as the fruit is gathered, and potted, to produce suckers; by judicious 
management in tubbing and in administering water, a supply of fruit may be 
had the greater part of the year. I have had at one time ten fruiting plants 
nearly of the same size and age, being suckers produced the same spring, and 
receiving similar treatment; yet no two of them produced their sptdix at the 
same time, and even df they were disposed to do so, it may be prevented, dif¬ 
ferent treatment being given them. As their approach to fruiting is easily as- 
certained, by their leaves decreasing in size, soon after which the embryo fniit- 
stalk may be detected by t)ie sudden swelling of the lower part of the stem, if 
more than one should show these indications at one time, the one it is desired 
to fruit first must have abundance of water, and the warmest situation, and the 
others he retarded by opposite treatment. The period between them may be still 
further lengthened a considerable time|tf the whole spadix of fruit of one ap¬ 
proaching too close upon another in ripening be cut off* with a portion of the 
stem attached, when the upper tier of fruit is just ripening, ana suspended in 
a dry and idry room, in the way that late grapes are often kept. I have cut 
excellent fruit from a spadix, (wo months after it had been separated from the 
plant; and they maybe made to ripen fast or slow in this manner, according to 
the temperature to which they are exposed. The quicker the ffower-stem is 
made to develops it^lf, the longer the sjiadix will be, and the greater quantity 
of fertile flowers it will produce, conftquently the greater weight of fruit, 
which will vary from 15 lb. to 301h>, according to the plant’s strength, the season, 
and other circumstances. s • 

I need hardly add that the soil can scarcely b#too rich, and rather light than 
retentive; that abundance of water may be given, and readily pass off.—Joseph 
Paxton, Chatsworth Gardens, June 22.1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. Dr. Arnott's Stoves applied to the Heating of Plant-houses. 

By W. H. Baxter. 

Since the enquiry respecting these stoves was inserted in the 
Gardetier's Magazine, vol. xv. p. 94., they have been adopted 
here, in a conservatory which was then undergoing repair, and 
also in a new grecniiouse which was erected soon afterwards. In 
the conservatory they have been worked two winters^ and in the 
greenhouse the past winter only; but as they have, in both in¬ 
stances, received very constant attention, with a view of ascer¬ 
taining their merits, &c., in this particular application, I think 
I may hope to give you a pretty correct and impartial idea of 
their fitness for the purpose, by stating the description and extent 
of the houses in which they are placed, the size and kind of the 
stoves in use, with the average ..consumption of fuel in severe 
weather, and also a register of the thermometer in the open air, 
in the greenhouse, and in the conservatory, for a certain time. 

The conservatory is a large substantial stone building, with 
nine large sash.^ windows ip the frontage; which have inside 
shutters; and the glass span-roof is also shelterc'd in some degree 
by.^ parapet wall, which rises about 2 ft. above the gutters. It 
is 56 ft. in length, and 21 ft. in height, and contains about 
17,200 cubic feet of air. The greenhouse, being a new erection, 
is, with the exception of the back wall, entirely of framfiwork 
and glass, and has had no artifickl shelter. It is 48 ft. in length, 
and contains about 7,500 cubic feet of air. 

In each house there are two stoves, with thermometer regu¬ 
lators ; they are made of strong sheet iron of these dimensions: 
height 2^ ft., length from side to side 3 ft., width from fi’ont to 
bade 11 ft. On the top of each is kept a good supply of water 
in zinp troughs. In both houses the stoves are*similarly placed, 
being setback 1 ft. from the face ofathe back walls in recesses 
cut to receive Jhem, at distances fitom each other of one third the 
entire length of each houSb. Cast-iron pipes carry off |he smoke, 
and terminate in a chimney in the centre of the back wail of each 
^ house. In the conservatory, these pipes project from the wall, 
but in the^eenhouse they are embedded in it, which is the only 
difference in the setting of the stoves in the twg houses. 

By frequent attention, and a good supply of coals, to the 
1841. — IX. 3U Scr. F F 
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Heating Phnt-houses ly 4motfs Stove. 

atnouiii. of about half a cwt. «very twenty*four hours for each stove, 
the heat has been kept up pretty successfullv; and during the 
time they have been in use here, although the situation is low 
and damp, scarcely any plants have damped off in the houses 
where they are; but from the great escape of smoke and dust in 
lighting, and at each making up of the fires, which averaged, 
' during severe weather, not less than six or seven times every 
twenty-four hours, the plants became clothed with a most un¬ 
sightly black coat of dust, which was not easily removed, and was 
in many instances, as in the pelargoniums, &c., retained till out¬ 
grown. The hours for making up the fires, to keep up as regular 
a heat as could be procured, were found to be a^out the following: 
8 o’clock A. M., between 11 and 12 at noon, S f. m., between 5 
and 6 p.m., 9 p. M., and between 11 and 12 o’clock at night. 

January having been the coldest month during the past winter, 
I have chosen the register of the thermometer for the coldest part 
of that month, to show more clearly the amount of heat that these 
stoves, with the above attendance, are capable of supplying. 


Time. 

Open air. 

Greenhouse. 

Conservatory. 

Jan. 3. 8 morn. 

3(i° 

43“ 

44° 

10 night 

28-5 

44 

43 

4. 8 morn. 

30 ' 

43 

43 

9^ night 

31 

48 

44 

5. 8 morn. 

27 

41 

42 

11 night 

28 

48 

42 

C. 8 mpm. 

27 

42 

42 

$ night 

17 

. 43 


11^ night 

19 

44*5 

42 

7. 8 mom. 

15-5 

42-5 

42 

5 P.M. 

19 

40 

42 

9 night 

10 

40 

42 

12 night 

16-5 

45 

42 

8. 8 morn. 

8 

37 

38 

8§ niglit 

10 . 

43 

40 

IS night 

8 

40 

38 

9. 7 morn. 

14 

42 

.38 

9 night 

30 

45 

42 

10. 8J morn.,. 

32 

43 

42 

9 night 

30 

42 
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Aet. II. Importance of Geology, as a Study for Gardeners. 

By Peter Mackenzie. 

It has been said by an eminent philosopher, that “ man is the 
servant and interpreter of Nature.” I am not aware of any class 
of men that have better opportunities for studying the wide field ^ 
of created objects, and making that knowledge bear upon the 
welfare of their fellow-men, than gardeners. The situation in 
which they are placed by Providence affords them facilities for 
unfolding many of the secret workings of Nature that must be 
diligently sought after to be rightly understood. Thefir own 
existence in a great measure depends upon observation and ex¬ 
periment; and the more these are directed in a right course, in 
proportion will their own advantage and that of their employers 
be furthered. How necessary, then, must it be for Them to 
endeavour to trace the relation which one department of creation 
has with another ! Geology, that noble and interesting branch 
of knowledge, ought to form part of a gardener’s study. It not 
unfrequently happens that gardeners have to remove from one 
district of country to another: at one lime they may be working 
in soil that is chiefly formed by the disintegration of granite and 
gneiss and mica slate; at another time it may be that sort of soil 
the earthy ingredients of which may be composed almost entirely 
of sandstone or amorphous trap; or it may be a calcareous soil, 
or those that are formed by diluvial or alluvial deposits. It is 
well known that different varieties of soil require different treat¬ 
ment ; and how to treat them in the best way,ought to be the 
object of every cultivator of the soil. And while they are actively 
engaged in acquiring knowledge for themselves, they may at the 
same time be the means of extending the knowledge of geology 
tp‘ others. Those who are placed upon the grauwack^ group 
may be useful in collecting remains of the A'lgss, jpiliees, JSquise- 
tiiccae, and Lycopodiaceae of a former world. Others, on the 
carbonaceous formation, could direct their attention to the Coni¬ 
fer®, Cacte®, and £uphorbidcciC. With a little perseverance, 
they might obtain knowledge that would enable them to stand 
upright in the presence of closeted philosophers, and exchange 
information with any F.R.S. they might come^ in contact with. 
While th^ may become the auxiliaries of such men as Buckland 
and Lyeli, and Murchison,* on the orffe hand, they may on the 
other. Be the means of |Owing tfee seeds of useful instruction 
among a rural population, and leading their miiids to closer 
contact with the works of their great Preserver and Benefactoi;; 
and thus, liy the subordinate agency of gardeners, many may be 
turned from grovelling pursuits to seek higher and more en¬ 
nobling food to nourish their immortal minds. 

West Plcan, August 13. 1841. 
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Ic€~Pit at Ermine House, 


Art. III. Some Account a Pit ^or preserving Ice, in Use at 

Erskine House, Renfrevisnire. By G. lraiELi>s, Gardener there. 

In compliance with your request, I send you some account of 
our ice-pit, beginning with a statement of the circumstances 
which led to its adoption; the ice-house here is of the common 
form, but placed unfortunately in a damp situation, and con¬ 
sequently had failed in keeping ice throughout the season. Mr. 
Middleton, gardener at Blythswood, had, in consequence of the 
ice-house there not keeping ice well, dug two pits in a sandy 
bank by the side of a deep sunk fence, in which be succeeded in 
preserving ice through the season. These pits are about 14 or 
15 feet in diameter at top, but much narrower at bottom, and 
about 7 ft. deep. I think there are drains leading from the 
bottoms' of these pits to the sunk fence. Previously to putting in 
the ice, the bottoms of the pits are covered with pieces of wood, 
over which are laid faggots or small branches; the ice has no 
other covering or protection than 12 or 15 inches in depth of 
soft peat or bog earth laid over the top, in close contact with the 
ice. Although only a few yards separate, ice keeps much better 
in the one pit than in the other. 

Previously to making our pit, I went to examine those at 
Blythswood; this was in 1837. The idea struck me that a gravelly 
soil might suit better than sand, as being more free of moisture; 
also that a light temporary covering might be advantageous in 
preserving the ice from excess of moisture in rainy weather, 
especially when the moss cracks and opens as the ice subsides, 
and also for the convenience of taking out the ice in wet weather, 
and keeping it clean. Under this idea, we hatl a pit dug on the 
top of a gravelly bank having a north exposure, surrounded by 
large forest trees, which shaded it completely from the sun in 
summer: its dimensions are 16 ft. in diameter at top, and about 
10 ft. at the bottom, by 8 ft. in depth. As no water remained 
standing long in the bottom after a heavy shower, no drain was 
required, otlierwise a drain would have been necessary; which, 
however, should be completely filled with small gravel, to prevent, 
as much as possible, the cold air from ascending through it. In 
the bottom are laid branches of trees or young trees, from 4 in. to 
8 in. in diameter, which are covered with small branches or 
faggots for the ice to rest upon; it also serves as a draifi. 

During severe*frost we fill/.he pit. The ice is well broken, 
and rammed close; that broken small being occasidhally scattered 
over that not so finely broken, to fill up the interstices. To aid 
in consolidating the ^lole, water is poured upon it from time to 
time from the rose of a watering-pot; in filling the pit, we gene¬ 
rally use two large puncheonfuls. The ice is raised 3 ft. above 
the surface of the ground. At finishing we give it an extra 
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watering and beating, leaving it uncovered all night, if the frost 
is likely to continue. Next day we cover the surface with soft 
peat or bog earth to the depth of 12 or 15 inches, afterwards a few 
rafters and spars are put over the ice and lightly thatched jvith 
reeds. Our pit has now been in operation upwards of three 
years, and has kept the ice well. We generally open it in June 
(having a small heap piled up on the surface of the ground, and 
covered with moss, which serves till tlmt time), by clearing off a 
part of the moss, which is not again replaced, as it would soil the 
ice. Sometimes a bundle of straw is put over the opening, but 
we generally leave it uncovered, the ice protruding through the 
moss like a block cf marble, for we feel no apprehension of a defi¬ 
ciency. At the end of the year, or when we clear out the moss to 
prepare for potting in new ice, there is generally 3 or 4 feet of the 
old ice remaining, over which we put the new ice; last winter we 
had all the old ice taken out, to examine the bottom and re¬ 
new the wood, if necessary. The moss is dug from a bog, carted 
forward, and laid on damp: the same moss has served to cover 
the pit for three years, it gets mixed with the leaves, but that 
appears to do no harm; perhaps half-wetted leaves might be a 
substitute where moss cannot be obtained. In bringing forward 
the ice we generally empty the carts into the pit at once, and 
there spread and break it; the three leading points being sim¬ 
plicity, cheapness, and efficiency. 

Ersfcine House Gardmis, July 29. 1841. 


Art. IV. On Mr. Gavin Cree's System of Pruning Forest Trees. 

Having lately had an opportunity ofinspeci:ing some trees which 
hadj been for twenty years subjected to Mr. Cree's system of 
pruning, under the immediate direction of Mr. Cree himself^ 
we have formed a very high opinion of its importance, in the 
case of plantations made with a view to profit, and we intend to 
make it as widely known as our means will permit We insert, 
in the meantime, two articles which we have received from Mr. 
Cree, and his papers on the subject published.in the Q_mrlerly 
Journal of Agriadture^ and after we have examined some of 
the trees referred to in the first of these articles, we shall have 
something further to say on the subject — Cond. 

Ediybttrgk, August 10. 1841. 

e 

An Outline of Ga vin Cree's System of Prumng Forest Trees. 

Aruoriculturk affords a never-failing source of pleasure tb 
the planter, while its effects give beauty to the landscape. In 
dropping the acorn, we should not forget that its offspring ought 
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to be cherished and cultivated, that it may more surely arrive at 
tliat heart of oak, emblematic of the bravery of our people, and 
which has ever been an ornament and a bulwark of defence to 
our land. We intend to give an outline of a method by which 
trees may be successfully cultivated, and some of our reasons to 
prove that method to be judicious. To cultivate wood on phy¬ 
siological principles, it is necessary to have a knowledge of the 
organs which constitute' the internal and external structure of 
trees, and of the various functions that these organs perform 
through the instrumentality of external agents. Trees are 
generally treated as if they were mere inorganic matter; they 
are operated on as the ploughman operates on the ground, or as 
the carpenter and blacksmith on the wood or iron under their 
hands. Many eminent men have written treatises on vegetable 
anatonty and physiology, and many have promulgated their 
notions on the pruning of forest trees, while neither party under¬ 
stood how the science of vegetable physiology ought to direct 
the mechanical operation of pruning, so as to make it affect, to 
the greatest extent, the growth and health of the tree. There 
is in trees, as in animals, a vital power which presides over all 
their functions. This power is the agent by which the ascent 
and descent of the sap is produced, and certain internal and 
external causes facilitate the exercise of this phenomenon. 
Among the external causes is to be ranked the influence of air, 
heat, light, and moisture, and the system of operating on the 
lateral branches by shortening them. 

I shall give an outline of the principles which led me to the 
conviction that Ihe system of pruning by shortening the lateral 
branches, which I brought forward a number of years ago, is 
calculated, more thaa any other, to secure /or the benefit of the 
tree an extra nourishment. 

The organs of nutrition or vegetation have one common ob¬ 
ject to support, namely, life in the vegetable; and the power of 
these organs may be greatly increased by mechanical means. 
In order to use these means in a way to assist nature, some 
knowledge of the physiology of plants is requisite; either the 
operator or the superintendant must understand how the organs 
exert their functions, otherwise they cannot reasonably expect 
to be successful. The different processes of the sap (oi; vege¬ 
tative blood) of trees muaft especially be carefully studied, as by 
it their growth and vigour afe sustained. The ,sap is enquired 
and influenced by diverse ways. In spring, the small sponge- 
lets or extremities of the roots absorb the fluids and gases from 
the soil, which are conveyed by an inherent power depending 
on the lifp of the tree, or, more properly, the ascending sap is 
acted on through the roots by atmospheric pressure, up through 
the capillary tubes, till it reaches the extreme ramification of 
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the stem, shooting forth buds and expanding leaves. The com¬ 
mon sap, having extended over all the branches, mjngles with 
the fluid absorbed by the leaves, and, losing the watery and 
aeriform principles, which are useless for nutrition, by ev«po- 
ration, it returns down the vessels of the bark, and in its course 
deposits cambium, which forms the annual rings of wood, then 
extends to and strengthens the extremities of. the rootlets, 
whereby they are made to extract more nourishment from the 
soil throughout the season, and, as the two saps commingle in 
the leaves, the descending sap, which has not been deposited, in 
like manner mixes with that extracted by the rootlets, and is 
again carried up with the ascending sap. 

How to economise these fluids for the advantage of the tree is 
next to be considered. It is obvious, then, that when th^e upper 
lateral branches are shortened to half the length of the leading 
stem, and the others proportionally, the sap has less superficies 
to cover than when they are allowed to extend to an improper 
length and thickness; in consequence, there is a greater supply 
for every part of the tree; and as other fluids, such as water, 
moving in a channel, acquire additional momentum when 
augmented, greater vigour and velocity of movement are im¬ 
parted to the sap by the abundance of quantity; and so great is 
the beneficial effect resulting therefrom to the tree, that, from 
the extraordinary size and health of the foliage which clothes 
the branches, it attracts more than three times the nourish¬ 
ment ordinarily imbibed from the atmosj^here under different 
management. 

The branches which are shortened always remain slender. By 
redson of the small superficies of the branch, and the rapidity with 
which the sap moves, very little of it is retained by the branch, 
and of course nearly the whole is deposited in the body of the tree. 
This truth, with the fact that the foliage remains nearly a month 
longer on the trees so shortened than on otlmrs, accounts for 
the wonderful rapidity of growth effected by this method of 
pruning. The smallness of the branches is of advantage likewise 
when it is necessary to prune close t» the stem, as the wound 
made by that operation is proportionally small, and may be 
expected to cicatrise in the course of three years. 

It fnayabe worth remarjfing, that, if the ^branches are pro¬ 
perly shortened, trees never becomeVhat is termed hidebound. 
In the royab forests, Lord Glfenbervie had instruments for 
ripping the bark of oaks (which never could increase nutrition), 
and scraping oft’ the lichens; but bad the branches been judi¬ 
ciously shortened, the descending sap would have been so aug¬ 
mented, through means of a more healthy foliage, as to have 
obviated the disease; as the bark expands in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of sap carried down, and if thSt be abundant, 
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it soon clears itself of all'impurities. Even mismanaged trees, 
on which a dryness of bark has occurred, may be brought to a 
proper condition in the course of three seasons. In cases of this 
kind, the distance from the body at which the branches are 
amputated must be regulated by th& size of the tree — the 
larger the tree, the greater the distance. 

ft has been found, experimentally, that trees under eighteen 
feet in height^ and fifteen inches in circumference, advance, taken 
averagely, as much both in height and circumference, in six 
years, if the branches are properly shortened, as they do in fifteen 
yearsj if these are not shortened, or are improperly pruned. The 
more trees are pruned close up to the stem before they are 
eighteen feet high, their growth is proportionally retarded. Trees 
pruned close to the stem, when the circumference at the part is 
under fifteen inches, take in damp, so that the tree, if dissected 
after a certain period at the part where the branches have been 
cut, will be found black into the pith. This department of 
pruning, when improperly managed, is the principal cause of 
rot, more particularly in the larch. The reason is, the wood in 
young trees is more open in texture than in older ones. 

I refer the enquiring reader to my several treatises on thinning 
and pruning plantations in the Glasgow Farnw^s Register^ 1828, 
and to the three articles in the ^arterly Journal of Agricul¬ 
ture, vol. iii. [here reprinted with Mr. Cree’s permission], in 
which are included the prize essays of the Highland and Agri¬ 
cultural Society of ^Scotland on the subject of pruning. All 
with respect to sfiencc has been excluded; and to show the ad¬ 
vantage of science, I shall make some extracts from the Edin¬ 
burgh Literary Journal, 1830. 

“ Mr. Cruickshanks furnishes a minute account of all the 
practical details from Sir Henry Steuart’s works. He cautiously 
abstains from any attempt to make his readers acquainted with 
the scientific principles ; a developement of which, had he given 
it, would have rendered these details ten times more interesting 
to any readers, learned or unlearned. But he could not deve- 
lope what he did not comprehend; as clearly appears from the 
whole tenor and complexion of his book. It is the lamentable 
want of this knowledge which has made Bouteber, Marshall, 
and Nicol, all meritorious writers, appear unsatisfac^ry,- Han- 
bury useless, and^Pontey ridiculous; and has rendered the 
pruning system of the last tfientioned so ruinous to the'woods 
of England. In a word, it is this want of indispensable scientific 
information that has kept arboriculture, in all its low branches, 
down the low rank* of a mechanical art We should earnestly 
advise our planters, and our writers on planting, to unite their 
best eifurts in bringing about a new era in this neglected art. 
They should endeavour at length to learn that a tree is not, as 
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too many suppose, an inanimate substance, but a living oeing 
like themselves; that in its constituent parts it possesses the 
same chemical principles as they do, though with different pro¬ 
perties, and under different laws of organisation.” , 

My system is to shorten the branches till the tree is above 
IS feet or greater height, and not less than 15 inches or any 
greater circumference, before close pruning commences. This 
system has extended to the royal parks^ London, and other parts 
of England, Germany, and Scotland. Trees which I have pruned 
may be seen at Sir R. K. Dick’s, Bart., Prestonfield, Eagle and 
Henderson’s nurseries, and at the East Prince’s Street Gardens, 
Edinburgh. The Right Hon. Lord Douglas got trees pruned as 
a specimen. The Hon. Admiral Fleming, from what he had got 
done, expressed his approbation by stating that my system was the 
first of the age. The late Lord Advocate, now Lord Murray, on 
seeing trees tliat I had pruned for above twenty years, Said it would 
be of national advantage if the system were adopted in the royal 
forests, and that he would recommend it in the strongest terms 
to Lord Duncannon. The late Sir Henry Steuart, Bart., after 
})runing and repruning, expressed his approbation in his Plantei^s 
Guide ; and Sir Thomas G. Carmichael, Bart., Sir John Nasmyth, 
Bart., and Dr. Thackery, M.D., Chester, England, gave compli¬ 
mentary letters, and were pruning above 800 acres on my system: 
and the late William Elliot Lockhart, Esq., M.P.; W. Scott, Esq., 
Teviotbank; A. Dickson, Esq., Hasendeanburn; Robert Dick, 
Esq., Prestonfield; George T. Stoddart Esq., Oliver; Charles 
Ferrier, Esq., Baddinsgill; W.Lock, Esq., Rachan; David Dick¬ 
son, Esq., Kilbucho; Adam Sim, Esq., Culter Mains; R.G. 
Baillie, Esq., Culter; Robert B. Campbell, Esq., Cornhill; George 
Gillespie, Esq., Biggar Park; Lawrence Brown, Esq., Edmonston; 
Charles Cunningham, Esq., Newholin; Robert Somerville, 
Esq., Cormiston; James Wyld, Esq., Springfield; John Wyld, 
Esq., Westernbank; Alexander Wright, E.sq., nurseryman, 
Edinburgh; Dickson and Sons, do.; Mr. Scott, East Prince’s 
Street Gardens, do.; Mr. J. Reid, do.; Mr. Barnet, do.; Mr. 
Nicol, do.; Mr. Spalden, Peebles; Mr. Lamb, Selkirk; Mr. 
Thomson, Lanark; Mr. Robert BVown, forester, Carnwath; 
and Mr. Andrew Turnbull, forester, Biggar Sbiells, have all 
cxprassei^ themselves favourably in regard to nty system. 

Gavin Cree respectfully intimates* to noBlemen and gentle¬ 
men that he continues to give dinictions to others,-and to prune 
forest trees on scientific principles. He will likewise give 
rules, mathematically established, on the thinning of plant¬ 
ations, including planing and draining. * 

He begs also to refer to Professor Low, in his Elements of 
AgricuUure (on Wood), as a proof of his qualifications. In that 
treatise it is stated that Mr. Cree has brought the system of 
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pruning to a point of improvement never before known. William 
Scott, Esq., W. S., Northumberland Street, Convener of the 
Committee of the Highland and Agricultural Society, who 
awarded the prizes for the essays on the pruning of forest trees 
in 1836, expressed his highest satisfaction with the system, work¬ 
manship, and direction, at his estate of Teviotbank, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1839, The Rey. Mr. Christison has also noticed the 
same in the statistical account of Biggar. In the nursery of Eagle 
and Henderson, Edinburgh, experimental trees may be seen. 

Biggar^ February \ 0. 1840. 


A.nx. V. On Pruning Forest Trees. By Gavin Cree, 
Nurseryman, Biggar. 

In the last number of this .Tournal ^Quarterly Journal of Agri~ 
adlure'], I observe an article by Mr. Matthew of Gourdie-Hill, 
containing remarks on a paper of mine, in the preceding number, 
on Pruning Forest Trees. That gentleman’s avowed object in 
coming forward is with the laudable design of showing the er¬ 
roneousness of my system to such of the readers of this Journal 
as, he says, are incompetent, from want of experience or ob¬ 
servation, to judge for themselves. How far he has accomplished 
this object will be seen in the sequel. 

Mr. Mattliew gives a pretty correct abridgement of my prin¬ 
ciples of pruning forest trees, with some slight inadvertencies ; 
in regard to which, however, as these are distinctly enough 
stated in the article itself, and as they do not particularly bear 
upon the matters at issue, I need not here waste time by putting 
him right. 

It is contended by Mr. Matthew that pruning will not increase 
the quantity of timber, and this he couples with his view of all 
that is necessary to obtain clean timber. “ With regard,” says 
he, “to the one half of the timber produced in the temperate 
zone, the Coniferae, pruning in any shape whatever will not in¬ 
crease the quantity of timber, either in the single tree, or on a 
given space of ground. A well regulated closeness, or rather 
openness, being all that is requir^ for extension/ and the 
sweeping of the smotherefi branches close down being all that 
is required foY cleanness of tKnber. In the woocb consisting of 
the other tribes of larger-leaved trees, pruning will also have no 
ipfluence in increasing the quantity of timber, provided the 
closeness be properljr regulated, and the trees be kept to one 
leader till they reach the required height of stems.” I ask Mr. 
Matthew how these objects could be accomplished without 
pruning or cutting off the branches, or parts of branches, in 
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some manner or other, which, if not pruning, must be held to be 
very nearly allied to it. 

Mr. Matthew tlien states that my system of pruAing “will 
never ultimately increase the size of the tree, or its measusable 
timber; but, on the contrary, will greatly retard the extension, 
and destroy the capacity to attain a large size, and in manyjkinds 
will even induce early decay; the low^ branches more particu¬ 
larly promoting the enlargement of tne roots.” This can only 
take place with his solitary trees, hedgerows, outsides of clumps, 
and skirts of woods, and from a different cause than that which 
he assigns. Wherever trees are of the same age, and of S large 
size, it will be found, that the shorter the stem is, the circuni- 
ference is the greater; but that does not show that the quantity 
of timber is greater. For many years after trees have attained 
their utmost height, they increase in circumference. To exem¬ 
plify what I state. In 1829, 1 measured within the'area of ten 
falls, situate at an altitude of 780 ft., ten different kinds of trees, 
fourteen years after having been planted; and their average 
height was 18 ft. 9 in.; their clean stem was 3 ft. 8 in.; and their 
circumference, at 6 in. above the surface, was 14 in. and 3 parts. 
I also measured four beech trees in the south end of a hedgerow, 
at the same altitude, planted in 1742 by my grandfather, and 
the lands have been in the possession of the family ever since, 
the average height of which trees was 72 ft., the clean trunk 
28 ft. 6 in., and the average circumference for timber measure 

6 ft. 4 in., which gives 95 cubic feet of timber to each tree. This 
shows the proportions of the height to the circumference of 
young and old trees. The young trees are 18^ ft. in height, to 
14^ in. in circumference; the old trees are 72 ft. in height, to the 
aversqje circumference, at 4 ft. in height, 6f 86 in., which shows 
that young trees exceed in height in feet their circumference in 
inches; and when of age, the circumference in inches exceeds 
the height in feet. And further, a tree 10 ft. in length of trunk 
requires 12 ft. 4 in.; 20 ft. in length. 8 ft. 9 in.; 30 ft. in length, 

7 ft. 2 in.; 40 ft. in length, 6 ft. 2 in., in circumference, to contain 

95 cubic feet nearly. By a careful inspection of old trees, it will 
be found, that, in proportion to the* height of clean trunk and 
head, the greater number of cubic feet will the tree contain in 
the svae ^umber of years. * 

Mr. Matthew’s criticism'on my article will be pretty well illus¬ 
trated by the Sallowing, amongst others of his paragraphs. “ His 
early pruning,” says he, “on the contrary, disposing the re¬ 
maining branches to push as leaders, to become, in proportion 
to their diminished number, larger; thu^ rendering the uppei 
part of the trunk rough timber, and also deterring the root ex¬ 
tension, is on a par with the worst of systems.” Had Mr, 
Matthew taken the trouble to read my essay with any attention. 
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he would have found it -distinctly stated, that the remaining 
branches are all to be shortened, and more especially any large 
one which is gaining a disproportionate ascendancy over others; 
and jtbus this very pretended evil, which he wishes so largely to 
magnify, was in an especial manner provided against in my 
systeiy. 

Mr. Matthew, in his directions for training plank timber, says: 
“ Cut off, close by the ffunk, all shoots which rise at a very 
acute angle with the main stem; also lop off all branches which, 
by taking an irregular direction, incline to rub upon the more 
regula.', and remove all splintered, twisted, and diseased branches.” 
By a single glance at this paragraph, it may be seen that he has 
transformed the principles of orchard-pruning into that of plank 
timber. 

He continues. “ After the tree has acquired a sufficient height 
for plank, say from 20 to 60 feet, according to circumstances of 
exposure, climate, &c., and also as much branching above this 
height as may be thought necessary to carry on advantageously 
the vital functions, as the superior head will now sustain small 
injury by being thrown out into large branches and plurality of 
leaders, it will then be proper, in order to have timber as clean 
as possible, and regularly flexible, to lop clean off all the branches 
on the stem as far up as this required height; should these be 
covering the whole or a considerable portion of the stem, as will 
occur in the more open situations, where the lower branches have 
gradually become sickly or dead, they ought to be removed by 
several successive prunings, at Intervals of at least two years, 
that the plant mliy not suffer any injurious check by losing too 
many branches at once. From the early attention to procare 
very numerous feeders, and to prevent any from attaining very 
large size, the wounds will soon be closed over, leaving no ex- 
ternaf scar, and as little as possible of internal knot or breaking 
. of the fibre. Should a number of small shoots spring out in 
consequence of this last pruning, they may be swept down, if 
good plank be desired. The o^ and elm are more disposed to 
this sprouting out than other kinds.” 

Now, suppose that propKetors were disposed to follow Mr. 
Matthew’s system, and that they had to commence with the 
making of youn'g plantations; and suppose further, that they 
wished only to have cleanctimber to Ihe height of 40 ft., with a 
head conformable; it is evident that they must, nt the Chrliest, 
continue their exertions for nearly half a century, before one tree 
would be in a state fit for being pruned up for his plank timber. 
And, from the uncertainty of human life, few, I am afraid, if any, 
would continue the system so long. I allow that taking out a 
few branches, even those that rise at an acute angle, is of wnefit, 
and which is in conformity with the old system; and where the 
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branches are taken o£l^ numbers of small shoots spring ’out as 
feeders. But instead of trees having a handsome appearance, 
as is the case where the branches are only shortened'to a pro> 
portional length, those trees where the branches are taken .out, 
from whatever cause, always put out numerous feeders; or 
otherwise have all the appearance of a large bottle-brush, from 
the small - size of branches, and large quantity of them which 
must be upon the tree. And those t^ be removed even to the 
height of 40 ft. of clean stem, at the intervals of two years, must 
require a considerable work and time, from so many branches 
intersecting the body of a tree of such a size, and in most in¬ 
stances putting out new shoots for a great number of years, which 
it will often found impossible to eradicate. 

Although the wounds of trees of the size stated should close 
over, the trees will always have a rugged and unshapely ap¬ 
pearance instead of having a cylindrical form. It requires little 
inspection of trees generally, to see that below the ordinary¬ 
sized h>^anches a hollow is made, in consequence of the de¬ 
scending or proper sap being turned out of its course. Even 
when the branch is small a hollow will occur, and the parts of 
the trunk of a large tree that are free of branches, and other 
parts above the branch, will be found to increase, while the part 
below the branch remains in a great degree stationary, and a 
hollow is formed; nay, though the branch should be removed, 
the hollow will still continue, probably as long as the tree re¬ 
mains. 

With regard to naval timber, almost all writers wish to let the 
world know that if their advice were taken, thfere would be suf¬ 
ficiency of timber for the British navy of ail kinds required, and 
that the great importance of the whole matter consists in under¬ 
standing the growing of bent and crooked timber fit for any part 
of a ship. But this hobby has been long walking on crutches. 
Sir Robert Seppings long ago recommended the plan of uniting . 
short timbers, which was adopted, by which every kind of 
compass-formed timber that could be required was obtained 
from straight timber. The whole frame of a ship can be pre¬ 
pared without waiting as formerly for {^articular pieces of compass 
or crooked timber, and every part is now equally seasoned by 
the ngw system. All that is required is to ralfee timber of the 
best and soundest quality, find of the different kinds; for such is 
now the state ef the science of shif-building and th« mechanical 
arts, that they can do very well without the advice of writers on 
naval timber. 

I might have said much more on the subject of pruning; biit 
as both Mr. Matthew’s system and ray own are now before the 
public, 1 have said as much ns the public might feel interested 
in, and as bears chiefly upon the points at issue. Mr. Matthew 
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wields; the pen with much,ease, and will, I apprehend, like a true 
naval man, as well as a naval timber writer, not easily be over¬ 
come. But always playing at long bowls will be of little service 
to the public. Let us, therefore, at once come to point blank 
distances, as ships are made to do when well commanded, and 
show by actual workmanship which of the systemswill.be of 
most advantage to the country. Let the trees which.have been 
pruned under my system,‘'and those pruned under Mr. Matthew's 
system, be examined by a body of men quajified to judge, tO’be 
mutually chosen: or, should Mr. Matthew have no trees to 
show pruned under bis system, let us both commence our work 
of pruning together; and let it be a distincl^ stipulation in the 
compact, that whatever decision regarding the respective merits 
of the systems these individuals may come to, that decision shall 
be laid before the public. 

Biggar, September 8. 1831. 


Art. VI. On Pruning Forest Trees. By Gavin Cree, 
Nurseryman, Biggar 

To its woods a country owes much of its beauty; they temper 
the severity of the climate for the benefit both of the flocks and 
the crops of the husbandman. But in a no less important point 
are woods to be viewed, from their economic value. As timber 
they are extensively, nay, universally, employed in all the me¬ 
chanical arts; and hence the proprietor of woods has to look to 
them not only ad an interesting, but as a highly valuable, species 
of property. . 

Woods are so extensively grown, that there are few landed 
properties, however small they may be, where they are not to 
be found to a greater or less extent, either planted by the 
hand of man, or the spontaneous production of nature. And 
as it must be obvious that a vast body of people, either as pro¬ 
prietors or as having woods under their charge, must feel an 
interest in the proper piode of management of this species of 
property, I trust that you will readily give a place to the follow¬ 
ing observations on one of the principal subdivisions of this 
extensive subject— Pruning. That the management, of woods 
is not well understood, os at least but imperfectly attended to, 
and therefor® that the reraarl^ which I am about to state ^re not 
uncalled for, may readily be admitted, if we may be allowed to 
judge from the present state in which a great niajority of woods 
are to be found. I am sure, indeed, that any person of ordinary 
observation will agree with me in saying that the mode of 
management bestowed upon woods, in most places, is far behind 
its sister art, the agricultural operations of the field. But 
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we ought always to keep in mind, that a mismanaged cA-op of 
wood is a very different thing from a mismanaged crop of corn. 
The latter is only an annual crop; and hence, however much a 
farmer may feel for the failure of any of his crops through care¬ 
lessness or mismanagement, the loss is only that of a single 
Wson; whereas a mismanaged crop of wood is, comparatively 
speaking, the loss of the land itself, the crop requiring frequently 
half axentury, and sometimes more, td^arrive at maturity. But 
it is. much easier to admit that the evil of mismanagement of our 
woods does exist, than to explain the reasons of that carelessness 
or indifference towards this species of property, on the part of 
those to whom, under proper management, it would become such 
a source of profit. 

The young and rising tree must be modified by art; for, 
though Nature performs her work unassisted and alone, she is 
often found to produce irregularities in the growth to maturity 
of a tree, which are not profitable, nor suited to the uses to 
which it is employed by man: hence it is for man to modify 
the tree, so as to suit the purposes required. 

Much discrepancy exists in the statements of different authors 
on the subject of pruning. Pontey, Nicol, Sang, Monteath, and 
others, as is well known, hold very different opinions on many 
points connected with it. In such circumstances, those who 
•have thfe charge of woods, and who may be more guided by the 
opinions of others than from rules deduced from their own 
experience, may feel a difficulty in determining the proper 
system which ought to be adopted. Besides, it is not to be 
expected that foresters in general, and quiet country gentlemen, 
should have in their possession the works of many authors on 
this subject, to enable them to contrast and> collate the different 
modes recommended, and to weigh their merits, or ascertain 
their correctness, by long-tried experiments. Hence it is’ that 
some have implicitly followed one system, until they ultimately , 
found it to be a bad one; others, again, have followed a different 
system, which they, too, have found to fall far short of their ex¬ 
pectations in its beneficial effects; and th^ result of these attempts, 
commenced with a disposition to milage well, has often been 
to neglect their woods altogether. But that this is a state in 
which, trees ought not to be left, is easy to be‘shown. Trees, 
when left So themselves, offen have a 4endency to shoot out into 
large forked bsanches, or two or ny)re shoots contend with each 
other for ascendancy as leaders; and such trees, even at the 
period of matursCtion, will frequently be found to present only a 
quantity of brushwood. Now, it is the province of pruning*, 
mider a proper system, to modify and correct these evils; in 
short, in order to produce a clean and large stem of timber, 
pruning can rarely be dispensed with. 
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When opinions on the .subject of pruning are in such an un¬ 
settled state, I conceive that it may not be deemed an intrusion 
in me, to present an account of my humble efiPorts in this depart¬ 
ment of forest culture. And 1 may observe, that, whether the 
rules which I shall lay down shall be adopted generally or not, 
1 have the satisfaction of stating that they are not ingenious 
speculations or theoretical schemes, but have been derived from 
observations and my owrr practice in that system during a period 
of nearly thirty years; and 1 may add, that, in whatever light 
it may be viewed by others, the system has, in all cases which 
have .come under my observation, been crowned with the most 
satisfactory results. As the system which 1 shall lay down has 
an especial reference to the general functions of the plant, and 
will, 1 trust, always be found in accordance with the laws of 
these functions, to make mySelf understood to those who have 
not devoted attention to tliis subject, I find it will be necessary 
to state shortly so much of vegetable anatomy and physiology as 
falls within the pale of my subsequent remarks. 

In explaining the anatomy of the wood, a transverse section 
of a young tree near the root will best show the parts to be 
mentioned. The pith is the part in the centre, which is composed 
of cellular tissue. Around the pith is the wood, formed of con¬ 
centric cylinders, agreeing in number near the root with the age 
of the tree. Exterior to the outmost of these is the bark, which 
consists of three parts. The first is the*outer covering, termed 
tlie epidermis; immediately below it is the soft pulpy substance 
of cellular tissue, or parenchyma. The third is the cortical con¬ 
centric layers cemstituting the mass of the bark, the innermost 
of which is calh?d the liber; and it is between this liber and 
the last concentre layer of wood that the alburnum is annually 
deposited. 

The functions of vegetables, and in particular with reference 
to the modes and offices of the ascent and descent of the sap, 
have excited the scrutiny, and exercised the ingenuity, of physi¬ 
ologists. In this field have appeared Malpighi, Grew, Hales, 
Hedwig, Du Hamel, Saussure, Senebier, Darwin, Ellis, Keith, 
Knight, and a host of others. When the earlier of these authors 
wrote, vegetable anatomy and physiology were, comparatively 
speaking, little understood; and from the little that was known, 
or from their own observed facts of isolated casesj the whole 
structure of- vegetable physiology was made up; Jbut a uonside- 
rable part of it, as was to be expected, consisted of the fanciful 
theories of these eminent men. Subsequent researches and ob- 
sei-vations, however,diave disj^elled the mists from most of these 
ingenious but fallacious theories, and the science may now be 
held to rest upon a pretty solid basis, to a part of whidi I shall 
briefly advert. 
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Early in spring, as the temperatore of the atmosphere is 
elevated, the sap ascends in the tree. It is absorbed from the 
soil by the minute spongelets at the extremities of tbfe capillary 
rootlets of the root; and it ascends through the root upw|trds. 
In very young trees its ascent is through the pith, and also in 
young branches; but in trees even of a few years old, as well 
as in old trees, it ascends neither through the bark, nor between 
the wood and the bark, nor the pith, mit through the concentric 
layers of wood, and, in the greatest quantity, through those last 
formed. 

The bud, which is formed in the preceding summer^r au¬ 
tumn, is supposed to be nourished previously to the ev^tion of 
the leaf, by nutrient matter in the alburnum deposited in the 
preceding autumn. After vernation takes place, and the leaves 
are all expanded, the sap still continues to rise through the wood, 
ascends to the branches, and from them to the leaves. The leaf 
itself is formed of a vascular system of cellular tissue, covered 
with an eptdermis. The sap, when it ascends to the leaf, per¬ 
spires, or throws off a large quantity of aqueous vapour. It is 
then acted upon by light and air, in a manner unnecessary to bo 
here explained; and it is at this part of the plant, and stage 
of the course of the sap, that plants, in the opinion of some 
philosophers, obtain the peculiar properties, aromatic, narcotic, 
and the like. After the common sap has been thus changed 
by the agency of the leaf, it is now called “ proper juice”; it 
accordingly descends in what are called proper vessels, in con¬ 
tradistinction to those in which it rises, ancf which in trees are 
commonly situated in the bark. Trees, however, possess the 
preperlies of adding their new wood either fro,n the liber or the 
alburnum, but it is generally deposited betlVeei^ the liber and the 
alburnum of the last year, which is now being formed into wood. 
The new vegetable matter thus formed, which was by tjrew 
termed cambium, differs in colour and properties from the proper o 
juice, and is regarded as a secretion, separated from tlie proper 
juice by the vascular structure of the liber or alburnum. And 
it is in this state that it is fit for th? formation of vegetable 
matter, and each year forms the concentric cylinder of new 
alburnum. 

It thus appears that leaves form the primary objects of vege¬ 
table functions, and that they form ttie organs of communica¬ 
tion between She wood and the b&rk, and are the*chief cause 
of the ascent of the sap after they have expanded. The sap, 
indeed, does ascend, and even in greater quantity, before thp 
leaves have expanded; but this is an effort which the tree is 
known to possess only for a limited period. And the experi¬ 
ments of Dr. Hales and others made upon plants by divesting 
them of their leaves, clearly show the important functions which 
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the leases perform in the vegetable economy. Now, as- br&ncbes 
are the supports or pedestals of leaves, and as the latter‘are of 
such vital importance to the proper growth of the tree, and the 
increase in magnitude of the stem, it is the leading feature in 
the system of pruning just to be explained to operate upon the 
branches in such a manner as not to prove injurious, but to 
accelerate the growth of the tree. 

To manage woods in a^ proper manner, young trees should be 
examined even the third year after they are planted; and if any 
more leading shoots than one are found to exist, the best one 
should be selected, and the others shortened to one half the 
length the selected shoot. This practice.of examining the 
trees should be continued every year till they are about 1 5 ft. 
in height. These shortenings, however, which should not be 
confined to superfluous lending shoots, but should include any 
branch whidi is gaining a disproportionate ascendancy over other 
branches of the same year’s growth, should, at first, and even 
for some time previous to this stage of the growth of the plant, 
be more cautiously done than is necessary to be observed after¬ 
wards; and should increase in severity as the tree approaches to, 
and after it is, 15 ft. in height. 

The process of examining a tree is a simple one; it is done in 
a moment by the pruner casting his eye over the whole tree, 
and detecting the branches which require to be shortened. 
And, as a general rule, when it is found that any branch has a 
greater growth upon it than the leading 'shoot, it should be 
shortened by cutting off as much as wilt reduce it to half the 
length of the le^'ling shoot, or even less. By this I mean any 
branch which is Sither of greater thickness generally, or n^ar 
its junction with ^he main stem of the tree, than the leading 
shoot is at Ute same distance from its top. And, as trees pro¬ 
duce only one regular tier of branches in each year, any branch 
should be shortened which is of a greater len^h than the ma¬ 
jority of the branches of the same tier; or if the whole are too 
long, they must be shortened. In the case of trees intended for 
timber, after they are at .and above 15 ft. in height, this rule of 
shortening the branches must also be applied to the undermost 
tiers of branches. In this manner, all the under branches of any 
importance will have been shortened, which prepares, them for 
the next operation. 

After the trees are about 15 ft. in height, the undermost 
tier of branches only should all be cut off close to the stem in 
one year; in the subsequent year another tier of branches 
should^ in the same 'manner, ji>e cut off, and so on every year 
afterwards, always cutting off only a single tier in one year. 
The same process of shortening the branches is always to be 
continued, as before directed, but must be discontinued some 
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y€fits"before the cutting off of the breaches shall be discontinued, 
so as to ^ve a more extended top to the tree; for all trees that 
have naturally conical heads, such as the willow, pofilar, larch, 
silver and spruce fir, require longer heads than those tree* that 
are of a spreading nature, such as the oak, beech, and others. 
But no branch, wherever it be situated, is to be cut off close to 
the stem, until such branch stands upon the undermost tier. 
In this mode of shortening the brafiches, it will be seen that 
the tree will at all times present a head of nearly a conical form ; 
and advantage should also be taken of shortening such branches 
as will balance the tree best, and produce the proper shape of 
the top. But, in shortening the branches, too much should 
never be done in one year; nor will it be necessary to do so, 
provided the trees are attended to in the regular manner I have 
described. 

Many advantages resulting from this mode of shortening the 
branches may suggest themselves to the careful enquirer. It is 
well known, that when a part is taken off from the leading shoot 
of a tree, however small that part may be, the growth of the 
remaining part of that shoot is greatly impaired, and is never 
afterwards able to keep pace in growth with the other branches. 
But the new leading shoot which springs out in consequence of 
the other having been impaired, and the pai't of the stem at 
which it springs out and downwards, will be found to increase in 
a greater proportion than even lateral branches of greater mag¬ 
nitude than this new leading shoot. It thus appears that the 
greatest part of'thc energies of the tree is naturally directed 
through the main stem chiefly to the leading shoot; and where 
a .ree has two leading shoots or more, these eiergies are divided 
amongst them. Or where there are largb branches with many 
subordinate branches upon them, these will also divide the 
efforts of the growth of the tree, and retain an undue proportion 
of them. Now, it appears, as has already been observed, that 
the growth of any particular branch or leading shoot may be 
greatly debilitated by merely shortening it. Nay, it will even be 
found, that to cut off the bud of a leading shoot, this purpose 
will, to a certain extent, be accomplished. But we must ever bear 
in mind, that any great dismembering of the vegetable structure 
musr optrate upon many of its functions, and hence is often 
found to prove injurious to its grflwth. Whatever is done, 
therelbre, oi^ht to be done gisJidually; and fhfe method of 
shortening the branches, which I have explained, paves the way 
for their final amputation. 

I have endeavoured to explain the important part which the 
leaves perform in the elaboration of the proper juice. Now, by 
this mode of shortening the branches, a number of smallei 
subordinate branches will still be left upon the shortened branch 
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to procflice leaves, and whidi will perform at least a considerable 
part of the functions of the branch in its unshortened state. 
The effect produced on the remaining part of a shortened 
branch is to produce larger leaves the first year. This may be 
accounted for from the quantity of sap intended for the entire 
branch, which will ascend in the first spring, being now applied 
only to the part remaining. And, besides the neatness and 
uniformity of foliage whiefe a toee so shortened is found to ex¬ 
hibit, the leaves on these shortened branches will still remain to 
perform their useful functions. I may add, that, under this 
mode uf pruning, I have found tliat trees in general will 
advance in growth as much in one year as they will advance in 
three or four years under similar circumstances, but when not so 
pruned. 

At that period when the shortening and cutting off of the 
branches shhuld commence, 1 iiave stated the size which the 
tree ought to be; but it remains to be shown how long the 
practice ouglit to be continued, or, in other words, what pro¬ 
portion the head of a tree ought to bear to the pruned trunk. 
Pontey, Sang, and Monteath conceive that the growth of the 
stem is as effectually promoted by having few branches to a 
head as by many. Were this the case, there would be no need 
of the care and attention of annual shortening and cutting off of 
the branches, which I have stated to be the principle upon 
whidi my system rests; nay, further, it would set aside the 
established opinions, of physiological botanists regarding the 
properties of the leaves in the elaboration of the proper juice of 
the plant Neitlv’r, were their assumption correct, would we 
see those injuriousfeffects result from sweeping prunings, as “in 
many cases practised,"' by which the trees remain almost sta¬ 
tionary in their grdwth for a number of years afterwards. But 
that the assumption of these individuals is incorrect, at a very 
-early period of my practice I received experimental conviction. 
In one instance, 1 pruned a number of trees in a hedge-row in 
the common way, but a few of them were pruned much higher, 
leaving only a small top of jbranches. The trees were, in other 
respects, similarly circumstanced as to luxuriance of growth. 
And those which were most pruned not only at the time did not 
keep pace in growth with the others,, but, even at this distant 
period, and it is now aboie twenty years since it took jilace, 
these trees afe'’stiU far inferioil to the others. Examples of this 
kind soon convinced me that extirpating many branches at once, 
or, leaving a small head, was equally ruinous to the proper growth 
of timber.^ 

I have already stated that the cutting off of the branches 
should commence when the tree is about 15 ft. in height. The 
age of the tree at this height will depend upon the luxuriance 
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or stuntedness of its growth. But, »supposing it then to have 
twelve regular tiers of branches, or to be thirteen years old, it 
is evident, that, for a number of years to come, by only taking 
off one tier in a year, the part of the tree covered with branches 
will be much greater than that part of the trunk which will be 
cleared of branches. This will be more distinctly shown in the 
following table. In it the statements are made at intervals 
of four years, for the sake of brevity*; the growth of the tree, 
too, for the sake of simplicity, is assumed to be the same in each 
year, namely, 15 in. This, I am well aware, is much less than 
the annual growth, especially of properly pruned trees; Neither, 
indeed, is the growth constant, but varies with the age of the 
tree and other circumstances. The assumption, therelbre, here 
made, is taken merely because it is a convenient one for illustrat* 
ing the effects of this system of pruning. 
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posing the tree to have 12 
tiers of branches - 
In 4 years afterwards 
In 4 years more 
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32 
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In the last line of the table it will be sh&n that, at thirty* 
three years of age, at the assumed rate of growth, the tree will 
be 40 ft. in height; it will have had in all thirty-two tiers of 
branches, of which twelve are still remaining, and twenty rer 
moved; and the height of the part of the stem cleared of 
branches will be 25 ft., and of the part covered with branches 
15 ft. It is a question of some importance, what proportion 
the trunk ought to bear to the head, or the part covered with 
branches, in a full-grown tree. Pontey’s proportion, as given in 
the Woburn beech, is SQ ft. of trunk to 22 ft. of bead. Sang 
gives,50 to 25. The proportion which I have found to be the 
best, is the ttunk to be about tlfree fifths of tUfe'Vhole height, 
and the' bead two fifths; that is, in a tree of the size in question, 
45 ft. of trunk to 30 ft. of bead. , 

The proportion which the head beafs to the trunk in the 
last line of the above table, is 25 ft. of trunk to 15ft. of head. 
But, in the example there given, the assumption is, that the tree 
has then arrived only at 40 ft. in height. Climate, altitude, 
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shuatiodf, and soil operate '^ery materially upon the growth of 
trees; and these circumstances must be taken into account in 
-assuming the height to which the tree may be expected ulti¬ 
mately to arrive. Where, therefore, it is expected that the tree 
may arrive at a greater height than that given in the table, and 
this will, in the majority of cases, be so, the annual pruning 
should be occasionally omitted, but only for a single year at a 
time, a considerable period before; so that, at the full growth of 
the tree, the proportions of the trunk and head may be as stated 
above. 

This 'is the proportion which the head ought to bear to the 
trunk in forest trees; but where trees are intended for orna¬ 
ment or shelter, a different mode of pruning will require to be 
adopted. For ornament, the object in general aimed at is to 
have large heads, with long pendulous branches. In such cir¬ 
cumstances, the tree may be pruned to the height of 5, 6, or 
more feet, as may suit the taste of the individual. The mode of 
pruning should be that of annually shortening and cutting off 
the branches, as recommended for forest trees, until they are at 
the height required. And to produce the conical form of the 
branches on the head, if that is wished for, the long branches 
ought to be shortened; and in those which are of the proper 
length, but which are not required to be longer, the buds on the 
extremities of the branches should be cut off*. Where shelter 
alone is wanted, in general the branches should only be shortened; 
and this will be found in a very material degree to augment the 
denseness of the branches. By this means, too, trees are enabled 
to stand closer together without requiring to be thinned, and 
the under branchot also live longer. Trees planted as shee^- 
stells, as we}l as |n woods and belts of plantations, are, by 
this mode of shortening the branches, in a great measure pre¬ 
vented from suffering by the destructive effects of heavy falls of 
snow. 

Trees of a considerable size and age, which have been pre¬ 
viously neglected, may be greatly improved by the system which 
I have laid down. But, lifter the shortenings have been per¬ 
formed, a considerable period should be allowed to elapse 
before the branches are to be cut off close to the stem. And 
when this is don^ especially in the case of large limbs,''too 
much care and attention c£nnot be observed. The branches 
should alway^Ti'e cut off with li saw; and precautitm should be 
taken never to allow the branch to be split off by its own 
weight, or to injure in any other manner the main stem. 
Where ttiis may be anticipated, and the branch cannot be 
propped up during amputation to prevent it, the branch should 
be removed at two operations: first, by being cut off about 12 
or 18 inches from the main stem ; and, finally, by being cut off 
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close to the main stem, but so as not to injure die adjoining 
bark. This additional trouble will be amply compensate for, 
by the earlier and superior manner in which the wound will be 
cicatrised. • 

Though the remarks which I have made regarding shorten¬ 
ing and cutting off the branches are intended to have reference 
in particular to deciduous and non-rcsinous trees, I am very far 
from thinking that resinous trees are ifot benefited by judicious 
pruning. The question of the propriety of pruning resinous 
trees has, 1 am aware, been very much agitated, and great 
diversity of opinion has existed, and does exist, on thk point. 
But it must be evklent, that, if clean straight timber, free from 
knots, be wanted, where branches exist, they must be removed, 
to prevent knots from being formed. Perhaps our best plan¬ 
tations of resinous trees prune themselves; and it has often 
appeared to me to be an injudicious assortment’of trees, to 
intermix pines with hardwood, unless it be for nurses, to be 
afterwards removed. Pines, thickly planted by themselves (the 
Scotch pine, for example), are found to produce the cleanest 
timber, of the most rapid growth, and frequently without any 
(iruning. But still there are many cases, such as in that of 
isolated trees, and especially when they are planted along with 
hardwood, where resinous trees produce large branches. Now 
these, in the case of the Scotch fir and larch in particular, ought 
to be removed, provided it can be done judiciously, so as not to 
injure the growth of the tree. By shortenigg and cutting off the 
branches in a careful manner, as recommended for deciduous 
trees, the object will be attained so as to inju' e the tree in the 
least possible degree. 

In cutting off the branches of all kinds o) trees. li wish it to 
be distinctly understood, that I mean them tt' be cm off as close 
to the stem as possible. But tliere is a little swell at the junc¬ 
tion of the branch with the stem which must not be cut off, by 
which the wound is not half the size that it would otherwise be. 
And no wound should be polished up to the circular form of 
the main stem, as such a process onjyEnlarges the wound, and. 
hence it requires a much longer period before it is healed over. 
Where the saw is used, the part, and particularly the bark, 
should b» cut clean over. ^ * 

Authors differ much regarding the mode of cutting off the 
branches. some .it has been /ecommended td l&ave snags in 
pruning; that is, to leave a few inches between the stem and the 
part at which the branch is cut off. This I conceive to be a bjtd 
system. Even granting that trees suffer much by bleeding, as it 
is called, especially resinous trees, when cut close to die stem, 
still that bleeding will soon be prevented by the wound being 
cicatrised. Now, there are two evils attending the practice of 
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leavinjf snags. In the elm, Scotch fir, and many other trees of 
considerable size, an eiFort is made by tlie tree to cover over the 
snag long before the annual growth of the wood arrives at this 
magnitude; the consequence of which is, that a large knot in the 
woM is formed, thus defeating one of the principal objects which 
it is the province of pruning to accomplish. But another evil 
consequent upon this practice, where no effort is made by the tree 
to cover it until the annuli increase of the alburnum circles shall 
have done so, is, that the snag, in resinous trees in particular, is 
always liable to bleed until it is cicatrised; or, where the snag has 
lost ityvitality, it soon becomes liable to rot From this latter 
circumstance, the danger is apparent of often £nding large trees 
when cut down, though apparently sound on the outside, rotted 
in the interior. Such is frequently the case with snags even in 
middle-kized trees. When large branches, too, are amputated 
from old trees, before the growth of the tree can cover the part 
it has become rotted; and, by exposure to the atmosphere, 
moisture is carried down the pith of the tree, which commences 
the work of decomposition, spreading to the adjoining (virts of 
the wood. 

Thus, I think, 1 have shown that the system of leaving snags 
is a bad one. And I may add that 1 have pruned, or seen 
pruned, almost all kinds of trees both with and without snags; 
but 1 invariably found that those which were pruned close to 
the stem healed soonest over, and altogether gave the greatest 
satisfaction. 

Some have recommended not to prune 'the pine tribe till the 
branches have bAmme dead. From what I have stated regard¬ 
ing the improprie|^»r of leaving snags, and the danger attending 
it when there is mo vitality in the part, it will at once be in¬ 
ferred^ thaf^^l recommend all branches to be removed before 
they are dead. But where dead branches are found to exist on 
.any kind of tree, they cannot be too soon removed; and, for this 
reason, even fir plantations, which, .when thick, are generally 
self-pruned, would be greatly benefited by the interference of 
the pruner. * 

With regard to the proper season for shortening and cutting 
off the branches, I conceive, that after the fall of the leaf in 
autumn is the bist period for shorteping the branclvrs, ekeept 
the gean, which should be ‘shortened in August or September. 
I have madCTCnany experimeit-s in order to ascertftin tlie proper 
period for pruning or cutting off the branches. 1 have per¬ 
formed it in March, May, June, July, and other periods of 
summer, rand in autu'mn; but I always found that the earlier 
in spring the pruning was performed, the part was the sooner 
cicatrised, and the tree did so much the better afterwards. 
This I found to be the best period for trees in general. But 
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the sycamore and birch should be pruned in January, the ocotch 
fir in September or October, and the larch may be divested of 
its decayed branches at any period when it can be done with a 
blunt instrument. * 

From the limits to which this essay is necessarily prescribed, 
I have been able only to give a rapid, and, I am therefore afraid, 
a somewhat imperfect outline of my^system. To have done 
complete justice to the subject, a particular account ought to 
have been given of the manner of pruning trees, under their dif¬ 
ferent modifications, as influenced by climate, soil, situation, and 
the like; and not only every species, but almost every variety of 
tree, ought to be brought under particular notice. In a gene¬ 
ralised account such as this, therefore, and, indeed, in almost 
every case of pruning, a certain latitude, exercised in a judicious 
manner, must be taken by the primer, so as fully to reap the 
benefit of the system under any particular situation or circum¬ 
stance in which the woods may be placed. 

To many, and to those in particular who may have paid little 
attention to their woods, the scheme of management which I 
have laid down may appear to be attended with too much trou¬ 
ble and expense for them ever to muster courage to attempt 
following it out. That it is attended both with trouble and 
expense, I am at once ready to admit; but, for these to be ob¬ 
jections of sufficient w'eight to set this system aside, it would be 
necessary to show that the trouble and expense are not realised 
by the superior value of the ultimate crop, a thing which cannot 
be shown. Let us observe what expense attends the production 
of many of the farmer’s common crops, and, i? particular, what 
additional trouble he must bestow on many of his drilled green 
crops : but the practice in his case is a commit n on^ and there¬ 
fore it is not alarming; and, besides, the fiirmer knows well, 
that the more care he bestows upon his crops, the surer is he of 
a better return. Now, the case of woods is quite a parallel 
one. Where they are improperly managed, or altogether ne¬ 
glected, they will seldom afford a bare return, and often be at¬ 
tended with sheer loss; whereas, where they are properly 
managed, they will not only repay the additional expense 
bestowed upon them, but will, besides, realise l;p the proprietor 
a haritlsome profit. ^ 

The history of the mode of pruning which I havp endeavoured 
above briefly fo explain can be giVicn in a few words. If 1 can 
say that I was indebted to any person or writer, either directly 
or indirectly, for the idea of my system, it was to the account 
given by Lord Kames of the manner of pruning hedges, bj 
cutting off only a part of the lateral twigs. And, upon reflec¬ 
tion, it appeared to me, that a principle of this kind, in som< 
shape or other, might be beneficially, applied to the pruning o 
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trees. 4fter puttiftg It to the test, however, I found that various 
modifications upon such a principle, were necessary in the case 
of trees 5 and it was from experiments made in a variety of 
ways, and under different forms, and by carefully marking the 
results, that I at last arrived at the mcme of pruning as above 
described. 

A number of years .ng(j I explained to Sir Henry Steuart of 
Allanton this system of pruning. At that time I pruned several 
trees at Allanton; and in two different years since 1 have pruned 
and repruned several more trees as examples of the system. The 
baronet expressed to me at the time a very favourable opinion 
regarding it, and has since been pleased to publish his sentiments 
upon it in his Planter's Guide. As the paragraph explains the 
views which I then held regarding the history of the system, I 
shall here take the liberty of quoting it. 

“ There is a meritorious nurseryman in this kingdom,” says 
Sir Henry {Planter's Guide, 2 d ed., p. 448.), “ to whom I was, 
some time since, indebted for the knowledge of this system, and 
who has practised it, as he states to me, for nearly thirty years,, 
without having borrowed it from any one. It was first sug¬ 
gested to him, as it appears, by his own reflection, and has since 
been confirmed by considerable experience, and most uniform 
success. He was surprised when I informed him that the 
jwinciple was known, and acted on, in some parts of England, 
with great effect. This person, who is not less unassuming 
than he is ingenious, is possessed of vi^luable materials for a 
treatise on the subject; by which, besides laying down specific 
rules for the ai% jnder different circumstances, directions might 
be given for raisi jg apd managing plantations under this system. 
According |o thetiuthor’s opinion, the pruning should be prac¬ 
tised . as early as the third year after the plantations are made, 
and be continued till the eighteenth or twentieth. He has 
likewise constructed tables, showing the numbers and distances 
according to which the trees should be. planted on an acre of 
ground, and the comparative results of the ordinary, and of the 
terminal method. In the present low state of our arboricultural 
knowledge, I am of opinion, that a present more acceptable than 
such a treatise cpuld not be made to the British public.” 

I was totally ignorant at the time when I explained to Sir 
Henry Steuart my method^ that the system, in any of its. forms, 
was known elsewhere; but,Trom the conversation which then 
took place, I was afterwards induced to make research into the 
matter, to see wfaet;)ier the system which I had formed and 
adopted was already actually in practice. The only authors 
that have come under my research, who have treated of shorten¬ 
ing the branches, are Mr. Blaikie and Mr. Billington; but neither 
of them accords in the details with my method. I may remark. 
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however, that Mr. Billington’s work contains many valliable 
remarks on shortening the branches, and divesting tlie'm of the 
buds at the extremities of branches; and, besides, it is really a 
work of a practical description, evidently drawn from facts and 
observations by a practical man. A somewhat similar practice 
of pruning, by shortening the branches, is, T observe by a para¬ 
graph in the last number of this Journal [Q^rtcrij/ Journal of 
Agriadture'}, practised in France. 

The practice of shortening the branches in pruning has now, 
it would appear, gained some degree of celebrity. And it has 
already got a pretty fair share of names, all indicative,‘more 
or less, of the nat.ire of the subject; such as “cutting in,” 
“ shortening the branches,” “ terminal pruning,” and others, to 
which I feel disposed to add what I conceive to be the proper 
name of my system, “concentrate pruning.” It seems there lias 
also been some wrangling about the right to claim the invention. 
Since the bantling has passed the critical months of infancy, and 
turns out to be a promising child, it bids fair for being legiti¬ 
mated ; nay, of obtaining a plurality of paternity, a circumstance 
not very common in the animal kingdom at least. But it is a 
thing possible, as has been found in circumstances of a similar 
nature with the case in question, that bantlings of the same 
class, and differing only, perhaps, in a few shades of lineament, 
might be produced nearly at the same time in France, in Eng¬ 
land, and in Scotland. Granting this to be the case, however, 
there might still arise a question of some uicety to determine, 
whether each country may be entitled to claim one for itself, or, 
if not, which was the first-born one, to claim me legal title of 
supremacy. 

I have not the vanity nor the ambition to aif j at a name, as 
the founder of any particular system ; neither does my fort lie 
in polemical writing. My business in life has been, not to work 
out elaborate systems by the pen, but to work by manual labour 
the actual operations of pruqing itself; and the system, such as 
it is, had only been communicated to a few friends, and was long 
confined chiefly«witbin the circles in s^hith the operations them¬ 
selves were performed. Of late years, however, my system has 
become known through a considerable number of the central 
counties ofaScotland ; and, in the year 1823, the thanks of the 
Directors of the Highland Society wete conveyed to me for a 
jiaper which I transmitted to them on the subjec’t of pruning. 
But, besides tliese, were it a point of any importance to be 
established, I could show trees which have been pruned in tha 
way I have mentioned, regularly, during a period of upwards of 
fifteen years; though many more than I could at the moment 
claim have been pruned, on tlie same principle, for a period of 
nearly tliirty years. 
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Art. VII. Copy of a Letter addressed to Sir Charles Gordon, 

Secretary to the Highland atid Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

Gavin Cree. 

I OBSERVE a notice of an essay read by John Boswell, Esq., of 
Balmuto, at the dinner of the Committee of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society, niet at Aberdeen, 1840, recommending 
the application of science to agricultural improvements more 
extensively than has hitherto been thought of, which proposal 
was approved of by Sir F. Mackenzie, Bart., who, at the same 
time, suggested that a farm should be submitted to the public 
on which experimentalists might put forth their skill and 
science, a proposition equally rational as the establishing of 
experimental gardens or other scientific institutions. 

In the improvements of this farm, there is a department, 
among others, which ought, I think, to be attended to, namely, 
the scientific cultivation of trees for timber and shelter. The 
Society may think that they have done enough already for the 
advancement of this branch of cultivation; but after all that has 
been done, arboriculture, in my opinion, has never been con¬ 
ducted, to any great extent, with scientific skill. 

The abstract from tlie Society’s Transactions of 1820, on the 
management of woods and plantations, only displayed igno¬ 
rance in the writer of that date on the subject of pruning 
forest trees. The ^Society’s committee awarded prizes to four 
different persons for essays on the pruning of forest trees 
in 1836. The'h committee who decided the merits of these 
neither claimedf, nor expected any reference to vegetable ana¬ 
tomy in illustra%on of the different systems; in my opinion, an 
improper neglect^ as the system of pruning which is best must 
be Ibunded on the principles of vegetable physiology. The 
late Sir Walter Scott, Bart, gave his opinion in the Quarlei-ly 
lleoiew, 1830; and in Edinburgh Literary Journal, 1830, the 
following remarks occur, attributed to the Tate Sir H. Steuart, 
Bart, which glaringly exhibit the inconsistent of those who 
follow out their methods without any natural principles to direct 
them. To reason with such men is vain. Their confidence 
and self-sufficiency are in the ratio of their ignoraq/pe; guided 
by such counsellors, however, they oftentimes succeed ^in mis¬ 
leading oihers, and in retarding the advancement of that 
knowledge that has made Boutcher, Marshall, and Nicol, all 
meritorious writers, appear unsatisfactory, Hanbury useless, 
and Pontey ridiculous, and has rendereef the pruning system 
of the last mentioned so ruinous to the woods of England. 
It is the same want that makes Billington and Cruickshanks, 
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two of our most practical men, sometimes write nonsense, and 
Withers always. In a word, it is this want of indispensable 
scientific information that has kept arboriculture, in all its 
branches, down to the low rank of a mechanical art. I shoOld 
earnestly advise our planters and writers on planting to unite 
their best efforts in bringing about a new era in this neglected 
art. They should endeavour, at lengthy to learn that a tree is 
not, as many suppose, an inanimate substance, but a living being 
like themselves; that in its constituent parts it possesses the 
same chemical principles as they do, though with different pro¬ 
perties and under different laws of organisation. * 

Without reviewing the prize essays, it may be stated that 
both Mr. Grigor's and Mr. Gorrie’s are inconsistent in practice, 
and destructive to the healthy growth of trees. 

The proportions of the stem to the top of the trees arc 
more inconsistent than Pontcy’s; his is SO ft. to 22 ff., theirs is 
soft, to 25ft., and Gorrie’s, SO ft. to 16 ft. 8 in. the top of the 
tree. The thinning out of the branches in the top of the tree 
is injudicious in practice. Such pruning close to the stem, 
wlien the diameter is not one inch, carries disease into the 
pith, and in the course of a few years the trees are decayed in 
the centre, which may be completely avoided by shortening the 
branches till the trees are about IS ft. in height, and, when close 
pruning takes place, about 15 in. in circumference. The system 
of said essays puts science at complete defiance. 

The most consistent system, whether it will be found agree¬ 
able to science, will be found in accordance with reason, that all 
trees should have heads conformable to the 'enrth of the trunk, 
and‘’conical longer than spreading heads; mid show the cor¬ 
rectness of my statements, I shall make a fe'f extracts from 
Professor Lindley’s Introduction to Botany, 1839, p. 382. “.We 
see in practice the more plants are exposed to light, when grow¬ 
ing naturally, the deeper is their green, the more robust their 
appearance, and the greater, the abundance of their odours or 
resins; and we know that all the products to whicl»these ap¬ 
pearances are owing are highly carbonised. On the contrary, 
the less a plant is exposed to the sun’s light, the less its lustre, 
the fainter its smell, and the less its flavour. , 

“ The fixing of carbon by the action of light contributes in an 
eminent degree to the quality of timbe?, a point of no small im¬ 
portance to all Countries. It is, in great degree, to the carbon 
incorporated with the tissue, either in its own proper form, or as 
resinous or astringent matter, that the different quality in the* 
timber of th'e same species of tree is principally owing. Isolated oak 
trees, fully exposed to the influence of light, form a tougher and 
a more durable timber than the same species growing in dense 
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forests; in the former ea^e^ its tissue Is solidified "by the greater 
^ quantity of carbon fix;/ed in the system during its growth.” 

P. 560. “ Mr.'Rfgg has 'ibtestigated the connexion between 
nitirogen and plants. He finds tn^ youngest parts of plants 
richest in nitrogen. Alburnum he finds to contain more nitrogen 
than duramen (or heart wood), and fast>growing timber more 
than slow-growing. He states that his enquiries all tend to 
prove that nitrogen is evolved during the healthy performance 
of the functions of plants, and that the atmosphere is the source 
from which they derive that element. The proportion which it 
bears to the oxygen given off is influenced by the sun’s rays. The 
difference which he finds in the growth of plants in the shade afid 
sunshine are due in a great measure to the influence of nitrogen.*’ 

Penny Cyclopcedia, vol. ii. p. 1?]. “ Tfees crowded together in 
plantations suffer more from the deficiency of carbonic acid and 
oxygen, both of which are required for respiration, than deficient 
nutriment by the roots; a fact of which proprietors and managers 
of timber plantations are either not aware, or at least they 
neglect the practice to which it should lead. 

“ By the respiration of plants and trees the carbonic acid gas 
is withdrawn, and an equivalent of oxygen substituted. By the 
mutual action of the members of the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms, the balance of the constituent elements of the atmosphere 
is maintained.” 

From the extracts above given it is evident that some advan¬ 
tage may be made pf science in this neglected ait. 

1 beg the Society’s further attention to a few remarks. Mr. 
Grigor, who rtjceived the Society’s prize, states that pruning 
will not ultimucely increase the bulk and weight of timber; 
whereas Profes^ir Ijindley shows that the more succulent or 
younger pai ts ol. plants attract the more nourishment from the 
atmosphere. In trees pruned by siiorteiiing the branches, the 
whole tree is covered with healthy leaves often three times the 
size of the adjoining uiipruiied trees; by which management 
growths ci' feet instem of inches will be made. In trees clothed 
with a healthy foliage by {.liortening the branches, the ascending 
sap is so augmented, both in quality and quantity, that it keeps 
the trees free of mosses. The same takes place in the animal 
creation; when unhealthy they are infested with veiprin,-&c. 

I shall conclude by suggesting to the attention of the Society 
to follow out the principles (inculcated in the remarks and ex¬ 
tracts. In the mean time it would be of incalculable advantage, 
should any member or members place at the disposal of the So¬ 
ciety a *part of their plantations, containing trees at least six feet 
in height, to be treated under each system for one, two, or three 
years. 

The sanction of the lii^land and Agricultural Society would 
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r«Qi|er the. project of mdre national Kjqsportance, and tbriir de¬ 
cision of the merits of the diflerent systems would produce greater 
benefit'than'Could result from the exertions or patronage bf any 
single individual however high. It in^herefore, of more import¬ 
ance thjit the Society should bring the trial before the public. 

Biggar, Ajprili 1841. 

,_A'Rt. VIII. On the Culture of the Gladiolus cardinalis. 
j ^ By A. Mackenzie. 

As so very little of the Gladiolus cardinalis is to be seen gi-owing 
in tlie. floiwer-gai’dens, or even greenhouses, of this country, I 
am induced, to send you my mode of cultivating this splendid 
flower. What flower can surpass the brilliancy of the G. cardi- 
nalis when grown in luxuriance ? Here, like the sun' in the 
planetary system, it is the centre of attraction ; foi*, in a space 
of about 12 ft. by 7 fl., there are no less than 500 trusses of 
this magnificent flower, exciting the admiration of all visiters. 
The simplicity of its culture enhances its value. It is generally 
considered tender; yet it grows here on an elevation of about 
900 ft. above the level of the sea, the subsoil naturally cold and 
wet, in rather a light soil, with little or no protection. For two 
winters 1 gave a covering of leaf-mould, about 2 in. deep; but 
the last two winters they got none whatever, and the result is, 
that they were never seen growing here in such luxuriance and 
splendour. 

About the be^nning of October, when 1 wish to propagate 
them, I take from well-established plants a ball or cluster of 
corms, about 1^ or 2 feet in circumference, fro« one side of the 
strongest plants, and plant them in bed§ 2 wide, and the 
plants 1 ft. apart, putting a little sand beneat^ the bulbs ^ and 
in the course of two or three years the betfs will be covered 
with die plants. I plant them about 2 or 3 inches deep. In 
1839,1 planted a bed in this manner, and with ns little care as I 
would take in planting any herbaceous plant, and have given no 
protection ever since; yet, in both seasons, namely, 1840 and 
1841, the bed has been nearly covered with strong trusses of 
flowers. 

Last spi^ng I separated a large ball of corftis, and planted 
them out singly; and, this ’summer, ctily two flowers have made 
t^eir aPpearanee. I intend to let ^hem remain alt i^inter with¬ 
out any covering. I will give you an account of this experiment 
in the course of one or two years. My object in planting thei^ 
out 'ringly is to try how they will prosper Vhen so planted. 1 
would recommend that single bulbs be grown in pots, and pro¬ 
tected during winter (especially from damp), until they grow 
into a cluster of bulbs. When they have attained a sufficient 
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size, tiiey may be planted out with safety, and w^I stand the 
winter. 

This plant, when forced, is well adapted for supplying the 
greenhouse, in the beginning of summer, with its brilliant flowers. 
In the month of October, 1 take 8- or 12-sized pots, and All each 
with as large a ball of the sfrongest plants as,the pots wHl admit; 
protecting them till they are required for forcing. This 1 do 
every year, and have from six to twelve trusses of flowers in 
each pot. 

Blair-Adam Gardens, Aug. 7. 1841. 


Art. IX. On the Propagation of the Wiododendron daiiricum, and 
other Species o /"the same natural Family, by Cuttings. By S. O. 

A GOOD many years since, the attention of the noble proprietor 
of one of the finest garden establishments in Scotland was ab- 
tracted by the beauty of the precocious blossoms of the profuse- 
flowering /Rhododendron dauricum: a mandate was forthwith 
transmitted to the gardener, to have the plant increased by ail 
possible means. The fertile mind of this eminent cultivator and 
excellent man was rich in expedients. The comparatively slow, 
and, in many instances, uncertain, process of propagation by 
layers, appeared very unlikely to meet the wishes of his em¬ 
ployer; the more expeditious practice of cuttings presented 
itself, as more likely.to answer the desired end. 

At the proper season cutting-pots were prepared, and ns 
foreman of the plant department. Ailed them with cuttings, under 
the directions on my superior; and afler.wards watched their 
progress with a Considerable degree of interest. Success w’as 
complete beyond ,■ expectation ; out of several hundred cuttings 
there was scarcely a failure. The rooted^lants remained in tlie 
cutting-pots during the winter, and were potted off the followthg 
spring; towards the close of the yea'r they were Ane healthy 
plants, the greater part standing 6 in. from the surface of the 
pots. At that time the ^idpa'Wtruck me, that the practice might 
be extended with advantage to other species of the same and 
allied genera. Shortly after putting in cuttings of the same 
plant the second year, 1 went to take charge of a gentleman’s 
garden in a distant part of the country. Amidst a multiplicity 
of other pursuits, the propagation of the JRhodad^ndrdn dai«» 
ricufh was lost sight of for several years. Leisure returned, and 
with it the desire to prosecute what I h^'seen so succes^lly 
begun." Cuttings of me /Rhododendron dadricum, B. dadriCum 
atrovirens, B. hirsutum, B. ferrugmeum, and a number of the 
slender-growing azaleas were tried, almost all with the same 
degree of success. The B. ferrugineum takes a’ longer time to 
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root than any of the others, but seeais equally sure. con¬ 
vinced am I of the superiority of this mode, in point,of tjme, at 
least, of extending individual species and varieties, over‘others 
usually practised, that I would stnangly recommend it to* the 
consideration of nurserymen, and others extensively engaged in 
the culture of those different plants. * It is superior to layers; in 
so iar that ten good plants may, perhaps, be gained by the 
former method, for one by the latter, itnd in about one half the 
time. It it superior to inarching or grafting, unless for par¬ 
ticular purposes; in so far that a plant on its own root is always 
better than a plant growing on the root of another species. It 
is superior to raising seedlings, even if seeds can be obtained; in 
so far that stronger plants can be raised from cuttings in one 
year than by seeds in four: that plants from cuttings are consti¬ 
tutionally inferior to seedlings, is a question yet to be decided by 
the vegetable physiologist. * 

I have numberless /Rhododendron and Azalea seedlings of 
various species, which have scarcely risen from the surface of 
the nans; at the same time I have plants raised from cuttings of 
the R. daiiricum and JR.-dauricum atrovirens, little more than 
twelve months from the parent plant, from 3 in. to 8 in. in height, 
and with from two to six shoots of various lengths. The pots 
are quite filled with roots, and the plants may now with safety 
be planted in the open ground. I beg it to be understood, that 
reference is only made to the slender-growing species and va¬ 
rieties of both genera. I have never tried, the larger-growing 
kinds, nor yet do"*! think they could be rooted with equal con¬ 
venience and facility. 

The following is a summary of the practice in /ariably pursued; 
and the result was always so satisfactory, that it was never found 
necessary to change it. About the middle, or towards the latter 
end of July, the sumnt|r shoots of the plants above named begin 
to ^i^ipen; at this time the cuttings must be taken. If taken 
earlier, they almost always damp; if delayed until the shoots be¬ 
come hard, the process of rooting is extremely slow, if roots are 
ever protruded. The terminal ehoote of the branches are 
generally rejected, as being too long and unmanageable; the 
side shoots of about 2 in. in length ate preferred. The pots are 
prepased jp ^e usual manner, as for heath diltings; that Is, 
they are neany half-filled ‘ with drainage of broken pots, over 
^ich Ys placed a small portion of tjhe fibrous partt)f^)eat earth; 
the remaining part of the pot is half-filled with finely sifted peat, 
mixed with about one fliird of white sand; and on the top, sand 
of miely pounded white freestone, firmly pressed down; the pot 
is then watered, the cuttings are prepared and inserted about an 
inch into the sand. The pot is watered a second time, to settle 
the sand about the cuttings. When the leaves are dry, they are 
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covered with a bell-glass, .and placed in n house wi^ a tempera¬ 
ture of from 60“ to 70°. The after-management of the cuttings 
is merely to keep tiiem moist by watering round tlie outside of 
the A>ell-glass, or by introdticing the spout of a very stnall water¬ 
ing-pan amongst the cuttings, so as not to wet th^r leaves, and 
to shade them from the direct rays of the sun. The shade 
ought to be placed over them about nine in the morning, and 
removed by four in the afternoon. In cloudy days no shade is 
necessary. I never found it requisite, as in the case of more 
tender cuttings, to wipe the moisture from the inside of the bell- 
glass, although I believe it might be beneficial. 

The cuttings may be expected to strike in about three months 
or more, according to the state of the wood at the time when 
they were put in; but the swelling of the terminal and axillary 
buds is a sure index to the rooting of the plants. At this 
period thej are to be removed” from the heat, and placed on a 
shelf in the greenhouse; and at the same time air must be ad¬ 
mitted, by placing a small piece of broken pot under the edge of 
the bell-glass, afterwards removing it altogether. In the spring 
of the following year, when the plants show a disposition to 
grow, they are to be transplanted into separate pots, and kept in a 
cold-frame, rather close than otherwise, during the summer. 
Towards the close of the season, or in the spring of another 
year, they may be planted in the open ground. 

Atigusi 16. 1841. 

Abt. X. Ah Account of some remarkable old Pear Trees at Hum- 
marie, Culross, Perthshire. By Jasper Wallace, Gardener there. 

* « 
According to your* request, I send you a short notice of the 
pear trees in the orchard here. From the accounts given of 
theHl 1 find that ^they are 24P years old, having been planted in 
the year 1600. A few of them are 6 ftfin girt at where they 
branch oiF, the heads of some covering from four to five falls of 
ground, and the general height of the trees being from 25 to 30 ft. 
The situation, as you ^wouj|^ have observed when you called 
here, is close by the sea; 'so much so, that, when the tide is ac¬ 
companied with high winds, the spray frequently comes over the 
wall. In the lower part of the orchard, where the soil is a 
common black earth, but /rather thin'and very mffch^intermjiitcd 
with a hard sort of freestone, the trees are last going tt.' deca^. 
In the upper part, again, thS soil is much deeper, consisting of 
what is known among gardeners as brown loam; and here the 
trees a^e still comparatively healthy, and nearly every altdfnate 
year bear a considerable quantity of fruit. The lady who is 
proprietress of this place wishes to have part of the orchard 
planted with young trees: now, I am of opinion that they would 
do no good without the soil being in som% manner renewed ; and. 
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as brining fresh soil from the fields would be rather exjlensive, 
how would it do to trench down the turf, and allow.it to lie for 
two years, laying nearly all the soil that would be above the turf 
up in steep ridges, in the same manner as wc do the stiff sail in 
the kitchen>garden in winter, adding lime and manure at the 
saime time ? Having the soil thus exposed both to the winter’s 
frost and the summer’s sun,'and then turning up the bottom again 
after the turf had been completely declbmposed, would certainly 
very much invigorate the soil. Perhaps some of your intelligent 
correspondents will favour me with their opinion on the subject. 

Dunimarle Gardens, Aug. 9. 1841. 


Art. XI. Observations on the Culture of the Gooseberry ai’d Rasp¬ 
berry. By A. Mackenzie. ^ 

Much has been written on the cultivation of that excellent fruit 
the gooseberry, and also about the prevention and destruction 
of the caterpillar that infests it, an account of which will be 
found in many of the horticultural works of the present day. 
The following remarks are founded on the exfierience and 
observation of many years; they may appear simple, but 1 have 
no doubt will be found beneficial to many of your readers. 

The bushes in this garden are quite healthy, and bear abundant 
crops, and the fruit for size and flavour can seldom be equalled; 
while those in .the surrounding gardens have been nearly all 
destroyed for several years back by the caterpillar, though here 
not one was to be found. My plan is as follows. Having selected 
a plot or brake or any quantity of ground lothink proper for 
planting gooseberries in, I dung and dig*it in the usual way, 
and plant in rows 6 ft. wide, aild 5 ft. between each plant. 
Afterwards I neither dig, dung, nor manure Them in any way 
whatever, but just hoe and rake during summer to keep them 
clean. My currants and raspberries I treat in the same mann/er, 
and all have the same healthy appearance, and bear abundant 
crops of large and highly flavoured fruit. By covering with tan 
or leaf mould, the ground is easily* kept clean. The above 
method saves much labour both in digging and pruning, as the 
bushes do. not produce so much wood. 

Blair-Adam Gardens, Aug. 1841. 


Art, XII. On the Effects of Water on the Grotolh and Ripening of 
Melons. By J. WiOHTtfN. 

It is a very common practice to plant melons in very strong 
soil, indeed tenacious clay, and afterwards give little or no water 
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to thefti, by which much injury is done; the cohesive soil getting 
so dry, as to crack and injure the plants by breaking many oi 
their principal roots. The surrounding air being dry also, en¬ 
courages the red spider; and, before the fruit is ripe, there is 
often nothing but leafless shoots. What 1 have just stated may 
be considered the greatest cause why melons are often badly 
ripened; and, this being the case, the question is, How comes 
such a plan to be in comSnon practice ? Three reasons may be 
assigned: 1st, The damp affects the plants; 2d, Moisture 
tends to burst the fruit before ripe; Sd, Water injures tlie 
flavour' of the fruit. 

With regard to the first, it is a mistaken •notion that melon 
plants do not require plenty of water; indeed, so much so, that 
it is a question with me, if they would not grow in wet ditches 
in warm countries; and, if so, it may be asked. How come they 
to be affected by damp in hotbeds? It ought to be borne in 
mind, that there is a great difference betwixt plants growing in 
the open air and those confined under glass, where often the 
noxious vapours cannot escape. The green-flesh varieties of 
melons are considered most apt to be affected by damp; and 
the reason is, they are more hairy than other kinds, and of course 
retain more wet. Yet, although this be the case, they, like the 
others, require plenty of water; and there need be no fear of 
any bad effects from it, provided plenty of air is admitted, to let 
the exhaling vapours escape from the plants. In dull weather 
more attention must,be paid to this, and less water given. 

Tliese remarks also apply to the notion why melons often 
crack before they ripen, being the second reason given for with¬ 
holding water from them. The belief that melons burst from 
too great supplies frohn the roots is evidently erroneous, because 
this result in general happens in damp weather; and, although 
the fruit be almost severed from the plants to check the supplies 
from the roots, as long as the air holds damp, such severance in 
no way prevents the cracks from extending. The bursting of all 
kinds of fruit invariably proceeds from external moisture; let 
the supplies from the roets be ever so greats the extension of the 
fruit is proportionate. 

In making these remarks I am well aware that much water 
supplied either ^ay is injurious to fruit when ripeping, and this 
leads to the third cause stfcted why it'is withdrawn from melons 
at that timte. ° But there is ^ medium in all things; the'plants 
ought to have sufficient supplies of water to encourage tlieir 
growth, and also to check that pest, the red spider. It is not 
unusu^ to see melon beds, at the time alluded to, like an ash- 
heap, and the fruit ripening, if it may be so call^, on shoots 
leafless from the ravages of the insect just mentioned. Melons 
treated in this manner, however good the kinds may be, will 
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have little ur no flavour, perhaps not equal to that of & good 
turnip. 

I may here mention that I have tried various plans, held by 
some as sure remedies, to destroy the red spider, but found none 
equal to the old one, namely, plenty of moisture. By the by, 
some will have the insect in question to be a mite and not a 
spider at all; this may be, but it will always be more than a mite 
in a gardener’s eye. To his cost, the insect, like the mite, is 
prolific, but luckily, like a spider, forms a web that retains 
moisture injurious to the young progeny; otherwise sprinkling 
would be of little or no avail, and the havoc done by an idsect to 
appearance a mite great indeed. 

Cossej/ Hall Gardens, near Norwich, June 26. 1841. 


Art. XIII. Notice on Vestilca ovina L., Vesthca rilbra L., and 
'Brbmus pralbnsis L., as Pasture Plants. By M. Vilmorin. 

Amonust the things which you must have been interested in 
seeing here, if you had been able to accomplish what you in¬ 
tended doing, there is one on which I promised you some notes, 
viz. the cultivation, on a large scale, of certain grasses for pasture 
and seed. You will have, perhaps, thought that I had forgotten 
this promise, but that is not the case; I have always had it in 
view, but beingi continually occupied in experimental cultivation 
of various kinds, I do scarcely anything that I wish to do; 1 
hope, therefore, that you will excuse the delay of this commu- 
nidation. 

Its object is to recommend three grasses for pasturage, viz. 
meadow brome-grass (Brbmus pratensis L., ercctus Sinclair), 
sheep fescue (jfestuca ovina L.), and creeping fescue (i^estiica 
rubra L.). These are plants of a very inferior quality, if we^ 
compare them with the species which constitute the riches of 
good hay fields: but nothing in nature is absolutely useless; and 
as pence are more serviceable to tlig poor than guineas to the 
rich, these plants, of very little value in the eyes of a farmer of 
good land, become a treasure to one who cultivates dry and 
barrAi soils. 

Yop will recollect, perhaps, that af the time I left you at Fon¬ 
tainebleau, abbut twelve months agp, to come hither, xhe drought 
had for a length of time been parching up several of the midland 
provinces, and this one in particular. 1 had heard such lamen¬ 
tations of the want of grass, and the impossibility of feeding the 
cattld, that 1 expected to find my farm in the most deplorable 
state. Fortunately this was not the case, as to the sheep par- 
Ucularly. The day after my arrival, on the first turn 1 took 
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in thfe fields, I fell in wkh the flock of sheep, and iras much 
astonished to find them in excellent conditi^ well fed, very 
, lively, with round backs and sides. But where did 1 find them ? 
In e field of meadow brome-grass and creeping fescue sown 
in for seed, and which had been reaped a short time before. 
The shepherd told me that, after the corn had been carried, he 
had been allowed to put his sheep on these fields; and that this 
circumstance had saved ^his flock, which could not pick up a 
subsistence elsewhere. You would really have been delighted 
to see each animal following a row, and browsing with avidity 
the green healthy leaves which carpeted the soil under the 
stubble, which was cut 2 or 3 inches high. And what 
would have struck you more is, that these rows of verdure were 
growing on the side of a calcareous hill, so stony that the 
ground' was scarcely seen among the fragments of rock which 
covered it. *■ The sheep preferred grazing on that half of the 
piece of ground that was occupied by the brome. My shepherd 
told me (what I already knew) that in summer they prefer this 
grass to the 2%stuca; which they devour eagerly, on the contrary, 
in winter and early spring. 

Som? days afterwards I went to visit my neighbour, M. 
Deprey, proprietor of the farm of Buisson, which I sold to him 
some years ago. 1 had formed some years before on the most 
rocky parts of the estate, which is also all calcareous soil, several 
pastures of brome and Aestilca, one particularly of twelve acres, 
sown with a mixture, of the two sorts. 1 begged of him to pre¬ 
serve these pastures, which he fortunately did. He told me 
they had been an admirable resource to him; that while all the 
sheep in the nei^ibouring farms were dying of hunger, not a 
single day had passed in summer that his flock did not come 
home full. f 

You saw, at Fontainebleau, the Festuca ovina used for laying 
, down in grass very poor sandy soil, but which was too cold for 
it: it has but a poor effect there as turf, and its principal ad¬ 
vantage is that of lasting for a number of years. You would 
have admired it much moi;e on our calcareous rocks, where it 
forms a much thicker and closer carpet, of a dark green, and 
which has besides the great merit of being useful, as you have 
just seen. 

Another valuable propefty of these two plants is theif long 
duration. M.‘Deprey’s pastures have been established twdve 
or fourteen years; they are still very good and healthy. The 
largest, which was originally thinly stocked, has increased from 
y«r to |ear by sowing itself; for the sheep do not eat the flower- 
stalks, but only the leaf of the plant, so that the seed ripenS and 
sows itself again. The first portion of meadow grass which I 
laid down on the calcareous soil is now eighteen years old; and 
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it is still gond and tolerably healthy, though it has been neaped 
for seed every year. It is on a soil not 3 in. deep, and has never 
had any other manure than the stones, which are turned up from 
time to time by the horse-hoe between the rows, to invigorafe it 
a little, and destroy the weeds which spring up, for they grow 
freely on this soil, though it is so arid in ap|>earance. There arc 
many bad or indifferent plants among them, such as J^'uphdrb/a 
helioscdpia, Onopordum .<dfeanthium, Tl^mus iSVrp^'iium, Muscari 
comdsum, &c.; and some good or tolerable, such as Scabiosa 
arvensis, Medic^o falcata, Coronilla vuria, ^nthyllis Vulncrai'ia, 
^chill^a itfillefolium, &c.' 

On the argillaceous sands of which my property partly consists, 
these two grasses succeed perfectly well. Ground that I had 
laid down twenty years ago, and which 1 have since planted with 
trees, is still completely matted with green between the rows of 
trees. When these pastures are thus abandoned for several years 
the i%stuca assumes a very melancholy appearance; it becomes 
a matting of extraordinary thickness, but one composed in a 
great measure of dried leaves; for in this species the leaves 
which die naturally remain for a long time on the stalk without 
decaying, and the plant must be grazed or cut to keep it in a 
green state. Grown thick and old, as 1 have just said, it con¬ 
tinues to vegetate, but ceases to grow high. These masses of 
dry and living leaves have often been a very great resource to 
me as forage, particularly at the end of the winter 1840, when 
the long continuance of a frosty and drying; wind had destroyed 
almost all the verdure, and suspended the spring vegetation 
(that of the woad especially excepted). I then had this forage 
of the old /'estiica cut, and I found that the cews ate it tolerably 
well, and that it contributed to their keep' during this season of 
scarcity. 1 have always thought that, notwithstanding its name, 
the i^estuca ovlna was more grateful to cows’than to sheep',* as 
every time that 1 pastured them on it, I found that they ate it 
with remarkable avidity.f 

* The natural flora of these calcareous*,soBs is of extraordinary richness. 
We find many plants which are never found on our sands, though the two sorts 
of soil arc only separated by a small valley which is often not more than ten 
pace^ wide. Another remarkable fact is the variety, of plants cultivated 
which succ^d very well on th’s land, though of species supposed to require 
the riqjjest soil! thus, Indian com, colza, Swedish turnip, poppies for oil, flax, 
and woad (/satis tinetdria) which 1 cultiyate on a large scale for fodder, suc¬ 
ceed very well on tlie pUdn; which, though it has greater depth than the 
rocky soil of which I have just been speaking, is exactly yf the same nature. ^ 

+ It is the same, and in a more remarkable degree, with the /"estuca teqnl- 
fdlia Siith.} which, from a singalar mistake, has fora long time beeft considered 
and cultivated as the true ovlna: sheep do not cat it, while cows like it ex¬ 
ceedingly. To the kindness of Professor Lindlcy, I am indebted for being 
enabled to clear up the confusion that subsisted between these two species. 
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Moadow brome-grass, •also, when it is not ren^ved by pas¬ 
turage, becomes mixed with dried leaves; however, it keeps 
greener than the i^estdca, and continues to grow high for a much 
longer time. 

Considered as grasses for laying down lawns, these two plants 
are very inferior in appearance, and in beauty of verdure, to 
the rye grass (i<Mium pratense), and other species used for this 
r purpose. The latter grasses ought, thterefore, to be preferred in 
the sort of soil and climate which suits them; but if it is intended 
to lay down a dry and arid soil, whether calcareous or sandy, 
the i^estiuca and the brome-grass have a decided advantage, from 
their long continuance, and the permanence of their verdure 
during the droughts. In these two respects they are nearly 
equal, but in others the Festuca is inferior to the brome. Its 
colour,'of a deep and dark green, is not pleasing; and, at the 
same time, hs dry and slippery leaf is uncomfortable to walk on. 
These lawns, however, though generally of a dark dull green, 
sometimes present remarkable effects and contrasts; and I do 
not doubt, that, with your taste and talent for judging of and 
reproducing the beautiful effects of nature, you will be able to 
make a good use of the i^estuca ovina in the laying out of a 
country residence, or of a park scene. 

As for the brome, its leaf is fiat and soft; its colour, though 
less lively and fresh thrfh that of rye grass, is, however, a very 
agreeable green; its shoots extend along the soil like the latter; 
in fact, it may be said that it is the rye grass of dry soils, and a 
rye grass that will last twenty years, and perhaps more, if care 
be taken of it. 

But it is more particularly ns useful plants that these two spe¬ 
cies are to be considered; with their help, there is no soil, stone- 
quarry, or dry sand, which could not be completely laid down 
in tuff, and transformed into a good pasture. Those who have 
experienced the difficulty of laying down with useful and durable 
grasses soils of this nature will appreciate the value of plants 
vvhich so eminently possess this pi'operty. We have here a 
fact which strikes us at first sight; it is, that a single acre 
of our calcareous land, when covered with these plants, will 
yield more nourishment to the sheep fed on it, than a very great 
extent of the sanre ground left to its natural production's. < 

Tlie third species, iFbstuKsa rubra, partakes of the nature of 
the two otisers, by its roughpess and its long duration. ' Like 
the i^estuca ovina, it grows naturally in our cmcareous grounds, 
but it is not vigorous, and the sheep scarcely eal it. On 
our argillaceous sandli, on the contrary, which are very moist 
in winter and very dry in summer, it is very luxuriant in its 
growth, and the sheep eat it readily. One of its peculiar features 
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is, the facility with which it spreads and covers theground^onnd 

it. It has happened two or three times that 1 have }efl*as pastures 
fields sown in rows which were beginning to grow old; from thd 
first year that the usual ploughing between the rows was lefl^oil^ 
the spaces were filled with plants produced by the shooting from 
the roots, and the following year the rows were quite invisible 
(although originally 2 ft. ^art), and the whole was formed into 
a complete mat. When*the ifesluca'is tjjus allowed to mat 
together completely, it does not grow high. This property, 
added to its inclination to spread, renders it very fit for forming 
lawns or pleasure-grounds; the more so, as it is of an agPeeable 
green. The leaf is, however, narrow and long, and grows upright 
when the plant is vigorous; but these characters are much mo¬ 
dified when it grows thick like a carpet, and particularly when it 
is pastured; I have then seen it make a very pretty sward. The 
principal disadvantage in making use of it for this purpose would 
be the expense; for the flower stems are not numerous, and the 
seed is very subject to be burnt up, which prevents it from being 
abundant and cheap. It is true that, with patience, in a few years 
a turf might be obtained very close and good, from a scanty 
sowing of seed, such as would be too thin at first. The two 
other species have also their defects; for what being under heaven 
is without any ? Thus, it costs more to sow than rye grass, which 
proceeds principally from their limited lise, which causes the 
increase of the seed to remain limited in proportion; but, more 
l^articularly, they are slow in their growth.. When sown on a 
very dry soil, it is only the second, or even flie third, year that 
the plants have attained their full growth ; this will not cause 
astbnishUient, if we consider the length of time they last, which 
compensates for having to wait so long. On good soil the case 
is not the same, at least, as far as regards ^rbmus pratensis. 
1 have seen it carpet the soil almost as completely the first year 
as rye grass would have done. 

I have only spoken of these three plants as pasture grasses 
and turf, uses in which I have been enabled to appreciate their 
qualities. We may also consider, npt* the Festdca ovina, the 
stalks of which are too slender, but the creeping fescue and the 
meadow brome, as plants suited for mowing; the latter par- 
ticuldtly i* abundant in certain upland meadows, where it con- • 
stitutqg a considerable part of the haj^ I will not undertake to 
characterise them fully in this respect; the ideas 1 have of 
their qualifies and delects not being sufficiently complete or 
positive to be presented with any degree of utility. 

Barrel, April 22. 1841. 
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. REVIEWS. 

Anr. I. A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Landscape- 
Gardening adapted to North America ; with a View to the Improve¬ 
ment of Country Residences: comprising Historical Notices and 
General Principles of the Art, Directions for laying out Grounds 
and arranging Plantations, the Desiription and Cultivation of 
Hardy Trees, Decorative Accompaniments to the House and 
Grounds, the Formation of Pieces of Artificial Water, Flower- 
Gardens, Sfc, With Remarks on Rural Architecture, By A. J. 
Downing. 8vo, pp. 451, plates, and numerous woodcuts. New 
York and London, 1841. 

{Continued from p. 427.) 

“ ‘ Where th6 gardenesque style of iroitatii^ nature is to be employed, the 
trees and herbaceous plants must be separated; and instead of being grouped 
together as in forest scenery, where two trees, or a tree and a shrub, often 
appear to spring from the same root, every gardenesque group must consist of 
trees which do not touch each other, and which only become groups by 
being as near together as is practicable without touching, and by being 
apart from large masses, or from single trees, or rows ot trees. It is not 
meant by this, that in the gardenesque, the trees composing a group should 
all be equally distant from one another; for in that case they would not form 
a whole, which the word grqup always implies. On the contrary, though all 
the trees in a gardenesque ^bup ought to be so far separated from each other 
as not to touch, yet the degrees of separation may be as different as the 
designer chooses, provided the idea of a group is never lost sight of. 

“ ‘ In laying out grounds, it is necessary always to bear in mind the difference 
between the gardenesque and the picturesque, that is, between a plantation 
made merely for picturesque effect, and another made for gardenesque effect. 
In planting, thinning, and pruning, in order to produce the latter effect,,,the 
beauty of every individual tree and shrub, as a single object, is to be taken 
into consideration, as well as the beauty of the mass ; while in planting, thin* 
ning, .and pruning ^r picturesque effect, tlie beauty of individual trees or 
shrubs is of little consequence, because no tree or shrub in a picturesque 
plantation or scene should stand isolated — each snould be considered as 
merely forming part of a group or mass. 

“ ‘ When planted, the trees and shrubs should be scattered over the ground 
in the most irregular manner, both in their disposition with reference to 
their immediate ^ect as plants, hnd with reference to their future effect as 
trees and shrubs. In some places trees should prevail, in others shrubs; 
in some parts the plantation should be thick, in others thin; two or three 
trees, or a tree an^ shrub, ought often to be planted together, and this more 
especially on lawns over whira trees and shrubs arc to be sci.'ttered in the 
picturesque mann«'. 

Where,^n'the contrary, they are to be scattered iq .the gardenesque 
manner, every tree and shrub ^ould stand singly ; as in the geometrical manner 
they should stand in regular lines, or in some geometrajm figure. In the 
gardenesque there may be single trees and single mrubs; but there can be no 
such thing a siffgle tr^ in the picturesque. Every tree In the picturesque 
style of kying out grounds must be grouped with something else, if it should 
be merely a shrub, a twining plant, a tuft of grass, or other plants at its root. 
In the gwdenesque, the beauty of the isolated tree consists in the manner in 
which it is grown ; in the picturesque, the beauty of a tree or shrub, as of every 
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other object ir the landscape, consists in its fitnsss to group with other Objects. 
Now, the fitness of one object to ^oup with another evidently does not con¬ 
sist in the perfection of the form of that object, but rather in tmtt imperfection 
which requires another object to render it complete.’ 

“ In this description of the gardenesque mode of imitating nature, wd per¬ 
ceive that the exhibition of a highly developed state of cultivation is the 
predominant characteristic. The trees and shrubs are grown to the highest 
possible perfection, and every angle is, as it were, rounded with a species of * 
elegant art. The object is, therefore, mainly to produce highly elegant and 
polished form. * 

“ The gardenesque imitation, and what we have termed a simply beaviifid 
imitation of nature, may, at first sight, appear to be the same. But there is a 
strongly marked difference. In an imitation of beautiful and of picturesque 
nature, the expremmi of the whole scene is the object never to be lost sight 
of. It is characterised no less by the form of the ground, and by the indivi¬ 
dual character of tlic trees themselves, than by the mere arrangement of the 
trees singly or in groups, and the cultivation to which they are afterwards 
subjected. Thus, as we shall hereafter point out, the expression of the larch 
is different from that of the willow, the oak from that of the elm, and so in 
numerous other trees, both native and exotic. Now, the gardenesque mode 
of imitation readily admits in the same scenes every species of tree, provided 
it is planted separately, and afterwards grown in the manner required by that 
mode, because it depends for its character mainly on the beauty of form as 
developed by culture. But in beautiful or picturesque imitations of nature, a 
predominance of such trees and other objects is requisite, as in themselves are 
intrinsically expressive of cither graceful beauty or picturesque beauty. The 
art of culture, as in thinning, pruning, &c., is directed rather to heighten those 
peculiar expressions, whether in the single tree or in the group, than to en¬ 
deavour to produce luxuriance, or the beauty of culture. 

“ In the imitative scale, viewing the difterent modes of landscape-gardening 
as works of art, fnc-simile imitations of nature rank the lowest; nature in 
them being imitated in her own forms and materials, in such a manner as to 
produce none of the pleasure experienced in tlie contemplation of art. Next 
to these we should place imitations in the geometric and in the gardenesque 
manner, as these depend upon choice materials arranged in regular and sys¬ 
tematic, or in elegant and artistical forms, fiar the admiration which they 
elicit. And highest in the scale we rank picturesque and beautiful imitations 
of nature, which join to fine forms, and elegance in arrangement, the higher 
beauty of sentiment or expression. I • 

“ In practice, howcv#r, the entire new arrangement, or, in other wonis, the 
creation of a landscape-garden on a large scale, will seldom be attempted in 
this country. In a multitude of examples in the United iStates, the grounds 
of places to be improved as country residences have already a considerable 
degree of natural beauty, in scattered grouiis and thickets of trees, &c,, for 
the destruction of which no theory of art will a]Iologise. The art of landscape¬ 
gardening, in these instances, will be displayed in adding, to the natural beauties 
already existing, all those graces and elegancies which arc its characteristics. 
Smoo^ing all harshnesses inconsistent with refined habitation, introducing 
groups of raifc and beautiful trees, shrubs, and plants, and heightening the 
whole |<y a polish and keeping correspondinf to the style and character of 
the place and mansion, or the wealth and ipeans of its occup^t.* 

“ Besides these beauties of form and expression in the different modes of 
laying out gr4tindC there are certain universal and inherent beauties common 
to all the styles, and indeed to every composition in the fine mts. Of these 
we shall especially point out those growing out of the pflhcipies of unitit 
and VARIETY. 

“ Viaty, or the production of a whole, is a leading principle of the highest 
importance in every art of taste or design, without which no satisfactory result 
can be realised. Inis arises from the fact, that the mind can only attend with 
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pleasuKi and satisfaction to on< object, or one composite sensatwn at the same 
time. If two distinct objects, or classes of objects, present themselves at once 
to us, we can only attend satisfactorily to one, by withdrawing our attention 
for the time from the other. Hence the necessity of a reference to this lead¬ 
ing {irinciple of unity. 

“ To illustrate the subject, let us suppose a building, one half of which is 
constructed of wood, with square windows, and the remaining half of brick 
or stone, with long and narrow windows. However well such a building 
• may be constructed, or however nicely the diflerent proportions of the edi- 
'fice may be adjusted, it is evident it can never form a satisfactory whole. The 
mind can only account for such an absurdity, by supposing it to have been 
built by two individuals, or at two different times, as there is nothing indicat¬ 
ing a unity of mind in its composition. 

“ In landscape^ardening, violations of the principle of unity are often to be 
met with, and they are alw'ays indicative of the absenctrof correct taste in art. 
Looking upon a landscape from the windows of a villa residence, we some¬ 
times see a considerable portion of the view embraced by the eye laid out in 
natural groups of trees and shrubs, and upon one side, or perhaps in the middle 
of the same sqene, a formal avenue leading directly up to the house. Such a 
view can never appear as a satisfactory whole, because we experience a con¬ 
fusion of sensations in contemplating it. There is an evident incongruity in 
bringing two modes of arranging plantations so totally different under the 
eye at one moment, which distracts, rather than pleases, the mind. In this 
example, the avenue taken by itself may be a beautiful object, and the groups 
and connected masses may, m themselves, be elegant, yet the two portions 
will not form a whole when seen together, because they cannot form a com¬ 
posite idea. For the same reason, there is something unpleasing in the in¬ 
troduction of fruit trees among elegant ornamental trees on a lawn, or even 
in assembling together in the same beds flowering plants and culinary vege¬ 
tables. One class of vegetation suggesting the useful alone to the mind, and 
the other only the elegant and ornamental—the two sensations not readily 
uniting together. 

“ In the arrangemenf of a large extent of surface, where a great many 
objects are necessarily presented to the eye at once, the principle of unity will 
suggest that there should be some grand 'or leading features to which the 
others should be meivly subordinate. Thus, in grouping trees, there should 
be some large and striking masses, to which the others appear to belong, how¬ 
ever distant, instead of scattered groups all of the same size. Even in arrang¬ 
ing walks, a whole wjll more readily be recognised, if there are one or two of 
large size with which the others appear connected as .branches, than if they 
were all equal in breadth, and presented the same appearance to the eye in 
passing. 

" In all works of art which command universal admiration, we discover a 
unity of conception and composi^tion, a unity of taste and execution. To 
assemble in a single composiliop forms which are discordant, and portions 
dissimilar in plan, can only afford pleasure, for a short time, to tasteless minds 
or those fond of trifling and puerile conceits. The production of an accordant 
whole is, on the contrary, capable of affording the most permanent .enjoy¬ 
ment to educated minds, every where, and at .ail periods of time.' 

“ After unity, the principle 6f vahikty is worthy of consideradqn, as a 
fertile eource‘of Beauty in landscape-gardening. The former principle might 
be carried so far by some minds as to produce monotony, as it may be so 
totally neglected by others, as to lead to compositions only cbkracterised by 
discordant assemblages o{ objects. Variety must be considered as belonging 
more to the detail!, than to the production of a whole. By producing certain 
contrasts.^it creates in scenery a thousand points of interest, and thus elicits 
new beauties, by different arrangements and combinations of forms and colours, 
lights and shades. _ Variety in plantations may be attained by a combmation of 
qualities opporite in some, respects, as in the colour of the foliage, and similar 
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in others, as the form, which we shall hereafter more fully elucidate, s In the 
views from a dwelling, we produce it by contrasts not so powerful as to be 
absolutely dissimilar, for this would defeat the purpose, and produce discord; 
but by retaining the unity of design,^ and varying partially only the materials 
employed, as in the case of substituting elegant flowering shrubs and climbers, 
in the place of trees, or, sometimes, by introducing new elements of beauty, as 
sculptured vases, sun>dials, fountmns, &c. In pleasure^rounds, while the 
whole should exhibit mUy of conception and plan, the different scenes pre- 
sented to the eye, one after the other, should {mssess sufficient variety in the 
detail, to keep alive the interest of the spectstdl*, and awaken further curiosity! 

“ la this brief abstract of the nature of imitation iii landscapc-gardenii^;, 
and the kinds of beauty which it is possible to produce by means of the art, 
we have endeavoured to elucidate its leading principles clearly to the reader. 
These grand principles we shall here succinctly recapitulate, premising that a 
familiarity with them is of the very first' importance in the successful practice 
of this elegant art; viz. I. The Uecognition of Art, founded on the im¬ 
mutability of the true as well as the beautiful: 2. The Production of a 
Whole, springing from the necessity in the mind of a unity of stsnsation: 
3. The Imitation of the Beauty of Expression, derived from a refined 
perception of the sentiment of nature: 4. The Production o^ Variety, in¬ 
cluding under this term intricacy and harmony, founded on the ever active 
desire for new objects of interest. 

“ Neither the professional landscape-gardener nor the amateur can hope 
for much success in realising the nobler effects of the art, unless he first make 
himself master of the natural character, or prevailing expression, of the place 
to be improved. In this nice perception, at a glance, of the natural expres¬ 
sion, as well as the capabilities, of a residence, lies the secret of the superioi 
results produced by the improver, who, to use the words of Horace Walpole, 
‘ is proud of no other art than that of softening nature’s harshness, and copy¬ 
ing her graceful touch.’ When we discover the picturesque indicated in the 
grounds of the residence to be treated, let us take advantage of it; and, while 
all harshness incompatible with scenery near the house is removed, the origi¬ 
nal expression may, in most cases, be heightened, in all rendered more elegani 
and appropriate, vmhout lowering it in force or spirit. In like manner, good 
taste will direct us to embellish scenery expressive of simple or natural beauty, 
by *he addition of forms, whether in trees, buildings, or other objects, harmo¬ 
nious in character, as well as in colour and outline.” 

We have quoted largely from this work, because, in so doing, we think we 
shall give a just idea of the great merit of the author^ instruct .our leaders 
without doing him any injury, and give a very favourable idea of the progress 
of taste among our Transatlantic brethren. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

To destroy CatapUlars .—A gardener at Glasgow practises a mode of de¬ 
stroying caterpillars, which he discovered by accident. A •piece of woollen 
rag nad been blown by the wind into a cuirant bush, and when taken out wai 
found covered by the leaf-devouring insects. He immediately placed pieces ol 
woollen cloth every bush in his garden, and found next day that the cato*- 
pillars had universally taken to them for shelter. In this way he destroyec 
many thousands every morning. {Annual Renter, 1812, p. 46.1 

Wire-Worms,—The most cSectual mode of destruction is that adopted bj 
Mr. Pearce of Pennare Goran, who, in 1838, having had three acres of whea 
completely destroyed by tiie wire-worm, followed ^with turnips, and finding 
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his turrifps also be^ttning to M, lie etnj^o^ several womeiti end children to' 
dig round the affected plants, and collect the worms. In this manner no less 
than 93,900 were collected, which he paid for at Id. and Ifd. per hundred. 
By this means he saved considerably more than half his turnips, and had an 
excellent crop of barley afterwards. In an adjoining field a crop of wheat and 
another of barley were amilarly destroyed. From this fiela he collected 
30,000 wire-worms. He calculates that land may thus be freed fixim the 
rire-worms at from'3s. to 7s. per'acre. This mode of wire-worm-collecting 
long been practised in the best cultivated Kentish hop-grounds. {Cam- 
je ^nmicle and Journal, Jifty 31. 1841.) 

lAme in Apiculture :—A very interesting paper was lately read before the 
lerabers of the Lyceum of Natural History in New York, by William Pat- 
ndge. Esq., on the proper application of lime to agricultural purposes. Mr. 
Patridge maintains that the common practice of burning lime before using it 
on land is founded in error, and that tne limestone ought to be ground instead 
of burned. Mr. Patridge says that in burning the stone two materials essen¬ 
tial to agricultural productiveness are driven off, namely, its water and carbonic 
gas i and- he ascribes to this circumstance the fact, that during the first year 
^e good effects of lime are not observable. He adds that, as the lime returns 
gradually to its former state of carbonated hydrate, its fertilising properties 
are evolved. Mr. Patridge adduces some facts which seem strongly to favour 
hi» theory. An experimental trial of the plan would be desirable in this 
country. (Ibid,) 


Aht. II. Foreign Notices. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Sweet and Sow Apple. — In addition to my notice of such fhiit, in the 
Gard. Mag., vol. vi. p. S9C., I can state, on the authority of " the Bay State 
(Mass.) Democrat Newspaper,” that the editor had rccciv^, last autumn, a fine 
apple from the orchard of Mrs. Byrant, of Marshfield, Massachusetts,, one half 
of which was sweet, and the other sour, and both very Juicy and of fine flavour. 
The flavour of each was distinctly marked, as was also the appearance of the 
fruit, a ridge running directly over the apple ; the sour side is somewhat larger 
than the sweet, and of a •different colour. The editor of one of the news¬ 
papers in Trenton, New Jersey, on the Delaware a few years since, mentioned 
that a .tree bearing svireet and sour apples grew in its vicinity, but did not give 
name of the owner—J, M. Philadelphia, June 18. 1841. 

To secure good Fruit. —Two of the best fanners within pur knowledge, one 
resident in Caos county, and the other in Orange county, have communicated 
to the editor the manner in wbicii they secure good fruit. It is this. They 
dig at some distance from the' body of a favourite tree, until they find a root, 
^ich they cut off. The pait disjoined is then tum^ up, so as to ^pear 
diove ground, and sends forth shoots the first season; and bears in a few years 
fruit precisely like that upon the parent tree. (New Hampddre Whig.) — J. M. 
PUladelphia, March ,1841. 

Line OaA.—Having heard of a very large Uve oak (Qu^rcus vlrens) ujion 
the T«laud of St. Simon’s, on thet^coast of Geor^a, I wrote to my andent friend 
John Cowper,^E8q., P. M., long resident there, to procure its dimensions; They 
were taken 1^ his son, who is manager of the estate iqmn which it grows, and 
are as follows: circumference, at 9 ft. from the ground, 93ft;. 9in.; at 5ft., 
91 ft., i at 10 ft.. 99 ft.: length of trunk to first branch, 10 fh jj^drcumference 
of ^e firtt branch, 10 ft.; of the second, 19 ft. 5 in.; of the third, 11 ft. 7 in.: 
height of the tree, 70 ft. 

Dimendons of a live oak tree at Cannon’s Point, St. Simon’s, the acorn of 
which was planted by Mr. Cowper in the year 1603, and tranrolanted in 1805. 
Circumference, at 9 m from the ground, 8 ft. 4 in.; at 6 ft., 7 it. 3 in. It then 
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browdiM ^ to* tea brancbee of from 6 in. to Ip in. in diameter.^' 
36to404^wiiitawideroundtop,andhaa(ls<Mnelyfor(ned. . 

1 presume yw know that our beautiful diips of war. and many of our inecchant 
vewels (the Biuladeipbia and Liveipool packets for instance^, are built of the 
durable live oak. 1 spent the winter of 1805 and tiie following spring on St. 
Simon’s, and saw groves of the live oak, from the, lower branches of which 
hung the Tillandsia usneuides waving in the wind, to thelengdi of 15 or 20 feet 
Any part of the living plant, according to Mr. Bartram, tom off and caught in 
the limbs of the tree, will presently t&e root, grow, and increase in the same 
perfection as if it had sprung from the seed. When fresh, cattle and deer wilp 
eat it in the winter. The acorns of the live oak are' pleasant food, and the 
deer are veiy fond of them. They fatten on them speedily, and I can speak ex¬ 
perimentally of the high flavour of the venison. Mr. Cowper says Uiat the 
live o^ grows quickly in open cultivated ground, but slowly in its native 
forests.—J''. M..-Philadelphia, July 14, 1841. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

The Ejfect of Undcr-drakun^. — There is a field on the estate of tlie Earl,of 
Leicester, at Longford, in this county, which some years ago was occupied by 
Mr, John Sherratt, and brought forth mshes in such abundance that the occu¬ 
pier gave leave to any body to carry them away who would be at the trouble 
to mow them. Three years ago the field was drained, under the direction of 
Mr. T. Harper of Foston; and this year, we are told, the present occupier, 
Mr. T. Robinson, has cut three tons an acre of as nice herbage as ever grew. 
(Derbyshire Chronicle.) 

PmgnmTina bicolor. —There is now (Aug.) in the garden of the warden of 
Wadham CoIl;^e, Oxford, a splendid specimen of this noble shrub. It has 
been very successfully grown for several years by Mr. Robinson, gardewr 
there, and this season, in the open air, it has attained the height of 8 fi:., the 
branches extending over a surface of 9 IL in diameter, and presents daily, on 
an average, about 300 perfect blossoms. — W. H, B. Aug. 1841. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Douglas Monument. — This mark of European respect tor departed 
genius and worth is now in course of erection by t^e measrs. Coonrane, 
brothers, marble-cutters and sculptors, Perth, who furnished the accepted 
dbsign to the committee; and we have no doubt the design itself and the . 
execution thereof will do much credit to these gentlemen. The sub- 
committee appointed to superintend the erection, consisting of Colonel Mur¬ 
ray Belshes of Invennay ; Mr. Robertsonj^gardener, Kinmuns Castle; Mr. 
Dodds, gardener. Scone Palace; and Mr. Gqrrib, g^ener, Annatt Cottage, 
met by appointment at the place of erection, in Scone churchyard, for the 
purpose of depositing, near the foundation, memoranda that may tell to the 
men far distant ages of the passing events of the pi^sent day. Col. M. 
Belshes, wh6se chaste taste, untiring zeal, and sound judgment, have rendered 
the lal^urs of the other members of the conifhittee comparatively easy, depo¬ 
sited in a cavity made in a stone for the pilose, a paper containing a portrait 
hnd biographical notice of the late Mr. Davitwouglas, furnished by J.C. Louden, 
Esq., I&yswater, a copy of the Gardener’s Gaxetle of Saturday, the 24th of July, 
the Perm ConBUvtional of the 28th of July;ffith oth^ papers and memorandw; 
and, at the request of the colonel, Mr.Gorrie deposited in the same Cavity the' 
gold and aUver coins of the present reign; after which the repository waa 
c^ised, and overlaiiP with a large stone, whereon is hewn an elegant wrei^ 
offtB^e, flowers, and fruit, to be surmounted by the marble sltdi with the 
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uiseripfion. tbe ceremony vys performed In sUence, and in Ae pmence of 
several ladies and gentlemen, some of whom were acquointedn^ ^Inwliose 
memory the monument is intended to perpetuate. (Gard. Go/,, Afsg,^,) 


Am. IV. Retrospective Criticism. 

Bunsma of Soils, as a Means of impri^ymg them. — In the Magazine for 
July, p. 345., there is an article on burning of soils, as a means of improving 
them; and in your own “ Design for laying out a Suburban Residence,” you 
say (p. 352.) that “ the soil of both the kitchen-garden and orchard will be 
rendered light by burnt lumps of clay intermixed with it in a state of powder.” 
Sir Humphry Davy tells us that by burning we “ convert a matter which Was 
jtiff and damp, and in consequence cold, into one powdery, dfy, and warm, and 
much more proper as a bed for vegetable life.” This theory, I think, admits 
of great doubt of its being founded on strictly scientific princ^les. At least 
I have nut found it to answer in practice. About fifleen or sixteen years ago 
the burning of soil in this neighbourhood was all the rage. In fact, there 
was a perfect mania among the farmers for soil-burning, and, like a great many 
other new schemes, it was expected to work wonders; but the rage has long 
parsed away, and it is now quite out of date. Farmers found ^ut it did not 
answer their expectations, and I, as a gardener, found out its bad effects, 
which is nSy chief reason for troubling you with this letter. At the time 
when burning was the rage, my worthy employer wished me to try a 
quarter of the garden here, which is a stiff tenacious am upon a clay bottom, 
stating that there was one of his tenants who had burnt his garden all over, 
and he had converted it from a strong clay into a fine light soil. This was 
great encouragement for me to proceed, so I set about it, and had a quarter 
of the garden burnt all over about eight inches deep. Knowing from the 
stiffness of the soil that it was of no use half-doing 'it, 1 burnt it till it was 
red like bricks, and expected the most beneficial results. The first summer, 
which was the fine summer of 1826, it worked I'ght and friable, and I began' 
to think that I had cured it of its stiffness, but even in that dry sum¬ 
mer 1 found it a powerful absorbent. The next summer it began get 
stiffer, and the third J ear it became as stiff or even stiffer tlian before ItSiras 
burnt. Whether it was judiciously burnt or not is another matter, but I cer¬ 
tainly fikiled in cowerting a stiff soil into a permanent light one; nor have I 
ever since been able *o make that quarter of the garden equal to those which 
were not submitted to the action of heat. I have had it covered with lime 
and sharp -sand mixed, 3 or 4 inches thick, and strongly manured with 
animal and vegetable manures at difierent times, but it still continues to bear 
indifferent crops, and is not so pleasant to work as the rest of the garden. 
So that I have not only failed in converting a stiff soil into a light one, but I 
have also deteriorated it, and such has been the case with qvery one of my 
neighbours who has attempted it. — W. H. Mamley Hall, Avg. 9. 1841. 

Afr. Niven's Stove fir various Purposes, (p. 429.) — I should have been 
happy, had it been- convenient for my friend Catius in the north, to have 
been honoured with his proper name and address; as, doubtldis, from the 
nature of his assertions, the putylic, for whom he is interested, and I myself, 
might have derived no smtul benefit from his superior knowledge. This 
common advantage being deni^ nte, I must regret leaving him to his present 
obscurity j from which, when it may please him_ to emerge, I hope not to be 
without substantial evidence of the advantage arising from my arrangements. 
'Kme is, the test of truth. — N.Ntven. Sickmond Hill, Monkstown, DultKn,, 
Aug. KK 1841. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. The Principles of Gardening physiologicaUu considered. By 
G. Regel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung, March 14. 1840, p. 81.) 

The treatment of this subject has.its particular diiUculties. It 
is not our intention entirely to exhaust it herej it is only an 
attempt to'^make the newly acquired discoveries of vegetable 
pliysiologists available to practical gardening; to J)lace the 
general principles . of physiology in close connexion ‘ with the 
phenomena daily observed by gardeners themselves, and thus to 
unite, as it were, their experience into a whole, founded on 
scientific principles. 

Perhaps this paper may give rise to the subjcqt being more 
comprehensively and fundamentally treated than it: is in these 
pages; ^nor would my numerous readers perjiaps have requested 
it, had 1 not eii^oyed friendly guidance and help from a quarter 
which it is not necessary further to particularise. 

The subject will be divided into as many sections as there are 
stages of growth in plants, each of which will form a whole 
of itself. 

I. Or the Pbofagatior of Plants. 

A. Propagation hp Seed, aceompankd bp the Phenomena of Germifiation. 

Of all the means of propagation, undoubtedly that by seed is 
the most important to gardeners; partly because many plants 
are exclusively confined to that manner of giowth, and partly 
because a tnore speedy increase is effected thereby. 

The seeds of annual plants germinate in general quicker and 
more certainly than perennial plants,*and in general retain their 
power of germination much longer. The greater part of the 
seeds of perennial plants, when wdl kept, also preserve their 
germinating powers for a long (ime, while comparatively few 
decay soon after ripening, as is the case wilh oily seeds, such as 
Dict^mnus, Ma^noha, Afyristica, &c. Thus, it has often been 
reitmj'ked, that on places that for twenty or more years have 
1841.—X. 3d Sen. ii 
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been u|^ed for other purposes, when again brought into cultivation, 
a great number of annual plants have sprung up: alsft, in pulling 
down old buildings, seeds capable of germinating have been 
found in the clay which was used in building; and even 
some sorts of grain, which were found in the Egyptian mum¬ 
mies, and must have been several thousand years old, are said 
to have germinated (??). The seed of Ver6nica /jedercefolia L. 
is the most remarkable ^n this respect; for, sometimes, after 
heavy rains, it sjirings up on the surface of tields, where pre¬ 
viously no trace of this plant was to be found, so that it has 
been su^nposed that the seed had fallen with the rain. Repeated 
experiments have, however, shown that these seeds, even in cir¬ 
cumstances favourable to their developement, Have lain for many 
years without evincing the least change; and we can, therefore, 
believe ^with certainty, that in this case tliey grew out of the 
ground. Others, again, infer an immediate creation of many of 
our common annual plants, aftd advance many circumstances in 
proof of it; such as their sudden appearance in great quantities, 
or the continual renewal of the growth of weeds in enclosed 
gardens, which, for a long series of years, have been always 
carefully destroyed. 

But all this only demonstrates the long-preserved power of 
germination retained by many seeds. For even if we cannot 
disprove the immediate creation of a number of plants of the lowest 
organisation, yet when we reflect how many seeds are disse¬ 
minated by birds, or by animal manure, this hypothesis, which 
cannot be admitted in the present state of[ science, is entirely set 
aside. At Gottingen, I had myself an opportunity of observing, 
on several occasions, circumstances of this sort; one year,, an 
annual plant, /lliane sagittalis L,, came up in great profusion, 
which had not been found there for more than twenty years. 1 
also found jRuniej^: maritimus L., and Gyperus fuscus L., thickly 
overspreading the bottom of a pond that had been drained the 
year before, no trace of these plants being to be found in the 
neighbourhood; and what rendered the circumstance the more 
striking w'as, that this pond for many years had always been full 
of water. These cases may easily explain that already men¬ 
tioned ; the more so, as, in turning over the soil, the seed does 
not always obtain a favonrable situation for germinating; and 
also that the weather, during the period of germination, has. a 
great influence on it ' 

ITie most favourable seasoii for the germinatiotf of seed is tlie 
spring; and though many sorts grow at different times, yet it is 
always more safe to sow them at this season, when the vegetable 
kingd^pi awakens from the sleep of nature, llius we often 
find that many of the seeds of our quickly growing annual 
plants, when sown immediately after ripening, either do hot 
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come up at all that year, or singly and sickly; on which acfount^ 
even in the open air, there is a distinction between the autumn 
and the spring seeds. This will be seen by the following ex¬ 
periment. In May, 1838, I gathered, at Bonn, seeds of Zlrdba 
prse'cox. To be certain of the species, I sowed the seeds in a 
pot by themselves, which I placed in an open pit (Kasten) with 
other seeds which were to be kept cold, and treated them the 
same. Only two plants came up tl|pt year, of very stunted 
growth, and never attained strength to flower; while next spring 
the remaining seed came up very thick and strong, and flowered 
in the space of four weeks. Thus it may, in cultivation on 
a large scale, be observed, that, of the seed which did not ger¬ 
minate in spring, only a little comes up in summer; while late 
in the .season, when plants in the open air make a second 
growth, more come up; and in the following spring, usually, the 
remainder of the perfect seed comes up. Of the more difficultly 
germinating seeds of several trees and shrubs, such as Mespilus 
and others, it often happens that seeds of the same sowing come 
up every spring after a lapse of three or four years. A great 
portion of biennial plants make an exception to this rule: their 
seed, being sown immediately after ripening, generally comes 
up good and quickly, becoming strong plants before winter, 
which usually flower the following year. Many, also, that are 
cultivated as annual plants, show the same sort of developement; 
but it is only those which live for a considerable length of time, 
such as, fur example, a great number of the Californian annuals, 
which are now cultivated as ornamental plants. In their native 
country they spring up before winter, and are preserved through¬ 
out that season by a continual covering of snow. 

Moisture, heat, and oxygen are requisite for the process of 
germination; and if any of these three requisites is wanting, 
germination is prevented. Darkness was forjnerly considered, 
also, as one of the requisites for hastening germination: but it 
is not founded on nature; for, though we, in proportion to their 
size, cover the seeds with sufficient earth to maintain an equal 
moisture, we also scatter the smaller seeds, such, as ferns and 
heaths, on the surface, and produca the uniform moisture by 
means of a glass covering. 

Moisture and oxygen, together with a small portion of 
nitrogen (lilthough it is doubtful whether the latter is necessary 
to gevmination), are taken up by th^ seed, while^thq process of 
assimilation (or digestion) is promoted by the heat That the 
want of moisture prevents the germination of seeds is well 
known to every gardener; and,-on that account, we preserve 
our seeds in the driest place w’e can command. The want 
of 'oxygen and heat has, also, some effect, as the following will 
show. If a number of seeds are put in a little water, which 
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should not exceed more .than from ten to twenty,times their 
bulk, and all communication with the surrounding atmosphere 
be cut otF, so that the water may not absorb any oxygen from it, 

‘ the .seeds do not germinate, although placed in a sufficiently 
high temperature; when the same experiment is repeated with 
a proportionately larger quantity of water, they find in it suffi¬ 
cient oxygen to enable them to germinate. Old seeds germinate 
sooner in pure oxygen than in atmospheric air, when oxygen is 
by degrees absorbed, and carbonic acid given out. As is well 
known, the absorbed oxygen burns (verbrennt) with the carbon 
of the.plant, and thereby forms the carbonic acid, which is 
emitted; this may be considered as a sort of,breathing process, 
by which, when, as in this case, it takes place in a high degree, 
it produces the high temperature which is observable in ger¬ 
minating seeds when many are together. Thus, nature wisely 
provides that the necessary heat for the process of assimilation 
of the reserved nourishment should be increased by this pro¬ 
perty of the seed in germinating. 

Under 3° of Reaumur (40° Fahrenheit), the seeds of our 
native plants do not germinate; while those of the tropics, the 
functions of which proceed more rapidly, require a pro¬ 
portionately higher temperature. Dry seeds stand so high a 
degree of cold, that even the lowest temperature of the frigid 
zone does not injure them. But, if they have imbibed any 
moisture, they freeze in proportion to the state of growth that 
had been excited, and according to the climate of their native 
zone; for cold,as will be shown in another chapter, only kills by 
the sudden interruption of vegetation or life. Too high a de¬ 
gree of heat is, 90 the contrary, injurious to seeds; and, when 
continued for severab days, they are killed at a temperature of 
from 35° to 40° Reaumur ( 111 ° to 122 ° Fahrenheit), while, for 
a short time, they could stand 60° of Reaumur (167° Fahren¬ 
heit), if quite dry. For this reason, we should avoid exposing 
' the seed in seed-rooms to the direct heat of the stove, or drying 
them on the stove, as they then invariably lose their power of 
germination.« 

Plants of the temperate zones, when there is a sufficient 
quantity of them, are generally sown, in the Botanic Garden, in 
the open ground,, or in shallow pans, which are placed in .open 
pits, where they can be protected from heavy rain, wl^ich would 
wash them, up; for the admission of the free air,, on acco'unt of 
the great quantity of oxygen it contains, is very favourable 
to germination. The seeds of the warmer zones, as well as of 
those annuals which^ on account of our short summer, must be 
sown early in order to ripen their seeds, are put in beds lined 
with a mixture of half horse-dung and half leaves; because 
these materials do not become heated to such a degree as 



to injure the seed, and, at the same time, produce ai} equal 
temperature. When circumstances permit, low houses, with 
beds prepared for heating, particularly for early sowing, are 
much to be recommended. If the seeds of tropical plants ^were 
treated like those of our climate, they would, no doubt, aosorb 
moisture and oxygen; but, for want of the necessary warmth 
for promoting the change of matter (or vegetation), instead of ' 
the process of assimilation, a fermepting process would take 
place, which would destroy the seed. 

For this reason cold sowing late in autumn is to be avoided, 
except for seeds difficult of germination. The middle of March 
will do for beginning to sow the quickly growing sorts, namely, 
the annuals, in dung-beds; it is, however, better to delay it some 
time longer, to prevent the plants growing too rank. It must 
not be neglected to give air from time to time, even to the seed 
which has not come up, in order that it may have sufficient 
oxygen for its developement. 

How much a moderate degree of heat promotes germination, 
the gardener may almost every day convince himself of; but any 
one can observe, every year, how the seed sown in the open 
ground after the first warm spring rains suddenly springs up, if 
the ground has been sufficiently moist before. But this does not 
seem to be occasioned by heat alone, as the same effect may be 
observed in temperate seed-beds, kept regularly warm and moist, 
when, by.removing the sashes, they are exposed to the influence 
of the atmosphere and a gentle rain. A greater quantity of 
oxygen seems -then to be present in the rftin-water and the>air, 
which, penetrating with the rain into the ground, excites the 
se-id to the greatest activity. 

The first change which takes place ir. the germinating seed 
is seen immediately after, the absorption of the water in the 
cotyledons (or seed leaves), the substance pf which becomes 
softer, often assumes a greenish tint, and tastes sweetish. After 
this a lengthening of the root takes place, which receives its 
nourishment from the cotyledons. It then penetrates the husk, 
through the micropylus (a very small ^hole in the husk of the 
seed, which corresponds with the point of the root), and breaks 
it at this spot, so that the embryo and cotyledons now burst 
forth. The young plant is then nourished b^ the aliment laid 
up in the cotyledons, till the root logins to branch. Hence (t 
often happens, that, when the cotyleoons are destroyed by insects 
or othei'wise, the young plants are irretrievably lost. 

As soon as the husks become soft and tdnder, the seeds absorb 
the surrounding moisture, and germinate in general, if they are 
not too old, very quickly. If the husk is, on the contrary, hard, 
and as in many cases stony, the moisture penetrates only through 
the micropylus, and is communicated to the cotyledons by the 
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root, fin these cases the .seeds lie sotnetimes very Jong in the 
ground without germinating; the absorption of moisture going on, 
in general, too slowly to effect a quick and strong developement, 
which is absolutely necessary to burst those firm husks or shells 
which are bound together, as it were, by sutures. These seeds 
aTfe often lost when they lie for many years; and, to make sure of 
them, artificial means should be applied. To cause a rapid 
germination of the seeds e.f the acacia, soaking them in boiling 
water has been applied of late years with success; but, in general, 
this is a very unsafe means, and may do more injury than good. 
The safest and best way is to cut or file the hard shell, when it 
is only necessary to penetrate at one spot to, the albumen, or 
cotyledons. From this spot the seed imbibes its quantity of 
moisture, the root is quickly developed, and, with the help 
of the swollen cotyledons, bursts the sutures of the husk. In this 
way I have seen many hard-shelled seeds of monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous plants, such as Canna, Paeonia, .Acacia, 
A'brus, Erythrina, Cassia, Schotm, Guilandlnor, Adenanthcra, 
Baubinm, and Caesalpinia, germinate in a short time, mostly in 
from ten to twenty days. If the seeds are old, they should, after 
cutting, be laid for a few days in lukewarm rain-water, and, 
if they have any life remaining, it will be stimulated thereby. 

Something similar also takes place with seeds which, besides 
the testa, or husk, are also enclosed in a pericarpium, or fruit¬ 
covering. They lie either in fours, at the bottom of a dry hollow 
cup, as in the Labiatse and PoragincsB; or they are single, or 
several, surrounded 4fith a thick fleshy cap, as in many species 
of the jRosaceaj; or single, or in twos, covered with a dry cup, 
which, in general, .grows into the pericarpium, as in Compusitas, 
Umbelliferas, and their allied species. Lastly, in the Graminese, 
we find them only surrounded with the pericarpium, as true 
caryopsi, which o^'ten grow into the husky skin of the perian- 
themum or involucellum. Many of them germinate as easily as 
'naked seeds; and this depends, also, partly on the capacity or 
incapacity of the husk to absorb water in a natural state. We 
find them hard and stopy .only among the Posacese, as Posa, 
Prunus, Cotoneaster, M6spilus, Cratse'gus, &c., which also re¬ 
quire cutting if intended to germinate quickly. The remainder 
are divided, according to their formation, into two groups; those 
possessing albumen, in whifh the embryo lies, and those that do 
not. For, as we remarked that the cotyledons qlways imbibe 
the water first and easiest, wfcereas the albumen is less hygro¬ 
scopic, the germinatibn of those seeds which have none, but 
whose interior is entirely filled with the embryo and cotyledons, 
as in 'the Poraginem, Labiatas, Composite, &c., will be more 
ea^ effected. 

The Gramineie and Umbellifera!!, on the contrary, possess 



albumen: ;n the former, the embryo lies outside of the id^umen, 
on which account they easily germinate; whereas, Jin the latter, 
the embryo is entirely surrounded by the albumen, for which 
reason, with the exception of most of the annual or biennial sorts, 
they are more difficult to vegetate. As they cannot be cut with 
advantage, it is usual to sow them late in autumn, with other 
difficult-growing sorts; so that when the universal period of 
germination comes, in the spring, they may be sufficiently pene¬ 
trated with moisture. This method is very well suited for sow¬ 
ing on a large scale; but as the seed often perishes during the 
winter, and the earth becomes sour, or thickly covejed with 
moss, the preferable way for valuable seeds is to sow them in the 
spring, after they have been soaked for some days previously in 
warm water. 

In this way very old seeds of Umbelliferae, in which ,the em¬ 
bryo seemed entirely dried up, often germinate quickly, of which 
I give the following as an example: — In the botanic garden at 
Bonn, in the spring of 1838, four pans were sown with seed, full 
ten years old, of .Ferula tingitana Z/., and only those in two of 
the pans were previously soaked. The latter sprung up all 
together in from ten to twenty days, while of those in the other 
pans, which were left for trial, only a few plants came up in one 
pan in the spring of the following year, the rest of the seed 
having all rotted. 

The process of germination transforms the nourishing matter 
contained in the seeds, such as starch (amylum) and gluten, into 
a sugary substance. Kirchhof’s experiments show that when 
starch is stirred with a little cold water, and then boiling water 
poured on and continually stirred till it forms a consistent mass, 
such as is used in book-binding; and, after some gluten (gluey 
matter of plants (Pflanzenleim) and albumen) has been added, 
the whole placed in a tolerably warm temperature for several 
days; the mass by degrees becomes watery and sweet, and part 
of the starch is changed into gum, and part into sugar. Tht 
same eifect is produced by boiling the mass with diluted acid, 
jand putting it in a temperature of from 10° to 18° R. (56° to 59® 
Fah.), with or without the influence of the open air. In the latter 
process, a mass indissoluble in water remains behind, which has 
beep named lignine, starchy woody matter (s^tarkeartigen Holz- 
stofF). !l?rom these experiments it ajipears that it is chiefly heat, 
and’the gluten contained in a great many seeds, jvhfrh cause the 
transformation of the matter in germination, which we call the 
process of assimilation. 

There are still many experiments which have been made, to 
accelerate germination open to the consideration of the practical 
gardener. Alexander von Humboldt was the first to observe 
that watering with chlorine (Chlorwasser) induced speedy ger- 
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nmiitipn, wnich proved that chlorine generates oxyen jn the light. 
The same effect has also been observed in seeds which vegetated 
entirely in the dark; and ns, according to the observations of 
'Goppert, iodine and bromine (Jod und Brom), in conjunction 
widi hydrogen, produce a similar effect, it appears that both 
these matters, as well as the acids frequently applied for that 
purpose, hasten the process of assimilation. It cannot be denied, 
that all these substances accelerate germination, but to the prac¬ 
tical gardener they must be considered as experiments unfit for 
general practice; for the young plants thus called into existence 
grow sipkly through the excitement, and die off, which cannot 
surprise us, as the same effect is seen when plants of cold climates 
are reared too warmly, and are not placed in’a cooler situation 
after germination. 

In the seeds of the species of Casuarina, iSalvia, Collomia, and 
2.epidium, vre find a remarkable formation, which deserves to be 
mentioned at the conclusion of this chapter. In the outer cells 
of the seeds of these plants there is a sort of slime, which, when 
they are kept moist, attracts the water, swells out, bursts the 
testa, and surrounds the seed as a slimy sticky mass, which ap¬ 
pears to be intended to keep the seed continually moist, and to 
nourish the young plants in the first stage of their growth. 

( To be continued.) 


Art. II. Effects of the Winter, from December 1840 to March 
1841, on perenrffal Plants in the open Air. By Frederick 
Otto. Becjlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zeitung for 1841, p. 195 J , , 

Although last winter was not generally so severe as that of 
*1837-38, its effects on vegetation here were very different, and 
caused the most melancholy desolation among our plants. The 
perennial plants suffered the^most, although our trees and shrubs 
were not spared. No wintfer here ever had so great an effect 
upon the perennials; and many of them, which had formerly with¬ 
stood the most severe Cold, are this year completely (jestreyed. 
The cause of all this devast^ation is uiftloubtedly the absence of 
a covering of snow, as we had none whatever in the beginnibg of 
winter, and the frost therefor^ had no difficulty in penetrating 
the soil; which, upon trial in different places, was found to be 
thte cas^, as measurement proved it to be nearly 3 ft. deep. The 
soil by this means could not die worked, and the usual winter 
occupations were put a stoj^ to. In addition to this cold, a 
sharp and continued east wind set in, with a great deal of sun- 
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shine, which, if it wanted in power, ijrodaced a dry air^ 4ind 
thus the frozen stems above ground, and those of the peren¬ 
nials under ground, sustained still more injury, and ■at last were 
completely destroyed. , 

The cold began about the beginning- of December, and lasted, 
without being very severe, till the middle of January; but it was 
uninterrupted and dry, and without snow. At last some snow 
fell, which formed a covering; but it was unfortunately too latej 
as the greater number of the perennials had already yielded'to' 
the ejects of the winter, and others, again, that had withstood it, 
shared the same fate, notwithstanding the fall of snow. A thaw 
then came on, which lasted but a short time; the snow was 
melted, but the water could not penetrate the frozen soil, and 
remained standing on the beds, when the frost again came on, 
and lasted till March, so that the beds became sheets of ice, 
which totally covered or surrounded the plants. This was fol¬ 
lowed by milder weather, and the ice began to give way about 
the plants; but the frost set in again, so that the plants were 
again surrounded by ice, and many of them completely pene¬ 
trated by it. The effects of last winter have proved, that 18° or 
20° of Reaumur, accompanied by a sufficient covering of snow, 
is by far less injurious to vegetation than a much less degree of 
cold without snow, particularly in a free open situation, where 
the soil is light and sandy. In the northern regions, where the 
winter regularly sets in at a fixed time, with a heavy fall of 
snow, and where the weather is steady, accompanied by a great 
degree of cold, and the thaw does not come on till spring, 
there the perennials thrive much better, and fewer of them perish 
from the frost than in those parts where the weather in winter 
is varial^le. 

Nature often acts differently from our theories; and it is re¬ 
markable, that the frost destroyed those plijpts which we had 
always considered very hardy, and which had stood our climate 
for many years, some of them, indeed, actually natives, and only* 
retained in the garden as fine specimens. Among these may be 
reckoned, more particularly, perennisjs, which for a course of years 
had been the ornament of our gardens, but which were entirely 
swept away^ from the effects of the winter. Auriculas, also, pri- 
mult^s, daisies, pinks, mallows, violets (even those in a wild state), 
and a gre&t many similar plants, were entirely destroyed. Straw- 
berrios were jiartly frozen, particularly where the runners, were 
not mken away in autumn. The evergreen perennials, however, 
suffered the most, such as the different species of /Saxifraga; the 
leaves of which were so hard frozen that^hey might have been 
reduced to powder, especially where they had no covering, or 
where, the covering had been blown off by the uninterrupted east 
wind. The following plants, also, %re totally killed by the irpst: 
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a great part of the Labi^tse, Scrophul4rince, JSbragfneae, ^scle- 
piE/r^P, ConvoIvulicetB, Polemoniaceac; the greater nun:il)er of the 
species of Phlox, with their varieties; several of the Umbeliiferae, 
" Legumiiu'wse, Malvuceaj, Caryoph^llea*, Crucifera?, particularly 
the evergreen species, and a great many of the North American 
Compositse, such as those of the genera ^'ster, Solidago, Pupa- 
tonum, Rudbeck/a, &c.; and even, also, the Syngenesious natives 
of the North of Germany, such as Cirsium, Carduus, and Cen- 
taurca, have suffered severely. Plants which hose stood the 
winter here for fourteen years in the open air, such as Cassia 
marilardica, Maclcaya (Bocconia) cordiita, and 2?hcum pal- 
matum, &c., are completely killed by the frost. Among the 
bulbs, the species of Zilium have })rincipaliy suffered; also 
/ride®, and the P/ii/dna plicata, in great numbers, have perished. 
It woukl occupy too much space to enumerate all the species of 
plants that Lave suffered more or less from the cold, but those I 
have mentioned are sufficient to show that exactly those have 
suffered the most which wo had been in the habit of considering 
as hardy. 

On the other hand, many plants escaped the frost, which, 
in other winters that were less severe, had always shown them¬ 
selves tender, and among these many specimens which had 
been planted to replace those which had been previously killed 
by the frost, and therefore more likely to suffer. There le- 
mained uninjured, for instance, under a slight covering, different 
species of Pentstemon, Nuttallm digitata and wialvtefoha; 7ipime- 
dium oiolaceum, Masschiaauw, and macianthum, from .Tapan; 
the different species of Japanese Funkm (Hemciocallis), Iloteia 
japonica, Michaux/a campanuluides aiul laevigata; also many 
plants from Nepal and the Himalayan range. 

The biennials have also particularly suffered, as their tender 
roots could not v ilhstand the cold; and among these the Cru- 
eiferse and many others have perished, which had stood the 
'cold of harder winters. As far as we arc informed, the winter 
corn has particularly suffered in many places, and particularly 
about the banks of the Oder. 

Among the trees and shrubs, the Leguminosm have suffered 
the most; such as Genista, C^tisus, Adcnocarpus, Coronilla, 
C4rcis, 8cc.; also the Jtoshjcere, such as i2osa, jKubus, Amygda- 
lus, C4rasus, Cratse'gus, Photinia, Cbtoneaster, i^rus, and Cy- 
donia; while, on the contrary, the different species of iSpine'a 
from Nepal, such as S. vaccinnfolia and bella, remained uninjured 
even to the very points of the shoots. Plants of Calycanthns, of 
tlrirty years of age, were completely killed; the like of which 
never occurred before. Ptebnm Mmtav also perished. 

In many private gardens where shrubs, and particularly roses. 
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had been buried *, to protect them from the cold, thtSy perished 
because the place dug had not been deep enough. 

Plants in greenhouses, on the contrary, stood extremely well, 
on account of the clear and frosty weather. The plants, als«, in 
hot'frames, which are not kept covered longer than two months, 
were fresh and healthy; most of them were evergreen shrubs, 
and plants which pardy belonged to the frigidarium and partly 
to the tepidarium. 


Art. III. Importance to Gardeners of a Kno'wledge of the Method 
of anfilysing Soils. 13y Peteh Mackenzie. 

The method of analysing soils should form a part of the ac¬ 
quirements of every gardener, and yet how few there are that 
can tell what arc the component parts of the soil’ from which 
they earn their daily bread; judging from their writings, they 
appear to be better acquainted with synthesis than analysis. 

Almost every gardener has his own composition for growing 
his favourite flowers and vegetables. Take, for instance, the 
carnation. One man recommends rotten horse-dung, loamy 
earth, and coarse sea-sand, in certain proportions; another will 
substitute cow-dung for horse-dung; a third will add newly 
slaked lime; a fourth recommends unburnt sulphate of lime, 
finely ground; and a fifth considers burnt turf ashes an ex¬ 
cellent ingredient for mixing with carnation composition. The 
most of them hgree iu recommending loamy earth as part of 
their compost: but loam is a very indefinite term; sometimes 
clay may predominate in one place and sand in another. It is 
also known to those who have analysed rfoils, that the oxide of 
iron is not always found in equal quantities; and there may at 
one time be the peroxide of iron, and at anoiiier time the’prot- 
oxide of iron. Yet, with all these differences, and more that 
might be named, it still goes by the name of loamy earth. How¬ 
ever well some of these composts may do in one part of the 
country, it is as well known that they, are often condemned in 
another district. If both loams hfld been analysed, perhaps 
some ingredient would be found in the one which the other did 
not posse|s, that might b'* the cause of the failure so often com¬ 
plained oh 

If’gardeneiBS were able lO discover by analysis •ther component 
parts of the soil, it would enable them, perhaps, to work with a 
greater degree of certainty than they can possibly do at present, 
with their empirical knowledge in that department of gardenin'^. 

* [In this operation the plants are not taken up by the roots, but a hole is 
dug, and the plant is bent clown in it, and then covered up.] 



The druggist may be a ;'ery useful man in his ojvn way, and 
may be well acquainted with the pharmacopoeias of Loudon and 
Edinburgh; but many will not trust their bodies in his hands 
wheu-e medical aid is required: it is generally from the pre¬ 
scription of the physician that be compounds bis medicine; and 
although he may have an abundance of Emplastra, Pilulae, Pul- 
veres, Tincturae, and Trochisci, yet even these are often made 
by order of men who haive made, or ought to have made, the 
Materia Medica their study; who can tell whether a narcotic 
drug will act as a stimulant or not; or whether ipecacuanha is 
an emetic; or if ^rum maculatum will increase the secretion of 
saliva. Now, as gardeners have to act, in the jcase of plants, both 
as physicians and pharmacopolists, they certainly should en¬ 
deavour to become acquainted with the ingredients of the soil, 
and what effect these may have upon vegetiition. Besides the 
water of absorption, there are often found in the soil stones and 
gravel, undecomposed vegetable fibre, carbonate of lime, car¬ 
bonate of magnesia, silica, alumina, oxide of iron, salt, sulphate 
of lime, copper, &c. Some of these ingredients appear to be 
mechanically mixed, others to be chemically combined; and no 
doubt particles of matter in both states will exert an influence 
upon the growth of vegetables that may either be beneficial or 
pernicious. It is, therefore, the gardener’s interest to become 
acquainted with the good, and be able to detect the evil, pro¬ 
perties that may exist in the soil. 

West Plean, Sept, 4. 1841. 


Art. IV. On the'Use of the Species of Pisang (MUsa. paradisiaca) 
and the Banana (Mhsa sapientum). By Edward Otto. 

(Translate^ from the Garten Zeitung for 1841, p. 185.) 

Two species of Mirsar, with their numerous varieties, constitute 
'^the chief articles of food of tlie natives and slaves on the Island 
of Cuba; and it is also somewhat the case in South America, 
but has not long been so common there. Two species are dis¬ 
tinguished in both countries: — 

1. Musa paradisiaca L. Pisang; Platano, Danish; Plan¬ 
tain, English. . , 

2. Mfisa sapientum L. 3anane; Chmbure, Spanish ; Banana, 

English. , *■ 

1. Muss, paraaistaca. — This came originally from India, and 
is also said to be indigenous to the Brazils, as I found it in 
sfevera), parts of Venezuela, where it was not likely it could have 
been planted. I met with it in places which bore no traces of 
an old plantation, and where no vestiges of the settlement of 
hntnan bangs could be seen. It may, indeed, have been culti- 



vated 'a hundred years ago by the Indiyns, whose custom it is to 
leave their places of abode after the lapse of a few yearss if they 
find that the cultivated soil begins to yield but little increase. 
A hut constructed of the fronds and branches of palms, and a 
small spot of cultivated land in a wild luxuriant neighbourhood, 
so soon show the effects of time, that, even in the course of a 
few years, no traces of either are visible, except, perhaps, a few 
plants that have been cultivated there jpay continue to grow. I 
saw but few, and none that bore any signs of blossom or 
fruit. 

Musa paradisiaca is the species that is most cultivated and 
most used. It grows to the height of 12, 16, or even 20 feet, 
according to the soil and situation. The stem is 1 ft. to 1^ ft. 
in diameter, of a light yellow green with dark brown spots, 
and the petiole of the leaf is of the same colour. Tile fruit 
1 ft. to ] 6 in. long, and 2 or 3 inches broad. Its cuter cover¬ 
ing, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, and, when too much so, has 
dark brown spots. The fleshy part is also of a dark yellow 
colour. The fruit is used in various ways, and, as 1 have 
already said, is the most cultivated. It is a substitute for bread 
for the slaves, and poor white people, in almost all the West- 
Indian Islands, who have neither the means nor the wish to 
prepare bread from the maize (arepas). A slave can have from 
six to eight fully grown unripe fruits, from the largest and best 
plants, which he can prepare in any way he pleases; and an 
idea may easily be formed of the number of pisangs that are 
cultivated, so as to supply from 400 to *500 negroes on an 
average with five pisangs, large or small, daily, not to mention 
the* amazing quantity that is conveyed to market in the different 
towns. As far as I have observed on my* journey, this fruit is 
more eaten on the islands than in South America, where the 
cassava is used instead, the well known bread made froni the 
roots of the Jatropha Mdnihot. 

This species of Musa is but little eaten when raw or fully' 
ripe ; partly on account of economy, and partly from the taste 
being not quite so agreeable as that of other varieties. It is, 
however, eaten when well covered widi sugar or syrup. When 
half-ripe, the outer covering is removed, the fruit pressed flat, 
and i^asted or fried in fat; and it is also cut in jhin slices, either 
horizontally or longitudinally, and prejiared in the same manner; 
in both of whiph ways it has a most agreeable taste. • When the 
fruit is fully grown, and begins to change colour, it is roasted on 
coals, without removing the outer covering; and in this state it 
is used as a substitute ior bread. It is floivy and dry, and very 
much resembles potatoes in taste, particularly when eaten with 
fresh butter, very rarely to be met with in those countries. 
When unripe, half or fully grown, it is boiled in meat soup. 
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with Tfcgetables, as we do,carrots and turnips, &c. ^e flesh of 
the fruit remains pretty firm, but has a good tast^ and gives the 
soup a greyish colour. 

TJiere are a great many varieties of this species which I have 
particularly examined. 

a. Miisa paradmaca var. domtnica. Dominique. — Intro¬ 
duced from the Island of St. Domingo. A pktane, or pisang, 
with a stem 10 ft. in hei^t, and frequently higher; and spotted 
with black and brownish-red spots, and the petiole of the leaf 
the same. The fruit is small, never more than half a foot long, 
and 1 in. thick; the outer covering of a pale yellow colour, and 
the flesh darker, always a little tough, but of a very good and 
aromatic taste, and quite uninjurious when eaten. This species 
is usually eaten when ripe, and only when the other species 
cannot "be obtained. They boil or fry it in the same manner; 
and, as the fruit is smaller, it is more rarely to be met with, and 
not so much cultivated. 

b. Miisa. paradis'iaca var. — Another variety, called topocho 
by the Indians, and not very different from the foregoing. 
The stem, however, is smaller, 6 or 7 feet in height, and the 
leaves are of a deeper red, and ash grey-coloured underneath. 
The fruit resembles the former exactly in size and taste, and 
is borne in much the same quantity. 

2. Miisa. sapidntum. Banane; Camhure. —This species is 
very different from the first mentioned, and is much less culti¬ 
vated, as its fruit is generally eaten ripe, or in a raw slate, ami 
more on account of its agreeable flavour than as an article of 
food. In some parts of South America, however, I found it 
very much cultii^ated, and it was the favourite fruit of the 
Indians; and, when there is a scarcity of pisang, this species 
of Musa supplies its place. The stem is 10 or 12 feet in 
height, and is grqjn, marked with red. The fruit is small, being 
only 3 in. long, and 2 in. broad. Some of the varieties are 
'•■much smaller, and of an oval form; but the flavour of these 
is considered the best. The flesh and outward covering is of a 
pale yellow. This species, is generally eaten, when ripe, in an 
uncooked state; but it is sometimes eaten with sugar, like pisang. 
The soup in which it is boiled assumes a brownish violet colour. 

There are several varieties of this species, such os —• 

Miisa sapientum colorada (rdsca).. Bed Banana. This is 
^^^oubtedly one of the prettiest musas. The stem is< from 

1. Ao IS ft. in height, the, leaves long and slender, and the 
is also sjf fbe stem and petiole of the leaf of a reddish brown, 
several ^part's I ft* Jong, and 2 or 3 inches thick, rounded at the 
been planted, '’jrard covering is reddish brown; the flesh a pale 
an old plantation, jnioy, and aromatic. It is only eaten when 
human beings couROoked state. 
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Another,' with somewhat reddish leaves, and the frni| also 
reddish, very much resembles the former, but is very seldom 
met with. 1 consider it to be Musa sapientum rubra. 

The pisang and the bananas, when cooked, are quite uninju- 
rious; but, when raw, they are not very wholesome; and this is 
particularly the case with the bananas. They arc extremely 
cold on the stomach, and difficult to digest. It is very dangerous 
to drink even water after eating them, and spirituous liquors are 
much more so, as the most alarming consequences may be ex¬ 
pected to follow. The pisang is very nourishing, but has the 
tendency of enlarging the stomach, particularly with chilijren. 

The cultivation of the Musa in tropical countries is very 
simple, and almost without any rule whatever. It is planted, 
when (|uite young, iu coffee plantations, and generally between 
the codec plants, to which they form a shade; and tliey are 
planted from 15 ft. to 20 ft. apart. After the fruit has been 
gathered, the stem is cut down, and permitted to lie among the 
coffee plants, where it soon decays, and serves as an article of 
manure. It is propagated with ease and rapidity by shoots from 
the root. A coffee plantation, when deserted altogether or ne¬ 
glected, soon becomes transformed into an impenetrable pisang 
forest, as the latter in due time chokes up the little coffee trees, 
which soon begin to look ill and die. The Musa requires a 
light but nourishing soil, and one that is rather moist than dry, 
and very much exposed to the sun. Its size and strength de¬ 
pend entirely on these circumstances. A plantation of pisang 
has never a very inviting appearance, as the greater number of 
the leaves are generally very much torn by the winds, and hang 
do\yn on the stems either in a half-green or withered state. The 
above-named varieties bear plentifully, and each stem forms a 
spike which produces from 60 to 400 or more fruits. They may 
be cut off when not perfectly ripened, and hung up, when 'they 
generally come to maturity all at once. Wijen I was in tb« 
valley of Aragua, in Venezuela, I saw a very remarkable oc¬ 
currence in the coffee plantation of Palmar: a stein of a Musa 
paradisiaca had a large spike of frujt, the upper part of which 
was M. paradisiaca, and the lower ^iiirt M. sapientum. The 
lowest blossoms were probably fructified by insects conveying to 
them the pollen of M. sapientum. Varieties between these two, 
with respect to the fruit, ate not known, and I liave never found 
fully formed seed in any. 

Besides the''stem of the Miisa article of 

manure, the leaves are also in great reiiuest as a covering for 
huts, and as an umbrella for the coffee when it is being dried, 
and for packing all kinds of objects. The ieaves are very much 
used as a cooling remedy for wounds and swellings from burns 
or irritation, and they are, therefore, laid under the saddle on 
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horsey and beasts of bnr^Jjen. Pork, -onions, Spanish pepper, 
and, j^imilar spices, when mixed together, and surrounded witli 
paste, are packed in these leaves, and called Agapa. 

. ^he filamentaceous spiral tissue of the stem is of a light 
material, which easily catches fire, and is therefore used as 
tinder. The juice of the Musa has the very inconvenient pro¬ 
perty of producing brown spots on any white stuff on which it 
may happen to come, and nothing has yet been (bund that will 
discharge it 


Art, V. A new System of heating Plant Structures. By 
Alexander Forsyth. 

Heretyith I send you a section {fg. 52.) illustrative of a 
new system of heating garden structures, generating “ bottom- 

heat" and “ top-heatf moist 
or dry, without pipes or flues, 
dung, hot water or steam, tan, 
or any other fermentir^ mate¬ 
rial, by the agency of fire only, 
in its cheapest and simplest form; 
that is, an open ingle in a kil- 
logie. By this contrivance, the 
labourer, with axe and spade 
only, may erect a hotbed for a 
three-light cucumber frame in a 
summer’s evening, without wast¬ 
ing a penny-worth of materials, 
not even an iron nail of a 
rick; for the wodden sleepers 

mt. Si.^ Section <if Hotbed on Porsyih'tSgatem. being of WOrtlllcSS 

undressed timbef, will be all the better for six months hard 
^drying before they are cut up for fuel, consequently this cannot 
be called waste, y’is the fuel on the heflrth, being weeds, turves, 
roots, coals, cinder, &c. &c.; c is the radiator, of old iron hoops, 
platted like a sieve, for th'e obvious purpose of dispersing and 
regulating the heat as it ascends to the bed; it is about a 
square yard in size, and hangs immediately over the ingle; r/, 
the wooden sleepers, with. the flooring of rough titicks laid 
across them. One layer of turf and one of sand complete the 
whole bed, ready for the hill (a), in which the 'cucumbers' or 
melons are to be sown, r, the rafters and lights: the walls are 
of turves, to save the expense of the three-light frame or box. 
% is tte drain for thd* smoke, regulated in its draught by a stone 
on the top of the turf chimney | hb, the original ground level. 
From ggX/ahhSs 10 ft., g to g about 6 ft. Whoever wants any 
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more explanation may be referred to, the neatesf malt^Wln or 
com-kiln, which is perhaps the oldest and most efficient hotbed 
that is to be found. 

The train of ideas that led me to adopt, or rather to press^ithis 
system into our service, with the plans for its erection, and the ex¬ 
periments showing its capabilities, will be laid before the public in 
due time, to show that radiant caloric, when aided in its dispersion 
by capillary attraction and water, is a powerful agent well adapted 
to nurse, force, or rear any plant usually grown in English 
gardens. The accompanying figure will give the labourer a 
sufficient idea of a cucumber or melon pit; I ^lall therefore 
supimse it constructed of turf and worthless timber, with spade 
and axe only; and as he only wants lights glazed with fragment 
glass, (which must be very cheap, since it can be bought in boxes, 
cut to 4in. by 3in., at three-pence per square foot,) and the walls of 
the bed being turf or earth puddled, he will only want a wall-plate 
and rafters of dressed wood besides the lights, and may thus in 
one or two evenings erect a three-light hotbed, where he may grow 
plants, force fruits and vegetables, and propagate florist’s flowers 
and others extensively. In short, there is no saying to what 
extent gardening may be carried after this manner; since all 
pipes, flues, masonry, &c., are done away with, and cheap rough 
materials substituted, of which stone, where it abounds, will be 
found the best adapted and the most durable, with which the 
humble amateur will cheerfully grapple at all spare times, till he 
attain the object that has hitherto been beyond his reach. 

Fuel is now the only consideration; but it may be observed 
that the killogie will contain a stock of fuel and dry it for its own 
consumption, and also for the family, if necessary, as the space 
under the bed will be considerable, and rniiy be adapted to fuel¬ 
drying. The coarsest fuel, that could not be admitted into any 
human dwelling, will answer for the hotbed, siv:h as the dung of 
cattle collected off the roads, the grassy turves by the road side, 
black soil, sawdust, tanner’s bark; but I need not enumerate, for I 
know that where it is industriously looked after, and with a good 
will, it will not long be wanting, especially in thinly populated 
districts, as long as mineral fuel can fie found in the earth,-and 
combustible substances on its surface. 

I oould^oint out hundreds of situations in Sootland, England, 
and Wales, where cottagfes might rise and be surrounded by 
gardens, in the hills and moors within a day’s march of large 
towns, where the produce would me^t a lively market; a donkey’s 
panniers loaded once a week with forced potatoes produced 
in this way and without glass (only reed covers or the like oveV 
the beds), from Christmas to Whitsunday, would realise no 
mean sum, and benefit the buyer as well as the seller, in such 

1841.—X. 3d Ser. kk 
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townS|> as Bristol, Birmingham, or Manchester, whore no such 
thing is to be had at a price within reach of the middle 
and lower classes before midsummer. Ah! my dear Sir, if 
this .kingdom were but well farmed, there would be food and 
labour for all the people; but, if it were gardened, there could 
not be found hands enough to cultivate its riches, without 
recalling our emigrants or otherwise increasing the population, 
to subdue the earth that hath run wild for ages, from sloth and 
a sort of monkey-like mimickry, that induces one man to sow a 
spot and a sort of grain merely because others do the same; 
and, where he cannot get things to grow like other people's, 
he does not attempt to surmount the barrier by the ladder of his 
own contrivance, and, with the materials that may abound in the 
locality, use his best endeavours to equal or surpass his more 
favoured rivals. 

I do not claim the honour of inventing this system of heating, 
for I learned it from an old farmer who dried oats on a kiln (or 
hotbed) constructed of sticks and stone in the end of his barn, 
with an ingle of peats. This was the first and the last straw-kiln 
I ever saw; and though extremely ill suited as a kiln, from the risk 
of fire, and the tedious and laborious processes to be gone 
through, it would have made an excellent hotbed, and on such, 
as near as circumstances would permit, I reared my tender 
annuals here this season, and showed them to several practical 
men, with a red fire just under them. I, therefore, claim the 
honour of being the first in England, as far as I am aware, that 
ever raised the heat for a hotbed used in‘horticulture right over 
an open fire; and lest it be thought a novelty, let me record, 
for the honour of.Scotland, that I learned it from an old veteran 
of nearly one hundred years’ standing, who related in his own 
barn, and by the light of the ingle ee, his youthful employments, 
and among others, and with a rancour that cooled only with his 
dust, how he bore arms at Culluden in 1745. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would hint to all whom it may con¬ 
cern — if you cannot find muck to make a stinking hotbed on 
the ground, you perhaps, like me, may succeed in making a 
sweeter and better, ay, and ten times cheaper, on the first 
floor. 

Alton Tamers,My IS. i841. 

P.S. The soot that may impregnate the supeiijncumbelit soil 
will act as a manure if propevly managed; and though there may 
be a burning heat in the bed, no woodlouse will ever enter such a 
chamb.er of smoke, nor, indeed, any other creature that breathes 
the breath of life choose it for an abode, or even endure its atmo¬ 
sphere for a night. No more talk of melon plants running all to 
leaf, and npt fruiting by getting down in the dung of the bed below : 
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the landmark is set; thus far and no farther dare root of melon 
or foot of woodlouse come, therefore two of the greatest plagues 
are stayed. 


Art. VI. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L, von Schell of Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener’s Magazine.” 

(Continued front p. ^5.) 

III. On tite ArcMlectiiral Edifices which are suitable for a Garden. 

). Though every garden ought to be so constituted as^to pro¬ 
duce a pleasing and even an msthetical effect, altogether inde¬ 
pendently of any aid from architecture, yet it cannot be denied 
that architectural ornaments, judiciously applied, add greatly 
to the effect of any garden, and even assist in giving it a dis¬ 
tinctive character, as such objects are of rare occurrence in the 
general landscape. In adapting buildings to a garden, great 
taste and judgment are, however, required, in order that the 
buildings should neither be too large nor too small, in proportion 
to the extent of ground which they are required to decorate. 
Great care should also be taken not to make the buildings too 
numerous, this being a fault which has been frequently fallen 
into in celebrated places; as, for example, at Stowe in England, 
and at Schwetzingen in the Palatinate of the Rhine; though in 
the latter case the fault is almost excused, on account of its ex¬ 
tremely beautiful temple and other buildings* in the noblest style 
of architecture, which far excel thixse of every other garden in 
Europe. The monuments, also, of antiquity cannot be dispensed 
with; as each, with its surrounding jilantation, forms a pic¬ 
turesque scene of itself. 

2. Among the architectural edifices the most suitable for a 
garden, the temples of the Greeks and Romans, in which‘they 
offered their sacrifices to their gods, in all the pomp and 
magnificence of the Pagan religion, should certainly find a 
place. The most beautiful forms and proportions are seen in 
these temples, and it is only in these tjiat the columns of the 
different orders are seen in all their ihagnitude and beauty/ It 
is only in temples that the eye can repose on these orders with 
delight, because then no other object is combined with them to 
diminish their size, or to weaken thei)i beautiful proportions, and 
thereby to interrupt the enjoyment the mind is capable of feeling 
from their contemplation. The nvost perfect of these temples 
is only finished by being surmounted by a dome; and this, and 
the beautiful entablature of the Greeks, have been handed dowli 
to us from remote antiquity, as the forms most worthy of imita¬ 
tion. But as the temples of the ancients were very different in 
their forms and character, as well as in their proportions and 
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arrangaments, the landscape-gardener should be wel* acquainted 
with them all. 

Vitruvius, the father of ancient architecture, informs us, that 
the ancients had fourteen different kinds of character in their 
temples; and as these have been represented by Daniel Uar- 
baro, by plans and drawings, in his translation of the work of 
Vitruvius, I will subjoin a few of the most particular of them 
here. • 

(1.) The temple which had neither pillars nor pilasters. The 
proportions of this temple allowed eight parts for the length, 
four foi the byeadth, and five for the height. The portico was 
divided into three parts. , 

(2.) The temple in Aniis had eight corner pilasters, with two 
projecting pillars in the centre {J’orstehcnd), supporting an en¬ 
tablature. 

(.<?.) A second kind of temple in Antis., the pillars of which did 
not project, but were in a straight line between the pilasters. 
The space between these pillars was four times the diameter of a 
pillar, and was called Aredstylos. 

(4.) The temple called Ptdstylos, had four pillars on the front, 
and two pilasters behind the two corner pillars. The distance 
between the pillars was called Didstylos, and it was three times 
the diameter of a pillar. 

(5.) Amphiprdstylos was a name given to a temple which had 
four pillars on the back and front. 

(6.) The temple galled Pcripteros had six pillars on the back 
and front, but had thirteen pillars besides these (counting the 
corner pillars), and a portico at the side. I’he distance of these 
pillars from the wall was the same as that between each pillar; 
and this width was called Eustylos, and was 2| diameters of a 
pillar. 

(7.) The temple called Dipteros was ornamented by eight pillars 
on both pediments, and had a portico with a double row of 
pillars, fifteen in each row, on the long outward side of the temple. 
The distance between the pillars was called Systylos ; that is, two 
diameters of a pillar. ' 

(8.) That called Pseudodipteros had, like the former temple, 
eight pillars on both pediments; but the portico only consisted of 
one row of fifteen pillars, and the pillars were distant from the 
wall twice the width of th& distance between each pillar and the 
diameter of a pillar. 

(9.) 'Hypaethros was a temple that had ten pillars on the fore 
and back pediments, an<l which had two rows of pillars on the 
Idngfouter side, which formed the portico. The distance be¬ 
tween the pillars was called Pyendstyhs, viz. diameter. 

(10.) That called Pseudoperipteros, had, like the Peripteros, 
six pillars on both pediments, but no portico; that is, no pillars 
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on the side standing free from the waljs, but they rather fortned 
part of it. 

(11.) The round temples were of two kinds. The first was 
called Mondpteros, because these temples had no walls, but,had 
free standing pillars, with spaces between, which could be seen 
through. 

(12.) The second kind of this temple vt us called Pei ipteros, with 
eighteen or twenty pillars standing on a stylobate (as is the case 
in the temples of V’esta at Tivoli and liome), which is the third 
part of the height of the pillar counting the shaft and the 
chapiter, in a circle all round the temple, and which has ^he fifth 
part of the whole temple from the outer wall of tb6 celia in pro¬ 
jection. The interior diameter of the cella was the same as the 
height of the pillars, reckoning the shafi: and chapiter. 

4. Vitruvius also distinguishes the five kinds of distances be¬ 
tween the columns in the following manner: — 

(1.) Eustplos, or beautiful-pillared, with 2^ diameters of a 
pillars. 

(2.) Syslylos had two similar diameters between. 

(3.) Pyc7Wstylos, near pillared, 1J diameter of a pillar. 

(4.) Diastylos, 3 diameters. 

(5.) Areostylos, wide-pillared, or 4 diameters of a pillar be¬ 
tween. 

Some of these spaces are two narrow, and others too wide; 
but, in applying them, we are not bound to abide by them. 

I have only given those rules which Vitruvius prescribed for 
the temples, to show the beginner in the art of gardening that it 
is nut so easy to plan and erect suitable architectural structures 
in a garden; and that, before doing so, he ought to be well ac¬ 
quainted with the relative proportions of buildings in this elevated 
style; and to show him that, without studying the beautiful clas¬ 
sical works of antiquity, he cannot give a faithful imitation of 
them in his garden, lie cun learn more on the subject.by 
studying the works of Palladio, Durand {Recucil des Edijkes atii 
ciennes et modernes, Digodetz {Aiitiqties deltome), Cierissian, Wil- 
kens, Kevett, Stuart, Le Roy, &c. . 

5. The architectural orders given to the temples that.were 
dedicated to the different gods were not the work of chance. On 
the ^contrary, attention was often paid by the ancients, in the 
constructfbn of each temple, to the groperties'and achievements 
ascribed to the god to whom it was to be dedicated. Round 
temples were generally built to Ap'dlo, Jupiter, Bacchus, Fauna, 
Vesta, &c. The Ionic order was given to the first four, and the 
Corinthian order to the others. In the other temples, the purest 
Doric order was given to Minerva, Mars, and Hercules; the 
Corinthian to Flora, Venus, and the Muses; and the Ionic to 
Juno, Diana, and Bacchus. 
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6. fhe following are {he principal kinds of temples in the 
Greek and Roman styles of architecture: — 

(1.) The Propylsea at Athens, which had six Doric pillars, 
supporting a pediment. 

(2.) The temple of Minerva at Athens, which had eight 
Doric columns, supporting a pediment, and, according to Vitru¬ 
vius, belongs to Dipleros. 

(3.) The temple of T{ieseus at Athens was Peripteros, and 
had six Doric pillars in the front. 

(4.) The Portico at Athens was likewise Doric, and had four 
pillars, Prostyhs. 

(5.) The temple of Apollo at Miletus had {en Ionic pillars in 
front 

(6.) The temple of Bacchus at Teos had eight pillars, and 
was Dipteros. 

(7.) The .temples of the sun at Balbec and Palmyra were of 
the Corinthian order. 

(8.) The temple of Jupiter Olympus at Athens had eight 
Corinthian pillars, supporting a pedinient, and was Dipteros. 

(9.) The Pantheon of Adrian at Athens was also of the Co¬ 
rinthian order, and had ten pillars in front. It was Hijpeethros. 

(10.) The temple of Castor and Pollux, at Naples, had six 
pillars of the Corinthian order in front, but without a portico, 
and therefore was Psendoperipleros. 

(11.) The temple of Isis at Pompeii had four pillars in front. 

(12.) The temple of Concord at Agrigentum, in Sicily, had 
six short Grecian pillars, placed according to the Doric order, 
and was Peripteros. 

(13.) At Paestum the Greek proportions were also in the 
Doric order; viz. snort pillars in front, and nearly five diameters in 
height. 

(14.) The temple of Fortune in Rome (Portuna virilis) had 
four pillars of the Ionic order, and was Prdstylos. 

K (15.) The temple of Antoninus and Faustus was of the Co¬ 
rinthian order, and had six pillars, supporting a pediment. 

(16.) The temple of (Joncord had six Ionic pillars, with a pe¬ 
diment, and was composed* of a mixed style. This temple was 
either Prdstylos or Pseudopenpteros. 

(17.) The temple of Jupiter Stator had eight Corinthian 
pillars, and was lApteros. 

(18.) The temple of Jupiter Tonans had also eight pill&rs of 
the Corinthian order, with a pediment, and was Dipteros. 

(19.) The temple of Nero had twelve Corinthian pillars, sup¬ 
porting a pediment. , 

(20.) The temple of Mars was Corinthian, and Dipteros. 

(21.) The portico of Septimus Severus was also Corinthian, 
and had four pillars, and two corner pilasters. 
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(22.) The temple of Neptune lia^ eight Corinthian pillars, 
with a pediment. 

(23.) The Corinthian temple at Nismes (Maison carrde) had 
six pillars, and was Pseudopet tpteros. 

(24.) The temple of Bacchus was of a round form. 

(25.) The temple of Fauna, and 

(26.) The temple of Vesta at Rome and Tivoli, the former of* 
which, as has been already menlioned| had twenty, and the latter 
eighteen Corinthian pillars, which surrouiuled an enclosed cellar 
were also of a round form, and were Pcrtpteros. 

(27.) The celebrated Ionic temple of Diana at Ephesus de¬ 
serves to be mentioned, as, according to Pliny, th? whole popu¬ 
lation of the country was 200 years engaged in building it; it 
was 425 ft. in breadth, and was ornamented with 127 pillars. 

7. After the Greek and Roman styles of architecture comes 
next the Gothic; and, although it is far inferior to4.he former in 
systematic and regular proportions, it presents the most striking 
and peculiar forms, beauty, and effects. 

Tlie Grecian style of architecture has a character of strength 
and resistance, from its proportions, and that of the Romans has 
its arches supported by colossal pillars; while the Gothic has 
often slender pillars of only 2 or .S feet in diameter, and yet 60 or 
80 feet in height, supporting their arches high in the air, which 
their spires, in spile of the storms of centuries, seem to pierce 
through like spears. This Gothic style of architecture seems 
particularly adapted for buildings for Christian worship, and it 
should, therefore, be adopted for chaf)els In gentlemen’s parks. 

I must, however, warn the young landscape-gardener from em¬ 
ploying the singular and tasteless style of Chinese architecture, 
which ought hardly ever to be imitated, end, indeed, is better to 
be omitted altogether. The Arabian or Indian style of archi-^ 
lecture is much more worthy of imitation. (S^e Datiiel, Lnngles, 
Niebu/ir, 8ic.) 


IV. Tfie SUmtion of Tcinplt’S in Pleasure-Grounds^ 

• • 

1. The spot selected for a tem(Me should be considered a 
matter of importance; and where the situation will permit, the 
praetice ^f the ancients should be adopted, o/ erecting temples 
facing the east. 

2. When a temple is erec ed to the beautiful, ‘tender, and 
lovely Cupid, Psyche, or Venus, it ought not to be situated in a 
gloomy thicket, or in any place that is dull and uninviting. It 
ought to be in the most cheerful and lively situation of the 
garden, where Nature appears in her most attractive charms, 
decorated with flowers and flowering shrubs; and where gently 
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murmuring brooks seem to invite the feathered chojr to assist 
with their song in enlivening the consecrated spot. 

3. The temples of Jupiter and Apollo should stand on gently 
'elevated situations, and the plantations around them should con¬ 
sist of slender-growing trees that have a light and cheerful cha¬ 
racter. A stream, like that of Hippocrene, should have its 
source near the temple of Apollo, and around it should be a 
grove dedicated to the IV^ses, and interspersed with flowering 
shrubs. 

4. The favourite abode of Diana was near the woods, and her 
most fta^ourite occupation was hunting. A temple dedicated 
to Diana sholild therefore be in a wood, as, such a situation 
would be the most suitable fur this goddess. 

5. Minerva is of great consideration in the arts and sciences. 
A tempie should therefore be dedicated to her in a most im¬ 
portant situation, but the style of building should not be of a 
dull melancholy character. 

6. Temples dedicated to Neptune, Amphitrite, Galatea, 
Thetis, or the Nereides, should be situated on islands, or on the 
banks of lakes, ponds, or streams. 

7. Mercury, the god of eloquence and commerce, the recon¬ 
ciler of disputes, should have a temple dedicated to him on a 
carriage road, or in the interior of a wood, near a dark-shaded 
river, which may be supposed to be the Styx, and where he is 
to appear as the attendant of the departed in Elysium. 

8. The temple of Vesta should be on a })iece of water, or on a 
river in a sacred gro^e, such as the temple of Vesta at Rome, 
which is situated on the banks of the Tiber. 

9. The temple ,of Racchus should be on a hill overlooking 
vineyards; ami the teMiple of Ceres, where a fine view can be 
obtained of the neighbouring fields of corn. 

10. * Temples d^ilicated to Hercules and Vulcan should stand 
in situations where Nature displays herself powerful, and in bold 
firms and masses, where piles of rocks have formed terrific 
caves, and where ancient oaks are seen in abysses and on steep 
declivities, as emblems of] ponwer and strength. 

V. On the different Kinds of Trees, Shnihs, and Flowers, which were particu¬ 
larly dedicated to the Afferent Gods and Goddesses, and which should sfsrround 

their respective Temples, as Part of their Atlritutcs. 

The British oak (Quercus TZ^bur) and the common beech (i^agus 
^Ivatica) were sacred to Jupiter; they were also dedicated to 
Ceres, Vesta, Rhea, Bacchus, and Syivanus. The chaplet of 
oak wrfi the symbol of victory, and the oak tree itself the symbol 
of power. The civic crown of the Romans was composed of 
oak leaves, and poets and artists were honoured with wreaths of 
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oak leaves. Oak groves were the fi^st temples in whiqh the 
Germans, and also the British druids, performed rdigious cere> 
monies. The palm tree (Phce'nix dactylifera) was ahso the symbol 
of victory and peace, and sacred to wedded love, Apollo,'and 
the Muses. 

The sweet bay (Z.aurus nubilis), which ornamented the brow 
of the conqueror, was also sacred to Apollo, as Daphne was 
transformed, when flying from that gpd, into a bay tree; and 
the pythoness, or priestess of the oracle of Apollo at Delphos, 
decorated herself with a wreath of bay leaves, when she appeared 
on the tripod. A similar wreath was the ornament^f the*Muses. 
^sctiiapius and I Iygeia, ‘the goddess of health, were also crowned 
with a wreath of bay. 

The myrtle (M^rtus communis) was dedicated to Venus, Ceres, 
the Graces, and other divinities. 

The Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) was the symbol of the re¬ 
turning and inexhaustible productive power of the earth, and, 
therefore, dedicated to Cybele, and also to Rhea. The cones 
of this tree were offered in sacrifice to them. 

The silver fir(Picea excelsa), and the larch (LarixeuropaD'a), 
were dedicated also to Vulcan, Neptune, Faunus, and Pan; to 
the latter the rush was also dedicated. 

The cones of the pines and firs ornamented the ends of the 
rod, or thyrsus, of the bacchanals in the train of Bacchus, at 
the festivals of that god. 

The cypress (Cupressus sempervirens), also, was planted on 
graves; and it was under it that Orpheus lamented the death 
of Eurydice. It was on the elm that Diana first tried her 
arrow; and it, with the dark alder .M'lni's glutinosa), was 
dedicated to the Eumenides, or Furies. * The three Heliades, 
or daughters of the sun, Lampetia, Phaethusa, and ^gle, who • 
wept for their brother Phaethon, who was killejl by the lightning 
of Jupiter, were changed into poplars; and as this tree, like the 
cypress, is of a pyramidal form, and stands our climate quit^ 
well, whereas the other does not, it should be planted on graves 
or among monuments. This tree was, also dedicated to Her¬ 
cules and Mercury. The mountain *ash (Pyrus aucupdria^ was 
aUo planted on graves by the ancients, because it was considered 
famous f^r sanctity. When this tree is seeq growing in the 
clefts of rocks, or hanging in a slanting direction over venerable 
ruins*, it prodvees a fine romantic effect. 

The weeping willow (5iUix babyWriica) is particularly adapted 
for tombs. This tree, on account of its almost perpendicularly 
drooping branches, has a peculiar character of melancholy; anti, 
among all trees, is therefore, perhaps, almost the only one 
which the most touchingly expresses the pain of temporary 
separation, as it has not the gloomy melancholy character of the 
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cypress or the yew, and ij is therefore often a pleasrnt object in 
gardens, and particularly adapted for murmuring streams. 

The weeping birch (Wctula alba pendula), and the deciduous 
’'cypress (Taxodiuni distichum), have somewhat of the same cha¬ 
racter of melancholy and sorrow, as their branches hang down 
like those of the weeping willow. They should, therefore, be ap¬ 
plied in the same manner. 

The cedar of Lebauon|(Cedrus Libani), the queen of trees, 
is said to have furnished the timber of the temple of Solomon, 
that of Diana at Ephesus, and several others. The wooden- 
work of marriage beds was made of this tree, as a symbol of 
purity and constancy. This tree was sacred }.o the Eumenides. 

The yew (7axus baccata) was, with the poppy and the saffron, 
dedicated to Ceres. This tree was very much used in the 
ancient'symmetrical style of gardening, where it was spoiled by 
the use of tire shears, being clipped into the most unnatural and 
laughable forms. Its character is gloomy and melancholy; and it 
should, therefore, only be planted in such situations in the natural 
garden as are wished to have an expression of melancholy and 
oneliness. 

The plane tree (iPiatanus orientulis) was dedicated to Genius. 
A temple, or a pantheon, erected to learned men and heroes, 
and in which their busts ought to be placed, should stand in 
a grove of i^latanus. 

It was under the lime tree (Tilia europas'a) that the merry 
rustic youth assembled ; and this tree was also often used as a 
remembrance of a victory gained, or of any great event that had 
taken place. It was sacred to Venus. The son of William 
Tell, the Swiss, .is said to have stood under a lime tree 
when his father shotth’e apple on his head. Baucis was changed 
into a lime tree. 

The arrows of, love spoken of by the poets were made from 
the wood of the ash (/’raxinus excelsior): tins tree may there- 
'rore be planted in the background of a temple dedicated to 
Cupid. The ash and the (]uitch grass (Triticum repens) were 
also dedicated to Mars. - 

The birch, or May tree (Betula alba), is dedicated to love and 
friendship in the month of May: a temple, therefore, when 
dedicated to these noble feelings, should be surround^ed by the 
birch, as a symbol of love gnd friend.sbip. 

The fruii. of-the apple tree (Pyrus Malus) was^an emblfem of 
the earth, and the attribute of perfection and beauty, and there¬ 
fore dedicated to Venus, because this prize was adjudged to her 
by Paii'is. The app'e tree is also the attribute of Hercules, 
because, in mythological fable, he overcame the dragon which 
guarded the golden apples in the garden of the Hesperides. 

The pear tree (f^rus commdnis) belonged to Minerva. 
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Tlie quince (Cydonia vulgaris). fruit is oMn conadered 
to be the apples of the Hesperides. It is the attribute of good 
fortune, love, and fruitfulness, and was sacred to Venus and 
Hercules. 

The cherry tree (Cerasus vulgaris). When a temple is dedi¬ 
cated to Pomona, this and the foregoing fruit trees, with 
their different species, should be planted round it, to form a 
shade. 

The walnut (Juglans regia) was sacred to Jupiter. It was 
the custom in ancient times to strew the walnuts about at mar¬ 
riages, so that Jupiter might take the newly married couple 
under his protectign. 

The mulberry tree (Morus alba) was the symbol of activity. 
The tenderly loving Pyramus and Thisbe died under a mulberry 
tree. 

The cornel tree (Cornus mascula) was dedicatethto Apollo. 

The sweet chestnut tree (Castanea vcsca) was sacred to 
Jupiter. 

The almond tree (^mygdalus communis), on account of the 
earliness of its flowering, was considered an emblem of activity. 

The peach tree (Pcrsica vulgaris) was sacred to Harpocrates, 
the god of silence. 

The pomegranate (PAnica Granatuin) was an emblem of the 
beauty and fulness of the earth, and it was sacred to Proserpine. 

The fig tree (f^cus Carica) was sacred to Bacchus, Saturn, 
and Mercury, and the symbol, also, of fruitfulness. 

The olive tree (O'lea europae'a) was an attribute of Minerva, 
and the emblem of peace. The lea\es of this tree were fre¬ 
quently used in the Corinthian capital instead of those of the 
acanthus. 

The vine (Fitis vinifera) was consecrated to Bacchus, and«> 
also to Juno, as the protectress of marriage. , When the vine is 
seen twisting round elm trees, and loaded with grapes, it gives 
the expression of wedded love, concord, and fruitfulness. 

( 2'o he contin^^ed .) 


ArtoVII^ Meawrement, Age, 8fC.,of Trees at^Blair-Drummond, 
Scotland. By James Dhummond, (^rdener at Biair-Drutnniond. 

* > 

In the year 1836, I measured tlic height, girt, and spread of 
the branches of a few of the trees growing in the park of Blair- 
Drummond, near Stirling, the property of, Henry Home Drum¬ 
mond, Esq., the particulars of which are given in the following 
table, together with a statement of their age, as near as can 
be ascertained, soil, subsoil, exposure, &c. 
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Th^ following are a fe,w measurements taken ofoihe girt at 
from the ground, in August 1841; and will show how much 
has been added to their girts, at that height, between 1836 and 
1841: — 

Number 1. Girt 13 ft. 5 in. - - added 9 in. 

4. Girt 16 ft. 1 in. - - at'ided I ft. 

10. Girt 8 ft. 3 in. - - added 8 in. 

11. Girt 8 ft. 9 -in. - - added 5 in. 

12. Girt 9 ft. 4 in. - - added 5 in. 

14. Girt 15 ft. 10 in. - - added 7 in. 

19.^Girt 9 ft. 2 in. - - added 8 in. 

SO. Girt 2 ft. 6 in. - - ad.ded 5 in. 

31. Girt 10 ft. 3 in. - - added 6 in. 

41. Girt 6 ft. 3 in. - - added 5 in. 

- 42. Girt 6 ft. 2 in. - - added 5 in. 

52. Girt 11 ft. 10 in. - - added 3 in. 

Measured the girt at 3,] ft. from the ground of a few larches 
growing in a light sandy soil, south aspect, August 1831 ; age 
about 60 years. Otie was 8 ft. 2 in., another 7 ft. 8 in., and 
another 7 ft. 6 in. Silver firs in the same place, and same age, 
8 ft. 9 in., another 8 ft. 7 in., another 8 ft. Measured a moun¬ 
tain ash on the side of the cast approach; girt at 3Jft. from the 
ground 5 ft. 5 in., whole height 40 ft., spread of branches 33 ft.; 
another, girt 5 ft., length of bole 6 ft, spread of branches 24 ft, 
and height 50 ft. Measured a hawthorn ; girt at 3^ ft. from the 
ground, 6 ft. 6 in., bole 4 ft. 6 in., whole height 45 ft., spread 
of branches 45 ft. 


Art. VIII. On the Culture of Timber Trees. By G. L. L. 

Haviitg lately noticed various communications in the journals 
devoted to our de|jartment of science, from different celebrated 
English arboriculturists, containing a vast amount of useful in¬ 
formation on the planting and rearing of timber trees, I have 
been induced to cast my mite into the national treasury of 
knowledge, well aware that there is infinitely greater happiness in 
imparting knowledge, than in burying it within our ow'ii breasts. 

From my boyhood to the present moment, I have uninter¬ 
ruptedly continued to cherish a great dislike to the general ap¬ 
pearance of our hard woods, or what are commpnly ter.ned 
deciduous forest trees, partipularly in their state of nudity, 
whether as solitary specimens, in groups, or in forest plantations. 
In.,lhe two latter cases, owing to the want of timely and proper 
pruning, the branches are often very unequal, and rob the 
trunk of much of its sustenance; besides this evil, they are fre¬ 
quently as fantastically anfractuous as the taste of the ablest 
rustic-building carpenter can possibly desire; and they invariably 
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exhibit, from every point of view, such, a reticulated mass irre¬ 
gularity and confusion, as must ever be intolerable to those who 
have witnessed them in the opposite condition. 

As single specimens in pleasure-grounds or in park scenery, 
nature may be flowed to frolic sometimes absolutely unre¬ 
strained ; but in forWt plantations, where timber or remuneration 
is the desired aim, art must be called in. My intention at 
present is merely to give a few hints ^n a method 1 never saw 
yet fully carried out in this country, but which is successfully 
practised in Belgium. The public roads of that country, except 
the railroads which are of recent construction, have; always been 
much admired by, foreign travellers for their beautiful appear¬ 
ance, there being generally a row of trees on each side. 

The trees, whether oak, ash, elm, poplar, or others, are taken 
from the nursery when they are 15 ft. or more in height, and 
about the thickness of a man’s arm; the lateral branches are 
all cut off at from 3 in. to 6 in. from the stern, and of course 
close above a bud: if the lower ones have not been previ¬ 
ously cut clean off' for from 5 ft. to 7 ft. from the roots, they 
are cut off now; the top is also cut off’ in a slanting direction, 
at about 10 ft. from the roots. The trees are taken up in March 
and April, without balls of earth; and not remarkably carefully, 
but precisely after the ordinary manner practised in our nur¬ 
series, and they are planted in holes about 3 or 4 feet square. 
The first year they grow but little; the second year they may be 
said to commence their growth, when the uppermost shoot is 
trained for the leader. As the tree progresses, it is pruned 
every year, if necessary, in winter or early in spring, cutting 
out all the cross and unequal branches, and thinning those that 
are or may become crowded. At first, tBe upper part of the 
tree is got at by means of a step-ladder; but as soon as it be¬ 
comes stout enough, the primer ascends by tlyj assistance of a 
cord and climbing spurs. These spurs are fastened on by means 
of leather straps, which pass round the leg, and are attached ti? 
an iron rod reaching from the stirrup of the spur, up the outside 
of the leg, to near the knee. Secflritig the hatchet in a belt 
round his waist, and passing the cord round the stem, the pi uner 
climbs the loftiest tiees with apparently the greatest ease, and 
cuts out g^l crooked and useless branches, which are pointed out 
by the foreman or superhitendant, 'yho stands on the ground 
belo'w. Thei climbing appears to do no serious injury to 
the trees, the laceration in the bftrk being small, and almost 
immediately healing over. 

It is astonishing how well the leading shoots of the decapitatM 
trees blend with the older stem. 1 believe there would be found 
some difficulty in .making any one, who was ignorant of the fact, 
believe that the beautiful straight-stemmed trees along the road 
sides, boulevards, &c., in that country, had their tops cut off when 
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they were planted; but, by very close inspection, the joint may 
be discovered in all of them, by the bark being smoother, and a 
little more shining than that on the other parts: the scar may be 
“said to become entirely obliterated in twenty years. 

This treatment causes the trees to present more fastigiate 
and uniform appearance, than if they had beCn left unpruned ; 
the branches are also much slenderer than they otherwise would 
have been; but when thq object is to obtain straight and fine 
timber, it may be safely adopted. 

September 10. 184il. 


Art. IX. Observations and Reflections on the Cultivation of the 
Cacti. By Frederick Otto. 

(Translated from the Garten ZeUung, Jan. 2. 1841, p. 1.) 

Thebe has already been so much written in this periodical on 
the cultivation of the Cacti, that it might be thought that every 
thing relating to this group of plants was thoroughly known, and 
the subject almost exhausted. But this is not the case; and a 
great deal not yet made known remains to be investigated. 

In almost every garden where the Cdcti are cultivated, a 
difierent method is followed; and it is always that which the 
cultivator finds to be the most suitable and effectual in pro¬ 
moting the growth and vigour of his plants. It is true that, for 
the cultivation of this family, there is, up to the present 
moment, no general rule which seems to be commonly received 
every where. According to the latest accounts of the most 
recent travellers and collectors, the Mexican mammillarias are 
found in such a variety of situations, and in such different soils 
(as may frequently be seen by the earth attached to the roots of 
^the original plants w'hen they first come over), that a great deal 
more attention should be paid to their soil than has iinfor- 
tURately been the case hitherto. Many of the species are found 
■pn lime, chalk, and the fragments of stones or rocks that have 
become broken by the action of the atmosphere; and among 
these may be mentioned ,the mammillarias discovered in Mexico 
in 1840, and lately brought here, called M. Parkinson// Ehrenb. 
and M. Schlechtendal//, both of which were found growing on 
a chalky range of hills in Mexico, near San Oriofre im Mineral 
del Doctor; andWcording to the Lirjncea, vol. xiv. pV37S., M. 
Humbdidt// is also found on a chalky runge of hills between 
Yzmiquilpan and Mestitlan. . Echinocactus turbinifdrmis seems 
wedded (so to speak) to bare and precipitous rocks; and the 
Arioedrpus i-etusns flourishes on a moory soil, where it is always 
moist. Were all these plants, therefore, put in a soil that the 
gardener might fancy was congenial to them, it stands to reason 
that they could not grow, as such a treatment would be totally 
against their nature. ‘ If be try to excite the roots by a change 
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of soil, or by putting tlie plants in a hotbed full of vapour, he 
will not succeed ; and unfortunately* too many gardeners fall 
into this error, and by this means the best and rarest plants, 
which have been preserved during a long yoynge, have ,been 
totally lost by a vrong mode of culture. 

Where Nature cannot be imitated exactly, the most earnest 
wish of the gardener should be to approach her as near as pos¬ 
sible, and in this consists the great arj of the cultivator. 

The different kinds of soils are m)t alone necessary for the 
growth of the plants: situation and temperature must also be 
taken into consideration. For some years back collections of 
mammillarias, from whatever parts of the womcI they came, 
were grown in our hothouses, and many of them are still kept 
there. The West Indian species, such as M. simplex, prolifera, 
and straminca, which have been long in our possession, and 
which really require a greater degree of heat tliaj? those from 
Mexico, probably gave us the idea. '.Ve do not take into con¬ 
sideration, that almost all the species brought to us in modern 
times from Mexico belong to our tepidaria, and therefore 
require a temperature of from 6° to 8° of Reaumur (45"5° to 30° 
Fall!-.), so as to produce a healthy and vigorous state of vege¬ 
tation, and some of the species even do better with a less degree 
of heat. A great many examples might here be given of the 
alterations that are produced in the form and habit of the mam- 
millarias from Mexico, by their being placed in hothouses; and 
it is from this circumstance, that those plants that have been 
raised from seed, or by other means, in Kurope, have not the 
least resemblance to the parent f)iant, and are therefore received 
in the trade as new species: indeed, in some instances, the most 
skilful connoisseurs and the best botai'.ists have been often 
deceived with these plants. As is the case with most other 
plants, this family is subject to sport, and these sports we re¬ 
ceive in great nmnbers from their native couiitry: other plants, 
again, of the same family, which have been kept in an over^ 
heated temperature, are hardly to be recognised, and thus errors 
are propagated, arising from an in^jossibility of distinguishing 
the species or variety. If we contemplate the host of vaueties 
of the division Conothcloe, which we have partly from their 
native country and partly from plants raised in Europe, it will 
confirm tITis sfStement. 

It may be„seen from this, that flie'Mexican, mammillarias, 
with a few exceptions, should be g' ow'ri in a much lower tempe- 
rature'tluin has hitherto been dotie. To prepare them for it, 
they should be planted in beds in the opeii.,air, so that they may 
become strong, and remain there till late in the autumn ; and it 
is only thus tliat the natural habit and peculiar character of the 
plant can be obtained. When treated in this manner, thej 
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flower plentifully, and produce an abundance of fruit; and they are 
not infested by insects, which is unavoidably the case in hothouses. 

These are the advantages which are obtained from a success- 
■ful treatment of this favourite genus of plants. Many gardens 
now possess a very perfect collection by following this plan. 

The Melocacti, on the contrary, require a higher degree of 
temperature, and therefore ought to be in tlie hothouse. Most 
of them come from the West Indies, Cura^oa, St. Thomas’s, 
&c. There are several varieties in this group, which approach, 
more or less, to tlie Melociictus coinmi'mis. Whether they are 
all to be considered as varieties must be, from careful considera¬ 
tion, afterwardi determined. Most of the original plants evince 
by their roots that they grow in a red loamy and stony soil; and 
these, in my opinion, should also be cultivated ns 1 have mentioned. 

The Echinocacti require somewhat more heat than the mam- 
miliarias, yet they may be cidtivated in beds in the open air in 
summer. In winter they shoidd he kept in a temperature of 8° 
or 10° of Reaumur (.50° to 54''5“ Fahr.), and ought to have but 
very little water; and if they have taken firm root in summer, 
they may be kept quite dry, and will not be in any danger. 
From this necessary state of rest, a pi-ofusion of flowers will be 
produced on the plants. 

Many doubts still exist as to the species of Cereus, as they 
vary so much both in their habit, and spine and angular forma¬ 
tion ; and the situations in which they are found do not seem to 
make any exception in this respect. A recent traveller and 
collector informed nie that he found from four to six diflerent 
forms on the same stem, so different that even the greatest con¬ 
noisseur would haye supposed each separate branch to have been 
another species; and liis specimens confirmed the assertion. 

, The genus Cereus, with the exception of some species, flowers 
more sparingly than those of Mammillaria and Echinocactus; 
but, from an improved method of cultivation in modern times, 
3iany species have been brought into flower that were formerly 
not expected. Most of the species may be cultivated in the 
open air, in a protected,sunny situation, in summer; and it is 
better if they can be on beds that have a little bottom heat at 
first; and this can easily be effected in gardens where there is 
plenty of leaves and manure, as pits can be dug, and ^hese 
materials put in, and then ^covered with earth, %nd the plants 
sunk into it. They grow extremely well in th\s manner, are 
much stronger, and look a g^eat deal better, than when they are 
continually standing in a hothouse. Several species of Mexican 
Gereus can be kept through the winter in a moderately heated 
greenhouse. Those alluded to are such as C. chifonsis, cine- 
rascens, pentalophus, ovatus, articulatus, Martianus, flagriffirmis, 
Mallisont, Smith/;', i^hrank//, coccineus, Ackermhnn/, &c., with 
all the varieties of C. spej(iosissimus, &c. 
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Our knowledge of the numerous group of the flat-br|nched 
Opuntiae is much too limited at present to enable us to determine 
the species; but we hope, in time, to establish a system, and 
particularly for those gardens where this tribe of plants is culti¬ 
vated. What a difference between an Opuntia which has been 
grown in the opei air m summer, and one which has been kept 
in a hothouse ! The difference is, indeed, so great, that it is 
hardly to be believed. 7'he most effe<;tual manner of cultivating 
them, in winter, is to take great care nSt to keep them too warm, 
and to see that their growth may not be accelerated, as a stag¬ 
nation in vegetation should, if possible, be effected, in the 
plants. As soon as the weather is favourable in spring,, and 
strong frosts no longer dreaded, they should be set out in the 
open air, in a warm protected situation, and treated in every 
respect as much as possible like the genus Ccreus. Bottom heat, 
however, is not necessary for them in the open ^air, as they 
thrive better without it; the different species assuming a more 
distinct character, and having a greater j)rofusion of flowers. 

How very different, also, are the O. glomeratae, grown in the 
open air in summer, and in the cold greenhouse in winter, to 
those that have been continually in a hothouse, the temperature 
of which is not natural to them. The same may be said of O. 
cylindracea, and particularly O. tunica, excuviata, imbricata, 
Stapel/f7, and decipiens, Tlie first mentioned never has a stem 
in its native country or in our cold greenhouses, but has, on the 
contrary, a full branchless ccespes, in the form of a hedgehog. 
7'his appearance is not uncommon, even on specimens from their 
native country; but their natural form and character are de¬ 
stroyed by an injudicious mode of culture in our houses. 

Most of the species from North America, from Mexico, 
Chili, and the South of Europe, may be kept through the winter 
without fear of danger, by putting them in^a temperate* dry 
greenhouse. If put in a hothouse for the winter, they will soon 
become sickly, from attacks of the scale and other insects^ 
Dr. L. Pfeiffer’s description and synonymes of the living Cacti 
in the German gardens point out tl»e vadve country of every 
species of Cacti, and should, therefofe, be used as a guitk by 
every cultivator. 


Art. X. On the Culture of the spl''ndid Lake Rose, Nelunibium 
specibsutn Willd. By M. Ludeck, Garden Director to Count 
liarrach, at Bruck on the Lcitlia. 

(Translated from the Virhandlungen, Berlin, vol. ii. p. 387.) 

This beautiful water-plant, so well known in the East and West 
Indies, Persia, and in China, where it is the ornament of the 
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lakes ^nd pieces of water in gardens, not even suffering from the 
severest cold in Pekin, was introduced into England in ITS!', by 
the celebrated Sir Joseph Banks, where, after being cultivated 
Tor a long time, it was first flowered in 1797, by Mr. Liptard, at 
Mile-end; and in 1804, the second time, at thii well known and 
celebrated Sir Charles Greville’s, at Paddington, whence seeds 
were imported to this garden. 

My first attempts at rearing these beautiful water-plants were 
very unsuccessful for several years, although 1 followed the 
English method. The seeds were put in leaden four-cornered 
vessels,.half-filled with the muddy slime from the river, and sunk 
in a tan-bed. •»It is true they germinated, and even throve very 
well throughout the summer, but the very strongest of them 
perished in winter. I therefore concluded that, although these 
plants require a hothouse in our climate, a tan-bed is not only 
unnecessary,' but even destructive. In order, therefore, to suc¬ 
ceed in cultivating these splendid plants, so valuable on account 
of their height, and the large shield-like form of their leaves, I 
adopted the following method. As the seeds of these plants 
germinate the best when they have been kept a long time (the 
germinating power being very long retained), I took some that 
had been kept several years, and after having gently opened them 
at the point, so as to admit of the entrance of water to assist in 
germination, I put them in a wide-mouthed glass, containing about 
a quart of river water, and set it on the shelf very near the window. 
When there was fine weather with sunshine, the seeds gei miuated 
in the course of a fortnight or three weeks, but when the sun 
does not shine, the glass may be sunk in the tan-bed, taking care, 
however, that river water that has been standing in the house 
be poured over it verj^ frequently. As soon as the germ appears 
, over the glass, it ought to be taken out and planted. The first 
pot chosen for this purpose should be a stock-gillyflower pot, 
somewhat deep, with the hole at the bottom well stopped up, and 
a layer of gravel and loam, of about I in. thick, put over it. 
The pot is then half-filled with rich slimy mud, and the best 
is that in which the comjmoH Aymphae'a alba and N. liitea grow. 
The. germinated plant is flow put in rather near the edge of the 
pot, and set on the shelf near the window, and the remaining 
space in the pot is filled with the kind of water already mentioned. 
It should remain thus without further treatment (except water 
being poured over it from time to time) till winl/;r, when it be¬ 
gins to become dormant by degrees; and as soon as this is the 
case less water should be given, only so as to keep it in a moist 
slimy condition; and it should then be set at some distance from 
the ^indow, to pass the winter. About the beginning of March, 
•'the germinating plant should be put in a larger and somewhat 
deeper pot, prepared in the manner prescribed above; great care 
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being taken in removing it, that the germ of the princifyl root 
be not injured; and as much of the ball of earth round the root 
should be preserved as possible. It should be placed in the same 
situation in surf mer as in winter. When, by this treatment, I 
had kept the platjts for two years most successfully through the 
winter, and the pot was full of roots, I found it necessary, in the 
third year, to put it in a larger vessel before flowering; a round 
tub of oak, fir, or larch is the be^, an earthenware one will 
not do. The tub, 2 ft. high, and 1 ft. 6 in. wide, was pre¬ 
pared in the following manner. If it is quite new, it ought first 
to be seasoned by having something burned in it: tlwe bottom 
should then be covered about 4 or 5 inches dee^ with a layer of 
gravel and loam, and over this should be placed a layer of 7 
or 8 inches deep of the mud in which the nymphaeas grow, as 
above described; but when that is not to be had, the rich mud 
from ponds and rivers in which several water-plants are found, 
such as Ceratophjllum demersuni and the different kinds of 
potamogetons, is the most desirable. The plant should now be 
put in the tub thus prepared, taking the greatest care to preserve 
the ball of earth, and it should be placed in a very light situation, 
as near the window as possible, the empty space of the tub being 
filled up with water by degrees, and a fresh supply of it kept up 
throughouMthe summer. Although the large leaves were now 
mure than 1 ft. in diameter, and the stem more than 5 ft. 
above the surface of the water, no flower-buds made their ap¬ 
pearance. As the plant seemed to require deeper water, and 
as further transplanting might be attended with danger, I 
formed the resolution of placing the tub in a larger one in 
spring, which was aboutin. wider and 6 in. deeper; and to 
prevent any injury being sustained by the flower buds in re¬ 
moving the water from the tub, I had a cock put in about ha^f 
the height of the outer one; the water was tjius carefully’drawn 
off into a watering-pot, and used for watering other plants, a fresh 
supply being daily put in its place. This method proved so suc¬ 
cessful, that a flower-bud made its appearance about the middle 
of .luly, deep under the water; aild by the 16th of August the 
flower-stalk had attained the heiglit of 6 ft. above the asurface 
of the water, and far above the leaves. The following morning 
the?firsteflower was expanded, but not completely so; it closed 
again at noon, and it wak only in tljp mornings of the second and 
third day that this splendid flower was displayed’for the first time 
(as far as 1 know) on the Continent in all its splendour. It has 
flowered every year since, and has produced perfectly ripe seed. 
I cannot forbear to mention here, that,'whenever this splendid 
plant is grown in a large hothouse of moderate heat, it should be 
in a large basin, and the form ought undoubtedly to be round; 

as the strong principal root, from which the leaf and flower buds 
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proceej], has very much tjie resemblance of that of the //rundo 
Phragmites, which is always found round the edge of the vessel, 
and therefore sustains no injury from opposition. In such a 
f/laceit must grow in its greatest perfection; and!what a splendid 
and delightful aspect and odour would such m plant and its 
varieties present when in flower! All thc'species of iVymphse'a, 
and other beautiful water-plants, might be grown in the same 
basin, and this would render the whole still more splendid. 


Art. XI. Observations on the Propagation of the Dahlia. By C. O. 

The following' observations have been suggested by the ap¬ 
pearance of a paper on the propagation of the dahlia, published 
in the Number of your Magazine for last month. That the 
roots produced by dahlia cuttings, made in a particular manner, 
will grow, has been proved beyond the possibility of ilispute; 
but it has been as satisfactorily proved, that, if made in a different 
manner, not one in ten will ever see the light ol‘ another year. 
In order that the roots of dahlia cuttings may produce shoots 
the following season, it is not necessary that they should be 
taken off' by their attachment to the crown of the old root; but 
it is absolutely necessary that they should be cut immediately 
under the insertion of a pair of leaves. Cuttings nftde by the 
former method will neither grow stronger nor flower better 
than those made by the latter; but they are preferable, as 
having a greater number of buds in the crown, consequently 
producing a more numerous progeny the following year: those 
by the latter method can only have the two buds always found 
in the axils of the'leaYCs; these do sometimes exist in a com¬ 
pound state, and will either be develoi)ed or not, according to 
the health and strength of the tubers. 

It has been state<J, that the base buds of cuttings made in this 
manner grow with the growth of the stem. Such may be the 
c^se; but I have propagated dahlias by cuttings for many years, 
and never could recognise such a principle. I am aware that 
cuttings can be made in SucK a manner, that the growth of the 
stem vWll elevate the buds considerably above the crown of the 
root, but I never could discover it where the cuttings were 
pared off close to • the buds. If it can be established'that "the 
upper part of the tuber extends itself, and becomes a portioc, of 
the lower extremity of the stem, then the assertion must be 
granted; deny this, and the* thing is impossible: for if the 
cutting be taken close to the base of the leaves, then the buds 
are' included in the crown, which is the most essential part of 
the rt^t; and few, if any, instances can be discovered, where 
afiy plant will naturally destroy one of the most important 
means of its future reproduction. It has further been stated. 
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“that budi; are formed far down in tlje root; and that, mpre es¬ 
pecially, tliese.are formed in the tubers at the time of ripening, 
as even old roots on rich land, and not well ripened, did not 
produce buds.”/ Let no one trust to this, lest his hopes be 
grievously disapjiioiiited. I am aware that the growers for sale 
will not rest theiV faith on it for a future supply. As formerly 
mentioned, the roots of dahlias produced from cuttings can only 
have the buds found in the axils o^ the leaves. 1 have often 
examinell for my own satisfaction, and never could discover 
buds on any other part of the root. I have often seen the 
tubers grow in such a manner that the buds appeared 4:o spring 
from the base, ard not from the crown of the robt; but this, on 
examination, will be found to be only in appearance. This 
formation of the roots is very frequently found in plants grown 
in pots; less so in those which have been reared in Jie open 
ground. I am not aware that the roots form buds in ripening; 

I have never seen it: let the root of a dahlia be examined at 
the earliest period of its growth, and every bud will be seen to 
exist in embryo; that these are matured with the growth of the 
root cannot be disputed. 'J’hc writer of this has taken dahlia 
roots from the ground when little more than-half their season’s 
growth was over, and certainly anything but well ripened; and 
these roota sprang with equal vigour the followdiig year, and the 
buds as numerous as those that had been thoroughly matured. 

That the roots of dahlias, in common with the roots of all 
other plants, in cases where the crown, has accidently or in¬ 
tentionally been destroyed, will make a powerful effort to renew 
this most important j)art, every practical man of the slightest 
observation is aware; but they are equally certain that these 
efforts are not always successful, and much less so in the dahlia 
than in njost other plants. In conse<juencc of having heard jt 
asserted, that a tuber without a crown, if placed in a tavdurable 
situation, would form buds, and ultimately grow, the writer 
deprived a number of tubers of their buds, planted theniMn 
pots, plunged them in a gentle heat, and had them regularly 
attended to with water, along with other plants placed in the 
same frame; rootlets were produced, as in other dahlias planted 
at the same time, but not mutilated in the same manner. No 
buds etier were organised. The cellular J^issue, indeed, was 
thrown out in irregular masses around the top, and on the 
surface of the tuber, but always retained its sinTple ’structure. I 
do not mean to infer from the above failure, that the efforts of 
the vital energy in the root is always abortive, but 1 will posi¬ 
tively assert, that, in nine cases out of ten, the result will be*uh- 
satisfactory; which any one possessed of a few dahlia roots may ‘ 
prove to his own satisfaction. 

There are few cultivators of the dahlia who have not, at one 
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time or other, had recoursp to the purchase of new and improved 
kinds, and, 1 think, tew ot those persons will be found, who do 
not conceive that tliey have cause of complaint iVoin the deceits 
j'?ract?sed on them by the commercial cultivator1 but were these 
aggrieved individuals to examine with a little cU^crimination and 
ip’partiality, they would find that in very 'many instances, where 
the “hue and cry” has been raised against the sale grower, 
their want of success can be traced to their own mismanagement 
or careless neglect. At the same time, nurserymeil*are not 
blameless, although extenuating circumstances are coiiiiected 
with some of their mistakes. For instance, sending out very 
small plants at L late season of the year, sendiwg out one variety 
of dahlia with the name of another attached, or even sending 
out a cutting in a pot with not a single root; these are contin¬ 
gencies, which, even in the best-regulated establishments, are 
almost beyond the power of the closest vigilance to prevent, but 
which no respectable grower will refuse to correct. 

The following goes far to prove that dahlia cuttings made 
without buds at their base will grow and flower as well as those 
where buds have been retained, but that their roots will not af¬ 
terwards grow. The writer at one time possessed a seedling 
dahlia of some merit, and was desirous of hijfving as many plants 
of it as possible the following year. At the proper season the 
root was potted, and in due time the shot)ts made their ap¬ 
pearance. The cuttings were taken off, not by their insertion 
on the root, but above the first pair of leaves; these were pared 
off close to the buds, and struck in the usual manner. A short 
time after, another but a weaker shoot was developed in the 
axils of each of the remaining leaves; when of sufficient strength, 
these also were made into cuttings, anti rooted with the old leaf 
still attached to their base; finally, the old root was divided into 
as many plants as qould be made of it, and each sort Separately 
distinguished by a particular mark. At the usual time the 
plWnts were planted in a piece of well prepared ground; all 
grew and flowered equally well, and, with few exceptions, the 
roots of all were equally strong: they were lifted rather early 
than otherwise, and preserved during the winter in dry sand. 
The second spring the roots were placed in heat, as formerly. 
From those of each of the first-made cuttings, two strwig, with 
one or more small, shoots wpre produced; these were the two 
buds included in the base of the cutting, and now forming the 
crown of the plant. Numerous shouts developed themselves 
from those formed of the divided root of the old plant, but not 
one ever showed itself from the roots of the secondary cuttings. 
The cause of this failure is simple, and easy of solution. Al- 
tlmugh a leaf was attached to the base of each of these cuttings, 
still there was no bud included; the shoots were formed by an¬ 
ticipation from the buds, which, had the cuttings been taken 
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unclei' those leaves, would have formed the crown of the future 
root. In like*;^onner, it will be found, that, if the cuttings are 
taken 1 in. or iyore under the leaves, they will strike root,^ 
grow, and flower equally well as if they had been tiiken ex&ctly 
at the base of the^eaves; but the roots are always unproductive. 

August 19. 1841. 


\lISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Aar. I. General Notices. 

Gebmisatios of Seeds, Si-e. — Tlie following iirticlc has appeared aiiony* 
moasly in the aIw/c Lnnc Ex-press, but as we recognise in it the mind of our 
highly esteemed correspondent, Mr. Lymbiirn, we have transferred it to our 
pages. 

Germlualion of Seeds. In the Jtfarl: Lane Express of tl)c 5th of April, 
18+1, a correspondent notices that, having damped his manguld-wurzel seed to 
hasten its germination, he dried part of it with powder of qiiieklimc, to make 
it sow easier, and found, to his surprise, that the part of the seed which was limed 
came away some ilays earlier than the other which was damped only, and kept 
the lead, as to luxuriance of growth, all the year round. As this is not acci¬ 
dental, but a striking proof of a theory brought forward some years ago, it 
may, perhaps, interest your readers to have it stated. 

Around all the germs of plants destined for the increase of the species, 
whether the buds or eyes, as they are called, of the tubers of the potato, the 
buds destined to [iroduce branches on the stems of trees, or the more [lerfect 
and separated germ in the seed, the embryo of the future plant,—around all 
these, embedded in the cotyledons, or seed leaves, of the most of seeds, or in 
the coverings which surround the seeds or buds, these is a deposit of nourish¬ 
ment laid up, to serve as the food of the young embryo when culled into 
existence in tlm spring. The general name of albumen has been given to 
these deposits, which consist of starch or Hour, sugar, and gum or mucilage, 
and sometimes oil ; all substances containing albuincn, and having been 
elaborated from it by the organs destined for that purpose in the plant. Be¬ 
fore, however, these substances can serve as nourishment, and be received* 
into the latex, or vital sap or blood of the plant, they must be again bVougbt 
back or reduced by a chemical process into the soluble ^tate from which they 
were at first elaborated. The milky juice of the corn, from which the farina 
or starch is elaboratcil, will be familiar to most of your readers; and, wereTt 
possible to preserve it in that state, it would furnish a r<‘ady food for the 
young plant; but, as this would not keep, itr is elaborated into starch or flour, 
a substance which is difficult of decomposition, and in which state it is gapable 
of being preserved, if kept from excess of damp or heat. This will explain to 
your readers the reason why unripe potatoes or grain germinate and come 
awaydn th% ground more quickly than when very mucl^ ripened : the food is 
in a more soluble state, and more easily m||Llc available for the wants of the 
youn^embryo. As the strength of a healthy young plant will in<great measure 
depend upon the quantity of soluble food with which it is furnished, it is thus - 
of great conset]ucnce to have the seed placed in circumstances which will 
most assist the operations of nature in attuning this end. It has been long 
ago pointed out by M. Kaspail and others, that the ultimate particles of staA:h 
consist of a substance similar to gum, which he calls dextrine, enclosed in a 
shell; this substance is not difficult of solution itself, but that cannot take plagp 
till the shell is burst, which requires a very high heat and the assistance of 
other substances, as alkalies, and the principle called diastase, the agent in fer¬ 
mentation. We thus see that the food of animal^ and plants needs similar 
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prcparrtion; iii so far, at leas^ as ro^'ards this substance. B^he assistance 
of heat, soda, and yeast (which contains diastase), the floui^ is prepared into a 
loaf which is more easily made available as food in the »cOinach than would 
vjie the grain itself; so, by adding alkalies to assist in the action of the natural 
(liastase fonned by the plant itself from the nitrogen of t''ie seed, or by adding 
yeast where this Is deficient, or other substances contaiiling nitrogen to allow 
the formation of diastase, and by increasing heai in the soil, wc assist and 
increase the efforts of nature, and a greater produce is the result. Some .seeds 
arc the better for being exposed even to a boiling heat, as the acacias of 
tropical countries, in which llu(starch is very much concentrated, and difficult 
to reduce. It has also been ascertained that electricity is conneWed with all 
transformations or changes of organic substances, either as cause or effect: 
when clejtricity is present, it accelerates or causes trhemical dcco^osition ; 
and when cheinic^d decomposition takes place, electricity is developed always 
(says Dr. Carpenter), though, perhaps, in most instance!!, absorbed agiun by the 
new state of the compound. M. Maltiicn, in experiments made some years 
ago with seeds, found that they germinated much sooner at the negative or 
alkaline piole of a galvanic battery than at the positive or acid pole; and, fol¬ 
lowing up these discoveries by enclosing seeds in phials of alkalies and acids, 
he found they germinated quickly in the former, and with difficulty, sometimes 
not at all, in the latter. Connected with the same subject arc the recent ex¬ 
periments of Dr. Horner, on the dift'erently coloured rays of the spectrum; 
the violet or deoxidising end produces a chemical effect, similar to the nega¬ 
tive or alkaline j)ulc, and the red end produces the opposite or acid'effect, by 
the retention ol the oxygen, tinided by these theoretical opinions, 1 was in¬ 
duced to try their effects on some very old spruce fir seed in IS.'IO, which had 
been three years out of the cone; the year before, 1836, some of the .same seed 
did not produce one sixth part of a crop, and 1 had good reason to suppose it 
would lie worse the next. The year before, when the seed was damped to 
accelerate gennination, it had a musty fungous smell; and the .seed leaves came 
up yellow, and, hanging by the emls in the ground, had not strength to free 
themselves from the soil. In 18.30, however, after being damped, 1 added 
quicklime in the state of powder, which, liesides furidshing an alkali, has a 
great affinity for carbonic, acid, which is necess'ary to be extracted from the 
starch before it can be made soluble, and which produces heat by concentration 
of the oxygen and carbon when being extractcxl. After the seed was thoroughly 
damped, I sprinkled it with the powder of lime, and kept it damp, by the 
use of a watering-pan, for ten or twelve days ; at the end of which time it had 
swellcrl off' plump, and had all the sweet smell of the sugar formed in healthy 
seed when malted in this way: ami, when deposited in the ground, it was not 
long in pushing through its seed leaves, as healthy, upright, and dark green in 
Ific colour as the first year it was sown ; and, like the mangold-wurzel plants 
of your correspondent, the seedling spruce was strong and healthy. I drew up 
an account of this experiment for the Gardener's Magmhie, which was inserted 
in the spring of 1838, and tef vyhich 1 would refer those wishing fur further 
particblars. Enough, I hope, has been stated to point out the theoretical 
principles on which the benefits of lime proceed. The reasons why 1 preferred 
lime were, its cheapness, and the affinity of quicklime fur carbonic acid: as 
to its alkaline propeAies, .soda is much more powerful, but lime if^emeil to be 
that which lipd produced most %ff'cct in the experiments of M. Pay^n and 
others on the same sidrjcct. The seed must be carefully kept damp tdl sown, 
as the dry powder is apt to corrodo; and seeds do not suit well to have their 
dormant powers brought into action without being sustained, which, if far 
forward and severely checked, may destroy life altogether. Since I experi¬ 
mented as above on the spruce fir seed, I hare not had any other seed so 
long kept to make trial of; I have; however, tried it on magnolias and other 
oreak^rowing seeds difficult to start, and found them to germinate sooner, and 
moke stronger plants than usual. Some othens who have tried it have also 
found it of benefit. It is to seeds containing their albumen principally in the 
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form of starcb. that it will be of most benefit; and to those which have been 
hurt by long keeping dry, or being exposed to'great heat j those whicn have 
been spoiled by dampness have their food decomposed /md spoiled. It 
is difficult, also, to siy how far the drying can be endured without being pre¬ 
judicial, and when tf^ organised tissue, the seat of life, may have its powers ot 
resuming vital activity so far trenched on as to be considered dead. After 
this has taken place, rny stimulus that can be applied can only hasten con¬ 
sumption, as the vital force which should preside over and direct the chemical 
has (led. l^rofessor Ouo of Berlin (as stated by JJr. Liiidley, in the Theory 
of Horlicnllurc) has said he found great henefijjin applying substances yielding 
oxygen: perhaps it may have been to seeds containing oil, which, being a 
substance nearly destitute of oxygen, will, tliercfor.j, require an extra quantity 
of that sifbstancc, more than is found in the atmosphere, to reduce the food to 
a soluble state. I have never found any benefit to result from Ihe appli¬ 
cation of oxalic acid, the substance recommended as yielditig oxygen (how is 
not stated); but it was to seeds containing starch, as old magnolia and' acacia 
seeds, [ applied it. For old seeds of lint, rape, turnip, and other seeds con¬ 
taining oil, the professor’s recipe may, therefore, be best. 1 never found 
damping or liming productive of much benefit to turnip, fir, and other oily 
seeds; but to all containing starch or flour, which is by flir the greatest 
number, the lime, I am convinced, will be of great benefit, and this is, perhaps, 
the main reason why wheat prepared by steeping in lime and other substances, 
luid potatoes dusteil with lime allcr cutting, have been benefited. 

Curdling of Mitk. The all)umcu of the milk is coagulated by acids, heat, 
and electricity, or any substance that will act chemically on the milk and pro¬ 
duce acidity, as heat and electricity do. The dishes should be carefully 
cleansed from all substances in which a tendency to decomposition or chemical 
change may have commenced, in fact from all extraneous substances ; and the 
place kept dry an<l as cool as possible. If acidity commences, it should be 
checked by sprinkling a little powdered chalk or carbonate of lime, which is 
not so saturated with acid but it will take up what little has been formed, and 
when it subsides may be drained off. To remedy the flavour of turnips, they 
should be boiled, and salt given; and, a few hours bdbre the time of milking, 
some other food, as beans, bran, &c., should be given, with more salt: for fat 
cattlc,_jthe turnips shoidd be discontinued .some days before killing; the vola¬ 
tile [trinciple that gives flavour is thus got rid of. , 

The Oooneberry Caterpillar, it is said, can ouly Irt; killed by an infusion of 
foxglove. I have been very much trouble<l with it here, and have found 
the powder of white hellebore, which is more easily got, to be tpiite sufficient. 
The caterpillars are on the under side of the leaf; an^l one man holds up 
the brandies, while aiiotluT dusts the powder on them from below: if per¬ 
fectly dry, it spreads in a cloud of du.st, and misses none, if well directed^ 
and none it touches will live, if the hellebore be fresh and good. When it 
gets damp, or is too long kept, it losses its pungency and efficiency ; and I 
have seen fre(]ucnt disappointments from this cause: if only partially damped, 
it may be recovered by toasting bclbre the fire in a flat di.sb. Some pnefer to 
infuse it; but I have always found most benefit from the dry powder, if 
carefully dusted on the caterpillar from below. The caterpillar may be .seen 
to cotlapseVhen the powder touches it, and in a few hours there will be 
nothing but skin. ' 

Tile Ihe of Sulphate of Lime. The method advised bjr I’rbfessor John¬ 
ston to drive off the superfluous water, so^is to make it break smaller, should 
be the best. As the intention is to expose as much surface to the atmosphere 
as possible, whatever will make it break into smaller particles should be an 
advantage; and, to prevent its being agglutinised* again into lumps by Ae 
rain, it should be spread out thin as soon as possible after being broken. Dr. 
Liebig’s opinion is, that it acts princijially by combining with the carbonate 
of ammonia in the air to form sulphate of ammonia, and thus form a fixed 
salt in place of one that is volatile. If this is coi'tject, the more surface that 
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is presented ’to tlie nir, the inore benefit will be the result. Others .say it 
forms a constituent to the plant ; and it may also be asked* If the carbonate 
of aininonia is so near the surface of the ground as to uni^ with the sulphate 
,of lime spread on it, will it not be washed into the grou/d by the rains, and 
'thus'furnish both carbonic acid and ammonia to the plant ? Whatever may 
be the result of theories, the sulphate of lime is not a volatile substance, and 
should be spread as thin as possible on the ground > the more extent of 
.-surface, the more action should take place. 

Ravages of IVonns at the Roots of Corn, I am of o[)inion the subject 
has not been properly invcsfjgatcd. lu the Ap- Advertiser it was stated, 
about two years ago, by an intelligent agriculturist, that more of the damage 
done was owing to the state of the ground than to worms; and I am of 
opinion there is much truth in this statement. It is necessary the ground 
should be porous^ that water may not stapate, and that the confined air and 
heat may be retained in the pores; but, if the fissures are larger, the air will 
not be confined, and the water and gases retained by the capillary attraction 
and absorption of the small particles will vanish into the atmosphere, and the 
roots, finding no nourishment, will perish. This state of the ground may be 
brought about by want of pulverisation, ('layey stiff laud, perhaps, worked in 
wet weather, will leave hollow places in the soil below the surface; and, 
though the roots thrive for a time till they have penetrated to these while 
showery weather continues, they may ultimately, when drought comes on, 
cause failures, more or less, according to their extent. Wet lauds, ploughed 
early, may be heaved by frost; and some grey heathy soils are naturally too 
spongy. All these causes may have an effect, and the benefits of rolling may 
arise more from the consolidating of the ground than from the crushing of the 
insects; which, as they are embedded in the soil, may not take place to the 
extent anticipated. The wireworni so much talked of, a long yellow many¬ 
footed worm with a brown head, and the millepedes, long lead-coloured 
worms generally called wirew'orms, we have never seen destroy anything but 
solid roots ; fibres, as of corn, we should think they do not meddle with. 
The grub, or cut-worm, a long short thick worm, of a dirty green and brown 
colour, the larva of the 7*lpula, or crane fly (jenny nettle.s and daddy long-legs, 
are amongst its provincial names), does us most harm in the nur-sery way; 
but it cats the plants at the surface of the ground, and I have not observed 
its ravages on the roots. We have had the roots cut of seedling beech by a 
bright yellow annulose inkect, the larva, I think, of some beetle; and such 
as these, and the grub also, may produce ravages at times, and may, in turf, 
■■when they cannot get to the surface, cut the fibres and not the stem; but the 
thing, 1 imagine, wants confirmation; and more harm is laid to the score of 
these insects than, perhaps, they deserve.— R. L. 
t 


AuT.iI. Foreign Notices. 

GERMANY. 

Culture of Hepalica trUoba .—At the fifty-third meeting of the Society, in 
Berlin, for promotin^'the Art of Gardening, on May 6. 18^7, the fhrector read 
a p^er from M. Lucanus, apotilecary at Ualberstadt, on the cultivation of 
the fcpatica triloba (Anemone Hepatica) ; which, on account of the beauty 
of its foliage, and rich display of flewers in the end of March and beginning of 
April, is peculiarly suitable fi>r edgings round beds, and also forms a striking 
contrast round grass-plots. 

M. Lucanus is originally indebted for his collection to the woods, and by 
cnltiyiation and sowing the seed he has produced about fifty or sixty varieties; 
'frbich, from the size of the flowers, some double and others semi-double, far 
exceed in beauty those in a wild state. The colours arc: blues of different 
kinds ; indigo blue with white pd red anthers, king’s blue, medium blue to 
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Miller’s blue, gently vaij'ing to a pearl colour, with flat and concave petals : 
reds, from_ the^deepest tint to a pah: pink; and^ilac and violet colours^n end¬ 
less varieties. Sv me quite white and double ; others single, and only varied 
by a different-colou red flower-stalk and leaves, and by Having the anthers 
more or less colourei. 

He makes the foll&wing observations on their cultivation:—The HefiStica 
thrives best on a soil that is rather sandy; requires no dung, and but very little 
sun ; and it should be kept rather moist than dry. It becomes a large bushy 
plant in the course of a few years, and is propagated by dividing the root. As 
M. Lucanus found the Hepatica 'covered with iallen leaves in a wild state in 
winter, he adopted the same in his garden, anjl removed them ,?gain in spring, 
without using the rake, which would have torn u| the iilants. Afterwai-ds a 
layer of loose earth, half an inch thick, was laid on. (^VcrhmuUungcn, ^c., 
Berlin, vol. iv. p. 22!).) , 

Extracts from the Epistolary Correspomlence of Edwarj, Otto, during his 
Voyage to Cuba, and liis Abode there. — On the 28th of August, 1836, at eight 
o’clock in the morning, our .ship, Julius and Augustus, Capt. Wallis, after being 
till then detained on account of the very.unfavourable state of the weather, at 
last set sail with a south-west wind, in company with several other vessels, 
from the port of Hamburg. The wind soon shifted to the west, and increased 
to such a degree, that at Grauerort, only seven miles from llainbiirg, we were 
obliged to go to anchor. Another attempt only brought us as far as Gliick- 
stadt, where we again raised the anchor on the 3d of November, at five o’clock 
in the morning, and sailed by Cuxhaven at eleven o’clock a. m, A dreadful 
storm arose in the following night, which lasted till eight in the morning, and 
which brought us as far as the Channel, but which we did not enter, so as to 
endanger the ship as little as possible. An account of some terrible di.sa.ster 
having befallen us might certainly have been reported, as the violence of the 
storm had torn away the board on which was fhe name of the vcs.sel, and 
which, very probably, had been washed ashore. But, however, in spite of the 
weather, neither we nor the ship sustained any material injury; and our 
patience only was put to the test when we saw vessels coming from the 
Channel, and advancing raifidly with a favourable wind. Gn the 11th of 
November we at last found ourselves in the Channel, about four miles from 
the English coast, and were, therefore, just upon the point of leaving Europe. 
By the unanimous desire of the piissengers to bid the last farewell to their 
friends in this part of the world, an English pilot was allowed to come on 
board, to whose care a number of letters were committed. This man seemed 
to have the expectation of being treated with British generosity, as he only 
asked, as a small indemnification for his services, the sum of five pounds stei^ 
ling, or thirty-five Prussian dollars 1 a 

As soon as we had passe<l the Channel, the wind began iigain to be linfa- 
vourable, and during the last week in November it raged tremendously, -ac¬ 
companied by so many threatening clouds, that we were obliged to take down 
all the sails but one ; and as we directed oyr course to the region of the trade 
winds, and consequently were obliged to steer lo the west coast of Africa, we 
could only reach about as far as 37° n.l., on the coast of Spain. We were 
more fortunate in the beginning of December, and on the 2d we found we 
were in ;i6° 4>' n.l. and 19° 29' w.r.., in the sea called the Sargasso Sea. 
Here we first met with Fiicus natans, which is said* to cover a space re- 
semViling a meadow, a few degrees further Ibuthward. Hooks, pets, and other 
implements, wete immediately in requisition, to catch all that we could for our 
further information.* The first attempt* brought us a small species of crab 


* The best writer on the Fiicns, after Humboldt, is J. Purdy, in his Me¬ 
moir, descriptive and explanatory, to accompany the new chart of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 



and several species of polypus, the latter of which has a great resemblance to 
the Fiicaa; which, although it /iboiindcd here and also further south, wc could 
not discover whole meadows of it, as two or three feet in b^adth, and no con¬ 
siderable length, could not merit such a title. Perhaps, Mwever, these strips 
p( i'ucus may approach nearer each other, and prcseniAsomewhat the cha¬ 
racter of a large surface ; but wc never found this to be the case, and must, 
therefore, leave the assertion as it has Iteen stated by many others. Wc found 
Sargassnm vulgi\re Ag, (Fucus natuns Turn.) oli the- coast of Africa, and 
always this one sjtecies only ; but as we approached tlie West Indian Islands, 
in 19’ 34' N. L. and (59’ 'iiy w. l , we met with another, or probably a variety, 
or a sport of nature. One form'Jbad broad leaves, furnished with fine notches ? 
(/ahnen) which on some specimens were curly, and on others were quite 
smooth; others had their berries (vcsiculie) ns if winged, of a rouifd or angular 
shape; anti there were also an immense number of inonstrosities belonging to 
botli these, which,^ no doubt, can easily btt distinguished on drictl specimens ; 
SariiasHum bacciferuin An. (Fiicus niitans 7/.) is probably among them, which 
a closer investigation may hereafter prove. The form of the Fiicus natans 
w'hich we fimnd on tiic African coa.st was but seldom to be met with in the 
West Indian waters; and when any came in our way, it had much longer and 
more slender leaves, with a number of small living creatures attached, even 
when the specimen was partly in a state of decay, which we carefully col¬ 
lected and preserved. In 19° 7' n. i.. ami 7.7° o8' w. l.. (the south-east point 
of Cuba) the Fiic.us is scarcely any longer seen; ami our fishing now generally 
consisted of sugarcane-haulm ami pieces of wood, which, on account of the 
shell-fish attached to them, was scarcely worth the trouble. As has bceti 
supposed, this part is extremely rich in /•Vicus ; but, at the time we were there, 
perhaps the wind and motion of the sea had floated it away to other places. 
Wc found, on the contrary, in the (full's of Mexico and Florida a great deal of 
Fiicus, and quite the same sj)ecies as wc found on the coast of Africa. 

To return again to the voyage, wc arrived on the 4th of December, at 
noon, in 33° 1.7' n.l. and 22° 21' w.i..; and, on the 9th, in 24° o4' N.I.. 
and 33° 9' w. i..; where the easterly trade winds begin, and which enabled us 
to calculate more exactly on the success of the voyage. The starry firinament 
now began to assume a very diflereut ap])earancc,'the (ireat Bear now went 
underneath, and other constellations seemed to arise out of the sea in the 
south, and all shone in this region with a very diflcrent splendour from what 
they do in ours. During the voyage, also, the appearance was very striking ; 
although wc approached the winter solstice, wc found the days increasing, 
and the sun went down at half-past six, and rose again at half-past five. We 
Were far from the European winter, as wc never had less than J7° Reaum. 
(7° Fahr.) in the shade ; the sea was of the same temperature, and the water 
we had for drinking could otdy be enjoyed with a little brandy or wine. On 
the 12th of December we passed the tmpic of Oapricorn, and now saw the 
tropical bird, the inhabitant of the tropics, and numerous flying fishes, which, 
on the 10th of December, in 24" 31' n.i,. and 34° 31'w.i,., we had also 
observed. If it had been possible to have steered through the old Baha¬ 
ma CHiaiincl, the sea betw'een the Lucayo Islands and Domingo and Cuba, 
we should have saved five days’ journey. The navigable channel is only 
about three miles wide, and but little deeper than our ship; and altluiugh 
the moon shone in all her splendour, the captain was afraid to venture 
through this narrojv way; as, oil account of the innumerable coral Btefs, 
the vessel would have been exposed to the greatest dBnger,'’the wind then 
blowing from the north and north-east. It was, therefore, agreed upon, to pass 
the channel between Domingo and Cuba, so as to gain the .southern coast of 
that island, and then to tprn eastward to Havanna. We, therefore, sailed 
more to the south till w'e arrived at 19° n.i.., which wc only attained 
with difficulty, because there was hardly a breath of wind, and we had 
22° Kenum. (18° Fahr.), and consequently suffered greatly from the heat. 
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From our calculation we found, on the 83d of Decembfer, that we could not 
be far from tht northern coast of the Island of i^orto Ricay and by breal^of day 
were hailed with Vhe cry of “ Land! land! ” from the mainmast It was not, 
however, Porto Riko, but Cape Cabron, in St. Domingo. Our chronometer 
was not exactly thc\ best, and the violent storm which we had encountered 
drove us sometimes backwards and sometimes forwards, and thus disarr&ngea 
our ship’s reckoning. We were now 4“ more to the westward, that is, 
in 19° 34' N. I., and 61)° 25'"^. i,. With what a cry of joy did we respond to 
the announcement of the not far distant land! and with what delight did ’ 
I behold it from the top of the mainmast, 120ft high! Towards midday, 
when about four miles from land, wc distinct'^ saw .‘he high and long chain 
of hills, with the Capes Samana, Cabron, and Vieux Francois; and, on the 
twenty-fourth morning, we saw I’unta Isabclica (Isabella Point), about two 
miles from us ; and the following day Domingo disa|)pcarcd, and tl^e eastern 
|)uint of the Island of (kiba made its appeiu’ancc; aiid^ Cape Maisy and 
St. Jago de Cuba on the 2()th instant. We now steered again more south¬ 
wards, so as to avoid the coral banks of the Kayman Islands, and by this 
means came farther up the Mexican Gulf than it was necessary. About the 
closing ol'thc old year, and before w'c reached Cape fSt. Antonio, tlifi western 
point of Cuba, another storm arose, which proved to be almost more ter¬ 
rific than those wc had previously experienced. The ship lay quite on her 
side, but advanced very rapidly, so that we soon expected to be at the end of 
the voyage; and, on the 3th of .lanuar)’, we arrived in the harbour of 
Havanna, after seventy days’ sail, during the greater part of which the weather 
was unfavourable. {Garten Zeitimg, p. 185., June 15. 1839.) 


RUSSIA. 

Cronsladl, Juh/ 6. 1811.—Our winter has been uncommonly good, but very 
severe. From its commencement we never had a thaw, till the return of 
spring demanded a change of weather ; owing to which, the supply of all 
kinds of jirovision, except poultry, was most abundant. It is curious to 
look at the chart, and to think that, at the same moment, I could have on my 
table fresh fish from the Caspian and White Sea. While furnished during last 
winter with every luxury, the want of poultry arose "from the scarcity of corn, 
throughout almost all the provinces which arc connected with Moscow and 
Petersburg, and feeding them was too cxpcn.sive. On the other hand, the 
severe frosts have done a good deal of harm to the^fruit'trees, both apples and 
cherries. The latter arc in many cases destroyed, while on the former the 
fruit spurs have been killed as well as the growth of last year. The summer 
and autumn of Jb-lO were most unusually wet, which contributed to £11 thd 
W'ood with an exuberance of sap, prevented its ripenings aiul rendered it more 
susceptible of the frost. There is another evil attendant on the frost; it raises 
the trees bodily, and when they settle again, on the earth’s thawing, empW 
^aces remain about the principal roots, us if dug out by some small animal. 
To conclude, gardening, in our climate, is a,most hazardous thing.— C. 


Art. III. Domestic Notices.^ 

ENGLANI). 

The Great American Aloe. —This plant, a'hich is said to flower but once in 
a century, and very seldom blooms in this country, may just now be seen in 
great perfection at Ham Green, about five miles from Uristol, the residence of 
H. B. Bright, Esq. By a gentleman who, by Mr. Bright’s invitation, has seen 
the aloe, and who, from a long residence in tropical climates, and especially the 
agave’s most indisputable habitat, Mexico, can speak with confidence on the 
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subject, we are-assured that, even in its native country, this singular plant 
seUlon> exceeds in btauty and,grandeur the specimen now flourishing in our 
immediate neighbourhood. I'o jnany of our readers, the ^flowing brief de¬ 
scription of this noble plant may be acceptable. Aga^ americaua, or the 
American aloe, is a plant whicli, when full grown, haf a short cylindrical 
woody stem, which is terminated by hard, fleshy, spiny. Sharp-pointed, bluish 
green leaves, about 6 ft. long, and altogether resembling those of the arbo¬ 
rescent aloes. Each of these leaves will continue to ercist for many years, so 
that but a small number have withered away by the time the plant has ac¬ 
quired its full maturity. It is commonly supposed that this occurs only at 
the end of 100 years: but this.'Jike many other popular opinions, is an error; 
the period at which the agave arrives at maturity varying, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, from ten to fifty, or even seventy years. In hot or otherwise 
favourable climates, it grows rapidly, and soon arrives at the term of its 
existence ; but in ^lolder regions, or under the care of the gardener, where it is 
frequently impracticable to attend to all the circumstanbes that accelerate its 
devclopement, it requires the longest period that 1ms been assigned to it. 
Having attained its full growth, it finally produces its gigantic flower-stem, 
afler which it perishes. This stem sometimes is as much as 40 ft. high, 
and is surrounded by a multitude of branches, arranged in a pyramidical form, 
with perfect symmetry, and having on their points clusters of greenish yellow 
flowers, which continue to be produced for two or three months in succession. 
The native country of the American aloe is the whole of America within the 
tropics ; from the plains nearly on a level with the .sCta, to stations upon the 
mountains at an elevation of between 9,000 ft. and 10,000 ft. From these re¬ 
gions it has been transferred to almost every other temperate country; and in 
Italy, Sicily, and Spain, it has already combined with the duti' and the palmetto 
to give a tropical appearance to F.uropean scenery. Independently of its 
beauty and curursity, this plant is applicable to many useful purposes. Its saj> 
may be made to flow by incisions in the stem, and furnishes a fermented liquor, 
called by the Mexicans piihiiic; from this an agreeable ardent spirit, called vim 
mercal, is distilled. The fibres of its leaves form a coarse kind of thread; the 
dried flowering stems are an almost imperishable thiitch ; an extract from the 
leaves is made into balls, which will lather wsiter like soap ; the fresh leaves 
themselves, cut into slices, arc occasionally given to cattle ; and finally, the 
centre of the flowering stem, split longitudinally, is by no means a bad substi¬ 
tute for a European razor-strop, owing to minute particles of silica forming 
one of its constituents. Mr. I’helps, the gardener at Ham (Ireen, having had 
the care of the exceedingly rare collection of exotics naturalised in those most 
Interesting grounds, is proud of his trust, and especially of the great aloe, 
which has been atteiukd to with the nicest care and science. The roof of the 
hot-house has been partially removed, and a structure of framework glazed, 
adapted to the /’rowing necessili/ of the colossal flower-stem ; a stage has been 
erected, and steps forraetl, so that the observer can open a slide, and look 
down upon the whole plant. From Mr. Phelps we imdcrsbind that the family 
can trace the great aloe for nirietj’-eight years, a singular corroboration of the 
generally received opinion as to its centenary existence. The flower-stem is 
at present 23 ft. high, with twenty-seven branches, on which there are upwards 
of three thousand blossoms. The last of these plants which flowered iru this 
country was at Brislington ; and so powerful w^ the attraction, tnat visitors 
came from a distance of fifty milts to obtain a sight of it. {Bath Chrvmcte, 
July 29. 1841.) 

Immense Mushroom. — On Mondv.y last Mr. Edward Kirby of Chettisham, 
near Ely, cut a mushroom of the following extraordinary size: — circum¬ 
ference, 5 ft. 3 in. ; diameter, I ft. 6 in. ; stalk, 14 inches round. It weighed 
4 lbs., and produced one quart tmd half a pint of catsup. {Cambridge Chronicle 
and Jhvmal, July 24. 1841.) 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. The Principles of Gardening pht/siologicalli/ considered. By 
G. IIrgel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden at Berlin. 

(Translated from the Garten Zritung, May 2. 1840, p. 148.) 

(Continued from p.486.) 

I. Oir THE Propaoation op Fi.Ama--continued. 

B. Propagation by Buds. 

THE bud is the most important part of the plant; for it is only 
by it, and the various forms which it assumes, that the increase, 
or propagation, of plants is effected. It appears first as a normal 
perfect bud. Out of this, through various changes, comes the 
fruit. Secondly, it appears in the form of a bud, which does 
not, however, become developed in the usual way. The met.a- 
morphoses of the latter have a more decided and marked indi¬ 
viduality; and consist of the bulb, tuber-bulb (Knollenzwiebel), 
bulb-bud (Zwiebelknbspe), the seed, and of a bud which by 
cultivation and casualty is capable of Jiecoming also a perfect 
individual bud. I do not by any means intend to assert that 
these germs can assume at will any one of these various forms, 
for the changes which the bud undergoes, in various respects 
have their origin in its earliest existence. It is in ordfer to 
direct the attention to the analogy frequently existing between 
them, and to examine more closely into the principles before 
laid down, that the first part of thi»c1iapter is dedicated, while 
the second part will consist of the practical propagation erf plants 
by^cuttincs, buds, leaves, &c., in connexion with these princqiles. 

1. Buds and tdeir IVfcTAMORPHosEj. 

The normal perfect bud, which Frederic Wolff termed a 
perfect plant, displays in its funcfions a certain individuality; so 
that, under certain conditions, it may be considered the germ of 
an entirely individual plant. Mbnch represented it as the 'part 
from which the plant, without previous fructifying, is increased; 
and C. G. .Nees von Esenbeck calls it the undeveloped nucleus 
1841. — XL 3d Ser, m m 
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of a blanch on the perfect plant. The unlimited individuality 
which the various transformations of the bud dis}^y, has been 
by many authors extended to the normal bud its^. According 
to thi^ view, the dicotyledonous tree consists of fas great a num¬ 
ber of single plants as there have been buds produced on it in 
the course of time, and the union of all these forms a whole 
which is nourished by one root. This view gives us a lively 
representation of the creatjon of a tree; in reality, however, it 
is not so applicable, as the bud itself can only be made to de- 
velope itself as an individual by art. 

From the bud in a state of developement proceeds the forma¬ 
tion of the yoyng wood; on which account Du Petit Thouass 
called the cellular tissue (Faserzellen) and spiral vessels (Spiral- 
rdhren), which extend from knot to knot as far as the root, 
the roots of the bud, but considered the cells of the medullary 
rays as forming the inner bark. To this Meyen objects that, 
when, for example, a branch with red wood is grafted on a white 
one, the new ring ol’wood formed below the graft has the colour 
of the stock; that the spiral vessels are jointed ; and the cellular 
tissue seldom extends from knot to knot entire, but that the 
threads have their points obtusely truncated and rest upon others. 
He explains it in the following way: “ The sap descending from 
the bud, in the inner bark, is deposited at the sides between the 
wood and the bark, and is then congealed into a woody sub¬ 
stance;” by which he denies that the bud has any immediate 
effect in forming the wood, but acknowledges it mediately, as in 
it is prepared the sap for the formation of the wood. The phe¬ 
nomenon, therefore, of a branch deprived of its buds producing 
no new layer of wood cannot be considered as an objection. 
Still, from this explanation, the 1‘ormation of the cellular tissue 
and spiral vessels remains in obscurity; for though we find 
everytyhere parenchymal cellular tissue formed wherever the 
descending sap is deposited, yet I know of no other case where 
it has formed woocly fibre, but this of the connexion existing 
be't-ween it and the formation of the inner bark and the roots. 

As we further remark, ,thet the formation of roots in cuttings 
is always in intimate connexion with the formation of young 
wood, which I shall atlvert to further in the practical part; I 
think myself justified in the conclusion, that the whole of the 
young woody layer.proceeding from the..bud is analogous to the 
formation of itt, roots; but with this difference, that, while die 
woody fibres of the young wood are united by the medullary 
rays, in forming the roots tliey are separated from them, and 
appear surrounded by the parenchymal cells of the medullary 
• rny^ It hence appears, that the new layer of wood is formed 
from the sap which, descending from the bud, issues from the 
irtner bark; also that the cells of the medullary rays may be con¬ 
sidered as a purely hfteral formation of the layer of bark; but 
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that for the formation of the woody fibres another power co¬ 
operates, which, as proceeding from the bud representin'^, as it 
were, a perfect individual, we may compare to the formation of 
roots. It would hence appear that the wood of the graft.never 
passes over into the stock, as it must always assume the nature 
of the surrounding hark from which the creative sap is trans¬ 
mitted ; and that the spiral vessels may be jointed, and the cell* 
of the fibres between the knots closecj, as the creative sap always 
strives to assume the cellular fornt, while the peculiar active 
power of the bud stretches them to long fibres of various ana¬ 
tomical forms. The property of forming roots is not,.however, 
peculiar to buds, but also to many persistent and gucculent leaves; 
but here there is often a very striking difierence. For while, 
with few exceptions, the roots of the cutting proceed, not from 
the surface of the cut, but from the sides at the base of the knot 
under the bud, and are therefore to be considerccL as proceeding 
from it, the roots of leaves taken olT without any axillary buds 
come chiefly from the surface of the cut, and sometimes also 
from the side of it. In some of the gesnerias they spring from 
the outside of the circular bundle of woody fibre of the leaf¬ 
stalk, and may be very clearly distinguished for some depth in 
the leaf-stalk, and have their origin, as it appears to me, in 
a new layer of wood that was forming near the old one. Side 
roots, also, were produced from this ring. 

According to their different situations, we distinguish top or ter¬ 
minal buds, axillary buds, and the scattered or adventitious buds 
which may spring from almost all parts of’the plant. These are 
produced in great numbers on many plants by cutting in the old 
wood, and they also sometimes appear on the roots and leaf¬ 
stalks or petioles of dicotyledons. All biMis have an axillary form, 
which is enveloped in a number of overlapping leafy growths or 
scales; and, as the continuation of the axis of the parent pl^nt con¬ 
sists of pith, or medulla, and medullary env»1ope (Markscheide) 
if the bud is growing on a young branch, the pith passes*over 
into it directly; but if the bud proceeds from old woorl, the pith 
is connected with the medullary rays;, the passage of the bundle 
of spiral vessels which form the*medullary envelope being 
tolerably clearly distinguishable. The latter becomes some¬ 
what biigader before it ends below the top of the bud, and from 
it is afterwards formed the innejj layer of wood. Over the 
eiflarged eyd of the medullary envelope, the pith Tises convex 
or conically, forming the medullary point (Markhiigel). On 
the outside it is surrounded with a fine brownish network of 
cellular tissue, which afterwards forms the bark, and passes 
directly into the outer cells of the bud leaves. At the base of 
each of these leaves there is the beginning of a new bud, which 
is never developed as a normal bud. On the upper extremhy 
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of the nSedullary point lies the core, or rudiment, of the bud, in 
the middle of all the bud leaves; it is the most important part 
of the bud, from which all the new growths are Tormed. Ac¬ 
cording to this, the bud consists in an extensiob of the axis of 
the parent plant, surrounded by the leafy appendages which 
conceal it, and possesses at the base of these the foundation for 
new buds, and in their core the property of lengthening the axis 
into a branch. The fruit o£ every single flower is formed exactly 
like the bud, and is the re'iiresentative of the terminal bud of 
the blossom bough; while the flower itself, the centre of which 
it occupies, must be considered as the termination of the axis of 
the blossom bough. The metamorphosed bundle of leaves 
which form the flower thus stand close over each other, and are 
developed together with the organs of fructification. As soon, 
however,,^ after fructification has taken place, as the fruit begins 
to expand, the other parts of the blossom lose their import¬ 
ance, and mostly fall off. In the same manner as the axil of 
the branch passes over into the terminal bud, the fruit is 
formed by a greater or less lengthening of the axis of the flower, 
which bears the oviila or germ, and is covered with leafy ap¬ 
pendages. Link was the first who decidedly contradicted the 
ideas formerly entertained of the formation of fruit, and recog¬ 
nised the axillary formation as the most important part of all; 
Schleiden, also, not a great while since, published a similar view, 
the first principles of which, he, as well as myself, owes to my 
esteemed instructor Bartling. From that time I have been con¬ 
stantly occupied with this subject; and, in order to make the 
above more intelligible, I will briefly arrange the principal 
forms of fructification for our further contemplation. 

The fruit-axis consists of the elongation of the pith of the 
flower stalk, and the bundle of fibres forming the medullary 
etivelope (Markscheide). The most simple mode of fructifi¬ 
cation is found in Hhe genus 7axus. The ovula, or germ, is 
seated at the point of the axis, and has its origin in the trans- 
fofhiation of the core of the bud. The fruit-case (Fruchthiille) 
and the bud-case (Eihiille) ace, in this form, so slightly distin¬ 
guished, that it is doubtful Vhether the single covering that con¬ 
tains the pip, or nut, and is open at the top, is to be considered 
the bud-cover(Eihulle),or the fruit-cover (Fruchthiille): the calyx 
of the flower is also'wanting;,so that the female flower has exactly 
the form of''a bud, the primitive form of which bud remains iln- 
developed in the axis of the b.ud-leaves, but the core of which, 
insteail of making a new shoot, is transformed into a germ, and, 
by fructification, becoipes a seed. In a similar manner, but on a 
; higher scale of organisation, thefi*uit of the f/rticeaeare formed; 
the fdlnale flowers of which are surrounded with an imperfect 
calyx, but possess a perfect ovula and fruit envelope (Ei- und 
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Fruchthiillis). The form of the fruit in Polygoneae, Chenopodeae, 
and Plumba^neae, is exactly the same*; the ovula are sometimes 
longer and sometimes shorter stalked (having an uipbilicus). 
These are, comparatively, the few examples in which the *fruUi- 
axis bears a single ovulum on its point; wliile, in all other 
cases, they spring oul^of the side of it, and appear either at the^ 
inner base of the seed or fruit-leaves (Fruchtblatter), or from the 
bundle of fibres of the medullary envtj^ope lengthened beyond the 
point of insertion of these leaves. 

The first form shows, again, the greatest analogy to the bud. 
The fruit-axis rises hemispherically, spindle, or conically-shaped, 
over the flower, tuid is surrounded, as a covering, with several 
rows of fruit-leaves (carpophylla), similar to the bud-leaves. At 
the base of each of these, the rudiment of the bud, seated on 
the axis, is metamophosed into an ovulum, and becomesenclosed 
in the fruit-leaf, which has a tendency to turn in afthe edges, so 
that the point of insertion must always be in the edges of it, which 
have grown together. Whether this takes place in the base or 
top of the single seed, is determined by the length of the umbi¬ 
licus. From this manner of Iructification, it appears that all 
fruits (carpidia) produced in several circles on a fruit-axis ^ can 
only be one-seeded, as wc find in many families of Panunculacca; 
and Dryadeac, such as in /fanuiiculus, Myosnrus, .Anemone, 
Adonis, Magnbl/a, Potentilla, Geum, &c. In a similar manner, 
but only in a whorl, and at the base of a common stalk, the 
seed-vessels of the Labiatm and Poragineae are formed. 

The second form, where, in general, many ovula are jiro- 
duced from the bundle of fibres of the medullary envelope 
(Markscheide) rising above the point of insertion ot the fruit- 
leaves, includes the greater part of frifctification ; and we will 
proceed from those formations that have a visible fruit-axis Jo 
those in which it seems to disappear by degrees. 

1. The fruit-axis rises like a pillar, the bundle of vessels 
forming the medullary tubes (trophospermia) ascends to,its 
summit, and developes lengthwise many ovula, which seldom are 
diminished to one. Two of these Ijutidles of vessels always lie 
close together, and form a central column (placenta), which, on 
that account, has generally two row’s of teeth. 

•To elhch of these columns there is a corresponding leaf of those 
siyioted at the base of the fruit-axis a whoi*, aqd w)iich here, as 
in the bud,*only serve as a protection and covering to the axillary 
growth. In this form there are*two principal modifications, 

a. The edges of the fruit-leaves bend inwards, and their cor¬ 
responding bundle of fibres p-ows into them; so that each •pla¬ 
centa, with its fruit-leaf, forms a little fruit, or seed vessel, for 
itself. In the Malvaceae and Geraniaceoe, where the fruit-arxis 
rises above the fruit, is found the ty^e of this manner of 
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fructification. The Onag^ariaa devebpe rcnftd an etfually long 
axis a whorl of many such fVuiU} the linion of tlftse forms the 
fiuit-clu'iter (Fruchtknoten), which is covered by the calyx above 
itr The sides of the fruit-leaves bent inwards, thus becoming 
pressed closer to each other, grow together and form the par¬ 
titions ; and, as the cylindrical leaves of the calyx alternate 
with the fruit-leaves, the individual fruit cannot escape out of 
this overgrowth, in order. Vs their formation required, to burst 
open at the seam in the axis; but this takes place where the 
leaves of the enclosing calyx have grown together, and, there¬ 
fore, on the middle rib of the fruit-leaves. This formation is 
very perceptible’ in the seed-vessels of the ffir.othiVffi. I have 
also observed, in the beginning of spring, in the seed-vessels of 
the /^liladelphus which had remained on the tree during the 
winter, and in which the caljx was partly destroyed by the 
weather, a degenerating into single seed-vessels. In the same 
manner, with a whoil of three seeds round a very slender fruit- 
axis, which, ajiparently, only consists of the placenta, and ac¬ 
cordingly, in the regular growth of the fruit, lemains attached 
to the seed, are formed the Aihuceac with upper, and the /rideoe 
with under, fruit-clusters. By the growing together of the sides 
of the fruit-leaves, the fruit of these plants represents a tripartite 
capsule. If the parts which grow together, and cause the single 
compartments of the fruit, are fragile, the fiuit scjiarates when it 
is ripe, and they burst open at their axis; but, if firm, they remain 
united, and open at the midrib. 

The iluphorbzacc^r also produce, round a more distinct fruit- 
axis, a whorl of three one- or two-seeded fitiits ; and, lastly, the 
UmbelliferiE, only two opposite to each other, which are one- 
seeded, and also covered by the calyx. 

,b. The edges of the fruit-leaves growing in a whorl round the 
fruit-axis do not b^id towards the fruit-axis, but grow together 
sidevi.ays, and not with their corresponding bundle of vessels. 
The fruit-axis, therefore, rises in the hollow of the fruit-cluster 
thus formed, ends under its point, and only the bundle of vessels 
attached passes over into the stalk. In this manner is formed 
the fruit of theCaryoph^lIeaj. In the Polemoniaceaj, the placenta 
is extended into three elongated angles, which are formetl from 
the pith, and whicl\,run towards the midrib of the fnrri-leaves, 
but which they, Jiow ever, do' not always’reach (a similar forma¬ 
tion also takes place in several species of Malvdcesc, between 
the single fruits on the fruit-axfs, as well as on the base of the 
fruit-cavity of several of the Caryoph^llese); the placenta are 
situated in the angles oP the centi# column. 

2. The fruit-axis is no longer undivided, but separates into 
as ‘many parts as there arc bundles of fibres, and doubles the 
number of placentae and fruit-leaves, or only of placentae; and 
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in all these cases, the whorl of fruit-leaves situatea at mew base 
is attached to'the corresponding bundle of vessels of their pla¬ 
centae, and conncctetl with their edges. The pith of the axis dis¬ 
appears more or less in this form. An intermediate fornmtiop 
between these forms of fructification and the last-mentioned 
takes place, for example, in Papaver and Aympha-'a, in which the 
middle column has disap|)eared; the p eilullary rays, however, re¬ 
main, which liave many bundles of fibyjs, and produce ovula over 
their whole surface. Here, also, two principal modifications occur. 

a. The separation of the fruit-axis begins uiuler the point, 
and continues to the base, so that all the bundles of fibres 
bearing ovula end in a style, and form, as it w«-e, the skeleton 
of the fruit. The fruit-leaves are so attached to this skeleton, 
that the two edges ol each cover the two separated bundles ol 
vessels belonging to each placenta, so that two bundles of fibres 
from different placenta? are brought together. I'heSe grow more 
or less firmly to a false placenta, which is produced from the inter- 
grown edges of the fruit-leaves, and which must therelore alter¬ 
nate with the lobes of the scar (Lappen dcr Narbe) formed b} 
the point of the fruit-leaf. In this manner of fructification, if the 
original placenta should grow undivided, it would rest on the 
midrib of the fruit-leaf; but I know of no example of this. I; 
the inter-growth of the two bundles of fibres which form tlu 
false placenta is weak, they remain fixed, on the bursting of th« 
capsule, to the separating edges of the fruit-leaves, as in llelian- 
themum and Parnassia; but if it is firm and interwoven, on thi 
bursting of the fruit-leaves, the false placenta remains as a skele¬ 
ton of the fruit, as is beautifully exemplified in Argemone. The 
greater number of variations of tins class oC fruits arises from 
the lailurc of several bundles of vessels, as well as of the corre¬ 
sponding fruit-leaves of the whorl, so that in Chclidonium oiilj 
two placentm and fruit-leaves are found. The separated bundles 
of fibres grow together, as in Argcinbiie, aiuf remain, after, the 
bursting of the fruit-leaves, as two opposite placenta?. In Gl.au- 
cium, these two placenta? are also united by an enlargement ol 
the pith of the fruit-axis, which becbpies very large, and is co¬ 
vered with a thin epidermis. This growth fills the fruit.almost 
entirely, and divides it into two compartments; so that the two 
bundles fibres of each false placenta are separated by it, and lie 
in die two different compartments. •The frmt of th^ Cruciferae 
is formed in the same simple manner; only tfie enlargement 
of the pith covered with an epidermis is much more delicate 
and slight than in Glaiicium. Afterwards it diminishes still 
more, so that, when the fruit ^s ripe, the pith is only found in 
patches between the two membranes of the partition, producing 
the light and dark spots and stripes on which R. lirown ppq- 
posed founding generic characteristics. Ip some, it is, however, 
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more jipparent even in the ripe fruit, as in Cheiraiithus, and 
several genera with sma*l seeds. The trophosp^rmia lying on 
both sides of the partition, in the Cruciferse, grow firmly together 
tn the stigma; and this explains the alternation of the two lobes 
of the scar (Narben-lappen) with the fruit-leaves, the persistence 
of the style, and the property of the latter (^T^phanus, Erucds- 
trnm) to form seeds within itself, which must be considered as 
great difficulties in explainjng this form of fructihcation. 

b. The fruit-axis is divided from the top to the base into 
several parts (placenta’), which separate on all sides. The cor- 
respondhig fruit-leaves bend with their surfaces towards the 
divisions of the'axis, and their edges grow into them. Hence 
arises, in general, a whorl of loose single fruit or seed-vessels, 
which, on becoming ripe, mostly open at their axis, in such a 
manner .that, on each edge of the fruit-leaf, one of the bundles of 
vessels of the'placenta remains. The fruits themselves are either 
man)'- or single-seeded, and either quite loose or attached at 
the base, as in i/elleborus. They also vary with respect to their 
number. The whorls in Sempervlvum and /sopyrum consist of 
many fruit; in Sedum and Zlictaranus of five ; in some species of 
iSpiraj'a of three; in Pivonia officinalis, ..^sclepias, Cynanchum, 
Vinca, and.ycrium of two; and, finally, in the Leguminosae, of one 
fruit, which, when regularly formed, should have also a whorl of 
loose fruits. Of the transition of these forms of fructification 
into one another, we have examples in several genera. The 
various species of the genus Z)elphinium produce sometimes a 
whorl of five, three, or only one loose fruit ; Nigella arvensis and 
hisp&nica form a whorl of loose seed-vessels only united at the 
bottom; while Nigella satlva and damascena form the transition 
to the fructification of the lily tribe, the axes of these seed-vessels 
rising undivided as far as to the top, and there separating. The 
empty” compartments of the latter arise from the diminution of 
the middle parencllymal layer of the fruit-leaves, to which Cysti- 
capnos forms the obvious transition, for, when the fruit is ripe, 
the rudiments of it are still visible. 

These are the principal jnodifications of fructifications, under 
which .all the forms as yet known to me are included. To 
enumerate all the different changes, for example, how the apple, 
the stone-fruit, or the berry, is produced, does not beloitg to this 
place; should however, be encouraged by a favourable recep¬ 
tion of my views, arising from a firm conviction of titeir validity, 
I may enter into this subject more at large in a future work. 

The bud and the fruit, therefore, both consist of a continuation 
of die axis, gifted with* the power.of reproduction, together with 
the'appendages for their covering, the more or less.perfect leafy 
Ofgans. The axis of the bud pierces its covering, lengthens 
into a branch, and forqis new buds; the axis of the fruit lengthens 
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only to a sertain size, and forms mostly side-ovula, whlbh, till 
they are ripe,'remain concealed by theif coverings. It sometimes 
happens, that, by a general deterioration of the organs of fructi- 
fica’tion, the fruit-axis grows into a branch, of which wd ha.ve an 
example in the double rose. The ovula are formed either from 
the upper point o^ the undivided axis, as in Taxus and I/rtica (the 
rudiment of the ovulum being, like the top of the bud, the first* 
and most important formation, and fvxed on the chalaza, a part 
similar to the medullary point and the surrounding metlullary 
enclosure), or they proceed from the metamorphosis of the pri- < 
mitive bud. In the latter instance they grow sideways out of the 
axis, either at th^ base of the fruit-leaves, as iivjRanunculus, or 
on the lengthened bundle of vessels of the medullary coat, which 
is most usually the case. 

(r« be ronlinucd.) 


Aar. II. O/i the Utility of xmuhing Garden Walls to destroy Insects. 

By W. P. 

1 HAVE the management of some trees covering about 600 
s<iuare yards of wall, which for seveial years had been so in¬ 
fested with insects, that they neither bore fruit, nor made shoots 
more than 1 or 2 inches long. I tried every means to get rid 
of them throughout the summer, by washing them with various 
mixtures, and also smoking them with tobacco, but it was of no 
avail; for, although it undoubtedly killed a great number of in¬ 
sects, still the trees were soon again covered with them. As the 
walls were old, and full of nail-holes, I conjectured that the 
insects harboured there, and that if I washed che walls • in the 
winter when the trees were unnailed, with siftnething destryctive 
to them, it would have a much better effect than any summer 
dressing. The result proved that I was right in my supposition, 
as the trees are now perfectly free fnom insects, have made ex¬ 
cellent wood, and are loaded with fruit. 

The following was my method of proceeding. In the spring 
14iad tf|e whole of the trees unnailed and tied to stakes driven 
in the border; I then»washed the^alls wiiSi the following mix¬ 
ture: half "a barrel of cement, one quarter of’lime fresh from 
the kiln, two bushels of soot, ayd 12 lb. of sulphur, mixed with 
soap-suds to the consistency of whitewash. This was sufficient for 
the quantity of wall mentioned; and it yas done by a common 
labourer. J may mention that part of the wall was covered with 
'moss, which now appears to be all killed. 

Hertfordshire, Sept. 4. 1841. 
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Art. ill. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Schell of Munich. 
Translated from the German for the “ Gardener’s Magazine.” 

(Continuedfront p. 505.) 


V. On the different Kinds of Trees, S/indts, and FlowerSf^ which were particu- 
, larli/ dedicated to the different Gods and Godtlesses, and which should surround 
their respective Temples, as Part of their Attributes —continued. 

The ivy (i/edera Helix)'was the emblem of power, and of 
unvarying youthful vigour, and it was sacred to JJacchus and 
Hebe. Tlie Bacchanttfs and their thyrsus, and the Fauns and 
Satyrs during their orgies, were decorated w;ith ivy. At the 
marriage ceremony of the Greeks, a branch of ivy was pre.sented 
to the wedded pair, as an emblem of the marriage contract. 
The ivy should be planted round the temple of friendship. Its 
self-security in climbing, and its unalterable green, form an 
excellent emblem of the constancy and duration of virtue. 

The tamarisk (Tamarix gallica) was .sacred to Apollo. 

The chaste tree (Fitex .;4'gnus castus) and the periwinkle 
(Finca minor) were dedicated to Bacchus; and the savin 
(Jinnperus Sabina) was dedicated to Saturn. 

The box (Buxus sempervirens) belonged to Pluto and Cy- 
bele. 

The sweet marjoram (Origanum Majordna) was sacred to 
Hymen, the god of marriage. 

The rose was d..dicatcd to Venus and love. It is called the 
queen of flow'ers. With it the sacred altars were ornamented, 
and with it were woven garlands dedicated to the Graces, love, 
and friendship, which were presented to 'he innocent bride* 
and it is only to yoi: h 'and to unsullied wedded innocence that 
it can be considered a suitable decoration. It is an attr’’.ate, 
also, of death, because it ornaments thi' graves, and it drops its 
leaves like a symbol of perishableness and pain; aiu' the more 
particularly so when situated at the side of .1 nrii which contains 
theVemains of virtue. 


The lily (/.ilium candkluia) was sacred to Juno. It is the 
symbol of purity, innocence,' modesty, and hope. In the mytho¬ 
logical work entitled JLcs Siccles Fajens, by M. I’Abbe S. de 
Castres, in the 4th volume, p. 266., will be found a lis(^ of the 
plants that were sacred to Jvino; and it4s added that among 
the plants that <rere the most agreeable to this goddess, were 
‘ the dictamnus and the lily. Thp lily was also called Juno's rose 
Bbsa Junon/a. (Gprald. Hist. Dear,, syntagm. 2.)” 

This beautiful dower, is also of great consideration in the 
phri^^ian religion, as Madame de Genlis has so interestingly 
ex|dained in her work on plants. 

The violet (F^iola odor^ta) was dedicated to Cybele, and used 
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as an ornatnjnt for graves. These delightfully smelling ffpwers 
should be planted round shrubs and bushes, and particularly 
near habitations. The household gods, Lares/were decorated 
with violets and rosemary. 

The forget me not (Myosotis palustris) should decorate any 
object erected to Ipye and friendship, and should also be planted 
by the sides of running brooks. The heartsease (Vio\& tricolor) 
belongs also to love. 

The hyacinth (/fyacinthus orientahs; siiouia De planted 
round the temples of Apollo and Ceres; it was also used to 
decorate graves. 

The poet’s narcissus (A’arcissus poeticus) was dedicated to 
(-cres, Proserpine, and the Eumenides. 

Tfie safflower (Carthanius tinctorius) belonged to Ceres and 
the Eumenides. 

The sword lily (Gladiolus) was the symbol of elbquence, and 
should be seen around the temple of Mercury. 

The anemone and the everlasting (Gnaphalium iStce'chas) were 
dedicated to Juno. It is said by the poets, that Prometheus 
brought fire from heaven in the, hollow stalks of the fennel 
(i^erula communis). 

The French marigold (7Yige/es er6cta) and the chrysan¬ 
themum are planted on graves in many parts of Europe. The 
amaranthus was also dedicated to sorrow. The asphodel, which 
was sacred to Proserpine, belongs also to those of a sorrowful 
character. 

The mallow was sacred to Osiris. 

The opium poppy (/-'apaver sornniferum) was dedicated to 
Ceres and to Juno, as the protectress of wedcled fruitfulness. It 
wft‘: also the symbol of sleep, and was tfierefore also dedicated 
(n .Morpheus. 

Tlie Indian lotus flower {Neltimbium speciosum) was the af- 
trinute of Ceres, of Isis, and of fruitfulness. * 

Tlic bean (J’icia J'Viba) was the symbol of d alh. 

The flax (/anum usitatissimu.n) was sacred to Isis. 

./fciinthus mollis lias, for more llum 20(i0 years, been the 
ornament of the Corinthian capital; and, according to tradition, 
from the following circumstance:— 

A yoi/hg girl died in Corinth who was very much beloved by 
hei; nurse. This tendfer and affeslionate woman ^visited the 
grave of her young charge, and set on it a basket filled with 
small dishes and vases, and othertplaythings, which were highly 
valued by the deceased, and then covered the whole with a brick. 
There happened to be an acanthus close by this basket, which 
grew, up by degrees among its wicker-work, till it reached the 
brick, where the leaves were forced to bend and hang downdn 
the most agreeable forms. The Corinthian statuary and ar- 
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chitedt Callimachus, who lived 540 years before‘ Christ, dis¬ 
covered this harmonious'assemblage of nature and art, and from 
it formed the Corinthian capital, the most perfect style in archi- 
teclwre,' which unites in itself all that the purest taste in 
splendour and perfect beauty could invent in this kind of art. 

Henbane (/ifyoscyamus niger), the Potentjlla reptans, iPortu- 
laca oleracea, and the grasses, wei-e dedicated to Mercury. 

Corn was dedicated to Isis; and the maiden’s hair fern 
(yfdiantum Capilliis VeneHs) to Pluto. 

./uniperus communis and the i^hamnus catharticus were sacred 
to the E.U men ides, or Furies. 

The garlick.(.^i'llium Porrum) was sacret} to the Lares, or 
household gods. 

The following eight divinities piotected gardens : — 

Ceres; Venus; Pomona; Flora; Feronia, nymph of the 
woods and groves; Priapus; Vertumnus; and Pales, protectress 
of the flocks. 


VI. 

Among the higher architectural objects and decorations, the 
garden should also include: 

1. Egyptian obelisks. These were usually ornamented with 
hieroglyphics and other symbolical figures, and were used as 
sundials. These obelisks have a very good effect in a garden, 
particularly when they are erected on gentle declivities, or on 
islands, or the banksj of lakes, in which their image is reflected. 
The height was generally nine or ten times the breadth of the 
base, and the column decreased upwards to about the half, or 
rather less than tl^e half of the breadth of the base at the top, 
where it terminated hi an obtuse point formed by four flat 
sloping surfaces. These obelisks can also be ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, which transmit noble actions to future generations; 
they should also be decorated with the likenesses of celebrated 
persons. 

'2. The Egyptian pyramids were called by Pliny “ proofs of 
the folly of despotism,” •be6ause more than a hundred thousand 
men w,ere said to have been employed for twenty years in the 
erection of one. These edifices were, therefore, only remarkable 
on account of their enormous size and great durabilib*. Some 
of them were 682 Tt. in breadth, and 625 ft. in height. If py¬ 
ramids, therefore, are to be erected in a garden, itns natural to 
suppose that they must be on a very diminished scale; but such 
an imitation would only be laughable, and it would be much 
better not to make the. attempt. 

1 S.^iPillars are much more desirable as ornaments for a gufdetj, 
atjd they serve as historical monuments of great events and ac¬ 
tions, which are thus handed down to future generations; such, 
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for example as the Pillar of Trajan, and that of Antonnfus, at 
Rome, and, in'modern times, the Pilljw in London, which was 
erected in 1G66, in commemoration of the great,fire in that city. 

Such pillars are often erected to the memory of excellent 
sovereigns, to heroes, and talented statesn^n, who were repre¬ 
sented either on horseback, or in a standing position at the top 
of the column. They are often built hollow, with a winding 
stair inside, which conducts to a balcxiny at the summit, from 
which a fine view is obtained, sucli'as the minarets on the 
mosque in the gardens at Schwetzingen. Such pillars should 
always be more than 10 ft. in diameter (including tho square 
stones of which the pillar is composed), so that tl^: winding stair 
may be ascended with ease. 

There are a great many oUier symbolical pillars of different 
forms and intentions, which are more fully treated o^ in the 
works of Vignol von Daviler, Durand, and many*other archi¬ 
tectural writings. 

Termes also, and obtuse pillars, should support the busts of 
celebrated men, and the garden should likewise be ornamented 
by urns in the beautiful^ forms of antiquity, placed in suitable 
situations for them. 

5. The modern garden .does not require so many single 
statues as the ancient geometric garden, where the end of every 
avenue, every niche, the centre of every scpiarc or circular form, 
or piece of water, had a figure of some kind or another, without 
particular attention to their execution as works of art, because 
they were obliged to have so many. Pan reposing on a rock by 
a brook in a forest, playing on his seven-reeded pipe; a nymph 
bathing in a stream under an overhanging rock, situated in a 
recluse and lonely thicket; a faun espied by a nymph ; all these 
might certainly be place<l in the garden: but all other figures 
should be either in temples or in other buildings, particuiarlj^ 
when they are valuable as works of art; anc^no statue shquld 
be permitted in the modern garden without the situation in 
which it is placed be particularly adapted for its chai acter, dfid 
the statue itself remarkable for its benuty, which, from the small 
number required, is not so difficult of attainment as forjmerly, 
when so many were in use. 

^ Guiiden structures should not be limited to the antique 
Greek aiw Roman temples already ijpentioncd; they should also 
incUbde buildings in the modern style of arcRiteclure, when 
these are in pure and good tastesuch as a beautiful triumphal 
arch as an entrance; and its decorations and allegories should 
not be those of Pallas, but of Flora and piana. . 

7. A beautiful rustic house, in which the proprietor can live 
dbring the finest months of the year in the enjoyment of natuce. 
is a striking ornament in a garden, particularly when it is of a 
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beautirul form, and commands a fine prospect, and if. at the same 
time protected fiomiiigh winds, and faces the risioff sun. 

8.. Besides these, the garden ought also to inaude smaller 
buildings which have an object in view, and in which a Small 
circle of friends cag assemble and amuse themselves. Such 
buildings may be dedicated to Virtue, Friendship, Fidelity, and 
Solitude, or to persons who were dear to us ; and they should 
be decorated with delineations of remarkable events, or with 
poetry, busts, and inscriptions, &c. To these should also be 
added, ornamented seats for repose, houses containing baths, 
the best examples of which may be seen in the* gardens of 
Schwetzingen aviaries; beautifully constructed menageries; 
greenhouses; and pretty little farm and other rural buildings, 
which, however, should not bear the stamp of poverty by 
having straw roofs, and similar marks of indigence. Why 
should the landscape-gardener (whose particular desire is to 
make every thing look beautiful) select, and imitate the rustic 
buildings of the poorest classes with straw roofs ? The rural 
structures alluded to, and which are found in gardens almost 
everywhere, should be introduced but sparingly, if it is in¬ 
tended that such scenes are to be in good taste, and in the best 
style of the art. 

9. Ruins, also, have a good effect when erected in situations 
that seem natural fur them, but it is very difficult to give them 
such an appearance as to induce the belief that they exhibit the 
effects of time, and are not the work of art or any great revolu¬ 
tion. Buildings often become ruins from the effects of fire and 
war, but such are not included here, and ought not to be imi¬ 
tated in art. 

In constructing'rui.is, stone should be used which has the 
appearance of being decayed by time, such as tufa (Tuffstein). 
The walls should be of a proper strength and thickness, with 
cracks of a suitaR'e depth, and other signs of age and destructi- 
bility expressed on them; and it should be evident from the 
re.uains of such ancient structures, what their original intentions 
were; and even the manner in which they were constructed 
should be somewhat guessed at from their appearance. The 
parts that are thrown down should lie in places where they 
undoubtedly would have lain from natural circumstaji'ces; .and 
the places where they fell from should have the appearance as 
if they had once been there. 

Fragments of ruins ought pot, therefore, to be strewn anout 
by chance, and care should be taken that parts of other kinds of 
ruins may not be plated near them, such as cornices, columns, 
chapiiters, &c.; because it would soon be discovered that such a 
heterogeneous mass never belonged to the constructed ruin: anfl, 
in order to give as much of an appearance of truth ns possible to 
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the artificial ruin, it should be constructed on a fixed plafi, and 
the part which is supposed to have become ruinous from the 
destruction qf time, such as parts of walls, arches, domes, &c., 
should be only partially constructed, so that £hey need' not be 
thrown down, as these places can be easily omitted in building; 
whereas, when it is all, equally built up, and the appearance of 
ruins effected by the use of instruments, the whole building 
receives too great a shock, and the ruiq itself becomes dangerous. 
A cupola, which is intended to be onl^^ the half of the height in 
the drawing, and a wall in a state of decay, or one in which two 
thirds of its former height is wished to be shown, should.be built 
in this manner. When portions of the cornicesi,of a pediment, 
or the facings of a window, are watited, they need not be put up 
and then thrown down again, but thrown in where they would 
have lain according to the laws of gravity. 

After the whole ruin is erected, every particular ^^art, such as 
the cornices, &c., which forms too sharp a profile, and others 
again which look too new, should be knocked oft' with an iron 
mallet, according to tin; judgment of the artist, so as to give an 
appearance of the effect of time. These fractures being pro¬ 
duced by a blow, and therefore the work of chance, approach 
much nearer to nature than those which are formed by the art 
of the stone-mason, and which, indeed, being so much the work 
of art, do not deceive, as they deviate too much from nature anc' 
the truth. 

The artist should also be as well acquainted with the manner 
and spot in which time carries on the work* of destruction, and 
the places in which it is most visible, as with the romantic effect 
which the breaches and fractures of his ruinous structure are to 
produce at a certain distance. W’hen we are near, we often 
think the destruction has been committed with too bold a hand, 
while, at the same time, when contemplated at ji proper point of 
distance, it seems to shrink into nothing, «ind has no effect 
whatever. I was fully convinced of this in constructing the 
ruins in the gardens at Schwetzingen, and particularly the tewi^le 
of Mercury, the building of which* was particularly under my 
own di'^ections. Those breaches or ruins which have been 
effecte<l by the use of the mallet should be sprinkled over, as if 
by^hano^, with a colour resembling that of the other part of 
the buildiffg, so as to ^‘ve it a toqp of anti(]uity, and bring it 
intfi harmony with the other parts of the ruin. 

10. The situation of the ruins ^lould generally be in a distant 
part of the park, and particularly on elevated spots, where nature 
displays her most grave and solemn character; where loneliness 
and awful stiijness reign, where the unseen iEolian harp is heard, 
v^here the dark thicket in inseparable masses becomes almost 
impassable,- and where the ancient maple and the oak proudly 
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raise flieir heads among the mossy walls, and make .known their 
antiquity. Such melancholy remains of past a^es may very 
suitably be erected in such situations, and the illusion thereby 
will ^e much greater. 

11. Broad, frequented, and beautifully formed paths should 
not lead to ruins, because they would be in contradiction with 
the uninhabited and long deserte8 structures. Traces of carriage 
roads, and narrow footp^alhs winding about through thickets, 
which lead the traveller with difficulty to these venerable remains 
of antiquity, are much more suitable. 

12. Monuments erected to the memory of virtuous persons, or 
those who are dear to us, may form an ornament of the garden, 
and awaken in us the most lively recollections; but I am not of 
opinion that gardens ought to be the actual place 6f burial, 
althougli many examples can be given of persons being buried 
there. The peculiar intention of a garden is rather that it should 
enliven and amuse us, than disturb and distress us by the 
transience and destructibility of all that is temporal. 

The amiable Countess Louisa von Erbach (born Princess of 
Leiningen), the ornament of her sex both in mind and person, 
died in the year 1785, far from her paternal home. Her now 
deceased father, the worthy German Prince of Leiningen Tiirk- 
heim, who loved the deceased with the greatest tenderness, had 
a monument erected in his garden at Tiirkheim in memory of 
her imperishable virtues and affectionate memory. It consisted 
of two sorrowful females in the greatest affiiction carrying an urn 
on a bier, which seemed to contain the beloved remains of the 
deceased, back to her fitther in his garden at Turkheim. A pall 
covers the bier and part of the urn, as far as where the name of 
Louisa is engraved, after which is the following inscription: — 
“ Stop here maidens, set down the urn, that it may receive the 
lamentations of the deceased’s father in the sacred grove.” * 
A rock is situated m one side overshadowed by a weeping willow, 
ready to receive the urn, and a sacred grove of slender poplars 
ve”:: the whole in a solemn shade. Such was this monument, 
which is said to have been destroyed during the French re¬ 
volution. < 

A inere simple urn, by the side of a murmuring brook, over¬ 
shadowed by a weeping willow, and sacred to the memory of a 
friend or a faithful spouse, whose ashes repose at a distance, is also 
very suitable, ds we can here lament the irreparable loss with 
that tender, noble, and spiritual feeling of love and friendship, 
without these being embittered by sensations of' a coarser and 
more unpleasant kind, from the presence of the corruptible 
renthins. 


If I am not mistaken, this inscription is by Gothe. 
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VII. Bridget in Chardtni, 

1. Bridges in gardens are very omamentaJ, and capd^ of 
producing a great deal of effect, wnen beautiful fi>rnis are cbiteer, 
and the whole constructed according (o the scientific ru||rs of 
art. These bridges inaj be of stone, iron, pr wood; only, when 
of the latter material, the piers should always be of stone, so 
that when the bridge is so much out (/ upair that a new one is 
required in its place, it may be erected on the same piers, by 
which • means tffe plants on the banks of the stream remain 
uninjured, and the communication across is sooner rendered 
available. 

2. I cannot omit mentioning here what are called rustic 
bridges and rustic seats, which are formed of the natural 
branches of trees fastened together, and with the moss* grown 
over the bark, so very frequently seen in gardens. Such bridges 
have no claims as works of art; they are not durable, but even 
dangerous; and their appearance is poor and miserable. The 
same may be said of the dirty garden seats of a similar struc¬ 
ture, oil which the clothes cling to the dry rough branches, and 
get torn and dirtied. 

Besides these playthings, there are many others which offend 
good taste quite as much as rustic-work, and which cannot be 
admitted under the name of art in the natural garden. I will 
give but a few examples of these, which I have seen myself in 
different gardens; but the respect I have -for the proprietors 
prevents me giving the names. 

In a hollow withered stem of an oak stands a hermit, cut out 
in wood, reading the bible; you are desired- to open a small 
door in the tree, upon doing which, you receive a blow on 
the head from the hermit’s bible ! Not far off sits Diogenes in a, 
tub! In another part, a kind of artificial arch is- seen, the 
interior of which is painted over with vines, and called a grotto ! 
You are invited to come in as if to enjoy a fine prospect, andjo 
sit down on a chair furnished with a thick cushion. The moment 
you sit down, the distressed cries of a -cat are beard, as if you 
had crushed it under the cushion, which causes you to start up 
again immediately: this witty invention is truly laughable. 

In anot%[^r garden a tower is shown dedicated to Lady Marl- 
borcugh. A winding staircase leadif to the statjie of the lady 
clothed in mourning, who is looking through a telescope at a 
page who seems to be coming over a distant hill on horseback, 
and on the telescope are these words: “ Ah ! Je vois venir le 
page ! ” * The rope which raises and lets fall the trapdoormf . 

* “ Ah! I see the page coming! ” 

1841.—XI. 3d Ser. 
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the tcftver passes over the open and very colossal fan of my lady. 
(A very refined'idea !) On the wall in the intericft- of this tower 
is written a portion of the well known song, “ Marlborough s’en 
va en guerre,” 8tc., over every step, so that it may be sung while 
ascending. 

The hermitage was also introduced in Uke manner in numerous 
gardens, because it was thought by many that an English 
garden could not be without a hermitage, or a place that bore 
that name. May the ^oung landscape-gardener, however, 
abstain from mimicking such childish follies, and bear in mind 
that the, gardens of England have not such absurdities ! 

In erecting a'ld arranging these <liffercnt kinds of structures, 
the greatest care must be taken that they are not all seen at 
once from any point of view. Where the temple of Love stands 
on the summit of a beautiful declivity surrounded by rose trees, 
there should 4)e no temple of any other divinity seen from it, nor 
any structure in any other style of architecture, no Gothic resi¬ 
dence, nor monument of sorrow. Bridges may be an exception, 
because these only belong to roads and rivers, and have no 
general connexion with the other structures. These different 
kinds of styles would be tjuite in opposition one with another, 
and could never be brought into one harmonious whole; and 
the more so, as each structure should have a scenery adapted to 
its style of architecture. These new and unexpected objects, 
also, strike the traveller with agreeable surprise, and his enjoy¬ 
ment by that means is increased and exalted. 

VIII. The first Proceedings on the Sjmt which is to form the Xaturul irarden. 

1. When a natwal warden is to be formed, the first thing 
reijuisite for the lancfscape-gardener is, to make himself tho¬ 
roughly acquainted with the spot and the surrounding scenery. 
He liiust carefully examine, study, and contemjilate all that 
nature has produced within or beyond this space for the garden, 
S 0 . 8 S to judge whether he can with propriety take advantage of 
any; because, by doing thi^ originality, truth, time, and enjoy¬ 
ment are not only obtained, but the expenditure is greatly 
diminished. He should also avoid, as much as possible, the 
too precipitate destruction and felling of trees; he should rather 
bring them into connexion with natural scenes, or wiju those of 
his own creation. Water isUie life and soul of a natural garden; 
he should, therefore, do all in his power to produce such an 
ornament. Nature gives us litkes, ponds, and rivers j she sends 
forth springs, and produces waterfalls: the landscape-gardener 
shopld do the same, if he possibly can. Where nature has 
given him springs, he should unite them to form'lakes, ponds, 
qr rivers, of turn them into waterfalls. When he has a flat 
surface to work upon, he should raise little elevations, like small 
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liills, the soil necessary for which purpose should be obtained 
by excavating lakes, ponds, or rivers;‘and, while his imagina¬ 
tion is occupied with the present and future pictbre of bis own 
creation, a very complete survey ought to be made of the \^olp 
place, not omitting whatever has been effected by nature or art. 

2. The fundamental lines of the new garden should then be ^ 
put on the plan, an'd be kept in character with the spot itself 
and with the surrounding scenery, amjjtrue to the aesthetic rules 
of composition. The artist must bear in mind what his present 
operations will effect after a lapse of several years; because, 
without taking this into consideration, the garden wofild only 
be the work of chance, and not one producetP by the funda¬ 
mental principles of art. He should klso bear in mind that the 
first forms which nature or his imagination have impressed 
upon his heart are generally the best to abide by when altera¬ 
tions arc necessary; at least I have always found fhis to be the 
case from my own experience: and he should finally contem¬ 
plate his composition from every point of view, to see what 
effect is produced. It is much more difficult to form a picture 
in a garden itself, than to make one on the canvass, because the 
latter is only contemplated from one jioint of view. Of all 
things, the landscape-gardener must not ibrget to take advan¬ 
tage of the external natural beauties, which he must take in 
when they suit his picture by means of ha-has ; “ you must call 
in the country,” says Pope. 

3. There are, however, cases in which a working plan for the 
grounds cannot be acted upon; such as a spot selected for a 
garden, already furnished by nature with beautiful hills and 
valleys, fine w'oods, rocks, rivers, lakes, and waterfalls. In such 
cases the artist has only to follow up and assist nature, taking 
care to retain as much as possible all the natural beauties; andj 
when these are too far separated, he must bring them Closer 
together, still retaining the character of a natSral picture. Jle 
must, therefore, remove the less beautiful from that which is 
superior, and make it predominate in the nurest and most agree¬ 
able romantic forms. 

When any part of the ground has been disfigured, «ither by 
the hand of nian or any other circumstance, he must endeavour 
to itstordliit to its original line of beauty; and, when a natural 
woctfl is either too uniforfn or not romantic, Ife njust pnrich and 
beautify it by new plantations, and in every respect make it 
accord with the character of the n«tural garden. When rocks, 
waterfalls, springs, or rivers, are concealed from view by bushes, 
he must, by a prudent and judicious removal, bring them f«r- 
w;jrd in the landscape, without at the same time destroying, or 
even lessening, that secret and lonely character which surrounds^ 
these objects in nature. 
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■WJhen a locality is chosen for a garden, wlH<;h*has already 
ueautiAil woods and grotips of trees, and even single specimens, 
they must, if possible, be retained, and united in the forms of 
j^he 'new garden. In cases wliere a fine wood happens to be in 
a spot that is totally inconsistent with all the forms of the new 
garden, where it entirely shuts out fine views, or of itself forms 
no attractive feature in the landscape, the question should be 
asked. How can art find'^^its way here without condemning the 
whole wood to the axe ? In the first case mentioned, art must 
give a new outline to the wood by a partial removal, or addition 
by planiing; in the second, atteippts should be made by felling 
badly grown trees and shrubs, and lopping off branches, to 
obtain distant prospects, (rhich would also be objects of surprise 
and astonishment; and, in the last case, a romantic outline 
should 4)6 given to the wood by a new plantation here and there 
round its edge. Unsightly shrubs or diseased trees ought 
never to be spared. The course of roads and paths can only 
be studied in nature herself, and it is only from her that the 
landscape-gardener can learn how to make a road wind beauti¬ 
fully and agreeably up a hill, and down again to the valley (but 
more shall be said of this in another place). The artist should 
never make a plan for a garden in a neighbourhood with which 
he is not well acquainted, or which he has not seen ; or, if he 
does so, he will commit faults for which he will never be for¬ 
given. He should, also, not trust the execution of his plan to 
men who do not understand the subject. There are many 
places laid out from my plans which, in consequence of this 
error, have not the least resemblance to the original, and which 
I did not know again myself, and, alas ! was obliged to get 
altered. The beauty of a natural garden depends as much on 
the execution of ,the plan, as on the invention of the plan 
itself. 

IX. Ob Staking ont and 'fracing on the Ground the Forme and Outlines of 

-nthe Natural Garden, with refereiwe to Churaeter, Effect, and Beauty. 

1. After the precediftg'knowledge of the locality has been 
obtained,* and sketches of it made when necessary, the land¬ 
scape-gardener is now ready to draw and stake out on the spot 
itself the actual outlines aiul forms which he had pro'fucted, and 
to put the commencement of the work in operation. ' It is true, 
that all the forms in nature cannot be inechanicaily delineated 
and staked out, because they would be stiff, and have no 
resemblance to nature; such,Tor example, as hills which de- 
ricend by degrees in gently waving lines, and unite unperceived 
their convex forms with the concave formations>of the valley; 
these imperceptible lines of separation in both forms, this gentle 
transition of the hill ^to the valley, cannot be defined by staking 
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out, because the great danger would be incurred ot producing 
an artificial transition, instead of one thSt is natural. 

2. In staking out hills and valleys, therefore, the whole art 
consists in setting up single stakes to designate the place of^ th« 
former and its most elevated point; and to mark out the form 
of the latter and the cefltre by poles. Many profiles of hills, as 
well as valleys, on a large scale, can be formed from the pre¬ 
ceding observations, and the essential /orms and depths of the 
concave lines of the valley in as natural a manner as possible, 
and without both declivities being exactly the same. 

Those points, also, which the concave lines of the valley show 
in the section, should be ascertained by the water-level, and 
marked with pegs. Such geometrical operations are neces¬ 
sary, as they point out to the mechanical labourer where, and 
how deep, the earth ought to be excavated, so as not tfl occa¬ 
sion unnecessary labour and expense: but, in this, and also in 
effecting the formation of the hill and valley, the practised eye 
of the landscape-gardener, and the feeling for what is beautiful 
in nature, will be foutid to be the best guides. 

3. In staking out the outlines of the woods, thickets, and 
groups, tlie practice is very different. Tfaese must be performed 
with the tracing-staff and with a bold hand, not minutely, but 
only those principal large powerful outlines, which are capable 
of producing the greatest effect, and which cannot be expected 
from many small bends and turns. Such forest boundary lines 
should often project in bold masses of wood, and they should 
then recede in like manner, but without the repetition being the 
same. 

We often observe on the outskirts of tjie natural wood very 
considerable spaces quite void of trees, and running back into 
the very depths of the forest, so that they become quite losJ^ 
to the eye. These recesses are always covered with the richest 
green carpet of turf; and these, in the secret darkness of the 
forest, are of equal importance in producing an excr.e diqadv 
agreeable effect, whether in the general landscape, or-Ln the art 
of gardening. The side of the forest, the farthest from the sun 
casts a powerful shade, which has a fine effect in the lafidscape; 
the other side, on the contrary, is in a full splendour of light; 
and,* at laS^ both are lost in a solemn darkness. 

4. When, therefore, a’wood in a gfcrden has similas bold and 
expressive ou\lines; when light and shade are picturesquely 
distributed over it; when the for^ of the foreground, and also 
that of the background, are beautiful, and clearly and dis¬ 
tinctly separated from each other; whtn the foreign aftd 
native. trees are mixed together in proud masses, and har¬ 
moniously grouped; when novelty of colour and form are every*-, 
where apparent, and not to be seen in the natural landscape, 
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then,the art of gardening triumphs, having not only made 
a faithful imitation of ndture, but (although, it is true, with the 
help of her own treasures from other parts of the world) en- 
tichbd and beautified, and even transformed, the whole into a 
garden itself. 

5. On similar outlines made by the tracing-staff, whether for 
the form of the wood or groups, stakes should be fixed 20 ft., 
.soft., and 50ft. apart. '^Whenjthis is done, the line made by 
the tracing-staff must be carefully effaced, and it ought not to be 
touched again eitiicr with the hoe or in any other way, as 
is usually the case*, with the intention of producing openings in 
the outskirts of the plantation. Nature exhibits no such sharp 
and manifest lines in the contour of the forest, but rather a 
continuation of forms and objects that present no decided line 
or figusre. 

6. If so decided a line were effected even by the most skilful 
landscape-gardener, and trees regularly planted on it, it could 
never be put in competition with the invisible line formed by 
nature round the outskirts of the forest. The numerous retreat¬ 
ing and projecting points which nature continually displays in 
the great outline of the forest should be, in a great measure, 
left to chance, and effected in the following manner. 

7. The workmen are distributed among the stakes, which 
(after the line made by the tracing-staff has been effaced) only 
serve to show the grand and principal characteristic features; 
and it is by these tliat the first gaps in the outline of the forest 
should be formed among the trees, so as to appear as if they 
had occurred by chance; and in this way all the small projecting 
and 3'etreating points of the natural forest are the best iirutated. 
In places, however, vvhere by accident a straight line has been 
formed, or where the outline does not assume an aesthetic cha¬ 
racter, the defect can be remedied by forming new openings, 
and by effacing others which are already made. 

8. It may be seen further from this, that the forest should 
never be surrounded by a soft wavy-formed outline. In nature, 
as has already been statfech 'it presents a very different character. 
It consists of many bold, obtuse, sharp, deep, and gently 
receding and projecting irregularities; and it is only by such 

It must'here,' however, be remembered, that, in digging found buslibs or 
groups (which is uuavoidabic during the first few years, in order to destroy 
weeds and promote'tlie growth oithe trees), ugly stiff'outlines, which are 
quite intolerable, are frequently forfhed by the workmen, and by the sharp 
ancj abrupt manner of cqtting the turf round the groups and plantations. 
The,turf) on the contrary, instead of being trimly cut, should lose itself unseen 
among the bushes ; and neither plantations nor groups shoul'd have the turf in 
defined forms round them, unless you wish to act contrary to the law of 
nature. 
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an imitation that we can approach nature, and produde that 
romantic effect of light and shade which she displays. If the 
outline of a natural forest is examined, no peculiar and studied 
form will be found, because such is not the case in nature. 
Therefore, when trees or shrubs are planted on a line made by tfie 
tracing-staff, however natural they may appear to be, they cannot 
be said to belong to the natural,outline of the forest, but entirely 
to that of art. 

9. When, however, all seems toniave been done that art 
could ellect, many places may be discovered on the outline of 
an extensive forest which are not sufficiently characteristic, and 
are void of romantic effect In such cases, the uniformity should 
be interrupted, by planting single trees or groups along part of 
the outskirts, or at a distance from it of 50, 100, or 200 feet 
Sometimes trees that have a light green colour are selected for 
this purpose, as they stand out more distinctly from the forest 
behind. 

But, as all objects are clearer and more distinct the nearer 
they are to tiie eye, the same kind of trees as those of the wood 
behind might be used in the manner above described; and the 
more so, as they are much more natural than the other kind of 
trees, and unite in producing a more romantic unison. There 
are cases, however, in which trees of lighter tints than those in 
the wood behind are very much to be preferred; such as when 
the background of a wood consists of dark alders, which are not 
only monotonous in their colour, but have a gloomy and melan¬ 
choly exproision. 

However unimportant the outline of the forest may appear to 
those who are deficient in knowledge, or wjio have not a true 
feeling for the beauties of nature, it will ajijiear important to those 
who are more intimately acquainted with living nature, arid with 
the different shades of character she assumes. 

10. I must here make the following observations on the wavy 
line, or line of beauty, which is so often seen in nature: — 

This line is but too little known by a great many-yriWng 
gardeners, and is therefore considered as not being f^ry difficult 
to imitate. It is true, that if such*lines were formed of pure 
geometric circles, and put together like the Latin S, there 
wo«dd n(it be much art in such an imitation: but nature has 
nothing t(5 do with such an arranggment, sl»e makes use of no 
geometric circles; none of her wavy lines, whi^h are repeated 
ad inJtnitwH, are the same; they have always a different ex¬ 
pression in every scene, every form and feature appears new, 
so that no leaf or grain of sand rescipbles another. E>jery 
single object.in the whole creation is defined by a wavy line, a 
Ime m acute angles, one that is almost straight, one that 
terminates in a point, or even one that is crooked; therefore, 

N N 4 
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every'object has a different form, but all is beeutiful in so 
much diversity.' Who ris not, therefore, easily Convinced, that 
it is extremely difficult to imitate nature in ail her endless out¬ 
lines and forms ? 

11. In staking out the grove, it should be borne in mind, 
that the single groups and trees along the sides of the paths, or 
those that form the foreground of the picture, should never 
form a straight line; that the trees in the grove stand so far 
from each other, that the Inost of them, at least, may have room 
to display their heads; that they siiould sometimes be quite close 
togetheu.; and that the trees in the grove, although they stand 
separate, and admit of views between, shopld form separate 
scenes of themselves. When this is not attended to, when the 
trees are at irregular distances, but always appear at the same 
distance from eacli other, then the grove is no longer a natural 
one; because, even in groves, nature disposes of her trees in 
groups and masses true to her laws, more of which shall be 
said in another place. 

(To be continued,) 


Art. IV. On the Thinning of Forest Trees, By Gavin Ckee, 
Nurseryman and Forest Pruner, Biggar. 

The thinning of plantations is a branch of arboriculture of the 
highest importance. _ It may be thought superfluous to enlarge 
on a subject which' has employed the attention of so many 
'eminent rural and political economists; but, be it known that 
many authors, and these men of eminence too, have published 
systems not at all lieneficial in their practical application. Pro¬ 
posals are often made, and results stated, without, we fear, 
sufficient evidence of their accuracy. Planters, of course, adopt 
the plans most agreeable to their different tastes; and thus so 
many various schemes, with regard to the distance of trees, and 
tht-iv/'de of thinning, are in operation, that it is imimssible to 
reduce these plans to anjf p^veu standard. 

My design, at present,^ is to explain, by the assistance of 
a table, a system of thinning trees, which I have found to be 
highly successful, after many years of experimental observation 
of it. The first point to b^ considered is, the distance at which 
trees may Be planted from each other, taking into'account the 
height to which they may be expected to attain. Next, I shall 
take the thinning of twenty-five trees, and detail the different 
heights at which these thinnings should take place. 

llie distance at which trees should be planted from each 
other cannot, in practice, be reduced to mathematical correct¬ 
ness; yet it is possible to make a very near approximation* to 
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the most pi’oper distance, making allowances for variation of 
soil, degrees of latitude, and altitude^ From' observatiofis and 
experiments I have made, 1 will lay down such.general rules as 
shall enable planters to see the impropriety of Invariably plant¬ 
ing at the same distance in all situations, from the level of Che 
sea up to altitudes of 1800 ft. Trees on land, at the sea’s 
level, will attain to above 100 ft. in height, in the same time 
which is required to make them reach 30 ft. at an altitude of 
1800 ft. This fact is demonstrative <)f the impropriety of plant¬ 
ing trees at the same distance in different soils and climates. 
The distance ought to be regulated, likewise, by tjie height 
which the tree njay be supposed to attain. Ayiien a plantation 
is resolved on, it may be necessary, or, at least, profitable, to 
examine the nearest plantation (if any Be near) in an advanced 
state, and from it to judge of the probable height or heights the 
intended plantation may ultimately arrive at. Suppose the cal¬ 
culations regarding height to be 57 ft., 67 ft., and 85 ft., these 
three numbers are marked in the fourth division and third 
column of the accompanying table (p. 553.); and on the same 
lines, to the left hand, in the first column and first division, 2 ft. 
6 in. is marked as a suitable distance for the first height, 3 ft. for 
the second, and 4 ft. for the third : and, in the same manner, the 
table may be consulted to ascertain the distance at which trees 
of any given height may be planted from each other. 

Trees may be well planted, however, and yet be rendered 
comparatively valueless from the want_ of thinning. Many 
mixed woods and plantations may be seen in which the firs, not 
exceeding forty years old, have almost died out, and the deci¬ 
duous trees are often mere poles. By management such as this 
displays, the proprietor renounces immense gain, and the coun¬ 
try is disgraced. It is no less surprising than true, however, 
that such imperfect growth occurs in trees under the guidance 
of men who are reputed to be skilled in^tthe management of 
woods. The most superficial observer must have remarked the 
comparative slenderness of all plants or trees crowdg{i.iieg'ether, 
and the superior strength of those sufficiently distSnt from each 
other; though trees crowded together in plantations suffer more, 
at first, from the deficiency of carbonitf acid and oxygen (both 
ef whijfh are required for respiration) than from a deficiency of 
nutriment from the roots. Trees^ howeven^ as is fully apparent,, 
are a part«of the vegetable creation that can dnly be brought to 
the greatest perfection by regular and sufficient support from 
the soil and atmosphere; and, as they advance in height, it is 
necessary to give them additional support, that they may in- 
:rease proportionally in circumference. This can only be effected 
by ‘taking part of the trees out; which operation, at the rame 
time, prevents in a great measure the occurrence of disease,’and 
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infection, if disease should occur. When kept at negular and 
sufficient distances, corresponding to their height, by stated 
thinning, the trees are strengthened by the sun’s rays, air, and 
motion ; and all alpine plants, and such as are exposed to fre¬ 
quent agitation from the wind, have a firmer hold of the soil, 
and live longer, than those which grow in crowded planta¬ 
tions. 

Tile table of distances, applies equally to the thinning of 
woods. It is divided into four divisions, and each division into 
three columns. The first column in each division is tiie distance 
in planting; the second the number of trees per acre; tlie third 
the height in feet and inches at which the different thinnings 
should take place. The trees at 2 ft. 6 in. distance, 6969 jier 
acre : thinning to coimflence when these are 9 ft. 6 in. in height, 
according to the first column in the second division. Trees 
at 5 ft., 1742 per acre: second thinning should commence when 
16 ft. 2 in. in height. Trees at 10ft., 435 per acre: third thin¬ 
ning should commence when 30 ft. 4 in. in height. Trees at 
20 ft., 108 per acre: at this distance trees have sufficient room 
to attain to the height of 57 ft. 2 in. 

[In the Farmer's llcgister, published at Glasgow some years 
ago, is given an engraved illustration of Mr. Cree’s mode of 
planting and thinning trees; but, as we do not think it necessary 
to the understanding of Mr. Cree’s very plain and excellent di¬ 
rections, we have omitted it.] 

The theory adapted to the practical principles of thinning mixed 
woods and plantations is calculated to inches, and demonstrated 
on the same plan: if it makes the nearest possible approximation 
to practical correctness, it is all that can be expected. When 
trees are planted at 2 ft. 6 in. distance, and have risen to the 
average height of 9 ft., then each alternate tree of each alternate 
row, that is at the height or above the height of 9 ft., should be 
taken out: those bvlow this height may stand till they arrive 
at it. 

Wks”. any part of a plantation is much exposed to the wind, 

1 or 2 feet, o. thereabouts, should be taken oft the tops of the 
trees intended to be cut, this" being the most effectual way of re¬ 
taining the shelter, and’’protecting the others from the effect of 
high winds. 

Next season continue the thinning of the next altern&te rows 
on the same plafi; and the trees that had been left formerly 
from not being 9 ft. high, if no^ that height, may be taken out 
or shortened. The trees will now be (mostly) distant 5 ft. by 

2 ft. 6 in. 

, Thfee or four seasons afterwards the trees may be ^ 4 ft. high; 
then the alternate rows which have been thinned must have' 
those left on account of shortness either taken out or shortened. 
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duced,m the trunk of the tree; but Evelyn and jhi* followers 
would call them phylloniania which spent all the Joyce in the 
leaves, to the prejudice of the rest of the parts.” But I have no 
doubt; if these worthies were alive, and placed under Mr. CVee’s 
tuition, they would soon embrace his doctrines, and would not 
be long in publishing their recantation to tlie world. Dr. Liebig, 
In his Organic Chemistry, says: “ The power of absorbing nu¬ 
triment from the atmosphgre, with which the leaves of plants 
are endowed, being proportionate to the extent of their surface, 
every increase in the size and number of these parts is neces¬ 
sarily attended with an increase of nutritive power, and a con¬ 
sequent further developement of new leaves and branches.” But 
as every possessor of young plantations has not studied vege¬ 
table physiology, and as there are many methods of pruning 
forest trees before the public, and as some of them appear plau¬ 
sible enough uj^on paper, it is but right to give them a fair trial 
in practice. This Mr. Cree is willing to do, and invites his 
opponents to do the same. I intend to do it upon a small scale 
with a young plantation of oaks, and will endeavour to do justice 
to all parties, if I can understand their methods from the de¬ 
scriptions given in the works of those who have written on the 
subject. If this plan were adopted in various parts of the king¬ 
dom, in different soils and situations, it might soon be ascertained 
which is the best system of pruning, in order to produce the 
best timber. No doubt many obstacles will stand in the way of 
the working of such a. plan, the chief of these will be prejudice. 
It is no easy matter for some who have been accustomed to work 
to one plan, or perhaps no plan at all, to break through their 
ordinary routine of sawing and hacking. Every innovation is 
reckoned by them as newfangled nonsense; and an improved 
method of doing a thing is treated by them with scorn and 
neglect,'until it is forced by ocular demonstration upon their 
obtuse intellects. St would be desirable to see foresters and, 
forests keeping pace with the improvement of the times; and 
whate^'' V..’v be said respecting trees of other lands, may every 
lover of his colintry be cndl^ed to say — 

“ Who will, another tree may sing; 

Old England’s Oak for me.” 

West Plean, Oct. 4* 1841. 


Abt. VI. Botanical, Floricullural, and ArloricuUural Notices of 
the 'Kinds o/' Plants ne^ly introduced into British Gardens and 
Plantations, or which have been originated in them ; together with • 
aMitiorial Information respecting Plants (whether old or new) already 
in Cultivation: the wholn intended to serve as a perpetual Supplement 
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to the “.Encyclopedia of Plank,” the “ Horlus BritanrHcus,” th 
“Horlus 'Lignosus” and the “ Arbotetum el Fruticelum Britan 
nicum.” 

Curtis's Botanical Magazine ; in montiiiy numoers, eacn containing 
seven plates; Ss.6d. coloured, 3s. plain. Edited by Sir Wiliian 
Jackson Hooker, LL.D., &c., Professor of Botany in the Universit} 
of Glasgow. 

Edwards’s Botanical Register; in monthly numbers, new series, each 
containing six plates; 3s. 6d. col()jlircd, 3s. plain. Edited by 
Dr. Lindley, Professor of Botany in the University College, 
London. 

Maund's Botanic Garden, or Magazine of Hardy FlowerPlank cul¬ 
tivated in Grcht Britain; in monthly number?, each containing 
four coloured figures in one page ; large paper. Is. 6d. ; small, Is. 
Edited by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S. 

The Botanist ; in monthly numbers, each containing four plates, with 
two pages of letterpress; 8vo; large paper, 2s. 6tt.; small paper, 

Is. 6rf. Conducted by B. Maund, Esq., F.L.S., assisted by the 
llev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., F.L.S., &c.. Professor of Botany in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Paxton's Magazine of Botany, and Register of Flowering Plants ; 
in monthly numbers; large 8vo ; 2s. 6d. each. 

The Ladies’ Magazine of Gardening; in monthly numbers; 8vo, 
with coloured plates; Is.Gd each. Edited by Mrs. Loudon. 

'Ranunctddcea;. 

1<S2. .INEMO'Xn 

mantSiu Hurt, mountain ]£ or 1 jii P SwitserlaiHl IS'iO. D eo Hot. ganl. 7!l5. 
A pretty fittle plant, apparently a variety of the old A. PulmtUla (Pulsatilla 
vulgaris IF.). Imported by Messrs. Loddiges, (Hot. Gard., July.) 

Berbcridea;. , 

KH). nenBEHis . • 

CorUria Houle tanner’s * or i jn Y Nepal 1835. h co BoC reg. 1841, 4(5. 

This plant is di.stinguishcd from the other IVepal species by its red fruit; 
and also. Dr. Lindley tells us, “ from B. asiiitica it differs hi its finply veincil 
leaves, and larger flowers; from B. aristata in its nime lanceolate leaves, and 
shorter and less corymbose racemes; and from B. floribunda in its short ra¬ 
cemes, largo flowers, and much smaller foliage.” It is quite hardy and flowers 
in June. It may be increased by seeds, which it ripens freei} 5 r»i..,u which 
should be sown as soon as ripe ; or by layers, which arc years before 
they are fit to separate from the parent plant.” (Bot. Reg., Aug.) 

Violaridcco!, 

Spreng. {Prt{fpsior Sehwei&iery one of the authors of a Flora of Jiriangen.) • 
liauciflhit Martius few-flowcreil tt. O cu ^ ^ Braisil ... C oo Bot. reg. ]84l, 40. 

Si/non$/Me: (ilofsarrlicii paudifidrus l)cc. • 

•A stove shjrub, nearly allied to the violft, and requiring the. same trcatmeD*- 
“as ixoras and other plants of that description.” (Bet. Reg., July.) 

PiUaisforntxa;. 

MAUI.VNTHUS Lmi. (From Wuria, Mary, and finMos a flower j in honour of the Vii^in Mary.) 
ctcrflleo-iHiiict^tus Linky KbAXy el Otto bluo-spotted ^ t.J or 4 mr B Swan Riuer 1840. S 
Bjfnaiiymt: Campylanthi^ra Diegans liort. Ladies’ niag. of ganl. t. 7.; Bot. mag. .‘1893. ^ 

• A»very elegant twiner from the Swan River, which, when well grown, fs 
vciy ornamental. The best we have seen in flower was at HenderSgn’s 
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Nursery, Pine-i 4 )ple Place, Edgeware Road. (Ladies' Mag, of Qard., July ; 
and BoU Mag., Sept.) 


M«/»ace<e. 


fi023. srnA (Ahittilon) 

Bcdford/dna Hook. Duke of Bcdiovyi 2 or 15 &' Y.R Braall J838. C co Bot. mag. 389%. 


A small tree, a native of the Organ Mountains in Brazil, closely resembling 
Abutilon pieta, which is also called Slda by Sir W. J. Hooker. The present 
species requires a stove in Britain. (Bot. Mag., Sep*t.) • 


Oxatidea:. 

1414. (^XALIS . [38<)6. 

laii&ndra Groiatn downy-stamencd it A ot my Pk Mexico .1840. D co Bot. mag. 

Tliis very pretty species of f/xalis “ approaches most nearly to O. deea- 
phflla, or perhaps O. Hernandesii; it differs from these, however, in the 
entire leaflet, the number and appearance of the luurs on their surface, the 
number of the floweqy in the umbel, their colour, the spotting at the apex of 
the sepals, and in the unequal stamens.” Mr. J. M'Nub saw it in Berlin, cul¬ 
tivated as an edging to the walks; and it is there not above 9 in. high, though 
it reached 1 ft. 6 in. in Edinburgh. (Lot. Mag., Sept.) 

11901. fhittc^sa BoU Beg. 1811« 41. 


Riiteme. 

1152. BOnO'N/d 

triph^lla Sieb. three-leaved ja i_l pr 2 I'k New Holland 1840. 0 «.p Bot. reg. 1841,47. 
Syiutnymc: B. /cdilhlia Paxton. 


This plant, Dr. Bindley says, though called B. /cdiiolia in the nurseries, 
“has no resemblance to the true B. ledifoiia ; an old greenhouse shrub, with 
simple leaves, figured years ago in Ventenat’s Plants of Malmaison, under the 
name of Lasiopctalum Icdilulium.” The present species is a pretty little 
shrub, with an abundance of dark pink or rose-coloured flowers. It “ requires 
nearly the same treatment as the smaller kinds of Diosina; and, like most 
hard-wooded plants, should have a light sandy soil, which is rather poor.” (Bot. 
Beg., Sept.; and Paxl. Mag. of Bot,, .fitly.) 


Lrguminosef, 

1249. CALLI'STACHYS 

lineiiriii Benth. linear jm pr S o U Swan llivcr 1S38. C B.p Bot. nit^. ^82. 

Si/tion^me: C. sdrdida Grok. 

This species was received under the name of the Crimson Callistachys, but 
its blossoms are too few mid small to warrant the ex|)ectations raised of its 
beauty. It flowers in October. (Bot. Mag., July.) 

1943. BOSSIJEM tBot mag. 3895. 

tenaics51i(,(7ra5. sIciidcr-Btemmcd J: |_J or } mr Y Van Diemen’s Land 18.36. C. a.p 

A procumbent shrub, w’th long, slender, straggling branches, and a profusion 
of yellow flowers. (RoL il/(^.. Sept.) Dr. Lindley thinks this species “is too 
near B. cinerea.” (Bot. Beg., Oct.) 

distieba Lindl.^■'-rowed J» lJ pr 2 mr Y Swan River 1840. C s.p Bot. reg. 1841,55. 

“ A pretty little shrub,” raised from Swan River seed.s, imported by Captain 
Mangles. It has an erect habit, but its branches arc slender and weak, and 
covered with leaves in a two-ranked manner ; the latter arc ovate, obtuse, not 
at all hard, and scarcely half the length of the capillary flower-stalk”. The 
flowers are rather large for .the size of the plant, and showy.” (Bot. Beg., Oct.) 

1246- CHORO'ZEMA [‘•d.; Dot. mag. 3903. 

tpoctSbiie LlnSL ahowy £. lJ pr 2 my O.R Swan River 1840 S.C B.p.1 Bot. reg. 1841, 

A Swan River twining shrub, with long drooping racemes of orange-coloured 
flowers. It produces seeds in abundance, and cuttings strike readily in silver 
sand. Jt is, however, very liable to be attacked by the red spider. (Bot. 
Beg,, Aug.) In the Bot. Mag. the following observations are made on the 
derivation of the word Chorozema. “ De Tudls derives this word fjom 
cAorizs, to separate; because the fruit is distinctly separated into two equal 
parts. If Smith’s derivation be correct, in the ninth volume of the Tramac- 
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(ions of the Limuem Homely, the word ought to he Chorozema, with the e 
short: but Ld Bilhirdicrc expressly writes Chorizema; and SirTl. Smith 
hiiiisclf, in a subsequent publication, gives the preference to I)e Theis’s deriva¬ 
tion, though he tliiiiks it rather alludes to the free or sejiarated stSmens, than 
to the splitting of the fruit.” ( Hot. Mag,, Oct.) 


rreg. mi; a* 

IStO. C r.m itot. 


3523. CUA'NTHtlS 

cdnieus Lindl. flesh-colourud $_ \ _] or n ap. my Pk '.Philip’s Island 

Synonj/nie: Strd>lorhiza Kndl. 

This plant is evidently a species of (.llianthus, from which it differs princi¬ 
pally in the colour of its flowers, which arc pink in.stcad of scarlet. It grows 
best in a rich strong soil, in the free ground,^md only requires protection'^from 
frost. It is easily propagated by cuttings. (Jhl Jteg., Sept.) 


ISM. MlnBE'L7.4 
fiorlbOnda IJndl. 


tmag. of hot voK viil! p. 103. ' 
Swan Uiver C a.l.p Paxt. 


many.flowered H- uJ or U mr. ap P 

This is an evergreen plant, about 2 ft. high, loaded vvitl| rich purple flowers, 
which it retains during the whole of the months of March and April, when 
gay-flowering plants iii jiots are particularly desirable. Mag. of But,, 

.lune.) 

10627 5i)rci0$a Hot. Hcg, 1841, £8. 

“ There appears to be little difference between this and M. floribunda, except 
in the very short lucid retuse leaves, deefier flowers, and more hairy calyxes 
and branches of the latter, which is a 8wan liivcr shrub of greater beauty 
than this.” (^Bot. Beg., Oct.) 

3673. /sVCHYA [mag. of bot vol. vui. p. 147. 

patm5ga|i/orf. wrinkIed-/(Trtwct/ «J or 6 iny Dk. C Swan liivcr 1840. C 8.1 I’axt. 

This very beautiful species is nearly allied to Z. tricolor, but “ it is readily 
distinguished by having stronger stems, which arc clothed with brown hairs to 
their summits ; shorter, rounder, thicker, and more prominently nerved leaves, 
the stalks of which arc also covered with brown pubescence j a prominent 
dark-velvety down on the calyxes, and denser heads of flowers.” It grows 
best in loamy soil, and should have abundance of pot room. It looks best 
trained round a cylindrical trellis. {Ba.el. Mag. of But., Aug.) 

. Rowicftt'. * 

I.m 1’OTENTI't.I.A , 

iiihignis Hoyie showy A or 4 su Y Nepal 1840. T) oo Bot. reg. 1841,37. 

A very splendid species, nearly' allied to several of the other kinds imported 
from the East, which Dr. Lindley thinks “ may be alf one and the same thing, 
modified by soil aud situation.” It is quite hardy, and flowers all the summer. 
(Bot. Beg., July.) 

1522. JIO'SA 

dcTunii'iisis Hart. Dei’onshirp, PaxUin’s Mag, of Bot. vol. viu. j. HO. 

A hybrid rose of “ a veij vigorous habit, with thick, glos.sy, dark" green 
foliage, and producing a profusion of flowers.” The petals are more thick and 
fleshy than in roses in general; and the flower, which is very is cream- 
coloured, deepening into a pale yellow in.the centre. Tlurwhole stock of 
this rose is in the nursery of Lucombe, Pinct, aud Do., Exeter. (Ear/. Mag. 
of Bot., Sept.) 

Styiidcee. 

2581. Si'YLl'DjtlM 

cUitttumZ^srf/. ciliated iiAl.cu 1 aii. my Pa.Y Swan River 1840. D i.p Botmag.S88£ 

This curioiig plant was described in Litidley’s Sketch •of the Botany of the^ ^ 
Swan Biver Colony. The flowers arc of a pale yellow, aud the whole plant is' 
covered with hairs. (Bot. Mag., July.)s 

Coniposita:, 

2413. TITHO'N/A „ , . £390; 

ovdta Hook, ovate O ®r 4 an Y Mexico 1840. S co Bot. mai 

» A t*ll showj annual, with ccArsc foliage and yellow flowers. A native of 

Mexico, flowering in autumn, and quite hardy in the open air. (Bot, Mvg,, 
Oct.) 

IStl.—XI. 3d Ser. oo 
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S323. i/ELICHilY'Sl'M P»* “• 

Slicctibi'c«. iJwi Sliow^ £}S ta 2 mj. Jl Cr Swan Kivcr IMl. S co I^adira’mag. of 

A very showy robust spccies/witli pale yellow or cream-coloured flowers, 
liaised by Mr. tlopgood of the Bayswater Nursery, from Swan River seeds 
imported by Captain Mangles. (Ladus’ of Gard,, Sept.) 


G'oodcHot’iae. 

614. I.ECHENAT;'LT/.4 , ., 

bUoba Lintfi. two-lobed a. uJ or 1 jn B N. HmUrimI 


1840i 


fvol. viti. p. Ijl. 
8.p Paxt. mag. of tiut. 


A pretty little plant from New Holland, remarkable for the contrast af¬ 
forded by the colour of its flowers, which are a deep blue, to those ot the other 
species, which are scarlet. It requires the same trcatiiieut as L. forindsa. 
'{Paxt. Mng. of Sol., Aug.) 

, V.ric(icp<e. 

3173. EHIXA 

Jocksdiia' r«xt. Mag. a( Bot. vol. viii. p. 14'J. 

A hybrid heath, raised by Mr. Jackson of Twickenham, between E. 
Irby^jia and il. retdrta, which begins to flower in Jul}, and continues to 
September. fSaxt. Mag. of Sot., Aug.)* 


Ajc/iyiiadace*. 

3022. PHVSiA'Nriirs 

aurfcuinus (irah. goliU*n*liaircil Q 20 o W Brazil IWd C ap IJot. o891. 

This species has sinaller flowers than P. albens, and the stems are coin- 
])lctely covered with spreading golden yellow hairs. It is a native of Brazil, 
and probably more tender than P. albens, which grows freely in the open air. 
{Sot. Mag., Aug.) 

T/o/wefa-V. 

1197. DA'PHNE ‘ Cp. IW. 

jap6iuca •S'n'6. Japan tL or 2 f. mr Pk Japan 1840. C ro Paxt. xnag. ofhot. Tol.viii. 

This species is remarkable “ for the broad yellow margin of its fine ever¬ 
green leaves, and for the delicious scent of its pretty flowers.” It will pro¬ 
bably prove hardy. (I'a.rt. Mag. of Sol,, Sept.) 


Apocm'tc. 

S48. TABERNiEMO!sTA'N.< 

dichAtoma ItazK forked f O or 12 s. o W Ceylon 1840. C r.m Bot. rcg. 1841,53. 

A fragrant and showy stove tree, “ resembling a Plumier/« in appearance,” 
which flowered lately in the moist stove at Syon. It grows “ from I ft. to 
16 ft. high, with a peculiarly dark and glossy foliage, and delightfully fragrant 
flowers.” (Sot. Reg., Oct.) 




1706 BIGVO'N/zf V 

■lieci6aa ohowy AO or 


Signoni&ccse. 

20 ap. my Pk Uraguay 


m3K. 


C 


;Bot. mag. 3868. 


A showy stove species of Bignonia, with pink or pale purple flowers. The 
stem is wobdy It was sent home from Buenos Ayres by Mr. Tweedic, who 
found it in Ura^.ty. (Sot. Mag.,'Aug.) 


Convolvuldcea;. 

492. CONVO'LVULU.S 4234«coiiiriu» 

Stfnonjfme: Kliodorhtza zcopkria IVebb. 

This plant Mr. Webb makes the type of a new genus, “ distinguished from 
Convdivulus pitincipclly by its one-idied, and one- or tw'o-sceded capsule; the 
dehiscence of which, when thoroughly ripe, takes place irregularly from the 
base upwards, its valves being obliterated.” (Sot. Reg., Sept.) 

491. IPOMCE A 

batatoiilcs'Benlh. BatntaJiko f □ or 6 in P.C Mexico 1840. C tp.» Bot. rcg. 1841,36 

^ ThW is one of the plants which supply the jalap of the dru^ists. It is a 
tuberous-rooted climber, which “ seems to reijuire a higher temperature thaw 
*• thc< common greenhouse, but not so high ns the damp stove.” The flowers 

are of a rich purple, with the star of dark crimson. (Sot. Beg., July.) 
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„ „ I Scropliuturvuxa:. 

55. SCHIZA'NTHUS 

EviiiisKiiiu Paxt. Mag. of Bot. vol. viii. p 171. 

A hybrid Schiziinthus, raised in 1830 by Mr. Evans, gardener af New Hall, 
near Salisbury. It is very pretty, and bears most resemblance to S. pitinutus. 
(Paxt. Mag. of But,, Sept.) 


7(1. .VA'I.VIA 

I'oiifcrtifftlia var. But. Mag. 3SB!). 


Labiatw. 


A pretty short-flowered variety of the Brariliai? iSalvia. {Bot. Mag., Oct.) 

... * [lfi«,3!l. 

hlans Uaith. gaping S A pr 1 mv. jn B ‘.’ashmero 1839. D co Bot. reg. 

A pale blue-flowered Salvia, from Ca.sbmere, whicli is quite bar^Jy in British 
gardens. It is generally propagated by dividing the n.ot; and, when raised 
from seed, it does nbt flower till the second season. {Bot. Reg., July.) 

• ' [reg. 1841,44. 

tiibifera Cuv. tiibe-lKtaring ^ ft- \ 1 or 3 on 11 Mexico 1840. <7 co Bot. 

This balf-shrubby species has much the habit of the old B. /amiifdlia or 
amoe'na, but “ is greatly superior in point of beauty. It forms ambush about 
3 ft. high, branching, and well covered with leavtsthe brmiches terminating 
in long drooping racemes of slender purplish pink flowers. It requires a 
greenhouse, as it flowers in autumn and winter. {Bot Reg., Aug.) 


3059. STUOBII.A'NTHES 

seitsills Oraft. scfl^ilc ^ I2S] 


AemUtiaceec. 
pr 4 o Li India 


isaa 


1) CO not. mag. 3909. 


This stove perennial wiis sent to Great Britain in 1833 by Dr. Lush of 
Bombay. {Bot. Mug., Oct.) 


Orctiuldcccc. 

i255l. EPIDE'NIinUM _ 1388.5. 

OrgliBiut H(»k. Dr. Oraham'a £ ESI or w & B.Y.R Mexico 1840. 1) p.r.w Bot. mag. 

This species belongs to the grouj) Encydium, and is a native of Mexico. 
{Bot. Mug., July.) Dr. Bindley thinks it the same as K. aitissimum. {Bot. 
Reg., Sept.) . 

* [mag. 3893. 

caluchellum//ooA:. bcautiAiI-Iippcd [S] or 2 6.0 B. Y Guatemala 1839. D p.r.w Bot. 

Another species belonging to the group Encyclium, greatly resembling the 
])receding species. {Bot. Mag., Oct.) • • 

2509. AMIR.^CVM 

bilobmn lAntU two-lirtjcd ESI or 4 s W Cape (Toast 1830. 1) p.r.w Bot. reg 3841,35. 

A pretty epiphyte with pendulous racemes of fragrant while flowera, slightly 
tinged with pink. It is a native of Cape Coast. (Bo^ Reg., July.) 

2523. CYMBl'mUM [1841,38. 

puliC'bcens LhuU. pubescent £ lAl or 1 o C.G.Y Sincainrc 1834. D p.r.w Dot. reg. 

A pretty species from Sincaporc, with droouimf racemes of c^j.ifSbn, green, 
and yellow flowers. {Bot. Reg., July.) 

2559. S'KIA. .. . [Dot. reg. 1841,42. 

armenlaca LintU. apricot co/oarerf £ ESI or 1 o O.C PhUippiiic Isle* 1384. D. p.r.ws 

A very showy plant, from its bright orange bracts, and crimson flowers. 

“ it shoiVl be potted in turfy peat or sphagnum, and grown in the warmest 
end of a dump stove.” {Bei. Reg., Aug.) 

ODONTOOLO-SSUM _ .f48. 

pulchdllum Bb/e. prrtty ^ ESI or 1 f W.Y.C Ouatomala 1840. D p.T.w Bot. reg. 1841, 

The most striking features in this sflfccics “ are the long thin pseudo-bulbs, 
the very narrow grass/ leaves, and the singular protuberance at the base of 
the white lip. This protulierancc is deep yellow, spotted with crimsoit, very 
fleshy, fine, amj shining; and i^is almost horseshoe-shaped in front, while it is 
flistinhtly three-lobed Mind, in consequence of two deep depressions.” This is 
one of the ^tchidaceae which “ require less heat than is generally kept in*our 
moist stoves.” {Bot. Beg., Sept.) 
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dlKoS.'^^/BrfA ilull-co]purcd i* E2 or 4 o Y.B Java I83«. D p.i.w Bot. wg. IMI, 51 

A singular plant, “ with stout erect stems, 4 ft. liigli, swollen in the middle, 
and with terminal racemes of about sixteen dingy yellowish brown flowers, as 
much lurlcd and wavy as those of a gloriosa.” (Jlvt. Jlrg., Sept.) 

[maK-oflKH. voKvHi. p. 97. 

macri^thf'ilum Lotid. broad.lcavcd ^ [ZS M ^ Manilla 1) p.r.w Paxt. 

A most splendid plant, with thick pendulous stems, .hickly covered with 
leaves, and of nearly the same size throughout. The leaves are thick, short, 
and broad, of a very deep green„and quite sessile. The flowers are very large 
and showy, and they are produticd from twenty to thirty on each drooping 
stem. The plant should be grown on a block of wood. {Paxl. Mag. of Jiol., 
June.) 

2.M2. COiUVOVSE 29732 cristSta Bot. Beg. 1841, r.7. 

G ALEA^NDRA Lindi. {Galca^ helmet, nner, stamen; from the helm t*shapcd crest of the anther.) 

Devomhna JMdf. Dukv 0/ Devonshire’s ^ (23 2 ap. my \V. Vk 8. America 1840. D 

[p.r.w llot No. ; Paxt. mag. ofbot. vol. viii. 

This very handsoiiic orchidaceous plant was first figured in Dr. Lindley’s 
SfHum Orc’iilateuiii, and named by him in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 

“ It produces large round stems, terminated by elegant half-drooping foliage, 
from amongst wliicli the lovely flowers are protruded in upriglit racemes. 
They are remarkable for the size and elegant markings of their labellum.” 
(J’tu7. Mug. of Bot., Aug. i and Butanki, Aug.) 

S51e. nURI.INGTO'N/.4 Cp. 198. 

rtgida rigid CQ 1 ap Pk. \V 1*1838. D p.r.w Paxt. mag. ofbot. vol. viii. 

“ The plant, con.sisting of several pseuilo-bulbs, is growing in a pot filled 
with heath soil and potsherds ; and from each of the pseudo-bulbs a long, rigid, 
wire-like stem ascends, developing a new bulb at its summit,” from which a 
quantity of white roots descend. The next year the same process takes place ; 
and, when the stems are trained to a cJMndrical trellis, the etieet is very singuliu-. 
{Pajet. Mag. of Bot., Oct.) 

2540. ONCI'DIUM 

mondccras//ouit. one-honied j? 23 pf 2 ja Y Hio Janeiro !H39. D p.r.w Bot. mag. 38!XL 

A small-flowered species of Oncidiitm, chiefly remarkable for a solitary 
horn-like process on the upper lip, curved upwards, and almost 'as long tis 
the lip itself. (Bot. Mag., Aug.) 

' , Tulipacea;. 

1017. TirLIPA 29.311 piteiis Agardh. 

Synonyme: T. tricolor Leiicb.^ Bot. Mag. t. Jj.S87 

1016. 7 PLIUM 30172 spcci^suin var. alba PaxL Mag. o/Bat. vol. viii. p. 127. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. r. General Notices. 

Senuibg Home Seeds from warm Climates .—I may just observe that, in respect 
to packing seeds, it has been found that they should neither be put in the hold 
of the vessel, nor suspended immediately under the roof of the cabin,'.as in both 
situations they are liable to be affested by the steiun of the ship. If they ,^rc 
suspended midway between the floor of the cabin and the ceiling, they have 
most chance of not being injured by the steam of the vessel. This was told 
me in York about a week ago by Mr. James Backhouse, who has been be¬ 
tween nine and ten years travelling in Australia anil Africa, and has sent 
home p great many seeds to his brother, the eminent York nurseryman. Mr. 
.Backhouse further observes that the best moi^p of sending hoijne seeds from 
warm climates is by post.— 'P. S. Oct. 5. 1841. 

.The Solar Ray, or beam of light, may be divided or decomposed into 
light, heat, and colour. Heat and electricity are now most generally supposed 
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to be similar, or perhaps identical, in their nature. The beam, or ray, of light 
has no sensible heat high up in the atmosphere, and it is only the infraction 
and reflection of the atinospnere and other bodies which make it sensible. — 
if. Mat/, 1840. 

Oil-Paper Frantes, or hand-frames covered with oil-paper, general® jnore 
heat than gla.ss frames, or hand-frames glazed with glass, for reasons which 
may be deduced from th^ farts stated in the foregoing paragraph.— Idem. 

Tlie PoUing-benek Iiistniment,! find a most iisefnt article for mixing dif¬ 
ferent moulds, and also for potting The form is such that it will convey 
mould into the smallest pot. It is made of .sheet iron. It is a half-cylinder, 
with a piece on the top as a brace, and a haiMlc standing up, so as to clear the 
hand well from the potting-bench ; in a word, if 1 were to say it is a coal¬ 
scuttle in miniature, with a handle at the end, you have a full description of 
it. Mine is 7 in. long, '2 J in. deep at the handle, and 4 in. over'at the top. 
The handle is 5in«long. The edges of the iron are tamed up to make it 
strong, except the fore part for sliding along the bench. T). Parkes. Darl- 
Jnrd Kursin-if, May 12. 1841. 

A Forcing-House which may he applied to various Piirjjoses. — I would have 
the back part of the hou.se heated by a row of hot-watcr pi[)cs, the pipes to 
run along the back of the path; I would have two stop4;'.ocks in the hot- 
water pipes immediately at their entering the house from the boiler, by which 
means the water in the pipes could be cut off from that continued in the boiler 
at pleasure ; at the same time T would insert a pipe in the top of the boiler, 
and bring it into the house where the hot-watcr pipes enter, and run it closely 
under the hot-water pipes. I wonld have a few holes perforated in this pipe, 
so that the steam would e.scape into the house, and tlius the Indler would 
serve two purposes. 1 feel confident there is nothing better for promoting 
the growth of pines and cucumbers than steam, if cautiously used. On the 
top of the hot-water pipes I would hjvc dishes, hut the one to be in con¬ 
junction with the other, in such a manner, that by a tap running into one dish 
at the end it would fill the whole of the dishes. 

As to the heating of the front of the house, 1 would have a trench made for 
a lining of dung, and hav.e boarils to fit neatly over the top, so as to keep the 
dung out of sight. The thickness of tlm front wall 1 would have about the 
length of a brick, and it should be pigeon-holed from top to bottom. 1 would also 
have a vacuity inside, betwixt a slate flag and the fijont wall; the fltig to he 
about in. in thickness, and built from bottom sto nearly the tup of the front 
wall, in order that the heat of the dung might act against it. I would 
also have one row of ventilators fixed on the slates, so as that 1 could either 
admit the steam from the dung into the house or not at pleasure. * In some 
cases the dung might go round all the house, exc^it where the door and 
boiler might happen to be; and when the dung was in good order, the fire 
might be at that time altogether discontinued. All the cucumbers that are 
grown here are grown in a house ; and I feel confident im.^rae would trou¬ 
ble himself with frames, if he saw the grdlit quantity of fiffit that is grown 
here all the year round. — Charles Ewing. Knowlesley Hall Gardens, May a. 
1840. 

An Ice-House under Rockworh. — I lately made a piece of rockwork upon 
a*kpot tlfirt is very limited, where space is of the greatest consequence, and ma¬ 
terials to^onstitute bulk nOt easily procuicd. tJndtr these circumstances, I 
made, as it were, a framework of arches, whereby much useful room wqft 
gained, and considerable materials saved. Others so situated _ may profit by 
the hint. I do not send a sketch of ftie ground plan, as the dimensions may 
be entirely suited to the nature of the spot operated upon. The height 
within, however, ought not to be less than 7 ft., for the convenience of per¬ 
forming any operations that m^ be necessary. • 

• Suth a place as tliat represented might, with great propriety, be made^ the 
entrance to an ice-well, when the materials excavated would do much towards 
forming the erection outside. Forming the interior (when convenient) into 
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cellars for coals or other matters would also answer the same purpose. The 
structurd in question .is not sunl^ lower than the general level of the surface, 
being originally intended to preserve roots, or stow away luiuhcr: but the uni- 
i'orm and niuist atmosphere maintained within led me to think it well suited 
to grow mushrooms, and it has been found to do this perfectly ; as a bed 
made up in September is in bearing now, and has produced mushrooms of 
excellent quality. As some part of this place is only separated from the ex¬ 
ternal air by a Id-inch wall, the severe weather in winter checked the growth 
for a short time, but did not prove otherwise hurtful, as it immediately com¬ 
menced upon the introduction of some hot dung to raise the temperature, 
which in a structure so confined «is easily done. Had this precaution been 
^ taken in time, no check whatever need have been felt. Such a place admir¬ 
ably suits this purpo.se during .summer, as the great body of surrounding ma¬ 
terial keeptf every thing inside uniformly cool. Were it upon a seale that 
would be too extcreiive, it would reiiuire air-tight divisions, to confine the 
humid and somewhat heated air surrounding the mushrooms, which would 
prove injurious to most things that might be deposited there. — A'. M, T. 
Fulkslonc, Mai/ 27. 1S4I. 

Jiconomicul l‘/antiiiff. — For planting trees in plantations Sir F.. Stracey's 
Kackhcath subsoil |dough (see New Series of TMl. Farm. A/«g., Nos. 2. and 
7.) far exceeds digging, as, by proper management, the soil may be broken 2 ft. 
deep at a fourth of the expense of digging. {Hrit. Farm. Ma^., vol.iii. n. s. 
p. Ib5.) 

The Quince is a fruit jirized in North America next to the apple: the great 
demand for it is for preserving: “ but for drying, to mix with dried apples or 
peaches, the quince possesses a value unrivalied by any other fruit; the supe¬ 
rior flavour communicated by them to pics can only be appreciated by (hose 
who have tasted of their excellence when used in that way. ( Yankee Farmer, 
Maya 1840.) 

J’reserviii/’ Currants on ike Hushes till Christmas -At Bury Hill, the scat 

of Robert Barclay, F.sq., they have a way of preserving currants till (.Ihrist- 
mas, in a high state of preservation. A plantation of red anrl white currant 
trees, occupying a space 'of about 20 ft. square, is. enclosed within a close 
paling 6 ft. high ; the trees are trained as espaliers. A strong beam rises 
from the centre of the plantation, higher than the paling, Irum which rafters 
diverge in all rlirections, qnd rest on the paling, to support a roof of thin white 
canvass, which is fn.stencd dov. n all round the paling. Several ojreniugs, about 
6 in. square, arc left at the top of the puling for the admi.ssion of air, and are 
filled up with mouse-trap wire, to i)revent the intrusion of in.sects. As soon 
as the mi'it is gathered, the canvass is removed, and the trees exposed to the 
elemenr,s ; they have sttod in this state for four or five years, and have always 
borne a good crop. — Af. B. Dorking Common, Aug. 29. 1641. 

JSrmnus.vralcnsis and Festi'ica L'^'rii. — Your account of the Uroinus pra- 
tensis, in the vsr^ agreeable sketch of your visit to Piiris, p. 297., induced me 
to beg a friend, wf.T was returning to England, to bring me a couple of pounds 
of the seed from M. Vihnorin, ()ur soil here, as your recollection may suggest 
to you, requires an herbage capable of enduring aridity; and I hope I may find 
the 5rbmus prdtensi.s useful in that rc.spect. I have tried some of Ur. tire’s 
fescue grass (Festitea U'r/i), and, as far as a trial upon a very small 'icale can 
prognosticate, it bids_ fair to succeed,.— H.L.L. .7««c, 1841. 

., Asphalle. — i am an. admirer of asphalte, like yourself, and* I read your 
extract from Dr. Ure, respecting the possibility of producing it artificially, with 
great interest, particularly as we have* the two main constituents, sand and 
chalk, so near at band. Another friend of mine, also recently returned from 
Paris,',has given me a recei|)t fer compounding it, which he met with in a French 
work, and I enclose a copy as you might like tp see it. 

Hcrei]>U fir preparing Artifiaal Asjikalte. No. 1. Take 18 parts of mineral' 
pitcli and 18 of rosin (this seems requisite to give it the hardening qiiality), put 
them into an iron pot for ubopt twenty minutes over a fire; they will boil, and 
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must be kepA boiling a little. Then add 60 parts of sand, 30 of small gravel, 
and 0 of slacked lime. 

No. 2. Take 1 part of mineral pitch, I pMt of dry rosin, 7 parts of chalk, 
2 parts of sand, and boil them as before — //. i. //. June, ISil. * 


.. A^t. II. Foreign Notices. 

ITALY. 

OARDEmNG. — In my last, dated the 0th vi January (see the Magazine for 
March 1841, p. 182.), I promised to send you a list of the plants introduced 
into Lombardy during the past year (1840). This I am now enabled to do, 
through the kindness of Signor Casoretti, the indefatigiiblc director of the 
garden of the Villa,Traversi, at Dcsio, who favoured nic with the following 
catalogue, the greater number of the species in whicli he himself intro¬ 
duced. 


Aiischynanthus coccincus. 

Alstroemeria Barclaymja, Neilla tri¬ 
color. 

Amphicome iU’giita. 

Andromeda angiista, spec.- nova, 
Drummdndi tetraguna. 

Anigozanthos coccinea. 

Vanda (iomesii. 

Azalea (ndica var. plurcs, pontica 
//.yacinthj/fdrn'. 

Jierbem oricntalis, spec, nova, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Byttncr)« brasiliensis. 

(lamdllii? j. Aimablc d’Ameri(iuc, 
Cunninghitinia, Perfection, Henry 
Favre, Meteor, Nicdljn, Palmer’s 
perfection, peregrina, Pratt’s seed¬ 
ling, Striped major, Tliompsoninwa 
superba, Wallichii, Washington, 
Weiirdn, and many others. 

Cereus Ilitchius/i hybridus, Ilitchin- 
s« speciosus multiplex, oxygbnus, 
pentAlophus. 

Chorozema v&riuin. 

Clematis fldrida Sieboldii D. Don, 
esendea Lindt. 

Coboe'a stipuihris. 

Crinum angustum. 

Dacrydium clhtum. 

Deiitzia corymbosa,. sanguinca. 

Di&nthuj splendidissimus, 

iipimediKm eiolaccum, raacranthum. 

^iphj^lltlm rlidmbcum. * 

Enostemon Mixifolius, cuspidatus. 

Erythrina pumila. 

Eujihorbra melofdrinis, spidndens. 

Fuchsia corymbiflora, fonnosa, cle 
gans, fhlgens, grandiflora, penclula. 
;!alicif6lia, v,ersicolor. 

NJdsfltera obldnga. 

Grevilleo l!jl!anglesn, robfista. 

Htematdxylon campechianum. 

o 


J/ibiseus splendens, 

Hemcrocaliis SieboldidnrA 
Ilotcia japdnica • 

Ilbcium religiosum. 

■/asminum, species nova from China. 
Ley cester/./ formosa. 

Lilium eximium, japonicum, super- 
bum. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera heteroph/lla. 
Magnol/n llarticrensy rotundifdliay. 
Mahonin fascieidaris, gluniacca. 
Mammillaria crinita, eebinata, glocbl- 
rliata, tenuis. 

Mamlcvillcn suaveolens. 

Mtisff Cavendishii, Dacca. 

Xelumbinm Album, thibetianum. 
A'ymphm'a Lotus, riibra, versicolor. 
Opiintia glaucophylla, iuibricata, 
Kleinia. , 

I’lcbniin temiifolia fl. pleno. 
I’enstenion frutescens, bicolor, genti- 
anoides. 

i’hlomis UusM-llidw/r. 

Plumieria aiTgustifolia. 

Potentilla Ilopwoodwwfl 
Pronayrt elegans. 

/yhododendron arboioaiii, ten new 
■ varieties. 

Ri^cs spccidsura, inebnaps, musco- 
sum. 

A'alvia patens. 

Solaiidra guttata. 

Tweedia cdln'dca. 

Thysanotus elafSor..’ ^ 

TradescAntia grandiflora, splendens. 
Fcrbcna, five new varieties. 

Wistaria Backbousidna, floribunda. 
Yusca abyssinica, fluccida. 

Ximthosia rotundifolia. 

Besides a great many more menuoneu 
in my last letter. 

4 . 
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You may see from tliis that the love of plants is greatly increaaing in Lom¬ 
bardy. 'But I have *001 told ypu of the mania in Lombardy for Boses, and 
particularly for the numerous varieties of the tea rose, the Bourbon rose, 
and the rose perpctuelie ; also for the Tiola tricolor, the Auricula, and the 
Dahliot He who possesses the smallest garden must have his dahlias, and 
on entering one of these, the first questions are: “ Where arc your dahlias ? 
Where are your roses V ” Signor Casoretti introduces every year a great 
variety of the best <lnhlins, and particularly those registered in the Gardener’s 
Gazette as having obtained prizes. They cost him annually the sum of 1200 
francs; and to give you an iilca of the increasing taste for this phuit in Lom¬ 
bardy, it is sufficient to say, thartn 1835 they only cost him 200 francs. 

Signor Casoretti now possesses more than -ISO varieties of Caracllias. Fif¬ 
teen years ago, a camellia whieh he had was looked upon as a wonder, and 
now even in spring you see the balconies of persons of moderate fortunes 
decorated by them. • Fifteen years ago, a variegated Camalb'a japduiea, almut 
2 ft. in height, cost ho francs; and now a plant of the same kind and size 
may be had for 4' francs. You cannot imagine what a demand there has been 
for the last four or five years for the flowers of this plant, during the carnival, 
to ornament? the heads of the dancers. Theysare also in great repute at par¬ 
ties in the capital;' where they have excluded other flowers, and so much so, 
that the sum of 4 francs is sometimes given for a single flower. My friend 
Signor Casoretti showed me the other day, that the annual entry for camel¬ 
lias, fifteen years ago, was about 200 francs ; and he calculates that the entry 
at present, in consequence of the great iihportation from France, amounts to 
6500 francs. 

I must now tell you of a method of multipli/ino camellias, which has been 
in use here since 1830, and which I consider to be a much easier and more 
useful way than that hitherto practised by inarching or cuttings, ami which 
may serve as an answer to the query of an Amateur in the Gardener’s Gazette 
of the 23d of January' of the present year. I take from a strong-growing 
camellia some of the roots which iire about the thickness of a common 
writing quill, and then cut them in i)icces, taking care to leave some of the 
fibrous roots on each |>ortion, without which it wquld die. I then take a 
small piece of a twig of the variety I wish to propagate, furnished with one 
bud, and clefi-graft it on the portion of root. 1 plant it in a suitable-sized 
pot, and then put it in stove at a temperature of 12” Rcaum. (5!)” Fahr.), 
shaded from the sun, and covered with a white bell-glass. In the course of a 
few days my grafts begin to vegetate, and I have seen some of them put out 
a shoot 6 in. long in the course of a month. A great advantage of this method 
of grafting is, that it can be performed at all times of the year (except, how- 
sver, at,the time when the Camell/a is in full vegetation); and,by only having 
one bud of the variety you wish to projiagate, you are sure to have a new 
plant. It is also more economical, as the stocks on which the camellias are 
asually graReAafc a foot in height, aud cost about a franc apiece. This 
nethod has been fy actised bymo, lu? well as bymy friend above mentioned, and 
s, we arc ponvinced, the best in tfse ; and, when the operation is performed 
with care, the loss cannot amount to more than four in a hundred. 

Neither is the art of artificial fecundation at a stand still among us^ as I see 
.his year various camellias raised from seed which 8ignor Casoretti wonsider's 
lerfectly beautiful, and twA of them Iprm the chief ol namcnt of his valuable col¬ 
lection * He has' calleU the one Soulange«n« pleuissiina, and the other Tavema, 


* This is the case, notwithstanding what the Abbe Berlese has stated re- 
pecting the camellias in the gardens of Milan, in his Monograph on the Genus 
.'a»)c//ia, 2d edit, revised and corrected, pp. 65, 66. You will see that this 
iffthor h'as been mistaken in his inibrmation oif the subject; as the C. Nassi-* 
iiana>di Lechi, the S'dcco di Tagliabue, the Sacco nuova di Sacco, the Barai 
li Casoretti, la Huchesse d’Orlcuns di Sacco, la Traversi di Casofetti (the.se 
lave all perfect flowers, aud ttte others have the petals fasciculated (.faseicoUtte) 
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in honour cf the lady of the excellent Count Lorenzo Taverna, a distinguished 
a^culturist and chemist. Two varieties were obtained* from Pmoniif Moutan 
rosea, fecundated with the pollen of P. tcniiifolia, and, last spring, were the 
admiration of horticulturists. The flower was equal In size to that of the 
parent plant, but fuller ; and one of them of so nch a carmine coloiu*, Jliat it 
was impossible to look at it while the rays of the sun were upon it. It is 
therefore not inferior to ;he Kerbena chaniacdrifolia superba in colour. 

A few days ago, being in Bergamo, a town in Lombardy, about ten leagues 
north>east from Milan, which principally owe.s its opulence to the trade in silk, 
considered the best in Italy, next to that of IMedmont, I went to see the small 
garden of the Count Giovanni Batta Mnflesifa man of great learning, and much 
respected for his virtues. I saw in his stove C'arybta urens, Zumia pfingens* 
1 ft. 3 in. in diameter ; Z. horrida, 1 ft. in diameter ; Strelitzia juncea in 
flower, lanccolata, and reginae ; also a respectable '’olleetion (Jf camellias ; 
Araucaria imbricilM, 10 ft. high, which, with A. brasiliiina, 1 advised to be 
planted in the open air, as the climate is mild and salubrious. I saw the A’int- 
tlina domestica growing vigorously, S ft. high, in the groves in the open air; also 
O'lea fragrans, only 8 ft. high; Magnolia acuminata, 36 ft. high, and 8 in. 
in diameter ; M. grandiflora, and M. glauca ; Callistcmon lophhntITus, 6 ft. high, 
protected in winter by a simple covering of straw, to prfivent radiation (a 
proof of the mildness of the climate) ; Ligustrum japdnicum, 18 ft. high, and 
loin, in diameter, the mo.st bcautifid Sj)ecinicn 1 ever .saw; Wistaria flori- 
biinda and Backhousidna, this is the first time the latter has flowered ; Phothiia 
serrulata, 10 ft. high, and Gin. in diameter; Stcrciilia ^ilatanifdlia, I Oft. high, and 
1 ft. in diameter; Phododendron arlKireuni, pdnticum, and maximum. — Oiu- 
srjjpc MancUi. Monza, IH+I. 

AFRICA. 

Oh Un Malaria of the IVcsfcni Coast of Africa, — Although it may, aj'ipa- 
rently, be a little removed from the general routine of subjects iumicdiately con¬ 
noted with gardening, this subject is of such vital importiince, more espe¬ 
cially to the enterprising individuals who risk their lives in the prosecution 
of botanical researches, that I cannot refrain from noticing the important 
discoveries recently made, for which we are indebted to the zeal and ability of 
Professor Daniel, in whose hands the data from which they have been made 
were placed by the Board of Admiralty. * 

Those who have visited the pestiferous shores of Western Africa have long 
been aware of the existence of a dismal and .sickening s; each, which jssail»thc 
nerves on entering the deltas of the rivers in that part of the world. Singular 
as it may appear, it is only very lately, and incidentally, that the true emise and 
consequence of this smell have been discovered. It is proved beyond a doubt, 
by the experiments of Mr. Daniel, founded on analysis of tnc,'•'■iters which 
have been conveyed to England, that it is^.occasioncil by thw'Ction of decayed 
vegetable matters, which arc conveyed in laiorinons quanffiiesby these rivers 


and the flowers gloUtilar), the Manctti di Casoretti, the Bellini major di Caso- 
retti, la (fjgstioni di Variselis, la Vcstalis di Casoretti, la Santiniana di'Casoretti, 
la Monti ali Casoretti, and a hundred others, have al^bccn raised in the garden 
a* Milan, an^by Milanese gardeners. Iff speaking of this w/flrk by the Abl>e 
Berlese, allow me to call your attention to what he says in p. 51., on raisiifg 
the Camellia from seed, viz.: “ Ces gvaines restcnt souvent deux ans sans 
lever, et quclquefuis dies levent des la premiere annec.” (“ These seeds often 
lie in the ground for two years w.ithout vcgetatqig, anil sometimes they .spring 
up the first year.”) Now, with us the Camellia vegetates after having been tw^ 
«r three months sown (we schv the seed as soon as it is gathered, becau.se, 
being of an oily nature, it soon spoils if exposed to the air); and thosc'tjiat 
remain longer in the ground are imperfect or badly treated, and the plants 
produced from such seed arc badly grown, and finally perish. 







in the raitiy senson. These vegetable matters act on tlie siilfhates con¬ 
tained itf the sea wator, and by their action sulphuretted hydrogen is evolved, 
to which in great part, beyond'all‘doubt, the insalubrity of these shores is to l)e 
attributed.' The extent of sea over which this fatal cause predominates is 
estimated at 40,000 square miles ; and it no doubt accounts for the facts 
incnftoncd, but for which no reason was assigned, in the invaluable reports 
lately published by government, and in which the dry igneous rocks of parts of 
that dreadful coast appear equally fatal to health as the marshy and moist dis¬ 
tricts. It also confirms what I have long been convinced of, that the dread 
efl’ects of the mangrove, sleeping under which is always considered to pro¬ 
duce inevitable death, are caused, .!iot by the tree itself or its exhalations, us is 
the common belief, but by the local nature of its habitat, which is the saline 
estuaries, just where the chemical causes above mentioned are the strongest in 
their operation. 

Like so many otlter discoveries, this very important one has been owing to 
collateral circumstarrees. The evolution of the gas, and the impregnation 
of the water by it, are most fatal to the copper on ships’ bottoms; and the 
investigation of this comparatively unimportant object of economy appears 
to have led"to the knowledge of the true cause of the enormous loss of life 
which has attended all our operations on that coast. There is no question 
that the subject ought to be, and will be, followed up ; as it can easily be 
done by orders sent to the diftcrent foreign stations, to collect the waters 
on those coasts which are well known to be the most insalubrious. 1 may 
point to the Mozambique country, on the cast coast of Africa, some parts of 
which appear to be, by the effects on men and officers employetl there, if 
possible more fatal to human life than those of the western coast. In the west, 
the whole coast of (Juiana, from Cayenne and the Oyapoh to the mouth 
of the Orinoco, shotdd be examined ; and tlie Bay of Honduras, as well as 
the coast of Vera Cruz, and the opposite coast of Acapulco; and parts of 
the sea opposite the rivers of St. Domingo, which, in the rainy season, convey 
vast quantities of trees and other vegetable matter to the ocean. There 
is no doubt that tlie same cause operates in many places, in fact, almost every 
where, thougli with less intensity as you approacli thp arctic circle ; and that 
the sea water is every where more or less affected by tlie influx of quantities of 
vegetalilc matter brought down by the rivers at particular seasons, though hap¬ 
pily in the temperate zon/r; we are comparatively free from its noxious effects. 
In the future researches of tiurlearned professor W'c trust to lie informed of the 
effect of heat in producing these exhalations; and, as successive observations 
givq the requi.site data, we may find that the .same quantity of vegetable 
matter, dr nearly so, in one latitude may he almost innoxious, whilst in 
another it may produce the fatal effects uiihnp[>ily found in the countries 
recently examined. 

The antidote recommended to this fatal poison is chlorine, the effect of 
which, as is^ldl .jiiiown, is to completely neutralise tlip sulphuretted hydrogen; 
in the words of ffi’ professor,“'thCy cannot coexist:” and orders liave been 
^ven to /urnish tlie expedition lately sent to the rivers of Africa with 
an abundant supply of this substance. I hope and tr^st it may be beiic- 
ficial, but it is extremely difficult to deal with an entirely infected atmo¬ 
sphere, to which both men and olficcrs must be exposed. It is prVbable, Iiy 
fumigating the lower palts of tluvvcssels in whith the men sleep, a grqat 
.ijcal of good may be “done ; and that by brcatliing a comparativedy pure atmo¬ 
sphere during the period of repose, the constitution may be better fitted to with¬ 
stand the fatal miasmata whilst exposed to them during the other parts of the 
day. To those who have to sleep in marshy districts, where it is possible to effect 
it, there is no question that hats should be resorted to and fire kept, as well 
cs the chlorine fumigation now reconimcndcd.and furnished Ijy government 
to the Afi;iean expedition ; and that the iSouth American method of sle6pin;f 
in •h'aiiim/fcks suspended to trees, us high as possible from the grojind, should 
always, if possible, be adoptqd. 
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It has bo'*?! stated that the present important discovery applies nfore espe¬ 
cially to estudries, and that the theory of it proceeds on the combitMion of . 
vegctiible matter with the sulphates contained in sea water. According to 
this view, the cause ought to diminish as wo quit the coast, and advance into 
the country. It is on this principle the examination of the interior oS Africa 
IS cnlcnlalcd, and there can bo no doubt qf the truth of the hypothcsi? to a 
certain extent; but ther^ are other parts of the world where the case is in¬ 
verted, as 1 shall [wobably show in another notice on this important subject. 
~tV. S<.pLl2. 

« 

NORTH AMEklOA. 

Americau exploring Squadron. — Mr. Nuttal has returned from.Washingtor 
city, after arranging forty boxes of plants sent home frqm the American ex¬ 
ploring squadron, which had been collected at Madeira, Jlio de Janeiro, Capt 
de Verde Islands, Patagonia, TeiTa del Fuego, Chili, coast of Peru down tc 
Callao, the Figec Islands (having made friends with the inhabitants). Navi¬ 
gation group, and coast of New Holland. He .says that the platits arc pre¬ 
served in tile best manner, and will be an immense uc<|nisition to botany. 
Many more boxes are expected from the squadron, the result of the industry ol 
the scientific men on board, and of the officers, who aided zealously the labours 
of the botanists. The collection of ornithology is also very great. — J. M, Phi 
ladrlphia, Aug. 3. 1841. • 

Supposed ncie Cherry. — Some months since I sent you a description of a 
new cherry, fioin the Journal of the late C. S. Ralinesque, and said to have 
been brought by Lewis and Clarke from the Organ Mountains j hut upon 
comparing it to-ilay with specimens of European cherries in the valuable 
herbarium of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, with 
Mr. Nuttall, it would seem to be the C’erasiis Maln'deb of the Ohl World. 

1 must say, however, that the fruit is not hard, as asserted by Gerard, nor ii 
there any scent in the wood, fruit, dowers, or leaves, at least to the degree 
quoted from him in the Arborehnn Britannicum, chap. 12. p. 707. The leuvcs 
of a branch plucked two' elays since have a slight peach-leaf flavour. There 
are two trees of the cherry in Washinglon Square.— Idem. 

Ailantus glandulbsa, — I regret to say that this beautiful tree, which orna¬ 
ments and shades the pavements of tlii.s beautiful city, is very subject to 
a decline for a season, and to death the next year. The morbid cause is to 
me inexplicable. One, two, or more, in a row arc thus aflcctcd, while others 
remain in full vigour. The picturesque arrangement of the branches Vnd 
leaves, the rapid growth of the tree, and its excmplic^t from insects, render it 
a great favourite. I am very anxious to discover a preventive or l-cinedy 
for the disease. Is the tree subject to the same affection in England ? — 
Idem. 

Macluraauran/laea. — In addition to the useful purposc%«o which this tree 
is applied and of which it is capable (Vol. VII. p. .708.), i may now mention 
that of hedges, for which it is admirably adapted by reason of its’very rapid 
growth, and the sharp thorns, 1 in. or more in length, placed alternately 
^ong thlUiranches. A branch was recently scut me that grew 5 ft. this season. 

If properiy trained and trimmed, I think it would answer well, and defend an 
chclosure agidnst any animal. An expeflment, I am toW, is^siow in progress 
near this city, to test its cupibility for this purpose. — Idem. “ 

New Edition of Michaux's Sylm. — Mr. Nuttal is now engaged in preparing 
this work, which is to be published by Mr. Judah Dobson of this city. The 
plates of this valuable work were pjirchased by th^late patriotic William hfaclure 
ill Paris, aqd sent to Harmony, state of Illinois, the scat of Robert Owen’s 
4'amaus experfment for reforming mankind. — Idem. * 

New Editum of Miehanx's Sylva. — I received a letter from Mr. Nuttall a day 
or two ago.’ He is still engaged in preparing his new edition of Michaux's Syka 
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for the press. He will add an entire volume of trees that were omitted by 
Miciianv, with plates oqual to those of the original work. Dr. Gray has just 
returned from a pretty long journey into the mountains of North Carolina, an 
account of which will appear in the next number of Sillmau't Journal, — J 01131 
To/rreifi New York, Aug. 0. 1841. 
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ENGLAND. 

Tuf. Greenhouses in the Wakefield Nursery .—In your Magazine for June 
1836, No. 85. p. 3I:‘., there are.a perspective view and iv<shurt account of a 
range of greenliouscs belonging to Mr. Barratt, nurseryman, St. John’s, Wake¬ 
field. Having been favoured by the proprietor with an account of the cost of 
these houses while they were erecting, I urged him to send you a sketch, 
with the details of the cost, which I was in hopes would have been laid be¬ 
fore the public; because I know that a great many persons are prevented from 
indulging themselves with a very rational luxury, from an indefinite fear of the 
expense of a plant-house of the commonest kind ; and that others, who re¬ 
quire that elegance should be united with utility in an erection of this kind, 
arc not aware for how small a sum a very' beautiful greenhouse may be built. 
Having explained my views to Mr. Barratt, 1 must do him the justice to say 
that he entered most fully into them, anti with great readiness furnished me 
with all the details, which 1 shall proceed to give you. The walls of these 
houses arc built of brick, 9 in. thick ; the roof of the long house is con¬ 
structed in the first instance of iron ribs (J X U in.) 3 ft. 7 in. apart, strengthened 
by two horizontal bars (1 in. square) SJft. 4 in. apart ; between the first ribs 
every G in. arc fixed cleal ribs in. square), which are bent to the proper curve, 
and tied to the horizontal bars, llpon these the glass is laid, and thus Ibrins 
a complete and entire surface of glass of great strength. The ventilation is 
effected by openings in every fourth sash, 1 ft. 4 in. tlcep, and the whole 
width of the sash. (See the fig. in p. 313. Vol. XII.) The wliolc expense of 
this lung house, 85 ft. long by 10 ft. Gin., was only 170/., that of the dome, 
41/. You will see that there's a walk 3 i't. wide, with a border for plants on 
each side, 8.5 ft. long, and a square, surmounted by a very handsome dome, 
14ft, G in. wide, the whole cost of which is under aud when it is filled 

with Mr. Barratt’s very’ numerous collection of calceolarias in full bloom, or 
with his still more nui '.erous collection of beautiful fuchsias, it not only 
leaves at an immense distance the unsightly “ lean-to ” houses that nursery¬ 
men usually erect, but far surpasses in real beauty many conservatories that 
have cost' twenty times the sum. The first half only is at present completed, 
as .shown in the pt. <pectivc view. The other half is now covered with a span 
roof, formfd of the lights from Mr. Barratt’s former garden ; and though cer¬ 
tainly not so picturesque a house as the curvilinear one, is still very orna¬ 
mental, and of course less costly.'" I feel sure that a house on this plan, 18 ft. 
long, and 11 ft. wide, might be finished for less than 25/. These ptipers will 
be brought to you by Mr. Barratt himself, who- can, and I am sure will 
.qjjeerfully supply every information 1 may have omitted ; and I /'eel sure you 
will agree with me in saying, that he deserves the encouragement of the public 
not only for having shown them what may be done in erecting cheap and 
elegant greenhouses, instead of the formal aud ugly right-lined buildings we 
usually,eec, but also for his just appreciation of the true policy of a trudes- 
i(<an in the prc.sent day, in the exertions he constantly is making to collect 
every thing that is worthy of cultivation for ‘its beauty or its rarity, B».d in* 
offering it to his customers at a reasonable rate. Indeed, he has alr^Jy largely 
reaped the fruits of this practice, in the exteasive business he has' carried on 
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in many distant countries, as well as in his own neighbourhood*. — T. W, 
The Jiankn, near Bamulcy, June 1837. 

Bad Effect of growing Peaches and Grapes in the same House. — On my 
coining here 1 found a small vinery for early forcing, a small peach-house also 
for early forcing ; a greenhouse, two pinc-pils, frames, &c.; and two‘louses 
about 50 ft. long each, 13 ft. high at the bach, and I-I ft. wide; and in each 
were trained against thc.back wall peach and nectarine trees, and also on a 
table trellis occuiijfing all the centre of the house (except the walk at 
back, and the flue in front), and all the length but the space taken up by the 
end flues. Up each rafter in both houses* were trained vines ; a practice 
which every experienced gardener knows <s attended with a great deal of 
trouble and anxict}’, and generally with very bad success. Bad as the prac¬ 
tice is, 1 have no doubt but you have often seen it in use ; and where there 
is but one house for the purpose, some excuse might be made foifit, although 
it often happens tlwvt by trying for too many things in tone house, we often 
spoil all, or get nothing ni perfection; to do which, cropar ought to be attended 
to in the best possible manner, and all the intruders made subordinate to it. 
But here I had two houses applied to the selfsame thing, and the crops in¬ 
juring each other in many instances ; the vines shading the peaches; and by 
giving air to accommodate the peaches at the setting and sfiming season, the 
vines became chilled, and the bunches in a great measure ran away to tendrils. 
At the ripening season the peaches had neither colour nor flavour, and what 
few grapes did remain were not ripe before the autumnal rains set in, which 
caused them to damp and rut. 

The rains here are quite difierent from what you have near London ; falling 
at times as fine as vapour, and searching through every lap in the glass, and 
every crack and crevice in the sides and roof of plant structures, and at the 
same time causing a very great depression in the temperature, often as much 
as ao° in a very few hours. 1 have often seen grapes, by means of these 
fine rains penetrating the house, as wet as though they had been dipped in 
water. 

It is true that, owing to the chilly moist state of the atmosphere, we arc 
not troubled with many wasps or flies; and as'to earwigs, which arc so 
abundant in some places, I have not seen one iluring my stay here. 1 low- 
ever, 1 thought 1 would separate the |>each trees and the vines, so that 1 
should be able, in a greater degree, to give each its proper treatment. This 1 
did by converting one house into a viiierv, and tlic other into a peach-house, 
in the following manner. I took awav the table trellis altogether from the 
centre of the houses, and put a cross trellis under every other rafter, previously 
taking down the vines from both houses. Then 1 made good the lack wall 
of one house with the best of the peach and nectarinc\rees, and the remainder 
of these trees I planted back to back against the cross trellises, just as trained 
trees are planted in a nursery. By this means I have a great deal mure room 
in one house than 1 had in both before, and the fruit is vc£y much improved 
both in colour and flavour, as the one sidS^gbts the sun if the morning, the 
other in the afternoon, and there is no place shaded all the day. sThe back 
wall is exposed to the full influence of the spn all day, and it ripens the fruit 
considerably earlier than the cross trellises, thus prolonging the fruit season 
as well a*>if I had two common houses. 

^In the" other house I bdnt down the sines whicfi prgviously occupied the 
rafters, and utade layers of them on each side of the cross trilhses (by which 
means I had a crop the first year), and cut them down in the autumn. At 
the back wall I planted young vines, w%ich made wonderful growth the first 
year, and bore a few bunches the next, which, like the peaches, ripened more 
early than those on the cross trellises : both wtwc much improved in flavour, 
owing to tlie tjill influence of fjie sun, — J. Hash. Arlington Court, Eorsetj 
•ihireT April. 26. 1838, 

Effects of the Winter of 1837-8.—I do not perceive that you have from' out 
quarter here received any return of the killed 9 nd wounded in the severe 
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battle of last winter, when General Frost so provokingly snatched the laurel 
from us, and left the neld bestrep^ed with our dead and dying. 


c Wounded. 

Bignonias 

Chin.^nanthns 

Cypress 

Hydrangeas 

Walnuts 

Kahnias 

Magnolin tripetala, and others 
llhododendrons, several sorts 
/?hus Cotiuus 
Rtbes speciesuni 
Kobinur viscosa 

Roses, Chinn and Noisette, B&nksm, 
Macartney, and a few others 
PsEonia Moutan 
iVpartium tnuitiflorum 
./asminuni, several sorts 
Laurels, common and Portugal 
f/'lex, or Furze, above ground 
Evergreen oak. 

These are a few of the slaughtered i 
teach us to be better prepared and fort 
other northern power in future. — W, 


MM. 

J'rbutus, young plants 
Buddlea 

Cistus ladaniferus 
ZMphne Dauphinn, and others 
J?rica mediterranea, and others 
./asnnnum revoliitum 
Privet, Chinese 
Loniccra flexudsa 
Mulberry, white 
/■•assifldra cmridca 

-racemosa 

Laurustinus 
Cornus capitatn 

Alexandrian laurel, though last not 
least, doubtless stolen to deck the 
General’s brow. 


n;l injured, and T trust their fate will 
fled against the attack of that or any 
GodsaH. Nursery, Hertford, Jun. 17. 


1839. 


SCOTLAND. 

Improvemenls in Collage liuddings and Collage Gardens. — This important 
subject will be prominently brought forward at the ensuing meeting of the 
Highland and Agricultural Society at Berwick. Wc are permitted to extract 
the following passitge from a pamphlet which is now in the press, written by a 
gentleman in this neighbourhood, and entitled “ The Peasantry of the Border, 
an Appeal in their Behalf.” “ Give them good Cottages, and help them to edu¬ 
cate their Children.” 

“ The movement is begun. Cottages are springing up, gardens are bloom¬ 
ing, and schools are being constructed, which attest that many lords of the 
manor are anxious that the ‘ cottiige homes of England ’ should be as much 
thcnabodcs of comfort as their own mansion-houses. I have already alluded 
to the elfbrts of the Highland and Agricultural Society; and, even while 1 
have been preparing this appeal for the press, a prospectus has been sent to 
me, which contains ‘ The outline of general rules for a Society .supplementary 
to the Agricultural Society of the county, to promote the improvement of cot¬ 
tages and cottage^rdens in Northumberland.’ 

“ I addition to t.,is happy tokeq for good, an announcement has been made, 
that many of the leading members of agricultural societies, visitors from a 
distance, as well as proprietors from each side of the Border, who are ex¬ 
pected to be present at the meeting at Berwick, to be held Sept. 29., and 30., 
and Oct. 1., are invited J.o partake of the hospitalities at Etal HotfSe on the 
2d October, in order that attention may be directed to the practical amelior- 
■ ctions which have already been effected, and to those which Would further 
result from an extended association to improve the condition of cottages and 
cottagers.” (lierwickand Kelso Warder, Sept. 18. I'sil.) 


Art. IV. Retrospective. Criticism. 

JRsceut Urine of Sheep. — It is stated in the Suburban Horticulturist, p. 38., 
that the recent urine of sheep does not kill grass, but I can assure you it does; 
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and hail yau yeen licre in the early part of June, I could have shown you 
thousands of (mtehus of dead turf, caused Ijy their urifle, in a park where no 
other animal is allowed to graze. The fact is, that the recent uritie of sheep 
destroys grass the same ns the recent urine of most other animals, more or less, 
according to the quantity which is dropped on the grass at once ; buf, as the 
sheep lets its urine down in small <iuanrities, the damage done is not per¬ 
ceived, except in very iVy weather, when the water is absorbed by the soil 
on the one hand, add evaporated into the atmosphere on the other, almost im¬ 
mediately, and the salt lei't, which destroys the grass in patches almut the size 
of a man's hand. — John Pearson. Kiulci, war Jicivd/ei/, Sept. 30. IS+l. 

Propagation of the DtMia. —In answer to the observations of (!. O. on thtfi 
propagation of the dahlia, I think he has misunderstood mv meaning; it was 
not that the buds at the base of the cutting shoot into growth as branches, but 
that they grow upwards with the piece of the stem left below the buds, as it 
expands and eloiigutes upwards in growth, till the buds arc, consequently, 
elevated above the crown of the tuber, and are situateePon the stem, and not 
in the tuber at all. When the cutting is taken off, the shoots are not, gene¬ 
rally, much elongated between the joints, in general about i|i. or 1 or 
inches at the utmost; but as the stem elongates in growth by the expansion and 
addition of cellular matter in the summer, the distance between the joints will 
be expanded from 2 in. to 1 ft. In paring as near to the buds as we can, we 
must not injure the base of the leaves, in the axils of which the buds arc 
situated, as it is from the bases of these leaves we expect the fibres to issue 
which are to form the roots; this necessitates us to leave a space of stem 
below the buds, of at least from .f\fth to ^th of an inch, which will elongate in 
the growing to a good deal more : and as the imdergroun<l stem, forming the 
tubers, proceeds from the root, we cannot see that the buds left arc to be 
included in the crown of the tuber, they will be formed on the stem above the 
tuber. We have frequently been in the habit of cutting the new and rare 
sorts down for projiagation into .single joints; thus we had often five or six single 
joints, or eyes, from a rooted cutting sent down to us from London, and we 
have always found wc could depend more on the pit roots from them in the 
spring, than from the old roots. From one to seven buds, neither pairs nor 
multiples of pairs (consequently, neither the pairs of basal buds, nor compa¬ 
nions of them), have sprung from them, some of them far down on the tops of 
the bend of the tuber, as well as lielow; while thtf old roots rotted in the 
crown from not being ripened, and were usclessT Of what use is it whether 
vegetable points are formed at the edges of the medulla, if the tissue is not 
sufficiently ripened to form them into buds, and p'-eserve them diiringfthc 
winter ? The crown of the root is the first to fail, when early frosis and high 
cultivation have kept the root from ripening; and it is, therefore, fair to infer, 
that the crown is the last to rijien, and form the points into buds from which 
the next year’s shoots arc to .spring. We pare our cuttings close to the joints, 
not for the sake of including the stem buds in the root, butjmcause wc expect 
the fibres to issue at the joint from the base* ^fMic leaves; slfould the cutting be 
cut farther down by mistake, even midway in the space between ^he joints, 
wc have generally found that the roots still spring from the joint at the base 
of the l^ves, and the piece below is left dormant. It matters, tlferefore, I 
btlicve, little whether the cutting is cut close ^ the joint or below; the 
buds in the axils of the leaves, on the stem cf the cutting, vyll stiy continue stem- 
buds ; and tins tuber, whatever part of the cutting the roots proceed froart^* 
will have its own buds formed within tnber itself, and will not be indebted 
to those on the stem of the cutting. For what reason will the tuber from the 
cutting, said to be improperly made, be prevented from forming buds in itp dwn 
way us all other tubers do ? and how does it differ from the new tuber formed 
from a pieces qf the old root ibHIi a bud on it ? Of what use are the buds' 
On thfe stem of the cutting to the new tuber ?— li.L. . 

Mr, Mackenzie's Mode of cuHwaling the Gooseberry and Cuiranl (p. 465'.), 

I have no doubt, answers well with him, as the following mode does in the 
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gardens in which I am now jommeyman. Mr. Lindsay, whom you saw when 
you called at Kaby Ciistle a few j'ays ago, is noted for his Itwge crons of goose¬ 
berries and currants. He manures the soil well with leaf mould and dung 
before planting, and every winter he digs between the rows, and adds more 
leaf mould. In pruning the currants he keeps the bushes low by shortening 
the young ^oots to 2 or 3 inches iu length. Waning does not take place till 
l^e in spring, when the leaves are half-expanded, because in this place the 
birds are so numerous as to pick off a great many of thc huds; therefore we 
leave them a full supply, whereas, were we to prune in the autumn, the few 
buds left on the shortened shoots would be ail carried off.— Edward Hodgson, 
.tRahy Castle Gardens, Sept, 26. I'cj-tl. 


.\rt. V. Queries and Answers. 

The best Plan for manamiig an old Or<Aard,— In your Magazine for Septem¬ 
ber, p. 465., I hud Mr. Waliacc of Dunimarle invites information on the best 
plan for renewing an old orchard. He suggests trenching, and letting the top 
soil remain two years Imlow to rot the turf, and expo.sing that dug up to the 
weather, then mixing the whole together. This plan, though good, is not 
equal to that of adding fresh soil; but, as Mr. Wallace justly observes, that 
is expensive; still it must be borne in mind that, when this is done, there 
would be more certainty of success, and<no time lost. Two years’ growth of 
trees is of much importance. 

In all cases of replanting orchards, it is advisable not to plant the same 
kind of trees over again. Where pears grew, we should plant apples, &c. It 
is almost needless for me to mention that replanting old orchards is of little 
use, except something fresh is added to the soil. The better way is to pl^nt 
on fresh ground; but in Mr. Wallace’s case this cannot well be done, fot^|he 
orchard in question is walled round, and of course it is of great importance 
to have it replenished. — J. H'ighlon. Oct. 1. 1841. 

Preventive against the Elrpredations of Snails on Wall-Fndt. — I have this 
year bad an abundant crop of fine nectarines; butj notwithstanding all my 
diligence and care, 1 have been able to preserve very few of them to perfec¬ 
tion, in consequence ofyhe nightly depredations of snails, of which I have 
found and killed many in the morning, which had left traces of their voracity 
during the ni^t. My object in addressing you is to ask if any of your cor¬ 
respondents can suggest a preventive of rim incursions of the enemy. The 
other side of my wall (of course the shady side) is clothed with currant 
bushes, which afford a (>ool shelter by day to the snails, and at night I suspect 
they travel over the wall. I have heard that they dislike passing across a 
hair clothes-line; but I would prefer to profit by the experience of any who 
have succeeded in finding out a remedy, rather than make experiments for 
myself, by whichV should lose another year, and nerhaps sacrifice another 
crop. Bedsides str^chin^ a hair line along the top or the wall, it has occurred 
to me that thickly studding the summit with bits of broken glass might offer 
an cffcctyal chevaux-de-jrise. The suggestion of a remedy will much oblige— 
An Ainatew Gardener. Bristol, Sej)t. 13. 1841. - . 

We would recommendi scattering over the border in front of the trees a few 
pabbage loaves greased on the unde, side, and lifting the leaves every morning, 
and collecting the snails or slugs which may be found under th^. If any of 
these are so small as to be troublesoin.-} to pick up, water them with iime-water, 
or water in which potash or soda has been dissolved. By this means snails 
and slugs may he completely eradicated from any garden, which is obviously 
much better than merely protecting particular plants or crops from them, and 
Icavingithe animals alive. — Cond. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art. I. A Suntmari/ Vietc of the Progress of Gardening, and of 
Rural Improvemenl generally, in Britain, during the Year 184-1; 
with some Notices relative to the State of both in Foreign Countries. 
By the Conductor. 

The weather of 1840-41 has been favourable for growth 
from its humidity, but Very itnfavourable for maturation from 
the want of sun. Fruits in general, and even culinary vegetables, 
have been deficient in flavour, and flowers in brilliancy of colour. 
The shoots of most kinds of trees have been imperfectly ripened; 
and, in short, the only circuhistance in the season favourable to 
horticulture is the comparative absence of insects, to which the 
continued cold and moisture of the atmosphere have been in¬ 
jurious. 

“ The month of November, 1840, maintained nearly an 
average temperature, but was unusually damp, more than 
3 J in. of rain having fallen during the first three weeks; and, 
although there was none in the last week, yet dense fogs pre¬ 
vailed, to the almost total exclusion of the sun’s rays. Decem¬ 
ber, on the contrary, was a dry but very cold month ; in fait, 
the coldest December experienced in at leasM: the present.cen- 
tury. The mean temperature, instead of about 40°, its usual 
average, was only 32°. January,^! 841, was also colder than the 
average; and on the 7th and 8tft,the therinoijpeter was 26° 
below freezing, or within 6° of zero. February was aljo cold 
throughout; but, with the exception of that on the 3d, there 
were nV frosts of intense severity. March was exceedingly 
fine; aitd vegetation, almbst dorq^ant at the ^commencement, 
made a considerable advance by the end of the monih; so much, 
so, that the horsechestnut was in leaf the first week in April, 
and the common hawthorn in the second, indicating an earlier 
vegetation than has taken place since 1^34: and {his is attri¬ 
butable ta tjie warm sunyy weather in March; for April was 
by no means favourable, sharp frosts being of frequent oc¬ 
currence during the first three weeks. Th’ese considerably 
1841.—XII. 3d Ser. p p 
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injure,'! the blosjoms of fruit trees. May was {^eiiial; but in 
June and July the temperature fell considerably below the 
average; and vegetation, so far ns regards the growth of fruits, 
lingel-ed much in these months. The increase of foliage was, 
liowever, favoured by the «bundance of rain; as was, also, the 
growth of kitchen-garden productions. August was still rather 
wet, but maintained a medium temperature. September was 
warmer than usual; and,* during the first three weeks, a prin¬ 
cipal portion of the grain crops was secured, but in the end of 
the month a large quantity of rain 1‘ell. Wet weather was the 
almost constant characteristic of October, there being only four 
wholly dry days*throughout the month, with an amount of rain 
equal to double* the average. Most soils, both in the garden 
and in the field, were rendered unfit for working; and it was 
not before the end of the first week in November, that such 
operations as* required the stirring of the soil could be ad¬ 
vantageously proceeded with. In this autumn there has hitherto 
been very little frost; for, with a few unimportant exceptions, 
its only occurrence was on the night of the 21st of October. It 
was then sufficiently severe to destroy the beauty of the dahlias, 
nid arrest the vegetation of similarly tender exotics. Vines on 
walls have not ripened their fruit; perhaps in no season has it 
ittained a less degree of maturity. They were excited early 
enough, anil they came into leaf sooner than in many seasons in 
which they have ripened tolerably well. I'he defect has doubt¬ 
less been occasioned by the lalling off in the temperature during 
the months of June and July; for, at the dial of that period, the 
i uit was not sufficiently advanced to be perfected by the most 
iivourablc state of.the weather that ever occurs in this climate 
ifter the time above mSntioned. The deficiency of heat in the 
wo months alluded to amounted to only 3° or 4° of mean tem- 
jdl'atuire; yet the effects have been such, that the circumstance 
nay Jbe usefully burne in mind by those who have artificial heat 
it command, in order that they may avoid the consequences 
'esulting from a temperature too low, and not progressively 
ncreasing.”— Nm. 19.^ 

Hidgry a7ia Sialisiics. Some notices of gardens in the 
leighbourhood of Paris, and of a few in England, and some 
lotes on the progress of gardening in the United Stat^, com¬ 
prise the principal •part of j^he information belonging to this 
Jepartment of the subject, as far as respects this Magazine; iJut 
n the Gardener^s Gazette and the Gardener’s Chronicle will be 
bund a number of notices ol^ gardens, public and private, in 
Afferent parjs of the country. SuqJi notices are not only valu¬ 
able as records of. the state of gardening at the .time, but 
interesting and instructive as containing hints tor imitatioli, d!- 
examples to be‘avoided, or as affording stimuli to exertion. 
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Every garJener ought to visit as many gardens as he caa; and 
the next best thing to visiting gardens is, to read faithful 
descriptions of them bj others. 

The Horticidlural Societies, botli metropolitan and provincial, 
continue to flourish, and to increase* in usefulness. New rules 
for the exhibitions of the London Horticultural Society have 
bee» adopted {Gard. Chrou. for 1841, p. 595.); and a new 
Metropolitan Florists’ Society has been organised. {G'ard. Gaz. 
for 1841, p. 101.) The Provincial Societies appear to have 
been paying increased attention to the subject of cottage 
gardens, and their eflbrts have been attended with tlife desired 
success. The lisghland Society of Scotland Is also directing 
its attention to. this important subject, and offering prizes for 
the best kept cottage an<l garden. I'he Keigate Horticultural 
Society; the Horticultural Society of Swansea and Nonth; the 
Horticultural Society of the North Hiding of Yorkshire, under 
the patronage of Lord Tyrconnel; that of Buckingham, under 
the patronage of the Duke of Buckingham; and the Glasgow, 
Stirling, and Falkirk Societifis, have been particularly active 
and successful in adding to the comfort and rational enjoyment 
of the cottager. The transactions of the Provincial Horticultural 
Societies have been given so regularly and copiously in the 
Gardenct^s Chronicle, that we have not deemed it necessary to 
continue our annual abridged notices; and we iherefort refer 
for details to that journal and to the Gardenei^s Gazette. 

Science of Vegetable Culture, — The pea iodicals of the past 
year have been rich in discussions on this subject. At the head 
of these, in 4his Magazine, stand Mr. Lymburn’s observations 
on Liebig’s Organic Chemistry (p. 97.). An analysis of the 
same work is given in tlie GardeneVs Chronicle, one in the Quar¬ 
terly Journal of Agrkidturc, and one in the English Journal of 
Agriculture. Dr. Daubeny’s Three Lectures on Agricidtmre (ja. 
270.), and Mr. Lymburn’s Philosophy <f Manures (p. 335.. and 
408.), belong to the same subject; and we refer to our table oP 
contents, and to the indexes of the gardening newspapers, for 
other publications and papers of the'^jftne kind. ^The chemistry 
of horticulture and agriculture is fortunately at present exciting 
much attention; and both the Horticultural Society and the 
EnglishVAgricultural Society have commenced, or are about to 
commenre, a series of experiment^ on the subject, the result of 
which can hardly fail to be of immense irnportarice both in a 
scientific and practical point-of view'. The Duke of Devonshire 
has liberally contributed the sum of fiftj* pounds a year, and a 
few friends of science have aUo subscribed, towards ^he expepses 
of “ an enqiiiry into the Q)ieraistry of Horticulture more espe¬ 
cially’ with reference to the influence of soil and manures upon 
garden plants.” This has enabled the Council to nominate' a 

* « «« o 
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Comreltlee, whic^i is to determine upon the nature* of the ex¬ 
periments to be undertaken, and to report from time to time 
the result of their investigations. Tlie fluty of conducting tlie 
experiments has been intrusted to Mr. Etlward Solly, jun., 
“ already so favourably krtbwn for the skill with which he ma¬ 
naged the chemical examination of the ^ilbstances submitted to 
' him by the Committee of Agriculture of the Asiatic Socfety.” 
(Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 3'J9.) 

Experimental Culture. — The application of powdered char¬ 
coal to the growth of plants, and more especially to the striking 
of cuttings (p. 221.), and the experiment of sowing seeds in snow 
(p. 302.), hav^ been attendetl with some interesting results. 
Cuttings and leaves have been rooted in charcoa.1, that gardeners 
had never been able to root in sand; and seeds have gcrminatc<l 
in snowf which come up with difficulty when sown in soil alone. 
It appears to‘have been the German practice for many years to 
sow the seeds of the auricula in snow, which is not unnatural, 
considering the native habitation of this plant: but we should 
not have anticipated the success *which has attended sowing in 
snow the seeds of Cape and New Holland plants; nor has this 
success been yet satisfactorily accounted for on scientific prin¬ 
ciples. 

Implements, Utensils, Sfc. —A draw-hoe in use in Leicester¬ 
shire'*^p. 311.) is an implement which we can very strongly 
recommend, believing it to be better adapted for thinning out 
seedling crops than any other tool of the kind. The Guernsey 
weeding-prong (p. 630.) will save weeilers from stooping, and lessen 
the necessity of using the fingers. A substitute foi» hand-glasses 
by Mr. Forsyth (p.204.) promises to be economical, where gentle¬ 
men cut down their own timber; and a glazed flower-pot, recom¬ 
mended by the same intelligent gardener {Gard. Chron., vol. i. 
p! 499.), and which is manufactured by Mr. Legg of the P’urnace 
Lane End, Staffoj^shirc, and of superior materials for drawing- 
rooms by Messrs. Spode and Garrat, London, deserves a trial. 
These pots are recommended by Mr. Forsyth, as requiring less 
labour in cleai|ing from tbeii»glazed surface’outside, and because, 
their bottoms being pierced full of holes, no crocks are wanted; as 
Lasting longer, on account of the strength given to the material 
by the*glazing, and as being handsomer in shape. ShotSld thtse 
pots be attended^ wkh all th% advantages that Mr. Forsyth ayti- 
cipates, the leaving of labour, and the improvement in point of 
shape and colour, will doubtles| soon bring them into general use. 

Garden Architecturm —A great deal of discussion has taken 
pfeqe on thi.yubject during the past year; and it is but candid 
in us to stat^ that Mr. Penn’s mode yf heating has; been shown 
not to deserve the high eulogiums which we, in common wi?li 
Mr. Marnock in the Floricultural Maaazinp. Mr. Wilmnr tUo, 
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market-garJener, and other gardeners and amateurs, passed on 
it at tlie time that it first attracted attention.* The two* chief 
objections to it are, that it is not so economical in point pf con¬ 
sumption of fuel as the best ordinary modes, and that it is less 
certain in regard to atmospheric mojsture. While we concede 
these points, we are far from agreeing in all that has been said 
aga^st the system; and we should certainly employ it under 
particular circumstances, such as in.a conservatory or green¬ 
house attached to a house, or in a lotv' wide pit, to circulate the 
air from the back to the front. We wish, however, to consider 
the merits of Mr. Penn’s system rather as under trisj than as 
finally settled; ap^ to be determined at some future time, when 
the present excitement respecting it is somewhat allayed, and 
when those whd write on it shall have the truth for their object, 
and not that of merely its condemnation or defence. The most 
rational and unimpassioned discussion which wediave seen on 
the subject is contained in some very excellent articles in the 
Gardener's Chronicle, by Alfred Ainger, Es<|., in favour of 
radiant heat. The essence of .all of these articles will be found 
in our General Notices (p. 634.), but the papers themselves well 
merit the attentive perusal of the scientific gardener. 

Mr. Corbett’s mode of heating, by the circulation of hot water 
in open gutters, appears to be generally approved of, more es¬ 
pecially for houses or pits of limited extent, and where all the 
pi})es can be laid on levels. The conducting of the heating 
pipes through troughs of water (p. 635.) seems also to be much 
liked. A mode of ventilation, by the introduction of fresh air heated 
by passing it through hot-water pipes, described by Mr. Green 
(p. 637.), promises well, and we shall be glad to hear more respect¬ 
ing it. A similar mode of introducing fresh air to the conservatory 
in the Chelsea Botanic Garden was tried by Mr. Watts in 
Evelyn’s time, the pipes being passed through the fiynaoe; 
but in this case, and also in that of heating jjy fresh air in Mr. 
Sylvester’s mode, it has been found that the current of heated, 
air when once established is continued after the fire becomes 
low, till at last cold air instead of heated air is admitted into the 
house. In the case of admitting ligated air through hot-water 
pipes, as the temperature will probably be lower, the influx of 
aiv fron^without will not be so rapid, and, consequently, it will 
be morci likely to stop j|t the proper point. ,Mr. Green informs 
us; however, that the current of afV does continue ;after the fire 
gets low or goes out; and that he, therefore, considers it mosf 
advisable to have the ventilation fubes opjn only when the water 
is sufficiently heated to warm the air which passes through it;.or 
when the external air is milfl enough not to,requiii5 much heat¬ 
ing. • Mr. Green considei's that this mode of ventnation will b^ 
of the greatest service in forcing-houses and in'stoves. 
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A frtiit-room is one of those garden structures wjiieh have not 
hitherto been brolight to ^hat degree of perfection of which they 
are suspeptible, with very little Increased expense. The scien¬ 
tific principles on which they ought to be constructed are laid 
doT/n in the Gardener's Ctffonicle, as well as the application of 
these principles, and we have given the essence of both (p. 635.). 
As connected with this subject, it may be observed, tlu)^ an 
admirable mode for packing fruit has been published in the 
Gardener's Chronicle, and \^hich we have quoted (p. 647.). This 
article is by Mr. Ross, a mathematical instrument-maker, and is 
one of tluj many instances of the advantages that may be gained 
by bringing other arts to bear on the art of gaj-dening. 

Landscape-Gta dening .—lu the Gardener's Gazette of the past 
year, while the Horticultural Department of that paper was under 
our management, we gave a translation of the more important 
parts of f’iicklor Muskau’s work on this subject, and of the whole of 
the treatise of M. Viart, entitled IjC Jardinist; and in this Maga¬ 
zine we have made considerable progress with the landscape¬ 
gardening of Sckell. The lattes is by far the most eminent 
name, as a landscape-gardener, which Germany affords, whether 
as a practical man in laying out grounds, or as an author. There 
is little in any of the works mentioned that can bo of direct ap¬ 
plication in Britain; but, by knowing the systems of other authors 
and other countries, the British gardener will be the better 
enabled to generalise on this department of his art. 

In the course of_ a tour in Scotland and the North of 
England, the details of which will be found in our ensuing 
volume, we could not help remarking, in the grounds of country 
residences, the general want, not of high keeping, for that we 
did not expect, but of'what we shall call appropritite keeping. 
Thus, suppose two shrubberies, one old and abounding in large 
shrubs and trees, and the other comparatively new and con¬ 
taining only young trees and shrubs, with roses and herbaceous 
•flowers: the mode of keeping both these shrubberies is ge¬ 
nerally the same; that is, the ground is dug in the winter season, 
and kept hoed and raked during summer. Now, this may be 
very suitable K)r the young shrubbery, in which there is still 
abundance of room and of light and air to admit of roses and 
herbaceous plants flowering freely; but in old shrubberi^, whare 
these plants are so^far choked as to be in a sickly unhealthy 
state, digging thd few portions of surface that remain uncovered 
^vith branches can be of no use to either the large shrubs or 
the stifled low plants. It ougtit, therefore, to be discontinued; 
all the low ^d untliriying plants Removed; and the surface of 
die bays anjf recesses,‘which will occur along the frpnt, turfed 
over, or sown down with proper grass* seeds, and afterwardf^ kept 
mown. It ouLdit.*wt 2 think. to Hp rpppivp/1 lie n tfvpiinvnl ^iila iti tlin 
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management of shrubberies, that no detached plant that is not 
in vigorous growth or'Sn a healthy stale, and'in a situation and 
soil where it may continue healthy, oi/ght to be allowed to exist. 
A shrubbery where this is attended to is managed in'w^at we 
call the gardenesque manner, the essence of which is to haxf^ no 
plants, either large or small, that are not handsome as individuals; 
but there is also the picturesque manner of managing shrubberies 
and plantations, the essence of which consists in having no plant 
that does not group or combine with’ some other plant or plants. 
Hence, in such a shrubbery, there may be some plants that, when* 
taken individually, would be considered unsightly from having 
grown all to one side, or being drawn iqi with Jew side branches, 
or having only side branches and no leading, shoot; but, when 
two or more of such plants are grouped together, they form a 
combination, or whole, which is as interesting to the lover of the 
jiicturcsque, as the handsome single object is to ^he Ic^er of the 
gardenes(juc. When, therefore, imperfectly shaped plants are 
permitted to exist in a shrubbery, they should always be in com¬ 
bination with other plants, aijd never allowed to stand alone. 

When a shrubbery is once planted, many persons think that 
all that is necessary is to give it the routine culture of digging, 
hoeing, and raking, with perhaps occasional pruning; but, to 
keep a shrubbery in high ortler, it requires to be gone over 
every year in autumn, in order to thin out superfluous plants, 
ami prune where it is necessary to keej) certain jtlants with¬ 
in bounds; and it ought also to be frequently looked over 
tluring the summer jnonths, to cut oil' all decayed flowers from 
the more rare or valuable shrubs, such as roses, rhododendrons, 
azaleas, tree pasonics, &c., which, if left on the plant to produce 
seed, would weaken it for the next blossoming season, by appro¬ 
priating to the fruit the nutriment which would otherwise be 
devoted to the I’ormation of blossom buds. In some cty.es, 
however, it is desirable not to take off the decaying blossoms, 
on account of the beauty of the fruit, as in all the thorits,*cr<'ib^, 
berberries, 72hus, ^'rbutus, spindle tree, and even the mezereon 
and honeysuckle. 

Whenever the plants in a recenWy planted shrubbery bqpome 
so large as to injure the growth of the roses and HoVers that 
jire generally planted on the outer margin next the walk, the 
roses, %.c., ought to be removed; and when these are all taken 
away, digging, being no longer tiecessary, ought, to be discon¬ 
tinued. The surface of the shrubbery will th'en be chiefly 
covered with the branches of •the shrubs; and such bays, re¬ 
cesses, and retiring glades as remain uncovered, which constitute 
one of the beauties of a* shrubbery,* should, * we have al- 
•ready ol?sdrved, be turfctl over or sown clown. In some casei!, 
the surface may be covered with ivy or witli. periwinkle, and in 
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shad}' njoist situations it may be left naked, in order to^ncourage 
the formation of a carpet of moss. In ihort, for a grown up 
shrubbery, any mode is bAter than a surface kept in a continual 
state 9 f‘movement by digging, hoeing, and raking; a conti¬ 
nuation of the means long after the end has been attained, and 
ivljich,to those who think at*all on the subject, can only give the 
insatisiactory idea of labour misapplied. 

It may,be said, that in some cases this winter digging is so 
ar useful that it covers in the fallen leaves, and that these serve 
IS an annual manuring to the plants. Granted: but, where this 
innual manuring is necessary, we would not admit of the digging, 
)ut would'rot the,leaves in heaps in the back part of the shrub- 
)ery, and strew the mould thus produced over the surface. We 
;oiitend, however, that most shrubberies, after they have attained 
i certain age, require to be starved rather than nourished, in 
nder to keep the shrubs within bounds; and, at all events, that 
he leaves whic^ii drop on the ground, and lie concealed by the 
iranches, generally afford nourishment enough to the plants, 
[n shrubberies where there is a mix/ure of trees, and the trees and 
ibrubs are continued along both sides of the walk, it frequently 
lappens, after a certain number of years’ growth, that the walk is 
ijompletcly covered, at the height of 10 or 12 ft. from the ground, 
by the spreading branches of the trees. Such a shrubbery can 
only be managed in the piclurestjue manner, and we should, 
therefore, have no hesitation in covering the ground with ivy or 
periwinkle, and allowing the leaves from the trees and shrubs 
to rot where they fell, 'partially concealed, as they would be, by 
the creeping or trailing evergreens. 

One of tlie worst points in the management of close shrub¬ 
beries or plautationli o^ this kind is, the treatmyit which the 
verge or edging generally receives. If it was originally an edg¬ 
ing, of box, it soon, from the dense shade, and from the 
neglect’ of filling up the gaps occasioned by death or ac- 
cidenf, shows a ragged starved line of that plant; or if it 
has been a verge of turfj perhaps 2 feet wide, it becomes 
reduced, by continued paring on both sides, to a strip of soil of 
6 in^ in width,%with scarcely any appearance of grass. The 
native oxalis has been proposed as a substitute by Mr. Mackenzie 
of West Plean (p. 64-5.), and we have no doubt that plant,would 
answer m many cases; but, if the surface of the plantation were 
covered with ivy ar p'eriwinkl^, an evergreen clothing would be 
formed, which it would only be necessary to keep within bounds 
by the verge-shears. 

Ihe keeping of a place may be defective from a want of con¬ 
sistency, as \to 11 as fronv inappropridteness. By consistent, or, 
in other woras, by ubiform keeping, we mean that 'kfeeping ii» 
which every part of. a place has a degree of care and labour 
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bestowed ypon it according to its rank and importanca llie 
centre of alf art and reBnement, in the grobnds of a Country 
seat, ought, in general, to be on the*drawingrOom froqt of tlie 
house: next in order is the pIeasnre>ground; then the Bower- 
garden, which forms a part of thc^ pleasure-ground; then»the 
shrubberies or plantations near the house, in which there are 
kept walks, whicn also belong to the pleasure-ground; next tho 
aj)proach-road; and, lastl}’, the kitchen-garden. It not unfre- 
qucntly happens that the lawn in front of the house is compa¬ 
ratively neglected, while the highest-kept part of the place is the 
kitchen-garden; and we also often find both the lawn and the 
kitchen-garden highly kept, while no more ayention is paid to 
the sides of the approach-road than if it wcra a common road 
through a grass field. In every highly kept place, where the 
approach-road leads through open scenery with pasture on 
each side, the coarse tufts of grass, wnthered. flower-stalks, 
and all coarse plants, ought to be mown off for a few yards 
on each side of the road, two or three times during the 
summer; and the edgings should, of course, be kept low and 
clipped with the verge-shears, instead of being pared with the 
spade. As a kept walk is a highly artificial part of landscape 
scenery, it may be laid down as a rule, that whatever description 
of scene it passes through ought to partake, more or less, of the 
character ol’ art. Even when the walk is carried across a grass 
field, or a part of the open park, the surface otight' to be 
smoothed, and the grass kept free from tufts or flower-stems, for 
a few yards on each side; and something of the same kind ought 
to take place when it passes through woods or plantations, unless 
the surface is covered with ivy or other everijreens. In short, in 
even the wildest scenery, when the walk is carefully formed by 
art, of uniform width, and gravelled, the same art ought to 
extend its influence to a certain distance on both sides, whether 
among grass or plants, and ought to be particularly conspicuous 
on its edges. 

Though we have placed the kitchen-garden last in the order 
of importance with respect to higlj l{,eeping, it does not follow 
that it is not to be kept in a suitable manner. Order .and 
neatness ought to pervade every part of it; and, indee'd, it can 
hardly,be properly managed, with a view to utility, without this 
being ^e case. 

• Arboriculture .—Some valuable papers on ^irumng have ap¬ 
peared in the course of the year, among which those by Mrt* 
Cree of Biggar deserve particular attention. 

“ We do hope that, though Mr. Cree has been comparatuiely neglected by 
his fountryjiiqn, some spirited Englisli proprietors ot’ plantains will t^c hi|f 
Systiftii into consideration, and either send their foresters to Mr. Cree for in¬ 
struction, qr send for Mr. Cree to instruct their foresters, and to prune%ome 
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trees as jxaroplcs. Mr. Crce’s principal employment is as a profesjponal pruncr, 
and he ff.)es out at the very low terms of half-a-guinca a day, aTid his travelling 
expenses. (^Gurd, Gaz, for p. 500.) 

An. economical mode of procuring single trees has been 
poiuted out in this Magazine (p. 509.), and enlarged on in the 
Gardener's Gazette for Oct. 23.; and, in ajsubsequent number of 
:he same Journal (Oct. 30.), we have shown the advantage, 
when large masses are to. be planted, of preparing the soil by 
he use of a four-horse ploigh, followed by the subsoil plough, 
riie advantage of heading down stunted single trees ol' consider- 
ible size, ^ and of cutting over by the ground young trees that 
stole after they haj’e been three or four years planted; of using the 
^runing-shears much more extensively than fias hitherto been 
lone by foresters; and of cleaning hedges early in the .season, 
jefore the side shoots have been protruded from the lower part 
jf the he*dge, have been pointed out and enlarged on in leatling 
articles in the Gardener's Gazette, not as new practices, but as 
[practices which deserve to be more generally resorted to. 

We were happy to see, tiuring Qur tour, considerable progress 
made in diHerent places towards planting collections of trees 
and shrubs, or, as they are technically called, arboretuins. We 
may refer to Corehouse near Lanark, Posso near Peebles, 
Dalkeith Park, Hopeton House, and some other places about 
Edinburgh, ilavensworth in Durham, and Moreby Hall 
and Bramhaiu Hall in Yorkshire. Pinetunis arc also being 
commenced in various places. In furtherance of one object to 
be obtained by collections, that of creating an interest in ti'ces 
and shrubs by attaching the names to them, which may serve 
as iiulexes to their history in bot)ks, we are hapjiy in being able 
to state that permanent, labehs of iron and lead, or of load alone, 
arc prepared by Messrs. I.,ucoinbe and Co. of Exeter, and Messrs. 
Whitley and Osboi'n of l''iilham, and sent out along with the 
plants when desirec], at very moderate prices. I’he lead labels 
»f the smallest size are 2 in. by 4 in., with the name and the 
lative country stamped on them with steel types, in such a manner 
hat they cannot be oblitg’aied for many years, and they cost 
)nly 12s. per llluidrcd. 'I'hese labels have holes at the angles 
jy which they may be nailed to larch or other stakes, 3 ft. in 
ength, .with the bark on; or they may be of larger size, ag,d 
ittached to such shanks ns we have figured in ji. 23dJ: lead 
ubels of the; size* proper foi* these shanks will cost 2d. each. 
We would strongly recommend gardeners and their employers 
,o have named by these, or by siSme other equally durable means, 
j11 .the trees and shrubs which are not universally known among 
^arddners; aW also all the fruit trees, vines, and even one plant 
m each of tne more rare kind of analias. In the dasc of •waM 
trees and espaliers,'and also of vines, the label can Jjc nailed 
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to the waH, pspalier post, or rail, and to the rafter or trelh's. Tiie 
mere circumstance of having the plants and fruit trees ribout a 
place correctly named raises its character, among gardeners, and 
insures a better class both of master gardeners and tlreir assistants. 
It is also favourable to correctness and good habits geneKilly. 
A gardener, where there is a good collection of named articles, 
not only commands apprentices of a superior school education*, 
but cuttings of many rare plants, which he would nofr receive il 
he had not something adequate to ^ive in return. Besides, it 
generally happens that some members of the family of the pro¬ 
prietor have a taste fi'r botanical pursuits, and tQ them the 
circumstance of .the plants in the garden atul pleasure-ground 
being correctly named must be a very considerable assistance in 
their studies. 

A few new trees and shrubs have been raised in the Horticul¬ 
tural Society’s Garden, of which a catafogue is given by Mr. 
Gordon (p.608.); and, what it will be of immediate practical utility 
to state, Messrs. Whitley and Osborn have added upwards ol 
30 s|)ecies and varieties to their printed catalogue of last year. 
We have obtained a list of between twenty and thirty new or rai’c 
s|)ccies recently introduced into the Tooting Nursery by Messrs, 
llollison, which will be given in our next Nund)er; and, with 
Mr, Gordon (p. .S.5.), we would strongly recothmend nursery¬ 
men and the curators of botanic gardens, in every part of the 
country, to send us Annual Reports of the new or rare ariicles 
which they have raised from seed, or otherwise added to their 
collections. We ccaiceive that the j)Hblic is under great obliga¬ 
tion to every nurseryman who maintains a good collection and 
increases it; for, assuredly, rare trees and shrubs, which are only 
sold now and then, <lo not pay him nearly so well as the cultivation 
in large quantities of the common sorts. 

Various articles on the preservation of timber will b® found 
in the present volume, though we can scarcely as yet point to 
any practical results which a gardener can imitate. Nothing can 
be more beautiful in theory than the experiments of Dr. 
Boucherie (p. 642.); and sorne>oi' them, at least, might be 
repeated by a gardener or forestei*, with a vei'^ little assistance 
from a chemist. Sir W. Burnett’s mode every gardener might 
put teethe test, by trying it on bast mats. . 

FloricuUurc .—Ouu Floricultural Noticqp exhibit, as usual, the 
names of a groat many new plants which’hav^ been figured 
in the course of the year, and the whole are assembled in’a 
select list which forms part of the Contents. There is a va¬ 
luable list of plants adaptep for a conservatory wall, with several 
instructive papers on the management. of thti Cacti, 6ne ol 
cofisiderable commerciaf importance on the cultivation of /riddac 
in the Island of Jersey, and some interesting aiticles on the Dafliba; 
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and, uiK-Ier General Notices, there are a great varie^«f articles 
on this'department, which can hardly fail to instruct, and which, 
at all events, will he read with pleasure by every lover of garden¬ 
ing, on account of the associations which they will call up in his 
mind. 

Horticulture. —There are so many interestiifg papers on this 
subject in the present volume, that we cannot spare room to par¬ 
ticularise diem. Perhaps tlje most valuable articles are those on 
the cultivation of the grape? the shriveling of the fruit in va¬ 
rious places having called forth the energies of several cultivators. 
Root-pruning, to which Mr. Rivers (p. 625.) has lately directed 
public attention, h a practice capable of being much more ge¬ 
nerally applied thsn has hitherto been done; not that gardeners 
are ignorant of it, for it was long since recommended from the 
Caledonian Hort. Soc. Mein, in the first edition of our Encyclo¬ 
pedia of Gardming, but that pruned roots, being unseen, do not 
make that impression on a stranger visiting a garden where it 
has been practised which top-pruning does. The subject of in¬ 
sects on fruit trees has, as usual, occupied a good deal of the at¬ 
tention of cultivators; and that of the diseases to which wheat and 
other grains are liable has given rise to some valuable papers, by 
Professor Henslow, in the English Agricidtural Journal. 

A few new varieties of fruits and culinary vegetables have been 
brought into notice, and are given in a Report by Mr. Thompson, 
nccotiipanied by some judicious remarks. The fruit of Berberis 
dulcis, commonly known in the nurseries as Berberis rotundifolia, 
has been ripened in Mr. Cunningham’s nursery, Edinburgh, and 
found excellent; Mr. Cunningham says, “as large and sis good 
as a black Hasnburgh grape; ” and, if so, we have no doubt that it 
will soon come into cultivation as a fruit shrub. Mr. Herbert 
has found the berries of Fuchst'a fulgens, not only eatable, but 
excellenj; (p. ; sind the same remark will apply to the roots 

of O'xalis Deppet ^p. 648.). Some Chinese vegetables have 
recentfy been tried by the French, but sufficient experience has 
not yet been obtained to enable us to determine their merits. In 
the Report of the progressj t/ the Horticultural Society from 
1830 to 1840, published in* their Transactions, second series, 
vol. ii. p.‘428., will be found a List of Fruits and Culinary Vege¬ 
tables wjiich have been examined during that period? and 
found deserving of general cultivation. TJiis List will be given 
in our ensuing volume. 

■ Agricidtnre. — The progress winch this art is now making is 
rapid, both in England and Scotland, chiefly by the adoption of 
the freijuent or furrow drain system and subsoif plough. These 
are berth the i&ention_of‘Mr. Smith of Deanston, to whom the 
iitnded proprietors of' Britain, and morfc especially of Scotland,* 
are ‘under a debt which they can scarcely ever retiay.. In the 
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course of dui; tour we had an opportunity of seeing the ft^quent- 
drain system in every stage of its progress, and fotfnd that in 
many parts of Scotland rents had been trebled and quadrupled 
by it. In Northumberland and Durham we found Mr. Smithes 
system frequen^ adopted, and between York and Londtin it 
may occasionall*be seen in progress. A farmer in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Dalkeith has recently made a considerable im! 
provement in the manufacture of draining tiles, which will extend 
the practice by rendering it less eSpensivo. The use of these 
tiles pierced with holes is about as great an improvement on 
the mode of draining by small stones formerly practised, as Mr. 
Forsyth’s mode «f piercing the bottom of flower-pots promises 
to be on the use of crocks or other rough drainage. The tiles, 
however, are found to require small stones or gravel laid over 
them, and so, probably, in many cases, will the pierced Jjottoms of 
Mr. Forsyth’s flower-pots, if itwere for notfiing moi'e than the pur¬ 
pose of admitting air to the roots. A new species of clover, Trife^- 
lium gigant^um, has been introduced from Airghanistaii,and a new 
vafiety of lucern from Candahar. The latter is chiefly valuable 
as coming in earlier than the common species; but the clover 
appears to be a valuable acquisition, having in Ireland yielded at 
the rate of 37 tons per acre cut green. {Gard, Chron., vol. i. 
p. 631.) At the last meeting of the Highland and Agricultural 
St>ciety of Scotland, held at Berwick, promises were given of an 
increased attention by that Society to the subject of cottages and 
general education (p. 572.), with which we were much gratified. 
The meetings of the English Agricultural Society, and their 
very excellent Journal, are silently eflecting great and important 
changes in field culture and live stock. Xhe principal subjects 
which occupy the attention of gentlemtn farmers in both coun¬ 
tries are, the important ones of draining, subsoil-ploughing, 
and saline and concentrated manures; although it mayJbe men¬ 
tioned as somewhat remarkable, that the first two practices have 
been carried too fur in light sandy soils in some parts of England. 

Rural Architecture. — The public taste in architecture is 
gradually becoming more refined, oiore especially in the country, 
by the many churches and villas that are liteing erected or 
repaired, and by the very handsome station-houses which 
frequijitly meet the eye while gliding along the railroads, 
both in England and Scotland. Landed, proprietors, however, 
do not seem fully alive to the liigh degree bf otnament which 
they might confer on their estates, by giving their cottages aiiil 
fann buildings a more artistidal character.^’’ There are now 

* It will scarcely be credited, for how small a sum a p’iniu homely design 
,foraa labburer’s cottage, that docs not exhibit exteriorly even a germ bf 
architectural taste, may be rendered highly architectural. Suppose t.**". erec¬ 
tion of a cottage of the most homely description to cost, for labour and 
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so man^ cheap books containing designs for cottage#, that this 
iic'Wect seems almost inexijusable. Nearly all country gentlemen 
retain a carpenter for .repairs, and for work to be done under 
their own inspection, and it would be for their interest to put 
into'he hands of such periwns books of des^is which might 
tend to cultivate their taste. It is much to be yished, also, that 
hidies would take a greater interest in the picturesque beauty 
and comfort of the cottages erected by their friends; and, in 
short, that they would bestW a portion of their time on the 
study of architecture. 

There is one department of rustic architecture to which we 
would earnestly ir.vite the attention of country gentlemen, the 
ladies of their fairftlies, and also their gardeners and stewards, 
and that is, the erection of rustic structures formed of the thin¬ 
nings of plantations with the bark on. We are far from recom¬ 
mending the knitalioh of those grotesque seats and summer¬ 
houses, formed of peeled oak branches, so commonly exhibited 
for sale in the neighbourhood of London, because the diflerent 
parts of these structures are put together without any evidence 
of cultivated design. The materials that we recommend are poles 
or young trees, of from 6 in. to {) in. in diameter at the thickest 
end, of Scotch pines, larches, spruce firs, oaks, alders, and a few 
others which grow straight, and in every case we prefer them 
with the bark kept on. These can be formed into a great variety 
of structures, useful and ornamental, at very little expense be¬ 
yond that of the labour of the carpenter. By these poles the 
most common-place exteriors of cottages may be rendered 
picturesque; every variety of covered seat in pleasure-grounds; 


materials, CO/.; then, to render it artisticnl, it may be submitted to an archi- 
teet.csay iji London or b^diubnrgh, who, (or indicating certain changes and 
additions, may charge two guineas j aiul those additions, when executed, may 
cost 4/. “or i/. Tims, it may be calculated, that to render a homely country 
cottage of any kind artistical, and an ornament to the country, will, all 
expenses included, not exceed 10 or 12 per cent. 

t)n reading to Mr. Lamb whatwtr have written, he says that the architect, 
in the case of impi()ving cottagcs'"of the lowest description, ought not to 
charge moi% than a guinea for altering a design ; and that the improvements, 
when carried into execution, need very seldom exceed 5 per cent on what 
would otherwise be the cost. It is not so much, Mr. Lamb observes, rlccora- 
tion which is wanted, as ijn artistical distribution cf materials. ITicse who 
have looked int» onr* EncyclopcBdkf-of CoUuf^e ArchHeclure, or the Arclii- 
htflnral Afa^nziui-, w'ill recollect Mr. Lamb’s beautiful designs for cot¬ 
tages and villas in the former work, ^nd his interesting historical papers 
on (iothic architecture iii the Magazine; and when we mention that he has 
been .one of our travelling companions in Scotland and the North of England 
lor thc’lost twp frionths, and mts been as far'north as Taymoiith, as far west 
a%8tranracr,an(vus far sodth as Newcastle, it will be allowed, we think, that». 
he is c^petent to give an opinion on the improvement of both Scotch and 
Englisli labourers’ cott^e's. (Gard, Gaz. for 1841, p.59G.) 
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of sheds fer .the shelter of cattle, pigeon-houses, &c., in^arks; 
of fruit-rooms, tool-houses, working-^hcds, mushroom-houses, 
houses like that of Mr. Wells of Itedleaf, for preserving leaf¬ 
less deciduous shrubs, such as fuchsias, brugmansias, &C., and 
even orange tret^ through the winter, in gardens; of pouftry- 
houscs, dairies, ^c., i« farms ; and of woodmen’s lodges, places 
for shelter, &c., along drives, &c., in woods. Besides these' 
objects, there are gates, fences, bridges, arcades, and pteturesqiie 
combinations of poles for creepers, esfialiers ft'r fruit trees, decora¬ 
tions to wells or springs, and various other applications. We 
do not recommend this description of material for cottages or 
permanent buildings, where one of a more permanent nature 
can be employed ; but there arc many cases in which the car¬ 
penter of the place has little to do, and others where more 
expensive materials are not easily procured, and in, all such 
cases rustic-work of the kind we mention affm-ds a valuable 
resource. We recommend, as furnishing models, llicauii’s llustic 
Architecture, noticed in 34., and another work by the same 
author, about to be publishetk entitled Sketches for Ihtstic-Work. 
The reader will also find a variety of designs adapted for this 
kiiul of work in our Encyclopaedia of Collage Architecture, and in 
the Suburban Gardener. 

Public and Royal Gardens. — The London paries, and the re¬ 
creation of the working classes in them, have of late years been 
more cared for by the W^oods and Forests than formerly. 
When the Regent’s Park was first laid put, about 1815, there 
were no roads but those adaptetl for carriages, and throughout 
the whole length of these roads there was not a single seat on 
which the wearied pedestrian, or a mother an,d her children, could 
sit down. Gradually, however, in consequence of the subject 
being taken up by the public jiress, this park has been in a great 
part opened to the pid)lic, and gravel walks, seats, and otiier 
accommodations, formed for general use, A^iew jtlace of public 
recreation has been projected in the cast of London, to be called 
Victoria Park, and an act passed for purchasing the ground, 
about 290 acres; a plan fur layinguout which is published in the 
Report ()f the IPoods and Forests Tor 1841, add in tlm, West- 
niimter Review for November, A public park is projected in the 
south of London, in the parish of Lambeth, to be called Lan¬ 
caster ^I'ark; and on^ also on the south $ide, but intermediate 
between the Lambeth park and tfiat of Greehwicli; so that in 
a few years we may reasonably expect to see a sufficient numbet* 
of breathing-places, in and aboift the metropolis, for the health 
of the inhabitants. The Green Park, St. James’s Park, Hyde 
Park, and Kensington Gardens, have all Ijeen m6re or less im¬ 
proved, wirti a view to ]1ublic accommodation. For the^latter 
we have suggested the planting and naming’of a few oriiannfntal 
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trees a5d shrubs 5 ,a fountain for the central basin, to*be worked 
by steam; and islands n^r the two extreme ends of the Ser¬ 
pentine •River, in order to conceal the terminations of that piece 
of wafer. 

Some changes have takeiwplace in the groun<j^ about Windsor 
Castle; but when we saw them, in May last, they did not appear 
to us to merit the name of improvements. We have seen a plan 
for a kitcRen-garden of 20 acres to be formed at Frogniore; but 
nothing is said of such a pfau in the Itepo/i for 18>H. We re¬ 
commend the kitchen-garden at Versailles as a model. 

We hawe elsewhere (p. 652.) staled the intention of the Woods 
and Forests ta foi'tn public walks on tlje crown lands at Stirling; 
and, in the Report referred to, it is noticed that between 14 aiul 
15 acres of land at St. Andrews, the crown leases of which had 
expired, are given up^to the town, on consideration of their pre¬ 
serving certairf structures alreatly existing, including a gateway 
ind towers, as objects of antiquarian and historical interest. 
This ground will, doubtless, be turned into a public garden. 
There are other towns, both in England and Scotland, as well as 
n Ireland, similarly circumstanced to St. Andrews; and we have 
ittle doubt the commissioners will be equally liberal to them 
ivhen an opportunity oilers. What we should wish to see, above 
dl other things connected with public parks and gardens, are, the 
irrangement and planting of Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury.Craigs 
as a public garden and monumental cemetery for Edinburgh, or 
rather for Scotland. .We would have no common graves or 
gravestones in it to vulgarise the conspicuous features, but only 
walks, and handsome monuments; the ground being planted with 
jvery tree and shrub, that would grow there. Burying places for 
Rose who could not atford ornamental monuments would be 
arovided in proper, situations, and surrounded by masses of 
alantation. 

Cemeteries are now established in the suburbs of London in 
'very direction, and they are either harmed or in contemplation 
lear most of our large towns. The defects and excellences of those 
>f Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow will be pointed out in the 
:ourse o£ our toftr, in our ensuing volume. We are happy to see 
ome attention bestowed on churchyaixls in different parts of the 
■ountry.* The improvements in these consist in keeping the surface 
if the ground even, is conseqq^nee of whieh it can be mown and 
jept as neat as a lawn; in forming regular gravelled or paved 
valks through and around the area; in forming a paved gutter 
•oiiud old churches which hav^ dripping eaves; and in intro- 
lucing here apd there a^few evergrejpn shrubs or trees, such as 
,he Irish yew* the cypress, the cembran pine, and, ^n some 
:ase& the cedar of Lebanon. As an example of a churchyhrd' 
•eformed after thik manner in the very best taste, w& refer to 
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Oving ne«’ jChichester, tor which the public are indebted to the 
proprietor of the living, Miss Woo(Js of Sffopwyke. A^good 
deal has also been done in the same manner with some of the 
churchyards in Edinburgh and Leith; and a great improvement, 
introduced into these and some* other burying grounds in 
Scotland, consists in* the use of a box for containing the soil 
thrown out of the grave in digging it. This keeps the grass 
and the ground round the grave quite clear; and it ■also saves 
much labour, because, by taking dff one of the movable sides 
of the box and tilting it up, the soil is instantly returned to* 
the excavation. We shall describe this box and its uses 
more in detail iitour next volume. It is wortl^^pf notice, that 
the improvement of the churchyards of Edinburgh and Leith 
arose from the circumstance of gardeners having been employed 
in them as superintendants. , 

Garden LiteraUire, —; Perhaps the most valaable bo^s for 
gardeners, which have been published in the course of the year, 
are, the Selection from the Physiological and Horticvltural Papers 
of the late Mr. Knight (p. 327.), and a cheap and excellent work 
On Vegetable Physiology, forming part of a popular cyclopaedia 
of natural science (p. 327. and 593.). The first volume of the 
Flora of North America, by Drs. Toney and Gray, has been 
completed, and forms one of the most interesting botanical 
publications, in a practical point of view, that could fall into the 
hands of a native of Britain, who is desirous of enriching his 
country with the plants of other countries of analogous climates. 
In this first volume of the North American Flora, there are 
some hundreds of species of herbaceous and ligneous plants 
that have never yet been introduced to Brijain in a living state; 
and, as the work is expected to extentl to several volumes, it 
will show that the sjiecies which remain to be introduced from 
North America, and which will be perfectly hardy,in sour 
gardens, amount to several thousands. When we reflect on 
tliis, and also on the number of species which are every year 
being introduced from the mountainous districts of India, and 
which arc also hardy in our clim^e, the mind is filled with 
wonder and delight at the botanical riches wWch at njo disttint 
time will be exhibited in the artificial scenery of this country. 
The Gardener's Chronicle was commenced in January las4 and 
is, without doubt, a journal which will ha^e a most powerful in¬ 
fluence on the progress of gardening. As It nijist be in the 
hands of -all our readers, it is unnecessary for us to say moi%* 
respecting it; further than this,^bnt it is our intention to note in 
this Magazine every thing in the Chronicle that we think neces¬ 
sary to constitute our miscellany what ij professes to be, “a 
regfeter of all gardening* improvements.” With the Garjletiefs 
1841.—Jill. 3d Ser. <j <i 
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Gazette^ of wl)ich we undertook the editorship about a year ago, 
we ceased, with the number for November 6th, to have any fer- 
ther connexion, for reasons with whicli it is unnecessary to trou¬ 
ble ohr readers. The botanical periodicals mentioned in our 
llep&rt for last year contiiiie to prosper, and there has been 
added to them the PInjtologist, a cheap botanical monthly 
journal. Downing’s Theory and Practice of LMndscape-Garden- 
imj (p. and 472.) is a masterly work of its kind, more 
esjiecially considering that It was produced in America, where 
landscape-gardening is necessarily in its infancy. Braude’s 
Dictionary^ of Science, Literature, and Art (p. 177. and 599.) is 
a work which, though not on gardening, yet-every gardener 
ought to possess* who cannot afford the Penny Cychptrdia. 
Mrs. Loudon’s Practical Instructions in Gardening for ImUcs 
has come to a second edition in the course of the year; and a 
second edition nlso of her Companion to the Ladird Flomr-Oar- 
den is in preparation. The volume on Ornamental Bulbs is 
completed, and that on Oniavicnlal Perennials will be com¬ 
menced on January 1st. The first number of an Abridgement 
of our Arboretum Britannicum will appear on the 1st of De¬ 
cember; and also the sixth number of our Suburban Horticulturist, 
which was discontinued during our absence in Scotland. Our 
Supplement to the Encyclopevdia of Plants was published in June 
last. The most interesting work published in France in the 
course of the year is, we think, Auguste de St. Hilaire’s Lcfons 
de Botaniqtie; and in .Germany, the complelioii of Endlicher’s 
Genera Plantarum, according to the natural'system. 

Gardening and. Rural Inijirot'emcnf in Foreign Countries, — 
We have little on thjs subject to add to what we stated in our 
summary for the past yehr (p. 6.‘50.). The state of gardening in 
the neighbourhood qf Paris may be gathered from our garden¬ 
ing* visit (p. 101. 287. and 383.). In German}', the Doberan 
nieetiijg of Germaiii Agriculturists and Silviculturists was held 
from the 1st to the 8th of September, when a number of papers 
were read, and articles exhibited. “For the silvicultural section, 
upwards of 100 different swh of Pinus and .Tbies had been sent 
in living^specimtns from the Flottbeck Nurseries, accompanied 
with a descriptive account by Mr. John Booth, of which 1000 
copies were distributed, and for which the president of thgi silvi¬ 
cultural section returned a votg of thanks.’! {Gard. C/iroth, vol. i. 
n. 614.) Somene’w plants introduced into the North of Italy in 
file course of the year 1840 are enumerated by M. Manctti 
(p. 182. and 565.); and some notices of the gardens in the United 
States and in^ South Anjerica, by Edward Otto, will be found in 
p. 37a. ^ ()f tlie Agricultural and Horticultural Societyr pf India, 
an interesting account is given in the Gardener's Chronicle, vdl. i? 
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Bohemia Park, near Hastings. 

p. 631.; l)y v'hich it appears that the Saharumpore Botanic Gar¬ 
den is proving a most useful institution, both for In^ia and 
Europe, by transmitting and receiving collections of saeds and 
plants. It is gratifying to find that every year is adding <o the 
number of hardy articles which \^e receive from the IKma- 
layan Mountains. 

Obituary. — Daniel Ellis, Esq., an eminent vegetable physio* 
legist, and Francis Bauer, Esq., distinguished as a^ botanical 
draughtsman, have died in the courAi of the year in this country ; 
and we lament to be obliged to add to the list the justly ccle^ 
brated DeCandollc oi> the Continent. As an emineijt patron of 
ganlening and jirchitecture, who possessed • the most refined 
taste in both arts,, we have to deplore the loss oKLord Monsmi, 
who, at Gatton Park, Surrey, luid projected a series of improve¬ 
ments which would have rendered that place one of the most 
remarkable in England, l.ord Monson* was not less distin¬ 
guished for his refined taste and good sense, than for his uni¬ 
versal benevolence and amiability. 


Aht. II. Notice of Bohemia Parle, the Property find Residence of 
'Wastel Brisco, Esq. By fl. C. O. 

The notices of gtirdens and country seats in your Magazine 
I have always considered extremely interesting; particularly when 
points of good culture, or when any remarkable facts, are in¬ 
cluded in the observations. Such being opinion of them, I 
shall, as occasion offers, forward you a wotice of any place I may 
see, which I think may be interesting to your readers^, leaving it 
to your judgement whether or not you think it worthy of iijscr- 
tion. My powers of description are not ecpial to those of many 
of your contributors, but I hope an occasional practical obseivji- 
tion will make up for other deficiencies. With regard to the 
architectural style of the house, jn^ any of my noticec, I shall 
say but little; indeed, I think theit! would be difficulty in dis¬ 
tinguishing many of them as belonging to any particular style. 

Bohemia, the residence and property of Wastel Bri.^o, Esq., 
is situfited about one mile north-west of the town of Hastings, 
and commands singufarly beautiful and extensive land and sea 
views, extending from Beachy Head to DungeneSs Point. 'I’be 
house, a modern-built one, stonds on a declivity, the ground 
rising gradually; it was tlie residence of the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester in the year 1880. The present possessor has’en¬ 
closed tfie “estate with a Stone wall, which Ts a great improvement 
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as far ?‘s regards fhat portion adjoining the high road; but the 
principal improvements ar^ in the garden. ... 

On thfe east side of‘the house, and adjoining to it, is a large 
green-house, which contains some fine specimens of geraniums, 
partifcularly Smith’s new scarlet; also May’s new fuchsias, many 
species of CYicti, a fine plant of Abittilon striatum, and a quantity 
of young plants of Araucaria imbricata, raised there from seed, 
the whole bf which were very healthy. In front of the house is 
a broad terrace walk, with'which 1 was particularly struck; it 
being apparently very hard and level, an occurrence very unusual 
in this neighbourhood, from the want of good gravel. The gar¬ 
dener, Mr. Fieldet, informed me it was compesed of pounded 
chalk, and fine shingle from the sea-side, made into a mortar, 
laid down in its wet state, 6 in. thick, and rolled as soon as it 
got a littla set; it appeared almost like a solid pavement. Two 
feet below this*walk, *and divided from it by a green bank, is a 
piece of level turf about 50 ft. wide, from which you descend by 
a flight of steps to the flower-garden. This is divided from the 
lawn by a neat stone wall, having af southern aspect, the top be¬ 
ing on a level with the lawn : there were some fine plants of Ery- 
thrina Cilsta giilli. Salvia patens, splendens, fulgens, involucrata, 
&c., planted against it, beautifully in flower. The flower-garden 
is laid out in bells of various shapes, the whole forming a square. 
The walks are 4 ft. wide, made with the same sort of materials 
as the above terrace. The beds are judiciously planted with cal¬ 
ceolarias, heliotropiums, geraniums, pansies, berberries, &c., 
also several fine specimens of Tropae'cliim tricolbrum, and about 
150 varieties of China roses, many of them first-rate sorts. Mr. 
Fielder informed me J.hat he has a splendid collection of bulbs, to 
take the place of the tender jilauts as soon as they are destroyed 
by frost. ^ , 

To tile south of this, and leading to the kitchen-garden, which 
is entirely out of view, are the pleasure-ground and shrubbery, 
containing some beds of roses, rhododendrons, azaleas, and other 
shrubs, as well as many choice coniferous plants; among others. 
Araucaria imbricata; the whole of which are growing luxuri¬ 
antly, aiifl appedr to stand the sea air well. Below this shrub¬ 
bery is the kitchen-garden, containing about one acre, surrounded 
by awalblS ft. high, into which are built iron*loops; willo^ rods 
are introduced through them to train the trees to, and answer 
^he purpose very‘well: thus, nailing is entirely done away 
with. 

The young trees, which were (fianted at the time of the forma¬ 
tion-of the garden, two yjars ago, are^ in a very promising state. 
The walks hav6 brick .edges, which in many situations are pre- 
(ferablp to box,' or any of its substitutes*. On the no‘rth side oP* 
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the garc1«i» and at a distance from the outside of the wall, is a 
high bank, caused by excavating the earth*to make the garden 
level: against the bank there is a wall built, to prevent tlie earth 
falling into the north slip. On the top of this bank Mr.*Fielder 
has planted pear trees, and trained them downwards: at present 
they are looking well. Close to the back of the stables is a 
range of cucumber and melon pits; the latter contained an ex¬ 
cellent crop of the Beachwood green-flesh. Prepiirations are 
making for a range of pine-pits ^ and I have no doubt, in the 
hands of the present spirited proprietor and his gardener, M!-. 
Fielder, Bohemia will become a place of considerable note with 
the surrounding country. — August, 1841. 


Art. III. The Principles of Gardening physiologically considered. By 
G. Reoel, Gardener in the Royal Botanic Garden, Berlin. 

(Translated from the CSarten Zeitung, May 9th, 1840.) 

(Continuedfrom p.535.) 

I. On the Propagation ok Plants. 

B. Propagation by Buds. 

I. Runs ANP TIIEIR METAMORPHOSES - continued. 

The bulb is a metamorphosed bud in a higher state qf ad¬ 
vancement, the different parts of which it is composed being 
all increased in size, and more fully developed. That part 
which represents the axillary portion of.the bud is very much 
enlarged in the bulb, in the lower fthrt of which it forms the 
large circular disk called the root-plate. On this are fixed the 
scales which represent the leafy coverings of the bud, but in a 
much higher state of organisation ; and their form is determined 
by that of the leaves of the species to which they belong. • If 
the leaves can be traced distinctly into the bulb, it is said to be 
tunicated, as in the onion; and, if they cannot, the bulb is called 
scaly, as in the lily. 

Bulbs are generally .propagated by onsets, which partake of 
the ii^ture of seed, in producing distinct individuals t and, like 
seeds, they resist external influences, and retain their vital powen^ 
for a great length of time: thus, the offsefs oCsome kinds pf 
/I'llium often germinate after having been kept in the herbarium 
upwards of a year. On the rtiot-plate is formed the new bulb, 
which is to supply the place of the oljl one the fallowing season, 
just as pew buds form every autumn to supply tlie place of those. 
• thtit have'been developed the preceding spring: but, iodhe bud, 
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the late^Jt buds, or germs, which exist in the axils of flie leaves 
are rarely called into actiop ; while in bulbs, the corresponding 
germs are very frequently developed in the form of little bulbs, 
which rfppear on the margin of the root-plate. The same germs, 

, or lafent buds, when they exist in the axils of the flower buds, 
appear to become ovula, and after fructification to change into 
seeds. These metamorphosed bulbs appear either singly or se¬ 
veral together; and, in the latter case, they are sometimes, as in 
^'llium sphgerocephaliim, sealted on a long bundle of vessels, 
which looks like a filiform pillar, and in its developement shows 
some analogy to the umbilicus of seeds. I am of opinion, 
therefore, that thest ovula and the offsets are both produced by 
a change in the rfidinients of the bud; and that the offset and 
the seed are at first similar structures, but that, from the various 
changes they untlergt), they are transformed into differently 
organised parts,* which, however, in their functions bear a great 
resemblance to each other. As a proof of this may be men¬ 
tioned the transformation of the ovula, after imperfect impreg¬ 
nation, into bulb-buds, as in Juncifs supinus and Poa bulbosa; 
or into bulb-tubers or corms, as in /^ancratium, CVinum, Ama- 
r5'lli.s’, &c. The latter, however, never happens when the pl.ants are 
artificially impregnated ; and when we think we perceive an em¬ 
bryo in these growths, it consists only of the already formed young 
shoot of the tuber, which is surrounded by the thick testa. The 
succeeding stages of growth prove this; as the plant is developed, 
not like a monocotyledowious seed, but like a bulb-tid>er or conn. 
In the seeds of the Orchidacca;, also, a very'reniiirkable pheno¬ 
menon is observable. They have a testa of very delicate con¬ 
struction, much large)’ than the embryo within, wdiich, by the 
help of a glass, appears'like a da)’k dot in tlie middle of the 
single cellidar integument. Perfect fructification seems to have 
takeh pkice in all the extraordinary number of small seeds in a 
seed-vessel, though their coming to maturity seems to be pre- 
v^ited by their being so numerous. In the few cases in which 
germination has been observed, the embi’yo gradually swells and 
forms itsell into a tuber befcft’jf'it makes roots: and, as it appears 
that all seeds of 'the Orchidacea; undergo this metamorphosis, it 
may account for their being so difficult to germinate, as other¬ 
wise, from the nature of their testa, it is pt^bable theyfwould 
very soon come up. Finally, qrnong plants of a lower organis¬ 
ation, there are beautiful analogies between seed and seed- 
grains. Thus, Afnium androgymim L. scarcely ever perfects its 
fruit; but, instead of it, there appear on the point of the fruit- 
stalk granules pr seed-bgds. The whorl of leaves which forms 
tlje capsule decays, and on the fruit axi^, instead of rgaUseeds, a 
numbgi».xJf small stalked seed-grains are found formed, like little* 
beads. This formation will be understood from the above de- 
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scriptionk jlie seed-grains entirely fill the place of seeds; all 
possess vitalit}', and the Luiiularia vulgarts, so cordmon in 
German gardens, propagates itself oflly ju this way. In lichens 
they often burst in astonishing numbers from the leaves,.so that 
the whole surface of the leaf appears to be covered with » gra¬ 
nulated powder; and the plants on which this takes place to a 
great extent scarcely ever seed. 

Some time ago, an often mooted subject was again brought 
forward in these pages, namely, tlie possibility of the develope- 
ment of sound seed without fructification. The fact, as raeir- 
tioned by M. Bernhardi, cannot be doubted; the mjore so, as it 
appears to nie^ from what has been said, that such a form of 
seed, the construction of which may be something between 
a seed-bulb and a tuber, is possible. 

The rudiments of the bud, when they begin to expand, dis¬ 
play an independent individuality; not'only in the cases we 
have mentioned, but also when they are developed in any other 
manner by metamorphosis or art. They show a striking 
analogy to the seed-bulb, wJieii they apj)ear like little buds in 
the axils of the leaves of some annual plants which do not 
usually produce branches, as in Dentaria bulbifera; and in 
several species of iilium, Begbnm, and 6axifraga, they appear 
among the flowers; or, as in some of the begonias, along the 
whole of the stalk. Rudiments of buds on annual plants that 
have done flowering may be made to germinate by artificial 
means. For this purpose, the stalk is cut down to below the part 
where it has flowered, and then put, like any other cutting, into 
the ground. In moist and confined air, with the proper degree 
of heat, these cuttings make no roots at the section in the 
gi’ound; but the latent buds in tin.# axds of the leaves are* 
developed, and grow into young branches, thro^ng out at 
their base a number of roots closely provided with ,hai»6 for 
absorption, and thus become independent as soon as they are 
developed. These young shoots are then taken off, andT treated 
as cuttings which have already rooted. In this manner, accord¬ 
ing to my colleague Brauer’s experiments, the red-flowered 
Lob^b'ff, Gloribsa superba, and Several speejes of Phlox and 
Diosebrea, may be propagated very easily. Some lilies which 
have^no bulb-buds in the axils produce them whenjtreated in, 
this way. 

Here may be mentioned, alfo, the buds whfch grow some¬ 
times on leaves, dr on the edges of leaves. The formatWh 
of buds round the edges of *he leaves of Bryo{)hyllum, when 
these leaves are laid with the under side on a [)ot full of moist 
earth, js well known. 11>e same phenomenon's less kdown in 
• thb genera Kalanchbe, Echever/a, and Gloxinia; and ]^hevbt/a 
gibbifltM-a has this peculiarity, that the upper leaves possess the* 
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property in a much higher degree than the lower, ones; this 
proceeds merely from thci^ greater age, as, when younger, they 
form buds as easily as the others. The appearance of these 
buds takes place at the same time as the roots at the base; as 
long \is the leaves are on tlv? plant they only sprout when the 
atmosphere is very damp and warm, or when, by making in¬ 
cisions in the leat-stalk, the returning sap is interrupted. In 
Bryoph^llum, they are seated like a conical knob in the axils of 
the notches, and are connected with the bundle of spiral vessels 
which form the veins of the leaf. 

From this circumstance, the single fruit, or seed-vessel, was 
said to consist of » fruit-leaf bent over and grown together. In 
growing together,* the pouch was formed which contained the 
ovula; and this view of the case was applied to all formations 
of seed, aijd hypothesis upon hypothesis raised upon it. In the 
present day this view 'must be considered erroneous, at least, 
partly so; as, among the vast number of plants, there are hitherto 
but lew examples known where buds grow on the edges of the 
leaves. It may also be remarked,* that the ovula never pro¬ 
ceed from the edges themselves, but from the bundle of vessels 
lying on them; and we have no right to suppose that these 
vessels are formed by the growing together of the edges of the 
leaves, when we‘see in'all other cases in nature that the ribs 
and veins of the leaf give the direction to its form, but usually 
end before coming to the edge. Propagating plants by leaves, 
which was adduced as. a strong proof of the validity of this 
opinion, by no means justifies it; for, when'roots and buds are 
formed (though for the most part they only make roots, and 
many leaves remain for years together, fill the whole pot with 
roots, arid form no buds ,•* so that, to make sure of succeeding, 
the axillary bud ought to be removed with the leaf), the latter 
proosed from immediately above the cut, out of the leaf-stalk, 
and, ejccept in the»above-mentioned cases, never out of the 
edges of the leaf. 1 do not, however, assert from this, that 
fruit cannot be formed without an axis; for Nature does not 
suffer herself to be tramnrejed with systems. Should there, 
however, Jie such%i formation of fruit, which, nevertheless has not 
as yet come under my knowledge, it must take place apparently, 
as M. Meyen very justly remarks, from the passing over />f the 
axis into the fruit-leaf; and the ovula would be much, more 
likely to spring from the axils of the veins, than from the edges 
of the leaves. 

1 hat such a form of fructification is possible, but by no means 
normal, is proved by the circumstance that on many leaves, in 
favourable situhtions, .buds exactly hke those developed from 
the ruiUaients of buds have been observed. They were first Ve-* 
marked by Poitearfoh the whole surface of the leaf, springing 
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from the wips of detached leaves of Ornitho^alum thyrs6ideum 
Cassini noticed them in the axils, of the leaf-stalks of Cardamine 
pratensis; M. Hensler, on the poin& of the lea^^es of 'Malaxis 
paludosa; Meyen, on the inner and outer surfaces of the scales 
of hyacinth bulbs; and my colleague, Ludewig, in this garden, 
on the edge of an oval cotyledon in. long and i in. thick. 
The seed seemed to belong to one of the Leguminosae, and the 
cotyledon itself was broken off by mistake from the ycding plant, 
and again put into the ground. 

Lastly, in the fronds of many ferns, bulb-buds of a similar 
form are produced, such as in Aspidium bulbiferum, Wood- 
wdrdfa' radicansi, Acrostichum flagelliforme, &c., which cannot 
really surprise us, as these also bear seed. Tliey appear on the 
back or on the surface, on the middle or side veins, in the 
notches of the frond or near the edge, as in Ceratogteris; but 
they are always connected with the vessel^. Detached leaves of 
i/emionitis palmata, laid upon moist earth, produce young 
plants round the edges like liryopliyllurn. 

The perfect bulb lasts either one or more years. Perennial 
bulbs increase yearly, as those of the lily. The annual, or rather 
biennial, bulb, after it has blossomed, forms a new one by pro¬ 
liferations at the side, which, as it increases in size, consumes 
the old bulb, and is ready to flower the following year. We 
have an example of this in the tulip. The bulb-tuber, or conn, 
already mentioned, is a modification of the common bulb. Ac¬ 
cording to Link, it arises from the rind pf the disk of the bulb 
becoming exceedingly thick, instead of assuming the leafy 
form which only appears as thin scales, as in /'xia. Gladiolus, 
CVbcus, &c. 

The tuber is the last form by wldch propagation is very 
readily effected. Tubers are formed from a change-which the 
buds, more or less in number, undergo with the underground 
stem. The pith, and the outer coat of the stem, increastt much 
in size at the same time; and as many rudiments of buds us 
there are of the small scaly leaf attached to the parts about to be 
transformed (which leaf is usually scarcely perceptible with a 
magnifying glass), so many eyes are formed »as rudjpients of 
young plants in the tuber. In this case, the individuality of the 
bud hqfi been long known; and hence has arisen the custom of 
cutting out the eyes of.potatoes, and plantiqg them in the ground 
instead of the whole tuber, by which process* eaclj is developed 
into a young plant* nearly in the same way as a bulb-bud. 
Potato plants produce their underground stem, from which the 
tuber is formed, from the Ijase of their jnain stem: therefore, as 
soon as ^le young plants have attained a certain neight they are 
hoetl up, wliich increases their growth and number. On]^ those 
tubers which are formed by the above-descfilfed transformadon. 
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and hate eyes, can be considered real tubers; Trop?e'«lura tube- 
rbsuni,' 'i". tricolbrum, T. pciitaphyllum, Ilclianthus tuberbsus, 
&c. enlarged roots* of the Scituminaceaj, of Cyrilla, and 

'I’revifanrt, are only, in fact, prolifei’ous side roots; the bent 
knobby root of Gloribsa pi^ceeds from an underground stem, 
but can only produce a bud at one end> of it. The roots of 
Halatas, Gioxin/a, Gesnera, Didil/a, &c., are merely enlarged 
roots, and; when divided, must have a part of the neck, or collar, 
of the root attached, which Mone has the property of producing 
*bud« 

( To he continued .) 


Aar- TV. On the Importance of the Slmli/ of Natural History to 
Gardeners. By Petsu Mackenzie. 

Few will deny but that the study of natural history is advan¬ 
tageous to all who engage in it, but more especially to the 
gardener: to him it is of solid kenefit, without bringing into 
account the unalloyed delights that accompany the study of the 
design, and order, and balance, that are to be found in the wide 
field of created objects. This is a subject that has been recom¬ 
mended in this*Magazine from its commencement to the present 
time, and 1 hope that it will never be lost sight of while this 
periodical exists, and may that be as long as the present order 
of things remains ! E^very department of natural history has its 
admirers and cultivators; the time has gone past when it was 
held in low estimation; and the means are daily increasing 
whereby W'e may bp made acquainted with the gigantic aiul 
minute objects that aboifiid upon our world. The facilities that 
now exis** enable mgn to proceed in the way of knowledge at a 
ratfe unknown to those who have gone before us, and we must 
have jourselves to blame if we do not lay hold of the oppor- 
ttlnities that are offered for our help. 

The zoological systems of Linnasus and Cuvier jilace man at 
the head of the whole arrangement: in the one he is found in 
the ord|^r Prinidtes, genus libino; in the other he occupies 
alone the order Birnana. This part .of natural history is not 
studied'with the attention which its importance demands. I 
think it has the appearance of something unnatural, ,to hear 
gardeners anil oth*ers talking about systems of inanimate matter, 
and cannot tell of their own standing in *the world of life and 
being. It is something like a*mau setting himself up to teach 
the geographv of the n^oon, who knows nothing about the topo- 
^rapny within the bcanch of the ap*parent horizon by^ which he 
IS sur«ounded. It. is all very well for* gardeners to “know sDme- 
thifig of vegetable! pliysiology, such as cellular tissue and all the 
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other tissues that belong to vegetables, and tjie means by which 
plants perform their vital actions; to^be able to tell what they 
feed upon, to know of their digestion and respirationf as well as 
the circulation of the fluids that takes place within them; all these 
things, and many more, are of impoatance for gardeners to Ifliow: 
but to know thesp things, and remain ignorant of the structure of 
his own body; to know nothing of the cellular, muscular, and 
nervous tissues of which that body is composed; in fadt, to know 
more about the Monas Termo thatf he does of himself, is doing 
an injustice to himself and posterity. Such knowledge is of too 
great importance to be left entirely in the hands of* physicians 
and surgeons. It is said by a w'riter on animahphysiology, “ that 
the science of life is perfectly open to the stifdcnt of nature, to 
the cultivation of which he may approach without the appre¬ 
hension of meeting with any extraordinary difficultjes. The 
obvious and peculiar advantages of this kind ofHtnowledge are, 
that it would enable its possessor to take a more rational care of 
his health; to perceive how certain circumstances are beneficial 
or injurious; to understand in some degree the nature of disease, 
and the operation as well of the agents that produce it, as of 
those that counteract it; to observe the first beginning of de¬ 
ranged functions in his own person; to give to his physician a 
more intelligible account of his train of morbid sensations as 
they arise; and, above all, to cooperate with him in removing the 
morbid state on which they depend, instead of defeating, as is now 
through gross ignorance constantly done, the best-concerted 
plans for the renovation of health.” 

Passing from the solids and fluids of the human body, there 
is something else that ought to occupy 4;he attention of the 
gardener who has the desire of improving himself, namely, the 
history of the human mind. This is a subject whicb*every ra¬ 
tional creature ought to be made acquainted with. It is sutely 
of importance to know the extent and capacit^^ of that, mind 
that is planted within man, when, by means of it, he mrty, 
step by step, arrive at that Justness and truth of understanding 
which is the great perfection of»,a rational being; yet how 
many thousands are ignorant of its operations,»and regard it as 
a thing of no value, sesigning the study of it, without any 
cause, ^nto the hands of the professors of logic ! 

It i» a common complaint with^some gardeners, that they have 
not the means witlyn their reach for improving their minds., 
The complaint, in some cases, may be Just; but I would astc 
the question. Do they employ tfte means and opportunities that 
are within their power tq the best jydvanlage'^ Is it^not a 
common, practice with lyany gardeners, and Scotchmen amon^ 
lhe*rest, in the neighbourhood of large towns, to meet««pon a 
Sabbath,' and, instead of seeking to hold* cbnverse with fheir 
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Maker^ either in l^is works or in his word, hasten avwiy to some 
gas-lighted tap-room, ant|, there talk of their patriotism amidpt 
the fumes-of alcohol and tobacco? and in their cups they will 
not fofget to say, 

' “ Here’s to gviie auld Scotland yet; ” 

/ind continue their bacchanalian carousal until •they are scarcely 
able to li(l. the pot to their mouth, or reach their arm across 
the narrow table, and say, bping unable to sing, 

“ Come, pc’s your hand, ray trusty friend. 

And there’s a hand o’ mine, 

And we ’ll tak’ a right gude wally waught 
' For auld lang syne.” ‘ 

Such men, by continuing such habits, soon become a pest to 
the profession they belong to, and a tlisgracc to the country 
that gave' them birtif. The continuation of scenes that would 
shame Pandemonium must soon make unwelcome inroads upon 
their weekly earnings, and undermine a framework that contains 
a gem that, by proper culture and. training, might have proved 
a blessing to themselves, and an ornament in .society, instead of 
being looked upon as the vilest weed, and shunned by their 
fellows as they would shun an ophidian reptile. 

How different is the example of such men as the founders of 
the West London Gardeners’ Association for mutual Instruc¬ 
tion ! These men will enjoy the luxury of doing good, and 
make true that saying of holy writ which is spoken by Solomon, 
“ There is that scatfereth, and yet increasethwhile they 
impart knowledge to others, their own minds will become more 
fruitful. What a contrast there is between the men who artj 
willing to raise their fellow-men to honour and dignity, and 
those wbti. have to cast up their accounts in Newgate, and pay 
thair reckoning in flie hulks or Norfolk Island ! I intended to 
say a few words in^commendation of mutual instruction societies 
among gardeners; but, as my sheet is full, 1 must leave it to 
another opportunity. 

fVest Pkan, Nov. 5. 184U 


Art. V. Notice of a comparative Trial <fj,he Qualities of various 
pure Earths for *supportinf; Vegetation, made in the Gardens of 
Messrs. Drhmmond, at Stirling. Commuoicated by Messrs. W. 
Drummond and Sons. 

Jats sown in the middle of April, reared in pots 8 in. in 
diameter, thrw plautp in each, and pfunged to the rim in an open 
Dordes, -cinders being put under them,* and care otherwise taken 
that the roots should obtain no extraneous nourishment. The 
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plants wefe« watered a few times in very c^ry weathe^ The 
stalks were in general about 3 ft. in, height. The grain fully 
ripened. 

PRODUCE. 


Earthfl. 

Granite (Aberdeen) 


Ears. 

13 

Oraips. 

220 

Clay-slate (pruflitive7 

• 

11 

241 

Greenstone, secondary trap 


10 

245 

Limestone, tertiary formation 


9* 

251 

Chalk 


1.3 

355 

Gypsum (very sickly plants) 


ti 

40 

Sandstone, of the newer formation 


12 

230 

Pit sand, brown siliceous 


10, 

210 

Blue clay from a tilled field, 10 ft. under the surfav 

10 

242 

Mixture of the above 

• • 

9 

190 

Common light loftny soil 


18 

453 


These experiments seem worthy of further prosecution, par¬ 
ticularly relative to the respective iniiuenfe of the atmosphere 
and soil on vegetation, in the furnishing and assimilating of the 
food of plants. The oats were sown at our nursery grounds in 
the middle of April, and ripened in the beginning of September. 

Stirling, Nov. 13. 184* 1. 


Art. VI. The Landscape-Gardening of F. L. von Schell of Munich. 

Translated from the German for the “ Gardener's Magazine.” 

(Continuedfrom p. 505.) 

X. On tracing and staking out Streams and Brooks. 

J. WiiENEVEU a Stream exceeds 100 ft. in breadth it no longer 
belongs to the garden, both on account of limited space, and 
the necessary expense that would be incairred; and also because 
streams of a much less magnitude are more adapted for-a- gai-den, 
and afford more charms and pleasure: but if the landscape- 
gardener does not wish to have such streagis, he should take 
care that his garden is not totally without water; because that is 
to be without life. 

Water is the soul of gardening; .and, where it is to be found, 
there is also Philomel and all the other vocal chpir of the forest. 
There nature is decorated with her liveliest colours, *and the 
children of Flora appear in parti-coloured attire by the, side of 
the muymuring brook^. 

2. The broad streams must hHve quite antrther course from 
the smaller streams' and the broader they are so much the 
larger and majestic should the line of the stream be; therefore, 
only powerful obstacles should prevent it from running, in 
another direction. It is qbite the rcvci'se with sKftaller streams, 
os the most triding impechment is quite sufiScient to turn them t«» 
the right hand or the left; and this is the reason that in*hature 
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small ^creams haxfi so many tortuous windings, wWch parti¬ 
cularly distinguish them t}-ora large rivers. In staking out the 
broad rfvev, therefore,' the landscape-gardener should form the 
outline in a noble style, with bold and powerful bendings, but 
not \tith a too frequent repe^tion of wavy lines. 

The lines of both sides of the river and the rivulet ought 
iiever to be made exactly parallel, and the same form of outline 
ought ne/er to be repeated; as Nature, even here, is true to her 
,nrinciples, and these should *hlways be imitated by art. 

If, therefore, the right bank of the stream makes a powerful 
bend outwardly, the left bank of the stream must make the same 
inwardly, into the stream itself; but these bonds should not 
always be exactly opposite each other, but mof'e or less above or 
below, and always varied in form, if you faithfully imitate Nature 
in these rivers, and wish to have your work considered as part 
of hers. 

3. Although the low banks of a river or brook have seldom 
a romantic character, they are much to be preferred in a garden 
to those that are high and steep; because they present a greater 
surface of water to the eye, and are not so liable to have the 
banks give way, which not only has a terrific appearance, but 
is extremely dangerous to the passers by. But by high banks 
we do not mean those which have been formed in the rocks by 
nature or art, and covered with the most beautiful shrubs. Such 
banks are of great importance in the rural landscape; because 
they give a character of solidity and strength, and form a con¬ 
trast to the objects of an opposite character by their impending 
cliffs and continued variety of shade, and by the very numerous 
assemblage of forms and colours which they display: therefore, 
banks of such a character cannot be too often introduced. No 
bays ofOBtlets ought to be formed in rivers, such as are seen in 
lakbs, a« this would give the idea that the stream wished to open 
to itself a new couive, and f()r this purpose had broken its banks. 

* 4. Rivers very seldom have any islands, and when this is the 
case they should never be placed quite in the middle. They are 
generally of a longish forra,»and placed somewhat near the side 
of the ri,vcr, and they should be rather narrower in form at both 
ends. 

5. These rivers, brooks, lakes, and ponds must be trqped out 
by the tracing-stafij a,nd as much as possible in imitation,of such 
lines in nature; and, as the earth must here be dug out, it will 
hot do to have it done at random. When*the principal outline 
has been traced and staked out? attention must be paid to local 
character, and to naturaj artistical effect. 

6. 'There are case* in which imposing streams can be made to 
appeai^in a garden with but a small simply of waterj and tWs is 
dorte by dcceptiod. * Such artificial productions can only deceive 
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the eye toM certain extent, such as to the poii^t where thd^stream 
seems to be checked by an impenetr^able thicket, and appears 
beyond, as a small brook which had produced the supjTly.* When 
the eye can no longer follow the course of the stream on account 
of the deep rocky abysses ovei-grown with thorns, the imfigin- 
ation has the fullest liberty to indulge in its own creation. Wlien 
there is but a scanty supply of water for such an undertaking,* 
and the extent it is to cover is great, none, if possible,'should be 
allowed to escape, through the soif of the bed or banks of th^ 
stream, a circumstance which might be prevented by its having 
a loamy bottom. In the garden at lllenheim, in England, a 
majestic stream is produced by means of thi# successful decep¬ 
tion, and it is grt^atly increased by the sight *of a large vessel 
lying at anchor. But such an illusion is not easily effected; the 
slowly gliding stream soon awakens suspicion, and I aan, there¬ 
fore, only advise my readers to venture on such fin undertaking 
in the most extreme cases, because it but very seldom succeeds. 

7. The character of smaller streams, as it has been already 
stated, is, that they are more tortuous in their forms according to 
their breadth; that is, that their serpentine lines are more fre¬ 
quently repeated than those of larger rivers. The wiiujings of 
these small streams alwa}'s seem more natural when the real or 
apparent causes of them I’requcntly present themselves. When 
the windings are extensive, therefore, some large trees, groups of 
low shrubs, or portions of rock, should bp Inti nrliiced, to give this 
appearance. 

When these streams are only 4 or G feet broad, they fre¬ 
quently become divided, and leave a long tongue of land in the 
centre, which nature usually decorates with flowers. It must be 
observed, that large streams never havd an equal breadth; the 
right bank of the river, also, is as unlike the left biflBif, as the 
windings of the serjientine lines which describe the form »f tlfese 
brooks are similar to each other. 

The best method of tracing and staking out such streams S, 
first, to form the principal line, with its grand windings, by 
stakes, or by a slight furrow in the j;it)und, and then to make all 
the smaller tortuous windings on the line itself, <)n the right and 
left bank; after which the first mark should be eflliced. 

Natiye also lends a helping hand, and assists imitative art in 
making the banks resemble her. In staking out these small 
streams, they should frequently be made to approach the road 
where they can be se'en; they should then seem to penetrate into 
thick overgrown bushes, and iif other jilaces re-appear with a 
gentle murmur. This frequent repetitipn has a delightful ^effect 
in nature^ it awakens the most enthusiastia feelings, and we caq 
only quit sUch scenes witfi an earnest desire of revisiting fkem. 

{To be continued.) 
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'Different Modes of glaning 


Art. VIlI. On different Modes of glazing tfoihouses, Pits, Sgc. By 
.James Seymour, Kitchco-Gardener to the Countess of Bridge- 
water. 

Thevie are few subjects on,vrhich gardener’s differ more than 
the glazing of plant structures. In some old gardens there are 
several sorts of glazing to be found, both as to the shape and size 
of panes.' Some gardeners are advocates for large panes, as 
they give more light by not* having so many laps as the small 
ones; but I do not like the large ones for several reasons. In 
the first place, they are more likely to be broken by moving the 
lights ill giving r.ir, and with hail storms, frost, &c.; and, 
secondly, when there ift, a pane broken, it lets jn much more air 
than a small one, besides costing more to replace it 

Supposg a vinery or peach-house to be glazed with panes 
10 in. deep by-G^ wide, with an unputtied lap, it will be found 
after a severe winter that many of the panes are split up the 
middle, and that when taken out they are only fit for patching, 
work which, at all times and in all structures, looks veiy^ un¬ 
sightly. 1 have had an early vinery of this description under 
my charge, and well know the inconvenience of large panes I 
have very often thought there ought to be three or four sizes 
of panes used tn horticultural structures; say the largest size 
for vineries, peach-houses, fig-houses, &c.; the next size for 
pits for growing pines, melons, cucumbers, &c.; the next size 
for frames ; and the sm^allest size for hand-glasses. 

In many of the gardens it will be found that the vineries and 
pits arc glazed with the same-sized panes, so that when any of the 
panes come to have g corner broken off, they must be removed to 
insure the house being kept dry, and when they are taken out, 
they caiiiwt be used,in the pits, on account of their being the 
same size ; but, had the panes in the pits been of a smaller size 
than tjiose of the vigcry, then, in all probability, they would have 
come in well without much loss. 

Suppose there were a regular repair going on in one of the 
vineries, a great many of tiia panes will be found blemished and 
not fit t 9 remaiii, but they vvould still be found large enough for 
the pits and frames without much loss.. 

When there is a general repair going on with the hothouses, 
the glazier ought to jpegin with the large 5 ,t-sized pane fijst, and 
work down the’ smallest, aftd not, as frequently is the case, 
■tut a large piece of glass to replace a small "one. 

Iu,Tiw opinion there are no better-sized panes for hot-houses 
than wide by 4^ deep; for pits, 4 J by 3 in. deep; for 
frames,4 by\:^ in. &c., with ti lap of ^ of an inch: the 
|^lass,lp be clear, stout, and selected as flat and eVeh as pos» 
sible, so that the* Taps may be perfectly in contact one upon 
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the other.. The panes must be cut so as that they do ngt fit too 
tiglitly against the sftih-bar (a point too frtjquently nfiglected 
by some glaziers); they should have toopi left fi#" t]ie. bars or 
ribs to swell and expand. Before a light is glazed, all the 
}>3nes should be laid in loose, to see tliat they lie even and^juite 
flat, as well .as range pne w'ith the oftier; and, when that is done, 
the panes must be taken out, and some well worked putty laid in 
the rabbet; the panes must then be replaced and pressed firmly 
down, and the bottom pane bedded in the putty so as not to 
leave a vacuitj'. 

In the spring of 18.S8, we had, at this place, occi^sion to re¬ 
build two old metallic vineries; they were rei)uilt with cast iron 
by Messrs. Harw ell & Co. of the Eagle Foundory, Northampton. 
They were glazeu with ])aiies in. by 3* in. deep, with selected 
and perfectly flat glass, direct from the glass-house,jiacked in 
boxes that contained about .'500 panes in *03011 box, and put in 
by the glaziers as I have described above. 

The houses are heated by flat hot-water pipes. I’here are three 
lights in a range upon the rogf; the two bottom range.s, and the 
corner ones of the top range, are secured dow’n with pins and 
})ulty: all the other top lights are movable, and managed by a 
windlass. The front sashes are hung upon hinges, and all open 
outwards. We can give what air we wish by a rod of iron 
attached to the sash, with boles in it; and in the sill there is a 
pin to fasten the rod to. One corner vs taken off each sash for 
the purpo.se of taking in or out vines when required. There i% 
a piece of ca.st iron-to fit into the corner of the sash, which is 
fastened by two screw nuts, to keep the .stem of the vine in its 
place. The doors are made of wood, as they are easier kept in 
order than iron ones, and much Ifghter.to open. The roof of 
these two houses contains about 9216 panes; the twe,ands and 
partition, 1579 panes; and the front sashes, 1.920 panej; with 
three, doors that contain each 20 panes 5 in.,wiile by 7 in.^deej), 
iTiaking a totid ®f 12,775 panes. From the spring of 1838 to , 
the present time (()ct. 18'tl), there li.ave only been 10 panes 
broken in the roof by the frost, ^ti, and 12 in other parts by 
accidents. This house requires shafling in hot ylear weather. 

In November, 1838, sgvcral of our lights were thrown ofl‘ a 
pine-pit by a strong gale of wind, and several panes broken; 
but onq light was so vgry much broken, that I had it reglazed 
with panes 7 in. wide by 4^ in. ‘deep, Hfid the fep ^ in., and 
glazed, in other tdkpects, as I have recommended above? 
The light is 8 ft. long by 4 ft. wide; it contains 132 panes, and 
is in constant use, being a bottom light; having pots olTtidngy- 
beans placed upon the fl.ue %11 the aututnoj winte*? and spring. 
Th» liglfts* are frequently moved, and consequently liable td 
accidents.. There have only been two nan^' •snlit bv the fr<ist.’ 

1841. — XII. 3il Ser. u k 
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and on^ broken by accident, up to tlie present time (^ct. ISil). 
The size it was gl*!ed with before was 7 ii* wide by’Sg in. deep, 
and an.open^space left between the panes; and the laps were 

in. tleep. The sacrifice of glass and plants by frost, and by letting 
in the cold air, was considerable ; but as one of the panes 
got broken, I had it replaced by two. There used to be a 
great many broken at the bottom of this pit by the frost; the 
laps being all left open with a view of letting out the condensed 
steam that run down the rib*.', &c. 1 have had the whole of the 

bottom panes taken out, cut in two, and bedded in putty; so 
that now I have rarely one broken by the frost, as there is no 
water to congeal. This method of puttying the laps, I find, very 
much strengthens the glass. 

1 should be glad to hear the experience of others on the 
subject of glazing; and I also should like very much to see 
some remarks on the handles and fastenings of hothouse lights, 
as almost every gardener has his own method. 

Fritlisden Gardens, As/tridge Turk, Herts, Oct. 18.1841. 


Art. VIII. Report on the new Species and Varieties of Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs raised in the llorlicnltural Society’s Garden, since the 
last Report made in November, 1840,nad published in the “ Gardener’s 
Magazine" Jor that Year, p. 631. Drawn up for the “ Gardener’s 
Magazine,” by George Gordon, A.L. S., Siiperintendant of the 
Arboretum, by Permission of the Council of the Horticultural 
. Society. 

I. Plants raised from Seeds received from Dr. Itoylc, and which arc certainly 
true to the Names sent with them. 

SyndNOA Embdi JVall. Cat..No, 2831.; Don’s Miller, vol. iv. 
p. 51.; Hoyle Illust. vol. i. p. 267., and t. 65. fig. 2.; and Arb. 
lirit., iifttiflged edit. Jig. 1244.—Leaves elliptic-oblong, glaucous 
beneath, attenuated at the base, and acuminated at the apex, 
(G. Don.) A handsome deciduous shrub from 8 ft. to 10 ft.•high, 
native of Kamaon towards the Himalaya, with purple flowers, 
resembling S. Josikae'a. 

(Mrpinns uminca. — Fonptl in Nepal, Kamaon, and on Mtis- 
sooree, «t an eltvation of 6500 ft. (Boyle Illusl., vol. i. p. 343.) 

Limonia iMurcola. PI. As. liar. t. 245.; Hoyle Illust. p. 130. 
—Tlielonly plant of the family of the Aurantiaceae found on the 
tops of cold,and Jofm^mount^ins in the Himalayas, wltere it is 
for some months of the year buried under snow. 

Cotmieuster bacilldris Wall. ined.; Lindl. Hot. Heg. No. 1269.; 
and Don’s Miller, vol.ii. p. 60^.—Leaves obovate, drawn down 
inlto ihe petlctje, glabrous. Cymes rntyiy-flowered, divaricate, and, 
gs well ^s the branches, pilose. (G. Dpn.) A deciduous shrub 
from Lamaon. 

Yadmymus? crcnuldta fNa\\. Cat. 4297. 
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'\-,ig{lsl)•^m ? vestttum WalK Cat. No. 6304.—Considered^by some 
as a variety *of L. spicatum, but with the thjrse more crowded, 
and more densely hairy, as well as the young leaves, br,anchlets, 
&c. {Don’s Miller, vol. iv. p. 4*5.) 

II. Plants raised from Mexican Seedsnreceived from M. Hartweg. 

Qieercus Slcinnerl Bcnth. — A very remarkable species, having 
4hc fruit of most unusual size, with the external appearance of 
an acorn, and with the internal s^ucture of a walnut. It is 
described as a noble tree, from 50 ft. to 70 ft. high, occurring oft 
the slopes towards the Pacific, among the mountains of Aca- 
tenango. Medio Monte, aiul Quezaltenangp. {Gard. Cliroti., 
vol. i. p. 116.) The foliage and male flowers said to be precisely 
as described asid figured in Q. acutifolia'Nees. [Q. acutifblia is 
figured and described in our Arb. Brit., vol. iii. p. 1947. It has 
leaves cordate lanceolate, very finely (minted ^ beifet on the 
margin with large mucronate teeth; brownish beneath; tomentose 
near the veins; and much more like those of a sweet chestnut 
than of an oak.] , 

Biibus tnlobiis Moc. et Sess. FI. Mexican, ined., Dec. Prod. 2. 
(). 566., Don’s Mill. 2. }x 540., Plant.-e Hartweg. No. 456.— 
Stem erect, branched, glabrous; branches, petioles, and peduncles 
hispid. Leaves 3-lobed, unequally serrated, villqus; lobes acute, 
serrated, lateral ones diverging, middle one the longest; sti¬ 
pules and bracteas lanceolate, villous. Flowers solitary at the 
tops of the branches; calycine segments ovate, concave, s()reading, 
rather foliaceous and spatulate at thc*a|iex, longer than the 
(petals. Carpels numerous, subglobose. {Don’s Mill., yol. ii. 
( 1 . 540.) A shrub from Mexico, with large white flowers and 
(lurple fruit. 

Vhiits obcarpoides Lindl. — A |)iiie from Guatemala (fith very 
long slender leaves, five in a sheath, and cones about halC the 
size of those of P. oocarp,a, of which it is probably a variety. 

Polygotmm xietcanicum Benth., Plantm Hartweg. No. 56^.—^A^ 
sulTruticose species, with thick fleshy leaves, and flowers often 
solitary. A native of Mexico, on (he summit of the volcanic 
mountain Xetuch, near QuezaltenaRgo. 

Arctosldplnjlos vitida Benth., Plant® Hartweg. No. 4^3.—An 
erect shrub, with oblong-lanceolate acute leaves, smootlj on both , 
sides and shining above. Native of the Carmen Mountains. 

III. VlanUjraised from North-West American l^eds. 

Ceanot/ius veluthms Douglas i Hook. FI. Bor. Am. I. p. 125. 
t. 45.; Torrey a,nd Gray’s Flora, vol. i. p. 265.; and Arb. Brit, 
abridged, p. 181. and fig. 274. — A shrtib from SA to 8*fti high, 
jv'itb brahehes somewhat pendulous. Leaves orbicular, ellipticd, 
or elli()ti 9 al ovate, obtuse, sub-cordate, glaftilularly cren*a£e,.ser-‘ 

K R 2 
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rulate; coriaceous, glabrous, and shining (as if varnishe^l) above; 
velvety,Kanescent, and strongly 3-ribbed beneath. Panicles ax¬ 
illary, elongated, on rather long peduncles. Found on sub- 
alpine Jnlls near the sources of the Oregon, and at the Kettle 
Falls., {I'orrey and Gray.) 


Aax. IX. IThe Flower-Garden at Esholt Hall, Yorkshire, the Seat o) 
W. R. C. Stan^eld, Esq., M.P. By J. Pkinole, late Gardener 
* there, now Gardener to the Bight Honourable Lord Fcversham, 
Duncombe Park. 

Esholt Ham,, thq seat of W. R. C. Stansfield, Esq., M.P., is 
a regularly built s*one edifice, having on three sides of the build¬ 
ing an elevated terrace, enriched with vasesj urns, &c., from 
which a walk leads to the central entrance of the flower-garden, 
which is tile subject of the present communication. Part of the 
garden I laid out in the year 1833, and c«mj)leted it, according 
to the plan herewith sent (/g. .55.), in 18.37. 

The ground is nearly on a level surface, with a .slight inclina¬ 
tion to the east, having a wall on the north si<le, 8 ft. high and 
100 yards in length, against which are planted difiercnt varieties 
of China roses, and various creepers and half-hardy shrubs. 
On the east au.d west ends of the garden there is grass (not 
shown on the plan for want of room) to the extent of the wall, 
on which are planted hardy flowering shrubs, each shrub having 
a circle dug round it ]n oj)oi'tionale to the size of the plant; and 
these circles are chiefly planted with early flowering bulbs, as 
crocu.*?, snowdrop, narcissus, &c. 

All the walks are gravelled, and the beds surrounded with 
box, which is kept very low by frequent clipping. When the 
garden formed, drains were cut in difl'erent parts of the 
ground 2 ft. below the surface, and the walks made from 1 ft. to 
1.5 in. deep, and filled to within .3 in. of the surface with broken 
stones or brick rutbish; each walk acting as a drain to the 
adjoining bed. There are small grates placed in the walks over 
the main drains, which takg away all the surface water, and 
rentWr the walks|,quite dry Aid firm to ivalk on in wet weather, 
or after ‘a shower of rain. 'I'he soil was either entirely taken 
out to the depth of 15 in., or mixed with compost suitable for 
what was intended in each bed; and anpually afterwards the 
beds underwent a parfial renei4al of soil, to suit the change of 
Vicrangement which I made with the grefcnhouse plants ^id 
annuals; and, as I grew the dihlias every year in the same 
places, I took a quantity of soil entirely out inhere the plants 
had growii, aAJ rejilaced it with fresh com^iost every season. 
Most 6{ the beds have patches of bulbs, or low-growing early 
flowering plants, planted about 6 in. from the box, and at regular 
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distances^ according to size; and in the following list ttese will 
be named as edgings in the arrangeryent of each bed, wnich was 
that adopted in 1837, and, I believe, gave entire,satisfaction to 
my then respected employers. 

As 1 cannot sufficiently expl«<! the planting of the beds* 
without causiag confusion on the plan, I shall give some of the 
beds on a larger scale, marking more particularly the system I 
have adopted in the general [limiting and arrangement of the 
beds, which, from No. 1 to No. 8, are all similarly arranged; 
therefore the bed No. 1 niav serve as an examnle for the 
whole. 


, a, Pxonia arborea; h, Escallonin rubra, &c.; c, crocsses, snowdrops, winter 
aconite, dog’s'.tooin violets, bilblia, &c., planted near to the edge of the 

bed ; o bulbs; 4 herbaceous plants. _ 

Herbaceous plants, planted I ft. ‘ 

from the edge of the bed ; with dif- ‘c ~ e 

forent species of A’iircissns planted /f ® ^ ^ f\ 

close behiiul every fourth plant. /°-< ‘'"I 

The herbaceous plants are from r* t> 1,''^ ® 

1 ft. to 2 ft. in height, and are fa- 
ried as much in each bed as the 

number of species in the collection ‘'’8- ® ' ■'»"• 

would allow. 


Some may think that the beds would bo crowded with plants, but such 
has not been the case, as the bulbs have ebicHy done tiowering licfore the 
herbaceous plants have made mncli growth, and the herbaceous plants arc 
nearly all over before the dahITas arc in full bloom; which arnuigcment has 
insured a succession of flowers from the first fine weather in spring until the 
frosts kill the dahlias in mitiimn. * 


9, 1(1, 11, and 12 are severally planted with moss, 
perpetual, and select deciduous roses, marked r; 
and diflbrcnt varieties of herbaceous pmonies, 
marked ]>; with three patehe.s of wliit£ lily n^irkcd 
I, in each bed. 

9 is edged with Primula farinbsa and CentiffV'r 

septenifida. Fig. fvl. Serf*/ro* i?o. 9 . *112. 

10, Edged with 6'entuiHn araulis. , 

11, ditto, , ditto. 12, Edged with double primroses. , 

As soon as the pmonics have done dowering, China aster or Eiisslan 

stocks arc planted in front of each picony for an autumnal bloom. 

13, Common China K)ses, edged with A-*ivcula, of varieties. 

H, Noisette roses, trained on a flat trellis* and cdgcil wgh Eraiithis hyemdis. 

15, Common China roses, edged with Ilcpatica, of varieties. 

10, Noisette roses, on a flat*trcllis, and edged witli Muscari hotrybides. 

17, A/alca pontica globbsa in the centre, with Galniitlius nivalis‘around the* 
plan{; then a circle flf Jliimulns rosens. and. the bed edged with alpine* 
auriculas. 

18, Kalmfo latifolia in*thc centre, siirr«iin<led with crocuses, and edged witfl 
double primrose, and |>lauted with Lobeifo gracilis for the summer. 

19, Similar to No. 17, with Lobcl/n J^’acilis for summer. 

20, Similar to No. 18, with rerbena Metindris for summer. 

The beds from 21 to 28 ard all edged with diflbrent varieties of Circus and 
IjeartsAisa alternately, aud«vvcrc planted for summer flowering as follows *— 
*21, Scarlet geraniums. 22, 5ulvia G{klyunf and angdstifoiia. • 

• R R 3'. . 
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Fig. &r,. Fhvcr-Oarden at JBsAuit Hall. 
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83, Petiinv nyctaginifldra. 26, Nierembdrga* phcenicea gyandifidra. 

24, iS'&lvia fulguns. 27, Lobelia fulgens. 

25, il/fmulus cardinMis. 28, SJjrubby calceolarias. 

29, i^osa minor, edged with Hep&tija, and sown with Gilia tr^polon 

30, Dark China roses, edged with i&xifraga granulhta, and sown with Kaul. 

fiissia amelloides. ,^-x^ ^ 

31, Select China roses, edged with iSaxifriiPgranulata, \ i a 
and sown wiA Collinsia bicolor. 

32, Tea-scented roses, edged with llcpatica, and sown 

with Nemophila insignis. Fig.er.. s^s /rm No. 2i. 

.33, Choice tulips and German astws. White Hta! u, Dahliai. 

34, Double tulips and Chryseis crocca. 

35, Double imemones and Lasthenia glabrata. 

.36, Double anemones and German asters. 

37, Edged with choice heartsease and mixed choice pelargoniums. 

38, Ditto, ditto. 

39, Edged with choice heartsease and mixed grbcnhousc {)lants. 

40, Ditto, ditto. 

41, Jonquils and Alonsoa linearis. 

42, Ranunculus and lleliotropium peruvianum, 

43, Jonquils and Nicrembergitr gracilis. 

44, Ranunculus and Cidceoiaria pciuhdiflora. 

45, /, A fuchsia in each bed, surrounded with a circle of Eriinthis hycmalis ; 
and, nearer the margin, a circle'of dwarf 
larks|)urs; o, patches oDlnemunc PuknlU- 
/n,apcniiina, and other species; /, patches 
of different varieties of martagon lilies. 
d, dahlias fur summer and autumn 
bloom. 

49, Bidbous /'ris, and Agathm'a coelestis. 

50, Bulbous /'ris, and Renecio elegans fl. pi. 

51, Tigridia pavunia, edged with Campanula ptimila. 

52, Gladiolus psittacinus, edged with Campanula pumila. 

5.3, American plants, edged with dotdde primroses. 

54, Ditto, ditto. 

55, Azalea cocclnea, edged with Gaultherw procumbens. 

50, Azalea cocciuca, edged with Gaultlterw Slmllon, 

57, Rhododendron pouticum, eilged with IleRiinthenuim of var, 

58, Rhododendron pontiemu, edged with Krica hcrbiiceii. 

59 and 60, Tazza vases, which serve as dropping Ibuntains during^winter, and 
in the summer season with the jets, &c. of the late Mr. Rowland. 

61, Seats. . 62, Sundial. 63, Statues. 

64, Vases, which are all elevated on stone plinths, proportionate td the 
size of the vase, and are fdled with flowering plants during the summer 
season. 



I’ig. r)7» Sed^rum No. 45, to No. 48. 


Having extended ^he present communication to' a greater 
length than I at first intended, I shall only briefly remark that 
every attention is pqid to tying up each plant as required to one, 
two, or more stakes; pegging*down to the grotind, or training 
them in whatever Vay is most suitable to the ha&its of the plant; 
cutting out all decayed floweas that have done blooming; and 
keeping the whold of the garden in as much order and neatness 
as possible. 

JEs/iole Hall, August,* 1838. 

R R 4 
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iiRT. X .PomologicUl Notices; or Notices of Netu Fruits, and 
Culinaru VegctMes, vihickAave been proved in the Horticultural 
Society s Gardens to be worth)/ (ff 'general Cultivation, since the 
last jteport given in the “ Gardeners Magazine "for 1837. Hy 
RoiffeRT TiiompsoNj SupeAntendant of the Fruit Department in 
file Garden ; by Permission of the Council of the Society. 

'The varietjes of fruits known to possess first-rate excellence are 
so numerous, that only those of extraordinary merit require to 
be now brought into notice. Many new varieties might be 
mentioned as being good, but those superior are but few. The 
Diunmne pear is of large size and excellent quality, its season 
precetling tlnit of flic Marie Louise. Groom’s Princess Royal 
pear is of middle size, roundish shape, melting,'and valuable on 
account of its keeping till March. The Ickworth Impcratrice plum 
is somewhat; larger than the old Imperatrice, of a purple colour, 
beautifully traced with a profusion of golden-brown lines; the 
flesh is rich, and the fruit possesses the property *f keeping 
long fresh, and nltinuitely becoming like a prune, when placed 
in a dry situation. The Walburton Admirable peach resembles 
in appearance the Late Admirable, but it ripens better in bad 
seasons like the present. VVilniot’s'new Hamburgh grape pro¬ 
duces larger fruit, than the Black Hamburgh, and has, in conse- 
(luence, a noble appearance; but its flavour is said not to equal 
that of the Black Hamburgh. ISeveral new strawberries have 
been brought into notice, amongst which Myatt’s British Queen 
is likely to take the lead.' It is of very large size, roundish and 
rather flattened in form, and of good flavour considering its 
large size. Myatt’s Eliza, Newsom’s Princess Royal, Wihnot’s 
.Victoria, Swainston seedling, atfd the Bishopswick strawberry, 
are other new varieties considered worthy of cultivation; as are 
also the Victoria rasjrbtrry and Cox’s Honey raspberry. 

A collection of fiiiit trees has been received by the Horti¬ 
cultural •Society, from' Mr. Barker of Suedia, in Syria, consist¬ 
ing of peaches, nectarines, apricots, and the dwarf apple of 
Armenia. The latter is said^to grow to not half the size of the 
dwai'fest European varieties; and some of the stone fruits are 
described ds having sweet kernels. Such of the above as were 
alive on their arrival have done well; buf the greater part were 
dead, in consequence of having been long packed and drietl up 
during an indirect passage. 

>.^mongst kitdien-garden vegetables, Marshal’s Dwarf Pro- 
’ific beau deserves recommendation : it is earlier and more pro- 
ific than the 'Early Maz.agan. The Milford Marrow pea is 
1 very j^bundant, bearer; the peas are unusually large, and, 
It the same time, of a gteen colour. The most unique addition 
the. culinary dcppvtment is the O'xalis Deppef, wlijch is 



Root-^ruhing of Fruit Trees, Bid 

capable of J)eing grown in rich sandy soil, so as to 4 >roduce 
good-sized roots, delicate when cooked. 


Art. XI. Oh Root-Pruning Fruit Trees ; toilk some Remarks on the 
blossoming Principle, more especially in Chrysanthemums. ify Ro¬ 
bert Errinoton. * 

I SEE, by some of the horticultural periodicals, tha> the gar¬ 
dening world has at last become «alive to the utility of root- 
pruning fruit trees in cases of over-luxuriance. The merit Bf 
the invention is claimed, I perceive, by or for Mr. Riyersof Saw- 
bridgeworth. Now, on referring to the Ggrdener’s Magazine, 
lor Dec. 1830, p. B.93., a paper will be found•iiy me on the sub¬ 
ject at that early period. I have not any very particular anxiety 
as to who may gain the merit, not of the invention, but the a|>- 
plication of it generally; yet, as 1 ratlier ^ove fair play, I should 
like the “ saddle on the right horse,” if possible. I have vol. ii. 
2d series of the Hart. Iransactions now before me, in which, at 
page 471., is an article by Mr. Rivers, in which he says “ it is 
about ten year.s since he attempted the thing.” Now, whether 
he had seen my paper or not, I cannot say, but the plan has now 
assumed the title of Mr. “ Rivers’s system.” I can only say 
that I have pursued the plan systematically ever since, and can 
bear ample testimony to the propriety, not to say necessity, of 
the plan. Shallow planting, which I call the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of acclimatising, in original maiden loams, will in a great 
degree prevent the. necessity of root-pruning; but many cases 
will arise in moist seasons and cool summers which will call fur 
that process. It is quite evident to me, that if we cannot furnish 
the necessary degree of heat, and more especially of solar light, 
we must in proportion abstain from the use of stimulating ma¬ 
nures. 

We are so far scientific that we can measure and apportion 
our heat in-ddOrs by our thermometers, but, with regartl to. air 
niospheric moisture and light, we continue to grope in the dark. 
It is true we caunot command Ij^it, but we can regulate the 
supply of food in proportion to thelight. In jnany plants it ap¬ 
pears necessary that the growing principle become almost station¬ 
ary for a time, in order to induce the principle of fructification. 
As an instance of this, 1 would adduce the various fruit trees,, 
the pine-apple, and the Chinese dlirysanthemftnl, With a multitude 
of others. I have %ome tepder Flemish pears, which a few ye«rl 
since lost the points of the young shoots every autumn; they 
went black, and shtiveled. This 1 attributed to a late supply of 
immature wood. In some I bent th^ branches«fiown, in others 
•I «ut tlTe Toots, and both plans produced* the desired effects, 4n-' 
a'smuch.as they induced an earlier period, of rest. *B’ut.fora* 
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complete remedy we should go to the fountain head; plant shallow 
in pure^niaiden loams, and reserve the manures for oiir celery 
and cabbages, where it cart scarcely be misapplied. Those who 
adopt this mode will scarcely know what the mildew in peaches 
meant. I plant all my wal^trees on a substratum of bricks or 
stones, allowing only 9 in. of soil above the'bricks, and the roots 
immediately in contact with the bricks. 

TheChkiese chrysanthemum has always struck me as a remark¬ 
able plant, and calculated to throw much light on the blossoming 
jlrinciple, if subjected to a series of experiments. This plant, 
it is well kpown, does not form a blossom bud, under the usual 
modes of cultivation, until the cold nights of autumn commence. 
Yet after the bud'is once formed, a gentle warmth of from 58° 
to 65° seems very desirable to gel the blossoms'to Expand freely. 
Now, what we call unequal, irregular, or inclement, seasons 
tend to produce, the blossoming principle in no small degree in 
many plants; especially periods of extreme drought, or sudden 
declension of atmospheric heat after a hot period, together with 
perhaps an increased degree of solar light. The “ buttoning ” 
of the cauliflower has plagued many a gardener: and here, the 
plant having been imprudently planted too early, and in too rich 
a soil, is kept through the winter in the close atmosphere of a 
frame, from which it is transferred in a gouty or plethoric state, 
and what we gardeners term “ drawn,” to the open ground, to 
face a March wind and sun; the consequence, of course, is, that 
the growing prineiple is suddenly arrested, and the premature 
formation of a blossom is produced. A humid and shady atmo¬ 
sphere like that of Britain, as compared with our more favoured 
neighbours with their bright skies and perhaps elevated tracts 
of country, may well be'expected to produce cases similar to 
“ drawing.”. Observe the potato growing in close and rich gar¬ 
dens^ and mark the same kind in fresh maiden unmanured soils, 
in elevated tracts of farming lands; who would believe it to be 
the .same kind, unless practically acquainted with tliese facts ? 

OttUon Park, near Tarjmiey, Cheshire, 

November, 1841. 


REVIEWS. 

Art. I. Vegeld^le'Phynology s bhitig Part of a Popular Cyclopadia 
of Natural Science. Lon(|pn, 8vo.*'1841. 

Ws noticed this work in p. 327., and th^following is a, more detailed account 
jf it by our correspondent J. M.^, of whose extensive knowledge of the subject 
nost of fyir readers *re awswe. 

As a means of intellectual discipline, as stated>in the Prospectus, ftie study . 
bf natural kciencc is perht)ps second to none; it has the' advantage of in" 
teresting the- pupil much more fhan the greater part of the ordinary routine 
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of instructian, and will tend to increase his desire for the augment of 
valuable knowledge of any description, biu works'at present ^forc the 
public appear to be altogether suitable to thii^ purpose, the greater number of 
strictly elementary treatises on nalural science being little clse>tfaSn abridge* 
ments of larger works, so that they ai’e much behind the present'state of 
science, and are for the most part but inaccurate copies of one ^pother, 
executed in a mechanical spirit, and destitute of the striking novelties which < 
scientific research is constantly bringing into view.” 

To avoid this defect in the present undertaking, the publishers have em¬ 
ployed a compiler of very high talent to bring forth a sericir of distinct 
treatises on the different branches of natural science, and which they trust 
will bo found wairthy of the patronage of the general reader, and particularly 
of the young, who may be desirous of acquiring a competent knowledge of 
those useful and delightful studies. 

The authorities vilience the compiler has drawn the bets and representations 
on which he founds his own opinions and statements^ and which he recom¬ 
mends as corroborat'ivc of his own views, arc landlcy, Henslow, Carpenter, 
DeCandoIlc and Professor Meyen : relative to the food of plants, he follows 
Liebig and Lindicy. The author, however, is by no means a scjvile follower: 
the manner in which he applies the doctrines df the above authors is not 
without a good deal of creditable discrimination, for where he finds assertions 
unaccompanied with proof he docs not fail, by praiseworthy candour, to show 
that he is treading on questionable ground. 

He commences his dcscriptioits of vegetable phenomena at the lowest 
point, namely, with an account of what is called the red snow of the arctic 
regions, one of the most minute and simple productions of the vegetable 
kingdom. Thence he ascends through the various griules of microscopic and 
cryptogamic vegetation, showing the manner of their rcjiroduction and growth 
with the clearest and most satisfactory precision, dbtainablc only from 
direct ocular demonstration. With the same precision he describes the 
mosses, liverworts, lichens, A'\gx, Aingi, &c.; all of which'is highly interesting, 
especially as his descriptions are enriched by many valuable collateral remarks 
and observations. , • 

Among the many fruits of his industry and judgement evinced in the se¬ 
lections he has made from other writers, it would be strange indeed if he did 
not convey a little of the dross along with the pure metal of some of his 
authorities. For instance, he says thaf roots, arc destitute of buds, which i^ 
by no means generally the case. The longitudinal partitions of the wood, 
commonly called medullary rays, he says are divergent from tilt pW), whereas 
they are convergent to that member, as if they proceeded from the Jiark* The 
manner of the annual enlargement of an exogenous stem is, however, beau¬ 
tifully and faitbfhlly described; and it is not till he comes to explain how the 
cambium is changed into wood, that he begins to falter in his statements b^ 
adopting the opinions of others rather than his own. “ At the enA of spring,*’ 
he says, “ the bark becomes loosened the wood, and a glutinous fluid, 
termed the cambium, is found between them. This is gradually organised 
into cells, and from these are formed the ducts and Cellular portion of the 
woody layer and of the ceBuliu' portion of the layer of bark. Later in the 
year, the woody tubes grow downwards from the leaves, obtaining ^nourishment 
from the fluid portion of the cambium as they descend, and at last partly) 
uniting themselves with the vessels, ^e., of tfie iftw woody layer, and in 
smaller proportion with the tissue of the bark.” 

Now, the above passive shduld have been rendered thus:—At thc’ic- 
joinniitg of spring the Ijark is raised (Join the wood by the swelling cambium; 
which, in the course of the summer, is matured into the various [larts qf cells, 
woody fibre, tubes, &e., of w<iich it nulimatlally consist^ ultimately forming 
the newT layers of wood ami liber. During its bhangc from the glutinoi;^ toi 
the mature state, it, together with the recently formed layers of alburnum and 
liber, constitutes the chief ducts for the ascending sap, trom which it is 
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distributed to every tissue to which it has access, as well as.to* the leaves ; 
which la#, from their "perspiring functions, attract a very large share, and 
5 cause special ducts to be forced for their supply, which ducts are as¬ 
cending, nbt descending, tubes. For, if we can conceive that any fibrous or 
tubular constituents of the stem have a downward nither than an upward 
developenient, we reverse the very principle of aerial growth, and deny the 
resali of every experiment which nas been niade tq ascertain such processes 
of vegetable accretion. Our anonymous author, indeed, i:. too complaisant in 
adopting the opinions of tho.se who fancy they can sec buds, leaves, and even 
grafts, “ sending down” vessels or fibres into the stem on which they grow, or 
into the stock on whicli they are placed. He guards himself, however, in a 
girncral way, against giving full credence to descriptions of whatever is said to 
take place in the interior of a stem, movements which never have been, nor 
possibly can be, seen ; and yet he is sometimes misled by such representations. 
As one instance, his 110th paragraph may be transcribed; viz. “It is in the 
vessels and woody tubes of the alburnum that the fluid absorbed by the roots 
is transmitted to the opposite extremity of the stem, ai'td these vessels com¬ 
municate with those of the leaves, which receive it from them. In the liber, 
on the other.,hand, the fluid which has been converted in the leaves into 
nutritious sap descends agafn through the trunk for the purpose of nourishing 
its diflferent parts. Of this desceqding sap a part is carried inwards by the 
medullary rays, which thus diffuse it through the whole stem, as also through 
the substance of the roots, down which it is conveyed by their bark. In this 
descent it mixes with the ascending current, especially at its lower part; and, 
being much superior in density, it adds to the density of that fluid, and thus 
maintains the condition requisite for endosmnsc” (that principle by which the 
watery fluids in the soil are attracted through the spongioles of the roots to 
mix with the thicker fluids in the stem). “ The vesseks,” he continues, “ down 
which the sap moves in the bark are of the branching character described as 
peculiar to those which convey the nutritious fluid. They form a complete 
network, in which the fluid may be seen to move in various directions. For 
this motion no dejiiulc e/iuse enn be assigned. It docs not depend on any 
impulse from above, correspimding to that action of the roots which raises 
sap in the stem, for there is no power in the leaves to give any such force. It 
has been supposed to tlepcnd upon the gravity of the fluid, wliich will cause it 
to descend simply by its own weight; but, if that were the case, it would not 
4 (secnd, as it often does, on the Jhark of' the hanging branches of such trees as 
the weeping a.sh or willow. It* is only one, however, of numerous cases in 
which a nfuvci.ient of nutritious fluid through channels in the solid parts it 
supplies takes place without any evident cause.” 

This is, at leiist, a very candid admission, because the whole doctrine of the 
descent of the sap is still far from being clearly established. ' It has, indeed, 
uccn'declared by persons of undoubted veracity, that the counter currents of the 
crude and elaborated sap may be seen in the almost transparent petioles of 
certain leaves. Thus much we aiic bound to believe ; but, as our keenest 
observation carries us no further than the base of the jietiole, we can only 
imagine its lAibseqiicnf distribution, having no means of proving whether it 
retires by the bark or by the alburnum; more especially as we know that the 
richest sap if. always found by tapping, not at the bottom; but at Use top of the 
tree. 

.Speaking of endogens," particularly p^lms, ho says, truly, that the stems are 
fer^ned by the poAisting bases of the leaves; but he has been misled by 
others into a belief that the youngest leaves arb formed at the top of the stem, 
and that the woody bundle which conifect them with the system “ passes 
downwart^i in the softest part of the stem, whieli is its interior; but after pro- 
cccdihg for some distance in this' manner it turn i outward, and interlaces itself 
»witb those which were previously formetl.” Unfortunately for our tiuthot’s 
tt^aclicrs, the very reverse of this is the fact: the fibrous constituents of each 
leaf or frond priginate af dilTcrcnt depths in the interior of the stem',' whence 
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thcj’ ascend till they gain the air,»when they suddenly turn outwards, to allo^ 
of nearly hA'isontal expansion. , • 

Having said so much of the downward motions of the sap andl)f woody 
bundles to form both wood and roots, he *lds,what he considers decisive 
proof, by instancing the eilects of strsfligulation of a stem or branch an exo¬ 
genous tree. A band, he says, “ will offer little impediment to the ascent of the 
sap from the roots, but it will obstruct ajy descent.^ In conseqncn.ee, there 
will be a deficiency of tl»e leaf-elaborated nourishment to the parts beneath, 
and a superfluity auovc ‘the band ; so that a protuberance will arise from tlje 
stem just at the point where the downward flow of the sap is checked. This 
protuberance will increase in progress of years, i the tree survives, so as 
almost to bury the band beneath it; but nlbst commonly the tree is destroyed, 
ere long, by the insufficient supply of nourishment to the roots.” The author 
also alludes to the well-known effect produced by the constriction of a twining 
shoot of the honeysuckle around a stem of any exogenous pfant, wilieh ob¬ 
structs, rather thaii^revcnts, the descent of the sap, bj'^ausiiig a spiral ridge to 
be formed above the^whole length of the embracing sh^ut. 

• Different effects arc produced by different descriptions of ligatures : if metal 
wire be used singly, th.‘ swellings on each side are nearly eipial, and very soon 
cover the wire ; if a common woollen shred be used, the pfotuberance is 
largest on the upper side; and if a plurality of bands of common twine be 
tigiitly tied on a stem, at short distanceflfrom each other, swollen rings will 
be produced on the spaces between the ties. From all suc.li experiments, it is 
perfectly evident that the cambiiyn, or living membrane of the tree, is only 
struggling to get free from the coinprcs.sive action of the bands, and, of course, 
forms those protuberances so visible on strangniateci or ringed stems. The 
author avows that “ the cambium is gradually organised into cells, and from 
these are formed the ducts and cellular fiortion of the woody layer and he 
might have added, with great truth, all the tubes and >y.^ssels ever foiiiid as 
belonging to [lerfect alburnum and liber. The gradual growth of all these 
com[>oncnts exhiluting exogenous expansion, reipiiring space laterally, must be 
deranged by any resisting band or unyielding body applied by art or accident 
to the exterior. 

It is perfectly true that the protuberances above a band are not easily 
explained, unless we admit that there is a descent of some consliliient of the 
system ; that is, either organisable sap or fibrous processes from the superior 
parts, cither leaves or buds. In seeking information on this point, by cutting 
into those protuberances, we find neitlier ucrtimnlations of proper or elabo¬ 
rated juice, nor any unusual asscmbhigc of contorted fibres, as jjrc wght be led 
to expect. The interior of these swellings is of silnilur character to thj other 
parts of the living cambium, and remains of the same alburnous texture after 
the growth ceases in the autumn ; only with this dSl’erenpe, the cclkilar pm-ts 
are more extended laterally, which, indeed, is the cause of the protubcraace. • 

The descent of the sap is a very old idea ; not only the elalioratcd sap, as 
stated by our author and others, but the whole body of the juices of the tree, 
which, it was supposed, retreated to th4*roots in winter. This doctrine, I 
believe, was held by Uuffon, and it was confirmed by tke ex{)erigiicnts of the 
late Mr. T. A. Knight, wl\p could not othcrwi.se account for the, swelling 
above a ligature. The notion, that woody fibres or actual roots descended 
from Ae buds or foliage, was first suggested by Darwin, and afterwards by Du 
Petit "Thouars, and is now adopted jiy most laodcg'n prpfcssional botanists 
and a great majority jjf gardeners, though positively denied by the late Rfr. 
Knight, who, in speiuung of a grafted tree, declared (what is well known t9 be 
a fact) that not a particle of the graft ever descended below the place of junc¬ 
tion with the stock. •Practical gardeners, however, arc rarely guided by the 
physiologist’s notions relative to the functitms of the leaves, the bftds, or 
superior parts of the tree, as*sources of elaborated sapT or as productive hi 
• alburnous‘matter, trusting Inore to the agency of thc roots than\to tlnft ol 
the foliage. This is particularly evident in their* management oT the grap5 
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♦ine, and several other fruit-bearing pLmts. Instead of preserving all these 
elaborating orgsins, they divest the tree of tlie greater lumiher, dot only the 
laterals, l^.it also the pouits of the fruit-bearing shoots, lest tiie fruit should be 
impoverished, and the wood intc'ided to bear the next year’s crop diminished, 
and rendered "less fertile, l^elon plants arc raised and managed so as to pro¬ 
duce one large fruit, ai^when this fairly set on a branch, all the other branches 
are pra.iod off’, and tharbearing the fruit is not only stopped, but is deprived 
* of most of its leaves. Larger fruit are obtained from several other plants by 
relieving them of their suniuicr shoots. This disineniherihent of a plant, hy 
robbing it of the organs by which U is said to be chiofly fed, is directly contrary 
to the opinions of the generality of modern physiologists; and, though their 
ideas respecting the functions of tllh leaves arc [icculiarly applicable to herb- 
a'ceous plants in general, there are many exceptions relative to them, as well as 
among shrubs and trees, some of the latter presenting the anomaly, that the 
more they are'pruned the more vigorous they grow. 

These practical facts'arc nieulioncd to show that, with rtgard to the grape¬ 
vine, currant, goosebei^-y, melon, &c., cultivated for thei^ fruit rather than for 
their bulk of stem or branches, there docs not appear to l)e any absolute 
necessity for a downward flow of either vascular |)roccsscs or of elaborated 
sap; for, not\vithstanding the manager divests the plant of a great portion of 
its food-supplying I’ncinbers, he is not disappointed in his main object; and 
therefore concludes that a very mWerate supply ('granting that there is any 
such supply) answers his purpose as well, if uot better, than if the plant had 
been left entire, and in fullest expansion. 

It is a pity, perhaps, that our author did not exercise a little more of his 
own judgement in these particulars, and had not followed those writers whom 
he has chosen as his guides so closely. For it is impossible that a person of 
his philosophical turn of mind could examine what hits been written concern- 
jng the ascent and descent of the sap, the production of woody fibres or 
vessels from the leaves, and the various and contrary forces or attractions 
which such phenomena must require, without feeling the difficulty of even 
conceiving how such circumstances can take place. It is a part of his subject 
which would have been well worth his closest investigation, before he had been 
called on to have furnished the present volume. 

Ucspccting the ascent of the sap, our author embraces the idea of Dii- 
trochet, that it is inducted by endosmose, and that the roots are capable of 
taking up coloured fluids, lie adopts Professor De Candolle’s belief respect- 
'ing the excretory powers of vegetables, as well as his system of physiology in 
general, apd likewise his morphology. This agreement with the botanical 
leaders of the day will gain popnlarity for the work ; bnt it is evident that, if 
he had hqd more practical knowledge of the subject, and had used his own, 
instead of the eyes, or riWicr the conceptions, of others, he would have com- 
.posei'l a more respectable book: and yet, notwithstanding, it is an entertaining 
and well written volume, and crcdituhlc to the author, whoever he may be.— 
J. M. lirompton, OH. 1841. 


'Art. II. 'Catalogue raisonne des Arbres Fruitiers cuUives dOas les 
Pepinicrcs Dq Jatti'm •{Jean-L^iurent), Fleariste et PepinLriste, 
Membre de la Societd Roi/ale d'Horticulture de Paris, Rue de 
Bi^on, 19. 4to, pp. 24. Paris, 1838. 

The following is an extract from the introductory observations: — 

“ SoU.-^ 1 observe, first, that /ruit trees with stone fruit are less particular 
^with respect to soil tSian kerpel fruits; and the reason that we plant oiir peach 
’tress in a rich soil is, because we prune them evdty year, and force them 4o 
produce indre new braqc1u.'s and larger fruit tliaii they would produce iiatu- 
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rally. As a general rule, kernel fruit trees require a deep and substantial 
while ston^lniit succeeds well with a lighter soil, either calcarcifcis or sili¬ 
ceous. However good the surface of the soil we are going to plant inay 
appear, we must always sound it to find o«t it^ depth, anil the .subsoil on 
which it rests. To grow fruit trees Vith success, it is essential*that^the good 
soil should not he less than .3 ft. thick for kernel ^'uit, and from 15 in. to 
30 in. for stone fruit, whether the soil is gaturally of that depth or .rendered 
so by art. The best subsoil is a gravelly one, or sandy, to allow the water to* 
sink into it easily ;* the worst is a spongy or clayey soil, which prevents tlje 
water from penetrating ite In this last case, if the surface of thy soil has not 
a sufficient slope, the lower roots of the trees, soon finding a stagnation of 
moisture, sufler,J}ecoine sickly, and finall,t die. 

“ When we set about planting, we have in view to place the trees eitlftr 
where there arc none, or to put good ones in the place of those that are bad, 
worn out, or dead. In the first instance, if the soil is nalurally good and 
sufficiently deej., Ctie expense will be trifling; but, lb the second case, it is 
indispensable to ren^ove the old soil in which the trees*grew, and to replace it 
with fresh moulcl fur the new trees. 

“ There are two ways of o|)cning the soil for the reception of trees: the 
first, more common than the other, on account /»f its econoifly, consists in 
making a hole for each tree to receive its roots ; the secAid, more expensive, 
but better, consists in opening a trench the whole length of the row of trees 
to be planted. I add a few words on these two methods. 

“ Holes. —When the soil is of.fi good quality, and rests on a good subsoil, 
it is customary^to make* soiiarc holes, 4 ft. on each of the sides, and 3 ^ deep, 
to lay the up[)er strata, which are usually the best soil, on one of the sides of 
the hole, aud the lower strata, which are usuull.y not so good, on the other 
side, if the holes could be made some months, or long heiure planting, the 
soil would he imjiroved by the influence of the atmo,sphqfe. On planting, tl^ 
hole is filled ludi full of the earth from the upper layers ; if some pieces m 
turf could be procured, and put at the bottom of the hole upside down, the 
operation would be more perfect. When the good soil is less than 3 ft. thick, 
and when the subsoil is spongy or elavey, the hples ought not to be made so 
deep, but wider by a third, and even double the width, that the roots may 
have greater facility in sprciuling horizontally, than in descending jierpcn- 
diculurly. 

Trenches. —When expense is not regarded in making a plantation, trenches 
are dug, 6 ft. broad and 3 ft.'deep, in the direttioii of the rows of trees to brf 
planted, throwing the upper earth on one side of the trenc|j, nqiJghe lower 
earth on the other side; and, when planting cfUnraences, the iipjier or best 
earth is thrown into the bottom of the trench. On digging thm^ ludes or 
trenches, if th^ soil is found not to be suflicien% goqd, some qf the soil 
known to be very good must be mixcil witfi it, in sufficl it quantity, wliethcg 
a half, a third, or a fourth part; but, if the soil in the If e or trench is abso- 
Inyely bail, it must Ije removed, and replaced by good soil. Two thirds of 
good arable soil aud a third of meadow s%?l, well nireed, usually form an excel¬ 
lent soil for fruit trees. The cleanings out of ponds aqrl the swgepings of the 
streets, thoroughly rotted qjid mixed with a middling soil, renders it fit for 
fruit trees. Turf, heajied uj) in large piles, becomes, in time, a vpry good so[,l 
for tlfhm also; or the ground may be improved or enriched by manure tho- 
roughly decayed. * * 

“ (iood authors advise never to open a tutous or claye}h subsoil, even why 
it is 1 fi:. or C in. below the surface, and yet the worse it is the more k is 
dug up in the usual routine ; but a great evil ensues, which 1 must warn pro¬ 
prietors of. After a* hole has been made, 4 ft. square and 3 ft. deep, in the 
tufa or clay, filled with good soil, and a trecgilanted in it,^his tree may grow 
tolerably, or even very well* for some years ; .but it Vill soon Tina itstflf 
d'amped,*as if in a box : ifs roots, not being able to spread in search of^ew* 
nourishment, suflfer, and the tree becomes sickly. • ‘ 
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"When a bad subsoil is found near the*suriace of the eartl^, instead of 
breaking i! up, we must on the contrary, cover it with a thickef layer of good 
mould, itrordcr that the roots of the trees may not reabh it; plant near the 
siuface; and,cover the roots prdperlv with an addition of good soil, which is 
to be spi;cad out so as to slope gradually fur two or three yards round the 
tree. The same method may be pursued if the bottom of the soil is watery 
or rottbn, unless it is considered prsferable to drain it by stones or furrows. ’ 

“ A light and at the same time a suhstantial soil \s the,best for fniit trees: 
when too stiff, it is improved by a mixture of sandy soil ; 'and a sandy soil is 
improved by. mixing it with a stiff one. Cow-dun^ is suitable for light soils, 
and horse and sheep dung for strong soils. 

“Planting .—The first thing to be ‘done in planting is to see that the bottom 
ol the whole contains at least from 12 in. to Iliin. of good soil, well broken, 
on which the foots may be placed with confidence. This being ascertained, the 
next tWng is to dress the roots of the tree; that is to say, the tips of the roots 
are trimmed, and any ^ijurcd ones cut off: the less the hcUlthy roots arc cut, 
the better the o|)eration has keen performed. A man then takjes the tree, puts 
it in the place it is intended to occupy, spreu<ls its roots as horizontally as 
possible on the mould previously thrown into the hole, and holds it in an up¬ 
right position,*^ whil^ another man, provided with a spade or a shovel, throws 
earth well broken, and of good quality, on the routs and in the interstices. 
When sufiicient earth has been put to enable the tree to stand perpendicularly, 
you take hold of it with both hands near the bottom of the stem, and shake 
it to allow the fine mould to penetrate between its roots, and to bring the 
graft n* a level with the soil; the mould is slightly pressed, the hole is then 
entirely filled up, and a small concavity or basin is formed round the tree, to 
expose the graft, and for the convenience of watering the tree if required. 
The graft may be 1 or 2 inches below the level of the soil in a dry or light 
pil, while it ought 1» > be from 1 in. to 3 in. above it in a strong or damp soil. 

“ Planting being completed, it is of great advantage to put litter at the root 
of each tree, tiiat is to say, to cover the earth round their roots, to the depth 
of 1 or 2 inches with short dung, leaves, or dried ])luuts ; it preserves moisture, 
and prevents the evaporation from watering, if that should be found to be 
necessary. 

“ Time of Planling. — Planting may be carried on from November to April, 
when not prevented by frost or heavy rains; the rule is, to |)lant early in dry 
!!nd light soils, ami as late as possible'll strong, cold, and damp ones. After 
late planting, it is more particulaVly necessary to pour a watering-potful or two 
at the rootiof ce.ch tree, and cover it with litter. 

“ If, a package of trees is received in a severe frost, it must not be undone, 
but laid HI* some sheltered place where it does not freeze, and not unpacked 
till the weather becomes t,1ild. W|]cn, at the time of planting, in March or 
April, the roots of a tree that has come from a distance appiar somewhat 
dry, they must be soaked in a pail or tub of water for an hour or two, and 
planted before they arc dr^ again. .. 

“ First Cares nercssHryfor a nctviy planted Tree. —In planting, it is determined 
beforehand w hether the tree is to have a stem bearing a head freely exposed 
to the air, in this case a tree has been selected that was trained for the 
purpose; or a tree is required to be in the form of a pyramid or disti^, the 
nurseryman supplies trees having a tendency to this form also; or a awarf 
tree is wanted to be trained Vis a bush pr a fan. Here follow a few words on 
crch form. 

'^'A tall-stemmed Tree (TArlrre tige). —It often happens that, in planting a 
tree with a tall stem, the head is cut ss'. the same time that the roots are 
dressed, that it may not be liable to be shaken afterwards; it also sometimes 
happens ti^at reaso.^ prevent this operation taking place till the flowing of 
fne sap. However this may be, the operation ^consists in leaving.on the 
Ijpad of tbe^tree three, or rarely four, of the finest and best situated branches ' 
to form the. mehibcrs of tUc new head, in cutting them at a good bud, at the 
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length of fnpiQ 3 in. to 6 in. an j cutting off all the rest. If wh^ is callec 
a trained tree (arbre forme) is wanted, the planting tftd first pruning would 
require details which I cannot enter into in tljjs brief notice. , 

“ The Dittaff Form (la QuenoiaUe)^— It must "bo owned, that ffiw distaffs 
are well trained; in most nurseries they are made to grow tall tooSquickly, 
and their base becomes bare. There is a certain method of forcinj^ them 
to feather again at any ^e, but the explanation would be too long. ' I must 
confine myself to informing proprietors, that, when a distaff is bare at the 
base, the shaft (fleche) must be cut very short, the strong upper branches cut 
off and the lower ones pruned at an under bud (sous-oeil). * 

"The Dwarf Tree. —It is usually tnies that have been grafted for one or 
two years near the ground, and which are cut down to G or 8 inchift 
from the graft, that arc formed into dwarf trees, either as a bush or espalier. 
In the first case, when the lateral buds are developed, the three or foiy best 
situated are selcctet^ and the others removed ; in tiie .second case, those are 
removed that are developed before and behind, and «mly one or two are 
retained on each «idc*to form the limbs of the cs|falicr; Imt, for a pear tree to 
be trained as an espalier, it is much better to take (jveHonilles that have been 
grafted two or three years, and in a vigorous state, which gives j(ii advantage 
of at least two years over dwarf trees. * « 

“ There is another excellent form that may be given to an espalier, namely, 
the fan (palmctte). It is easily formed with a good tjnerwriUle, well provided 
with lateral branches, those behind and before Iieing cut away; if it is not 
well clothed, it is cut down to 1 6r2.feet, and, by judicious pruning, it is 
made to throw out branches at the .sides. 

“ 7'he Apfi/e 'Tree as a QtuaiouiUc, graf/ed on a Paradise Stuck. — This shape 
is very little in use ; the sap having more branches to nourish than in those 
forming a bush, prevents the fruit from becoming so large, but the tree pro¬ 
duces more: besides, its pyramidal form is more agreeable? 

“ These trees require to be grown from the strongest and best situated 
branch, which must be shortened down to a good bud, 6 or 8 inches 
above the graft. Every year the lateral branches should be cut very short, 
as well as the stqin. A|iple trees may be raised«on i)aradi.sc stocks, in the 
form of a pyramid of from 4 ft. to G ft. in height, in a good soil, and well 
trained by judicious pruning. 

“ (hirrant trees may also be traincil in this form; they have a very good 
effect, and produce much more fruit than^hen grown as bu.shes. 

“ I think it essential to notice a false operation too much in use with kernel 
fruit trees, which, according to the usual routine, takes place in the lill&ntbs of 
August and September. It is that of shortening the slioots or braqrhe» two 
thirds, or often three quarters of their length. This practice is injurious to 
the trees, inasmuch as it destroys a great quantify of’leaves cafiabic of 
digesting the food of the plant, and strengthening the roots; tliis prunlbg, 
also, forces the sap into the fruit Jinmches, and changes their destination by 
making them throw ou* wood instead of friut. 

“ It is the interest of the proprietor, therefore, to prevent this being done, 
which is absolutely detrimental to their trees ; but I rccobunend tile practice 
of disbudding (I’ebourgeonnage en vert), which is usually performed in the 
s|>riDg, ig the course of the month of May ; however, us it frequently happens 
that th^ gardener at this^ period is overwhelmed with work, and cannot do 
every tiling himself, pruning does not aake plac# at •this season, which is 
a disadvantage to the fractification, the shape, and preservation of the treesj 
it is the interest of proprietors, therefore, to provide assistants to their 
gardener, that he may have time hiillself to perform the operation of dis¬ 
budding. This operation is the more necessary, as it avoids wounds, .and 
lessens the labour of pruning: 

coniine myself to these pbeervations, in ordefnot to exceed tha limits^ 
ffa'd proposed ; and, for further details, 1 refer fny readers to thes excellent 
work of Mt'Dalbret, Cuurs ihiorique el pratique de la Tattle des Arbres. FruUiers, 
1841.—XII. 3d Ser. 
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Ime ed., |837; in which will be found all t!6e required information, and the 
best prinfjples, illustrated by numerous examples.” 


Aht. III. Catalogue of Works on Gardening, Agriculture, Botany, 
Rural Architecture, ^c., lately published, mth some Account of those 
considered the more interesting. * 

Companion to Goldsmith's Animated Nature. Illustrated by severed Hundred 
Niigravht^s on Wood and Steel. A History of the Vegetable Kingdom ; em¬ 
bracing the Physiology, Ctassijlcatym, and Culture of I’lants, mth their various 
■ Uses to Man and the lower Animats; and their Application in the Arts, Ma¬ 
nufactures, and Domestic Economy. By William Rhind, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons; of the Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh ; 
Author of “ Elements of Geology,” “ A Catechism of Botany,” &c. Parts 
IV., V., and VI. Royal 8vo. London and Glasgow, 1841. 2s. each. 

We noticed Parts I. to III. in p. 228., and those nov. before us justify the 
favourable opinion which we have expressed of the work. 

The Phytolo^st, a Botauicxl .lournal; in monthly numbers; 8vo. 6rf. each. 
Nos.’l. and II. for June and July. 

This periodical will be received with delight by the botanist, more especially 
when we mention that its editor is the amiable, intelligent, aud enthusiastic 
author of the History <f British Ferns, Mr.'Edward Newman. 

The Eastern Arboretum; or Rural Register of all the remarkable Trees, Seats, 
Gardens, 8;c, in the County of Norfolk. By James Grigor. Illustrated by 
drawings of trees etched on copper. Numbers Xlll. to XV. 8vo. 
London and Norwich. 

The numbers before us complete the work, which is full of entertainment 
ind instruction to every reader fond of trees, and more particularly to tho.se 
who are acquainted with the county, the gardens .and trees of which Mr. Grigor 
lescribes. . 

d History of British Forest Trees. By Prideau’C John Selby, F.R.S.E,, F.L.S., 
&c. Illustrated by a woodcut of each species, and numerous vignettes. 
8vo, pp. 48. London, 1841. „ 

This is a very beautifully gdl up work. No pains have been spared on cither 
the cn^vings or the letterpress, but we must say that the result, as for as 
resppets the engravings. Is not at all in proportion to the labour incurred. 
The portraits of the trees want character, which, we suppose, cannot be attained 
on so small a scale. "Even on the larger scale adopted,in our Arboretum 
> Britannicum, we found it extremely dililcult to get artists to produce character, 
more especially in the young trees ; for it may with truth be stated, that the 
art of engraving trees, either on copper or on wood, is vet in its infancy. The 
letterpress is every thing that c8uid be wished; and the work, taken as a 
whole, may be charixterised as one of great beauty, and a fit companion to 
Yarrei’s British Birds and Yarrel’s British Fishes. 

D& Comferai. By Francis Antoine. Parts il. and III. 184?. 

Part I. of this, work, is recorded and quoted frcfiu in p. 28. The numbers 
before us carry on the list as far as No. 36., Pinus canariensis. The plates are 
#ell executed, both in regard to engraving and colouring ; and the work, which 
may be obtained through Mr. Pamphn,>.iirbo highly acceptable to many British 
collectoi;s of Coniferm. 

A Des(*iptive Cdlsdogue of Rises grotvn for Sale by H. Lane and Son, Great 
V Berkhampstead, Herts, for the Autumn of 1841 and SjJring of 1842'. 

A very copious catalogue of, 1. Roses, which bloom in May, Juns, and July; 
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2. Climbing roses, blooming in /une, July, and August; and 3. Per|)etual,tr 
autumnal, tobcs, which blow from June till November; occuoving only 
twenty-four pages. It may bo sent by post for twopence. 

A Manual of the British Algols coitlaisting Generic’ and Sjiccfic'Ihscnptio/ns of all 
the knoton British Species of Sca-weeds, and of Conferva!, both Marine and 
Freshwater. By the Honourable William Henry Harvey. 8 vo, 4 )p. 216. 
London, 1841. 

The introductidh to this work, occupying 57 pages, is one of the most in¬ 
structive and agreeable dissertations on botanical classification ^hat we have 
ever read, and can hardly fad to interest persons iu the study of A'lgae who 
had previously paid but little attention f<< these vegetables. vVe regret that 
our limits do not admit of our quoting from it. * 

A Catalogue of Plants collected in the Feighbourhood of Banhurf/. By^Gcorge 
Gulliver, F.K.S., F.L.S., Assistant Surgeon to ^he Royal Regiment of 
Horse Guards. l 2 mo, pp. 37. London, Cambridge, and Banbury, 1841. 

The arrangenient^is according to the Linnman system, and we regret to say 
that there is nothing added to the names and the habitats to create an interest 
in the plants, should the work come to a secon^ edition, we Rcoiumend the 
author to take a hint from the Flora of Berioick upon Twied. 

A few IFints oii Boot-Pruning of Pear and other Trees, with a DescrijHive Cata¬ 
logue of Fruits, By T. Rivers, Jun., of Sawbridgeworth. 

The catalogue of fruits we have noticed at length, and favourably, in our 
preceding volume, p. 263. The Mints on Root-Pruning arc excellent, and 
may be applied to shrubs and ornamental trees, which it is desired to throw 
into flower, tis well as to fruit trees. The practice is of great antiquity; but 
it was revived by the late Mr. Beattie of Scone, about thirty years ago, and its 
great iiiqiortanre has recently been ably shown by bfr. Krrington in this 
Magazine, and Mr. Rivers in the Uort. Trans., and in the present pamphlet. 

The Kitchen-Gardai ; extracted, bp permissum,from The British Almanac of the 
Soeieli/ for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for the Year 1837. 12iuu, 
pp. 30. London, 18*41. 

Cheap enough, but too concise to be of much use as a separate work. 

The Farmer's Fncpclopisdia, and Dictiduarp of Rural Affairs. Illustrated bps 
Wood-Engravings of the best and most improved Agricultural Implements, ^c. 
Forming one if the Series of Enepclopaidias and Dictiouariei^wwtK course of 
Publication. By Cnthbert W. Johnson, Esq., Barrister at Law; CorreeponJ- 
ing Member of the Maryland Horticultural Society; Author of several of 
the Prize EsAiys of the Royal Agricultural Society of'England, hnd other 
Agricultural Works ; Editor of the “ Farmer’s Almanack,” tScc. Pmts K and* 
II. for September and October. 8 vo, pp. 128. London, 1841. 

This prondses to b*c a very useful work»*Thc history of agriculture is good ; 
but, in our opinion, there is rather too much said on ronynon planVi and weeds. 
After every botanic name which forms the heailing of an article, the natural 
order ought to have been given, as telling mure to any person t^at has evei^ 
the slightest degree of knowledge of plants according to that system than a 
page of words. 

The Journal of the Rtpal Agricultural Socielp of England.'" Vol. II. PartJ?. 
London, 1841. 

This excellent journal maintains its high character (see p. 79.) for science 
and practical usefulness. The first article, o^i the past i^d present state of 
agricultijre in North umberland^is very interesting, as showing the greift progre* 
vhich has*been made in agriculture and general civilisation in that county* 
iince the. middle of the last century, when “tlie,kipg’s writ coflild not ruiT 

s s 2 , 
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throughout the counter.” There is an cxcelleht article, by Mr. Cuttis, on the 
different iuiiects affecting the turnip crop ; and one, by Professor'Henslow, on 
the i^'ingi producing rust and mildew. Besides these articles, which interest 
the gardener ^s well as the farificr, there is a copious review of Professor 
Daubenv’fi lecture on manures. The purely agricultural papers are numerous 
and varied. 

“ e 

The JiritM Farmer's Magazine for 1841. In monthly numbers. 8vo. 
3s. each. ' 

There are .many excellent papers in this work, which is very greatly im¬ 
proved since it came under the niunagcmcnt of the present editor. Many of 
the articles are as interesting to the ^irdeuer as to the farmer, particularly the 
[lapers on vegetable physiology, draining, and the editor’s tours. 

2'he Ff'lomo/ogisf. Conducted by Edward Newman, F.L.S., Z.8., &c.; 
many years Editor 'jf " The Entomological Magazine;” Author of 
“ Sphinx vespiforinis,” “ The Grammar of Entomology,” “ History of 
British Ferns,” &c. No. IX. for July. In monthly numbers. London, 
1841. Gs. each. 

A pcriodicaS which will Jic as acceptable to the entomologist, as the 
Phi/tologist, edited by the same author, is to the lover of plants. We sin¬ 
cerely wish both journals that success which they so well deserve. 

liraude’s Dictimiari/ of Science, lAteralurr, and Art, SfC. Parts II. to VIII. 
We have strongly commended this work m p. 177., and the numbers now 
before us justify our again recommending it to onr readers, as the best 
substitute fur a scientific cncyclupmdiu extant in the English language. 

Lectures on Chemistry, including Us Applicalion in the Arts. By Henry M. Noad, 
Lecturer on Chetf-istry; Author of Lectures on Electricity, &c. In 8vo 
numbers. London and Dublin, 1841. U. each. 

We fear this work is rather too dear to obtain an extensive circulation. 

'The Fjighth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall J’olyterhnic Society. Svo, 
pp. 100; with a woodcut. Falmouth, 1840. 

We have noticed the Stwenth Annml Rejwrt of this Society in p. 177.: 
that before us contains various interesting papers, including three meteorolu- 
"icid registers for 1840, with remarks ou the weather of that yeai-. The 
articles are illustrated by five lithographic prints. 

Model Ma]iping, as snggesthe of a general and economic System of Drainage 
and Irrigation, c^e. By J. Bailey Denton, Surveyor, Gray’s Inn Square. 
Model mapping has HUen a favourite object of ours since 1805, as will 
•-ppe&r by the ibllowing extract from the Fanner's Magazine for that year. 

“ We have seen, at Mr. Loudon’s, two models of the North Berwick 
Estate; one showing the present, appearance and contents of the estate 
in general, and the other showing‘llie effect of an intended new place of 
residence for the proprietor (Sir liugh Hamilton Dalrymple). In addition to 
this last model, there is an elegant manuscript voln.me, illustrated by drawings 
end sketches, containing Mr. Loudon’s ideas of the place, his reasons fqr pro¬ 
posing the improvements, and practical directions for executing them; ac¬ 
companied with werkingtplafis, a large, vertical profile showing the effect of 
the whole, and a ge.ieral estimate of the expense. 

“'^Mr. Loudon, we understand, intends to send duplicates of the above 
models, plans, &c., to No. 4. Ghapel Sfeet, Bedford Row, his lodgings in 
London; where, or at No. 7. Terrace, Edinburgh, they may be seen and 
L-xamiiWa „by any gentleman who shall take thft trouble of calling.” {Farm. 

voUvi. p. 127.) In-the preceding page, of the same vplume are 
^numerated (,thc advantages which it is supposed will attend this mode of 
imitating estates. 
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Under tfteSe circumstances, it will eiisily be cooccived that ye highl; 
approve of Mr. Denton’s pamphlet, which we most cordially ricomraenc 
to all our readers who take an interest in su«h subjects ; and more, especially 
to landed proprietors who wish to hbve correct and easily understood repre 
sentations of their estates. 

Description and Use of aj improved LcvclSug Slave. By J. Sopwith,’ F. G. S. 
Land and Mine Purveyor, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 
The object of Mr. Sopwith’s improvement is to save time, by enabling till 
surveyor to read off the figures for himself at the very moment of taking the 
observation, witbout requiring any aid frtim the assistant. This will be ar 
important saving of time, as well as an assurance against mistakes arisifl^ 
from ignorance or inattention. For the construction of the stave we nmsi 
refer to the pamphlet. 

• • 

IHuslratiotis ami Descriptions of KUpeck Church, llercfomlshire; with an Essa^ 
on Erclcsiastieut Design. By G. R. Lewis: aulhor of “ A Scrii;s of Groups 
on the People of France and Germany”; of the Illustrations to Dr. Dibdin’e 
“ Tour through France and Gerniiiny ”; “ View of the Musclcs^f the Human 
Body”; “ An Address to the Manufacturers on the subjtict of Education, as 
connected with Design, in every department of British Manufacture”; and, 
preparing for publication, “British Forest Trees.” Parts II. and Ill. 
Folio, numerous lithographs. London, 1841. 

We noticed I’art I. of this work in our volume for last year, p. aOl. The 
two parts before us are of intense interest to those who are at all attached 
to the study of architecture or antiquities. Mr. Lewis thinks he has got 
the key to the principles of design of the Gothic arehitects, as far as 
respects ornament; imd, if he is correct, these principles are certainly very 
curious. For example, the following is a description of the mivc of Kilpcck 
Church : — 

“ It appears to me, that the designer intended the figures 19 and 2, at the 
beginning and end of the nave, to represent the Garden <Eden. The nave 
to bo eonsidered the garden, the place of trial to all who enter therein, 
Obedience or disobedience to God’s commands will then be seen, and the 
rewards and punishments made known for their fulfilment or neglect. The 
trees of life, and knowledge of good ani^evil, are there planted and explained 
to all who seek it lawfully, by entering in atrfhc strait gate, the door and 
the way of God’s word. Figs. 18, 9, 4, and 3, arc fowls of thj^ air and 
beasts of the'field, and 5 is fruit of the trees of ‘he garden;* 10 and 17 arc 
Adam and Eve; 15 the serpent, the power of which is seen in rfhc linion 
of many. In the space between the end of 14 and«15 a bracket is wanting, 
and 14 is dcfacAl. The subject on the lost bracket might have bcen^the 
fall of Adam and Eve ; and on that which is defaced, sorrow or thorns 
and thistles; 12, the voice of the Lord God walking in the garden ; 11, Adam 
and Eve clothed; aftd ‘the Lord God^lnade coats of skin, and clothed 
them, and sent him forth from the Garden of Eden to ^11 the ground, from 
whence he was taken.’” (p. 10.) 

In this manner, all the orflnmcnts in the interior, and also on the exterior, 
of the church, are described and spiritualised; and there are, besides, copious 
extracl^ from Durandn^ illustrative of the siyiie subject. In short, the 
perusal of the work is calculated to %ive a new interest* to every Gothic 
church. 

Rcjjort of the Select Committee appomted to imjuire into the jvresent Stme y 
the “National Moniments and Works of Art” ^c. Folio, pp. (i. 1841. 

It is highly gratifying to findithat additionaf facilities awf every year bein;; 
cjvgn forxhe admission of th* people to t|jcir public monuments, and'tliat nets 
of this kind are not abused by them. The foljowing notice •respecting 
Hampton’Court Palace is gratifying:— * * 

s s 3 
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“This Auilding, consisting of twenty •IlllIC lUUIUDf *rith its* collection of 
paintings/has been generously and liberally thrown open by Her Majesty’s 
command,, without charge or an(' restriction of numbers, for five days of me 
week, from tdn to four o’clock in the wiiltef, and to six o’clock in the summer, 
and on Sundays after two o’clock: the number of visitors has also greatly 
increased, and the propriety of ^eir demeanour has fully warranted this 
accommodation. It is pleasing also to observe that those attendants who 
formerly received fees for admittance express as much ‘ satisfaction at the 
change of system as the public do, who paid them formerly, not unfrequently 
with reluctance and complaint. To the better feeling now produced must be 
ascribed the absence of any injury^to the pictures, such as is mentioned by 
Sir. Grundy, the keeper of the pictures, to have taken place a short time 
before the free system was established. The number of visitors to the palace 
in 183t) was 110,000, and in 1840, 122,339, mostly of the working classes. 
The admission of the public on Sunday afternoons, sometimes to the number 
of .3000 persons, and 'their exemplary conduct in the palace and gardens, is a 
peculiar and important feature. The state of the aprfrtments, of the turl^ 
and of the unfcnced flower-beds in the garden, wlicrc such numbers spread 
about at will,' is certainly a,strong proof of the good disposition and improved 
conduct of the crowds which frequent it, and requires no other comment than 
a reference to the very small establishment of attendants. There is a notice 
put up ill the garden in the following words:—‘ What is intended for public 
enjoyment the public arc expected to protect;’ and your Committee again 
call the attention of the House to the satisiiictory result of placing confidence 
in the people.” 

The Jotiniey-Book of Knghnd. — Derbyshire. With twenty-three engravings 
on wood, and an illustrated m.ap of the county. Small 4to, pp. 150. 
London, 1841. * 

A useful and entertaining work, very neatly got up, and very cheap. 

A Developement of the Principles and Plan on which lo establish Selfsvpporling 
Home Colonies ; ns a most secure and profitable Investment for Capital, and an 
effeetual Means permanently to remove the Causes of Jgnoranee, Poverty, and 
Crime ; and nwst materially to bmejit all Classes of Society, by giving a right 
Application to the now greatly misdirected Powers of the Human Faculties and 
of Physical and Moral Science. HI? Robert Owen. 4to, pp. 138. London, 
1841. 

Mr. (iweri, Ve understand, iias obtained possession of land in Hampshire, 
where he js about to give a practical illustration of his doctrines. We hope 
he will meet with no obstruction, because it is most desirable to sec what his 
system is capable oT effecting. ' 

The Farmer's Almanack and Cfdmdar for 1842. By C. W. Johnson, Esq., 
and William Shaw, Esq. Sinalj 8vo. London. „ 

A very useful book for the farmlr, at the moderate price of H. 


ARTf, IV. Literary Notice. 

•'The Guide to thit Conservatory, by Richard Bainbridge, Flower-Gardener to 
tfi'e Right Honourable Lord Wenlock, Escrick Park, Yorkshire, is preparing 
for the press, under the patronage of Che Right Honourable Lady Wenlock, 
Lady Milnor, Mrs. Garforth, &c. &c. Price to subscribers, C*.; to non-sub- 
jicribers,,?*.—TK^ work is written expressly,as a pocket companion, and is 
pijrticniirly recommended 'to the young gardenpr, amateur, &c. Its general 
, feature is ^jrevity with comprehensiveness ; at the same time it comprises d 
practical treatise on a Select list of the most choice and admired plants of the 
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present daj*;. the management ot the greenhouse, conserratory, ^nd exotic 
stove; the Linnman and Jussieuean arr^gements; native country ;pest mode 
of flowering, propagation, and soils ; the foy;ing of shrubs, bulbs, &c.; with 
full instructions for keeping up a Succession of broom throughout e^ery month 
of the year. Taken from notes of the author’s daily practice, and ftom com¬ 
munications fumisbed by several eminent floriculturists, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 

Art. I. General Notices. 

WlI4T consUtutCK a Gardener. — He only deserves tha name of a gardener 
who not only known bow to do a thing in his Own place, but elsewhere; and 
why success attends his practice, and how to vary it under new circum¬ 
stances. Such a man, when he finds winter at midsummer, apd the dog-days 
in December, as in the southern hemisphere, or* a ciimj^te where our cold 
season of rest is absent, and in which all the energies of plants are stimu¬ 
lated by heat and rains unknown to him at home, is able to adapt himself to 
sueh circumstances, and to shift his times and modes of cultivation, and to 
change his crops to suit them. In order to acquire this power, he must study 
with the utmost attention the works of modern writers on vegetable physio¬ 
logy, and make himself master of every thing that is known concerning the 
way in which plants live, feed, grow, breathe, digest, and have their being. 
Then combining this knowledge with the manual skill, which it is his business 
to acquire during the period of his learning the art of hoiticulturc, he becomes 
a gardener properly so calle<l, and is able to carry on his profession with lul- 
vantage in whatever climate he may be called upon to exercise it. ((iard, 
Chron,, vol. i. p. 411.) 

Order-Book. —Mr. Beaton (/Aid., p. 215.) recommends gardeners in exten¬ 
sive places to keep an‘order-book, which may be done after the manner of a 
banker’s cheque-book, taking a memorandum in the margin before tearing off 
the order. 

The Theory of Kxcreiions in Plants i.r now generally doubted, because the 
experiments of Macaire, on which it was foiAulcd, have, on repetition, given 
very different results from those which he obtained. The sulycct i»still open 
to investigation; for as yet we have no unqucstidnablc evidence of apy pro¬ 
cess of excretion, like that assumed by Macaire, &c. {Ibid., ji. 630!) 

Effeid of coloHred Light on Plants. — Some very ihtercsting experiments on 
this subject have been made by Dr. Horner of llnll, and Mr. Hunt of the Royui 
Cornwall Polytechnic Institution. The following extract is from the Report 
of Mr. Hunt:— • , 

" During the early part of the spring dt 1840, some experiments I was then 
pursuing on the chemical influence of solar light led Me to tlus discovery of 
some extraordinary facts connected with the action of light on vegetation. ■ 
With^he hope of exciting the attention of those engaged in horticultural pur¬ 
suits, and of rendering some assistance, little though it be, in overcoming som^ 
of thh difficulties cxpcrfenccd in enus^g the gemnnation of the seeds of some * 
rare exotics, I am indpeed to trespass on the time of the Society. It is scarcely 
necessary to explain that every beam of light proceeding from its solar soilree 
is a bundle of diflcrent-coloured ra 3 ip, to the absorption or reflection of which 
we owe all that infinite diversity of colour which is one of the greatest charms 
of creation. These rays have been lung known to possess different functions, • 
and have hence been distingumhed according to their supfiosed properties; tfl^ 
•\Aolet and blue being calmd the chemical .rays, .the green aujJ vcllowf the 
luminous rays, and the red the calorific or heat-crivina ravs. These distinctions 
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nre not in accordance with the strict truth, btit they are sufGcientIji' so to suit 
my prescijv purpose. The Ikht which permeates coloured glasses partiites. to 
some considerable extent, of the character of the ray which corresponds with 
the glass in colour: thus, blue glass adn^its- the blue or chemical rays, to the 
exclusion, or nearly so, of all the others ; yellow glass admits only the per¬ 
meation of the luminous rays, while red glass cuts off all but the heating rays, 
..which jiass it freely. This affordst us a very easy method of growing plants 
under the influence of any particular light which may“be desired. The fact to 
wdiich I would particularly call attention is, that the yellow and red rays are 
destmetive *.o germination, whereas, under the influence of violet, indigo, or 
blue light, the process is quickene^^ in a most extraordinary manner. The 
cuncriment is very readily tried by covering a box in which seeds are sown 
with coloured glasses. The plants will grow most luxuriantly beneath glass 
of a blue character, but beneath the yellow and red glasses the natural process 
is entirely checked. Indeed, it will be found that at any ^period during the 
early life of a plant, it^growth may be checked by exposing it to the action of 
red or yellow light, ficre we have the very extraordinary, fact, that that 
portion of the sun’s light which produces the greatest impression on the 
organs of sight, and that also which diffuses warmth through the creation, are 
destructive to the first processes of vegetation. It is with much satisfaction 
that I find the results to which 1 have arrived corroboraletl bj’ Dr. F. R. Horner 
of Hull. In conclusion, I may be allowed to point out, that by studying the 
effect of these different rays, isolated and in diflerent states of combination, 
we have the means of imitating the nature of any clime of which a plant may 
be the habitant. By blending the violet with the yellow' light in certain pro- 
portion.s, we may artificially produce the light which shines on ‘ Syria’s land 
of roses;’ by uniting with these the red light, we may j)roducc effects on our 
island soil similar to those seen on the arid wilds over which ‘ the acacia 
waves her yellow hs’r;’ and by isolating the violet rays we may, to some 
extent, imitate the climate of the frigiil zone.” (^Gardener's C!iromrIr,vo\.\. 
p. 347.) 

C/inrroal Dust .spread over soil would appear to deter insects from laying 
their eggs there, and hence ijt is recommended us a preventive of the onion 
grub, and of clubbing in cabbages. (Ibid., vol. i. p. Ki.'j.) 

Samlusl mixed luilh Stable Manure, in forming hotbed.s, causes them to keep 
longer in heat than when made altogether of stable manure. (Ibid., p. Hfi.) 

Poimled BrickJ)ats are recoiinucndc.l as a stibstitute for crocks; a flirt crock 
being placed over the whole, and some rough peat on the top of the brick 
drainage. p. 229.) 

The Guernsey IVeedinfr-Tron/r. — The liciul of this implement (./fe. 58.) is 
in the shape of a claw-hammer, with the one end flattened into a chisel, 1 in. 



Fig. 68. The Guernsey Wccdii^~l*rongs 

wide i and the forked, or clawed end, consisting of two sharp flat prongs, by 
which the weeds are grubbed up and lifted at the same time. The length of 
'the head, from the extremity''jf the chisel end to that of the prong end, is 
gin., and it is attached to a handle 5 ft. long. A great jtart of the labour of 
w^'ding may, in most gardens, be performed by women and children; and it 
will not only be lightened, but their hantjfi will be kept clean, by the adoption 
of the (luernsey prong. (Ibid., p. 66.; and Sub. Ilort., p. 238.) 

Sending hmae Sged from I'otyeign Countries, — To emigrants and others 
^ sending! sbeds from' foreign, countries. Dr. Lindley recommends slfict ob- 
‘sertance of the following rules : — “-I. Let the seeds be thoroughly dried by 
bxposurc't6 the sun (not a fire), or in a dry chamber; this is of. the first 
importance.'" 2. Let the papers, also, or canvass bags, in which they are 
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packed, be thoroughly dried. 3. Let the smaller packages be tied up sepa¬ 
rately, and then placed loosely in canvass bags, or coarse sacking so that 
they can be readily disturbed Ifr shaking up during a voyage. 'I. Let ar¬ 
rangements be made for these bagk being kept in* a dry cabin, tfr some well- 
ventilated part of the ship.” (p. 715.) — To which we may add, on the 
authority of Mr, James Backhoijsc, that suspension or 3 feet from the>ceiling 
of the cabin is desirable, ip order to avoid tne heated moist air that rises from 
the floor to the roof, and rots articles there which arc found quite fresh mid; 
way down. ^ 

The lion. W. Leslie Melville, who brought home the cones of the deodar 
cedar, from the seeds contained in whicifso many plants have been raised, 
kept the cones in his cabin in a box not sealed or soldered up, and occS- 
sionally exposed them to the sun and air during the voyage of four months, 
and did not allow them to encounter the heat of the hold" of th» ship. 
(^Gard. C/irou,, p. 7SI.) As exceptions to the general and important rule of 
ventilating seeds as a means of preservation, Dr. l^indleytidds the following: — 
“ If acorns or liwe.5t chestnuts arc preserved dry, they soon lose their 
vitality; the same is apparently true of the mango, of iiingnolins, the Chilian 
araucaria, and some other plants. The reason of this hah never been 
satisfactorily explained. It is, however, known ttiat the‘most certain mode 
of conveying these seeds is to place them in a sitnatiou where they arc 
uiiabie either to absorb moisture or to lose it. The best maimer of eftect- 
ing this, is to pack them in dry sand, or nearly dry loam. Take a box 
of wood suflicicntly stout to resist some pressure from within; strew 3 in. 
of sand on the bottom ; upon this place a thin layer of the seed, taking 
care that the outside seeds are not nearer than 3 in. to the side of the box ; 
then cover this layer with IJ- or 2 inches of sand, according to the size of 
the seeds, and go on placing the seed and sand in alternate layers, till the 
box is full; place 3 in. more sand on the upper layer tif sceil, and fasten 
down the lid. With these precautions, all the seeds mentioned, and others 
of a similar kind, will travel for some months without injury. It is, how¬ 
ever, necessary to observe that the sand or earth must be pressed down 
very firmly, so that it .may not be able to settle away from the sides of 
the box after the lid is fastened down. This is also the best way to pack 
bulbs for a long voyage, provided they are ripe when they are c'ollected.” — 
{Ibid., p. 731.) 

The Ori/grnalhn of Water bi/ green Plants anil Avinmleulcs. — Professor A. 
Morren of Angers, and Professor C. Morren of Liege, have comu^ynicated 
to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Bnesscls an iynportant memoir on some 
jiroperties in water hithe o unknown, which, it is said, will have gconStder- 
able effect upon the watering of'plants, and on public Jiealth. Iluinbpldt and 
Gay Lussac ascerlained experimentally that the running water of rivers, ^nd 
distilled, and aerated water, contain a bulk of air equal to one fourth of their 
own volume dissolved in it jd which consists of oxygen and azote, in the 
proportion of 32 of tht*formcr to 68 of the lifter. Messrs. Morren have proved 
that this air in the water may contain from Afi, to ’X parts of o.xygen, when 
it is stagnant, or when it has green vogctal.n,- .^^t'onferva^ and green animal¬ 
cules in it. In July, in the iltorning, 100 parts of water hold in solution 25 
parts ol^oxygen, 48 at mid day^nd 61 at 5 o’clock in the cvemng. The 
quantit;^ of nitrogen always remains the same. TJjc influence of light on the 
respiration of plants and animalcules dftermincs the oxygenation of water. 
In days whe'n there is liRle or no sun, water contains little oxygen, and is leif 
wholesome. In rainy days no oxygenation goes on. The oxygenation com¬ 
mences at daybreak, agd arrives at fts maximum at 5 in the afternoon, at 
which time water is much more salubrious than at any other hour for watwing 
plants, since it supplies their foots with the greatest amount of tixygcn. 
(Ibid., p.iaD.) » , • • 

• Suspended Vegetation. — M. Pepin gives a number Of curious cx;fln|lles, in¬ 
cluding fragments of roots of the following species whicfi had remamed buried 
and torpid ;—JJignonirt radicans, for 10 years ; Gjmnocladus canadensis, 10; 
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locust tr^s, 10 ; campcstris, 6 ; DodnrUa oricntulis, 8 ; '®liph6rbja, 6; 

Hoffinannseggk falcata, 10; iSblanum carolinianum, 10; Pulmouaria virgf- 
nica,.5; t^rtica cann^bina, 4, (<Sarflf. vol. i.p. 716.) 

Raising Plhnls from Seed, — Mr. Gordon of the Hort. Soc. Garden states 
that all seeds from North America and California should be sown in the 
autumli, as soon as ripe ; to defier sowing them till the spring may in ail 
’ cases be disadvantageous, except in the case of annuals: that Mexican and 
Chilian seeds succeed best if sown in spring: that, with regard to Europe and 
the North of India, trees and shrubs should be sown in the autumn, and an¬ 
nuals or perennials in the spring ; that all seeds, of whatever kind, should be 
sown in dry soil, and not watered fdl they begin to vegetate ; in the case of 
old or sickly seeds, to water them at the time of sowing is to insure their 
destruction by rotting: that shading is to be preferred to watering ; and that 
one of’ the best constructions for the purpose, is a pit glazed with double 
sashes, like one in the‘'Socicty’s garden: finally, that all 'seedlings should be 
potted or transplanted as soon as possible, except bulbs. (^Gcorgfi Gordon, 
Aid., p. 438.) 

Root-Pruning is founded on the principle that, “ if the roots of a plant arc 
large and nm'herous, the head must be so too ; for this plain reason, that the 
amount of fluid food received by a plant is in proportion to the size and 
extent of its roots, and that food must be expended in the formation of 
branches and that “ whatever produces excessive vigour in plants is favour¬ 
able to the formation of IcatUmils, and unfavourable to the production of 
flower-buds ; while, on the other hand, such circumstances us tend to dimi¬ 
nish luxuriance, and to check ra|)id vegetation, without affecting the health of 
the individual, arc more fuvuurublc to the production of flower-buds than of 
leaf-buds.” {i'hcori/ of Ilorl., p. fi5.) The operation may be performed at any 
time between the fall of the leaf and the swelling of the buds in spring ; 
but it is better toi'execute it before the end of November. (Gard.Chron., 
vol. i. p. 683.) 

Acclhnalising Plants. —From numerous experiments made upon this subject 
in the Hort. Soc. Garden, it appears — 1st, That plants which it is intended 
to acclimatise should never be subjected to artificial hcHt during the winter that 
precedes their being planted out; that if obtained from seeds, as little heat os 
possible should be employed in raising them; and that starved or stunted 
plants arc more likely to succeed than such as have been forced into a rapid 
and luxuriant growth. 2d, lihat the plants should not be committed to the 
open gR'und earlier than the end of Mity; that the soil should be poor, dry,- 
and thoroughly drained; that, if against a wall, the border should be protected 
through die entire winter by a roof of hurdles thatched with straw, and 
projecting about 6 A thermometer placed under such a covering did 
not, during the three months of February', March, or April, stand more than 
two or three degrees higher than one freely exposed; from which it appears 
that it is the dryness of the situation, and not its greater warmth, that ren¬ 
ders a border protected by a rdh.'’ of thatched hurdles so useful to tender 
plants. (Ch Gordon/in Gard, Chron., vol. i. p.43.) 

Neatness often the Cause ofiitipoverishing the Soil, more especially in public gar- 
, dens, whgre manure is never given. In a Forhst the leaves fall and decay ; 
limbs tom off by a storm themselves crunmle by degrees; the fruit .Jrops at 
the foot of the parent, and all, but that minute <portion which grqws into 
another plant, rots and restores to the earth what had been abstracted in its 
rwn formation ; and that life is perpetually maintained by the operations of 
death. In our squares and promenades, on the contrary, not a leaf falls, nor 
a bough is broken, but is immediately swept away', for the sake of neatness; 
and the trees givf up all that nature bounteously provides for their renovation, 
‘‘without'receiving'any thing in return. If wcrrob plants of one kind of food, 
It^caiillelt oflends our eyes,.we must give tliemwiomc other to which the same 
objection‘does not apply. {Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 163.) 

The Scib% wilt affect the Quality, although not the Organisation of the Stock. — 
Fears grafted oh the mountain ash are rendered more vigorous .and hardy, and 
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also earlier* f’cars on quinces become more higb-coljured; roachtS on plum 
stocks are coarser than on peaches, and much inferior in quality. Apples on 
the Siberian bitter-sweet are moce highly cjoloured than on the crab. An 
apricot is said to have been worked <fn a greengage plum, and a quipce upon 
the autumn bergamot pear; the apricot became as juicy as the greengage, and 
far more delicate, the quince was much iqpre tender, and less gritty..* Now,^ 
if the quality of fruit is affected by the stock that bears it, one would infer 
that the goodness of all our cultivated fruits is deteriorated by their being 
uniformly worked upon stocks whose fruit is worthless; for (ycample, the 
almond or the austere plum can only injure the peaches they are made to bear, 
the crab the apple, and so on. On thi other hand, if trees of excellcyt 
quality were used for stocks, they ought to improve the fruit of the scion 
that is worked upon them. We see that some German writejs, proceeding 
tipon some such reasoning as this, have been recommending gardetfers to 
practise the art of •* ennobling ” fruit trees, by taking /he best varieties for 
stocks, instead of the worst, and they assert that, by such means, the excel¬ 
lence of fruit is greatly increased, Treffz is represented by Meyer, as tran.s- 
lated in Taylor’n Magazine, to have made known, as long ago as 1803, several 
instances of ennobling; from which it appears that, apple trees flvice ennobled 
bore fruit of distinguished excellence, currants and gooseberries improved 
after one ennobling, and much more so after the operation had been repeated 
three and four times. The bud of a variegated white jasmine being inserted in 
the bark of Tasminum rcvolutum,.though the eye did not grow, yet as the bark 
lived and adhered, such was its influence, that the revolute jasmine became 
variegated. If a taint producing variegation can be thus communicated, why 
not some other quality, such as taste, flavour, or smell (Gard. Chron., vol. i. 
p.1307.) . 

t'ro-imgationhijLeaves. —You requested me to state in writing,the success 
which I had many years ago in raising certain inonocotyledonons plants from 
the leaf. In the year 180!1, I first tried to raise bulbs of a Cape ornithogo- 
lum, by setting a cutting of a leaf. The leaf was cut off just below the surface 
of the earth, in an early stage of its growth, befofe the flower-stalk had begun 
to rise, and it was set ia the earth near the edge of the pot in which the mo¬ 
ther plant was growing, and so left to its fate. The leaf continued quite fresh, 
and, on examination (when the bulb was flowering), a number of young bulbs 
and radical fibres were found adhering V> it. They appeared to have been 
formed by the return of the sap which had n«urishcd the leaf. Thereupon* 
two or three leaves more were taken off and placed in like situ;)tions^but they 
turned yellow, and died without producing any bulbs. It appeared to me 
then, and it was confirmed by subsequent experience, that, in ordeP to obtain 
a satisfactory rei^t, the leaf must be taken off whilethc plant is adwmeing in 
growth. I founuit easy thus to multiply some bulbs that did not willingly« 
produce offsets. I afterwards tried, without cutting the leaf off) to make an 
oblique incision in it under ground, and in some cases just above ground; at¬ 
tempting, in fact, to Aiise bulbs by laycring*the leaf. This attempt was also 
successful; and some young bulbs were formed on the c^lge of the cut above 
ground, as well as below. I tried cuttings of the stem of some species of 
iiilium, and obtained bulbs at ti)g axil of the leaf, as well as from (he scales oC 
the bulb i and that practice has been since much resorted to by gardeners, 
though 1 believe it origiaated with me. 1 raised a great ^mber of bulbs of' 
the little plant which has been successWely called Mussuni«, iScilla, and 
eSnthuE corymbosus, Hy setting a pot full of its leaves, and placing a bell-glass 
over them for a short time. A bulb ^as obtained with equal facility from a 
leaf of a rare species of Eucomis ; and experiments with the leaves of laches 
nalias were generally successful. I apprehend that gll lilj/ceous bulbs may 
be thus propagated; but the mtorc fleshy the leal),the mdre easily fhe objetx 
yvjjl be mtained. ( W^. Herbeft, in Oard. CJiron. for 1841, p. 381.) • 

Budding .—Much depends on the edge of the shieli] of the barf containin,^ 
the bud ‘being cut quite smooth. In the stet of cutting out -the piece of 
wood with the bud, if there is much to be done, the knife is .soon blunted in 
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the edge.cind the bark cuts rough; indeed, even when the fcnifc is newly 
sharpened, it will always come out rougher than with the following plan, and, 
besides, the bark is apt to Ije Iwrt by extracting the wood after it is cut oft’ 
the shoQt- All these may be prcventctl, fiy cutting the bark all round the 
bud to the exact shape and size wanted, without cutting the wood at all. 
After ttiis, if the thumb be applied,to the side of the bud and gently squeezed 
upwards, the bud will come out as smooth as glass*in the cut, if the bark is 
free; and, unless it be so, the budding is not like to do «cll. For cherries, 
plums, peaclics, and fruit trees in general, this is the best of all methods ; the 
piece of wood is apt to fly out between the bud and bark if the bud is well 
rrnened, but it is apt to fly out at Any rate by any of the methods; the base 
oV the bud is, however, uninjured, and, if this is left, the wood is easily re¬ 
generated. It has been long the general opinion among nurserymen, that the 
wood :j essential; but we have often marked pieces of work done with buds 
where the wood had riJme out so hollow at the eye that the base of the bud 
could not be pereeive'd, and they generally succeeded better than the other 
buds. (7f. Itynibum, in Gard. Chrmt., vol. i. p. .'iH.'f.) ' 

Tttbacco-Pajyer is preferable to tobacco to fumigate with, because it is 
cheaper, and Woes not burn, so fast. {Gard. Chron,, vol. i. p. a 1.3.) 

Tobacco-Wnter rl'ill kill all .aphides, but much more cfTcctually when warm 
than when cold. {Ibid., p. (517.) 

Sinrit of Tar mixed with sand, at the rate of a gallon of spirit to a barrow- 
load of sand, and strewed over sixty or seventy' square yards, will <lcter 
insects from depositing their eggs there by its powerful smell. {Ibid, p. 10.5.) 

Sulphtiretlcd Ifydrogcn Gas is recoininendcd for destroying rats, mice, and 
other noxious animals, in tlieir lurking-places, and it might also be employed 
to destroy insects in plant structures. {Ibid., p. 199.) 

Stifling Insects by coaling them over with Clap Paint, paste, or gum-water, 
may sometimes be had recourse to; life being destroyed by preventing respi¬ 
ration. {Ibid.) 

Delcrnng Insects bp Mud .—The gooseberry caterpillar may be destroyed by 
sprinkling the bushes with water, and then dusting them with dry soil, which 
forms mud on the surlacc o’f the leaves. A decoction of the root of white 
hellebore has also been found effectual; and hellebore in powder still more 
so. Attention must be hatl tliat the powder reaches the caterpillars, whether 
on the upper or under side.® of the leaves. {Ibid., p. 1533.) 

To dcstrop Moss in Lawns.-„-Moss may be destroyed in lawns by watering 
with purr giis water, diluted with water in the proportion of one to two; and 
also with nitrate of soda, at the rate of 1 cwt. per acre. The latter is more 
cllectCiid, Bind more productive of grass afterwards. {Ibid., p. 613.) 

The Construction of Pipes for eirtmlaling hot Walir has been lately much 
improved by Mr. Perkins, who has introduced screw-joints’ and couplings of 
peculiar kinds, which render stuffing and cement wholly unnecessary. The 
construction is so simple that the pipes may be put up by any gardener, with¬ 
out the md of a mechanic. (See Pejiert. of Arts for October, 1841, p. 218.) 

Heat considered rehtivclp to Plant Structures .—In Mr. Ainger’s first paper 
{Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 211.), he endeavours to show “ that heat at all tem¬ 
peratures is transferred much more effectually by radiation than by the 
contact and carrying power of the air. As‘a proof of this, he mentions the 
greatly superior radiating power of earthenware, compared with the greater 
conducting power of metal, as exemphfied in an earthenware teapot as com¬ 
piled with a silver one. The distinction between whav 1 have called carrying 
power and conducting power is very important, and requires to be borne 
in mind. Gases and liquids have no ’appreciable conducting power; they 
receive heat by contact, and the part so heated, ascending by reason of its 
.\cquired flevity, gives place, for a fresh portion i to be heated and ascend in its 
tmw. ‘Kgain, it mu.st be rcmcmberwl that, cvemas carriers, gases and liquid.s 
'take up hcht by contacj’^nly, and absorb no sensible portion of that which 
traverses them in a radiant state. The sun’s rays may be brought' to a focus 
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which woukV ipelt platina, without producing any ef/hrt when th#^ concen¬ 
tration takes place in air or water. 

The enormous ditfercnces produced in the jate of cooling and transmission 
by change of surface, as shown irf Sir .Tohn Leslie’s and otiicr 'experiments, 
prove beyond question that radiation is the great and important channel by 
which interchanges of heat take place, and that when it is proposed .to sub¬ 
stitute for this the carryiqg power of the ^r, we adopt a feeble, difficult, cir¬ 
cuitous mode of eficcting a purpose which will accomplish itself rapidly am^ 
spontaneously, by placing the objects, so to speak, in sight of ^ach other. 
There is the further advantage, before alluded to, that by' radiant heat we 
communicate heat only ; whereas, by nsingsair, we introduce a new set of con¬ 
ditions in regard to moisture. With radiant heat it may, indeed, be requisite 
to supply moisture, which, when necessary, is easily done ; but with air as the 
carrier, air, therefore, in constant change, we emphiy a vehicle whose rekitions 
to moisture are extremely difficult to maintain in exactly the proper sfate. 
Air, wanned and unsupplied with moisture, is a vcfy sjioflge, and exerts an un¬ 
limited drying influenee upon all fluids presented to it; and air, if warmed and 
fully saturated, becomes a wet sponge, which will deposit moisture on all, 
bodies at an inferior temperature with which it comes in conta#t. The fact 
is, that air is a very efficient cooler or warmer, if it tie allowed freely to. attract 
moisture in the one case or to deposit it in the other; but as we do not 
always require to do these, or not, at least, in the proportions which might 
suit the capacity of the air for absorbing or retaining moisture, it is better, 1 
think, to warm by means whiclf are more independent. (Gard. Citron., 
vol. i p. 212.) 

BoUcr l^'urncwrs. — Mr. Ainger recommends condnistion within slowly-con¬ 
ducting matcriids, radiation to the largest po.ssible ((uautity of surface, and 
avoidance of circuitous flne.s. {Ihid., p. 084.) 

Lnyhig Ilot-water I'ipes in 'I'roufihs of IValiT, as at Mfs. Lawrence’s and 
Mr. Green’s, is strongly recommended. (Ifiitl., p. HOT.) 

Glazing llothouses. — The exclusion of water and the prevention of break¬ 
age depend much on the laps touching in every part, so as to admit no mois¬ 
ture betw'ccn ; such moisture being driven into th'e house by high winds, and 
expanding and breaking the glass during frost. (Ibiil., p. 040.)- 

Old I'nllt/ softened, — Okl putty may be softened by rubbing* it with soft 
soap, and allowing it to remain for a few hours. (//«>/., p. 085.) To remove 
old putty, the glaziers pass a warm iron a Tew tipies over it. {Ibid., |). 613.) 

. A Pit far winterin/’ Plants should have the bottom dry, by its bein;j raised 
12 or 18 inches above the adjoining surface, besides.should be so constructed 
as to exclude frost, and the aspect shoidd be to the north. If it fcecs* the 
south, the air wAhin it is ajit to become heated b>thc sun, and tjius the 
plants are stimulaWtl into temporary growth at unpropitious seasons. 

The neces.sity for a winter-house being dry, seems [to arise out of tlie 
nature of vegetation, which, being entirely passive, cannot resist the influence 
of surrounding media, s If the air or soil ij^ damp, plants exposed to them 
must absorb that moisture: but, from the lowness of the tempci^turc of a 
winter-house, their powers of digestion and assimilation arc torpid, and there¬ 
fore the water they receivc,*«Mtrad of becoming incorporated with their 
system, 4 ;tagnates in .their cells anJK-avities, where it becomes putria ; and, as 
soon as this takes place, tlje evil extends with rapidity, causing both branches 
and stems to become rotten ; for deca# in plants is always* contagious, and 
will spread fhrough all the parts with which it is in contact, until the renO| 
vated forces of vegetation restore the equilibrium of chemical constituents, 
and thus arrest conlagiop.” {Ibid., p. #59.) 

A Pruit.Koom .—The principles which ougl^ to guide the designer are, 
darkness, a low and steady temperature, dryness to a certain point, for 
iumbs arc*fcuind to keep bes) in a rather^damp atmosphere, and cxclusioK 
#f the .external [air. If the light of the sun strikes yipon a plant, thd latter 
immediately parts with its moisture by pcrspjration, *in proportion to the 
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force exj^rcised on it by the Bun, and ini^ependently of tempejature. The 
greatest }imuunt of pen,piration takes place beneath the direct rays of the sun, 
and the smallest in those places to which daylight reaches with most diffi¬ 
culty. Nbw„thc suriiice of a fnSt perspires like that of a leaf, although not to 
the same amount. When a leaf perspires while growing on a tree, it is im¬ 
mediately supplied with more water &om the stem, and thus is enabled to bear 
the loss produced by light striking on its surface; but when a leaf is plucked 
it withers, because there is no longer a source of silpply ipr it. So it is with 
'a fruit; while growing on the tree, it is perpetually supplied by the stem with 
water cnotgh to replace that which is all day long flying off from its surface ; 
but, as soon as it is gathered, thyt source of sup[)ly is removed, and then, if 
foe light strikes it ever so feebly, it'loscs weight, without being able to replace 
its loss. It is thus that fruit becomes shriveled and withered prematurely. 
Light^8hould..thereforc have no access to a good fruit-room. 

Temperature should, he low and uniforin. If it is high, that is to say, much 
above the juices of the fruit will have a tendency to decompose, and thus 
decay will be accelerated ; if, on the contrary, it is belojw 3V, decomposition 
of another kind is produced, in consequence of the chemical action of freezing. 
In any case,<fluctuations of temperature are productive of decay. A steady 
temperature of 362 to 40®j with a dry atmosphere, will be found the best for 
most kinds of fruit. Some pears of the late kinds arc, however, better for 
being kept in a temperature as high as 60°, for this ripens them, deprives 
them of their grittiness, and improves their quidity very essentially. We do 
not, however, conceive that the general construction of the fruit-room ought 
to be altered on their account; we would rather make some special arrange¬ 
ment for such cases. {GarJ. Chron., vol. i. p. GlI.) 

The air should be kept moderately dry, but ventilation should not be used 
except for the purpose of removing offensive smells, arising from the putre¬ 
faction of the fruit. Ventilation by continual currents of air carries off'from 
fruit the moisture which it contmns, and thus acts in the same way as light, 
in producing shriveling, and destroying that jilump appearance which gives 
its beauty to fruit. Another reason against ventilation is, that an equable 
temperature is scarcely to be maintained when the air is constantly changed. 
The sweating.of fruit throws so much moisture into the air, that ventilation 
is necessary to remove it; but the sweating ought always to be carried on in 
a place provided on purpose. 

Great care should be taken iu'gathering, handling, and storing the fruit, 
placing each kind by itself, and keeping wall-iruit apart from standard fruit, 
tlather'ln baskets, and place the fruit on the shelves side by side with their eyes 
dow.nwards. When gathering and stowing are completed, shut the room us 
close as possible, and only open it when fruit is wanted. (/6>d., p. 61.) 

Consiructum of a Friiit-room .—To construct a fruit-roo^l agreeably to the 
foregoing principles, the following directions are given. The situation .should be 
near the gardener’s house, and the size sufficient to contain the whole of the 
winter fruit spread out on shelves, in layers of one fruit,in thickness. The wails 
should be rendered frost-proof, by building them hollow, or covering them ex¬ 
ternally with a casing of thatch or soil. Windows are not necessary, but, as they 
are convenient, they should be small, with doujde sashes and inside shutters, 
which may be wadded, the more effectually Vt'i'Kain the heat. The ceiling should 
be rendered frost-proof by a roof of thatch, by pugmng with hay, or ify having 
a chamber overst. I« tliil, chambct,summcr fruit’can be placed, anil winter 
fruit may be sweated, and throughout the year the dfssert prepared; though 
for this a small room on the ground floor would be found more convenient. 
The communication from the chambeiito the fruit-room might be by a trap¬ 
door; and ventilation can.be produced, when required, by opening the outer 
doorof,the‘fruihr,pom, the trl.p in its ceiling, and the windows of the cham¬ 
ber, when the air is not below 36°. In fruit-rooms tmprovided wit^ an upper 
W8mVfr,tthere must be a few worflen chimneys carried through fhe roof Iropi 
the ceiling, where they ate to be closed by a flop; and upon opening the latter. 
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together with the door of the room, a sufficient current of air fof ventUatiuu 
will be proauSed. ^ . 

In all cases the room must be built on a dry bottom. If the situation is 
low, thf! foundations must be raised in pro|)orlion, so as to ^jlevilte it com¬ 
pletely above the damp of the earth; and if it is doored with “ concrete,” 
or some substance impervious to moisfure, and in which mic6 cannot Jiurrow, 
so much the better. It must be dry. 

Supposing that space* enough can uc uuuided, the fruit-room would be 
improved by being* divided into two or three compartments, to separate tlfe 
ripening fruit from that which will be later. In such a case, the 4oor should 
be at the end of the frhit-room, and the fruit which first ripens should be next 
the door, while that which is latest should be stored up in the furthest con- 
partment. The reason for such an arrangement is, that the compartment next 
the door may be ventilated without opening the other divisions; and, as 
ripening fruit requires more ventilation than such as ^s still iminature,*this is 
an important provfsion. Then, when the first division is empty, the second 
can be opened pnd^ventilated without interfering witii the third. In such a 
case, however, where a chamber is over the room, the second and third com¬ 
partments must have chimneys carried through the floor of the^'hamber. * 

In situations where the fruit-room can be built adjoining a hothouse, it 
would be advantageous to construct an additional closet, which may be wanned 
by the flue of the hothouse, in order to receive winter pears. These are all 
exceedingly improved if gradually introduced into a temperature of 00®, or 
thereabouts, in which to ripen. < The chaiunontel, in paiticular, which in 
common fmit-rooms remains incurably gritty, becomes as melting as the deli¬ 
cious specimens from Jersey. {Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 643.) < 

The interior should be fitted up with shelves of open-work of white deal, or 
some other wood that will not give an unpleasant taste to the fruit. There 
should be a table on which to place the baskets when thcsfruit is first brought 
in, and also for taking it out; and there should be wooden boxes, or earthen 
jars, in which to pack particular varieties. (Ihid., p.643.) 

Ven/Uatiim of Plant Structures. — Introducing fresh air into hothouses by 
means of small pipes in the centre of hot-water pipes, practised by Mr. Weeks, 
is much approved of. ■ The hot-water pipes arc 4 in. in diameter in the in¬ 
side, and the air-pipes fixed within them are 3 in. in diameter, s “ This inner 
pijie is put into the large one in lengths of about 4 ft., each end of which 
IS turned through the large hot-water pipes, one outward and the other inward., 
The end that is taken outward is passed through the front wall, and the other 
end into the house ; thus the air passes through the small pipa>into l^e house. 
Now it will be .seen that the large 4-inch pipe, whiNi is fixed in the usuitl way 
above ground, for the puiqiose of heating the house, and which is full of hot- 
water, has an iifliynal pipe for air : the air being int^duced from thb outside 
of the wall, has to pass through the body of hot water, and by so doing it gsuns' 
such a degree of heat that, by placing the ball of the therinomctcr close to the 
end of the air-pipe inside the house, it will,rise to 160® or 170° ; and the cir¬ 
culation of air is so quick, that the IcdVes of plants arc kept in constant 
motion by a stream of fresh and heated air coming tin at evbry 4 ft. I 
have paid attention to the manner in which the air is heated and circulated, 
and am satisfied that the resmf^dU be most beneficial.” {.to/iii Gr<^n, in Gard,' 
t7iro».,*vol. i. p. 597.) 

Tamier’s-Sark »—Fresh tann^’s bark nlakc»a pleasant winter walk,* 

particularly on tcnaciq^is soils, as it never adheres to the sitoes, either during* 
rain or after frost; half an inch in thickness, I think, is sufficient. It likewlle 
makes a soft and pleasant summer wrJk, and, from its loose nature, is readily 
cleared from weeds. If not wanted during summer, it may readily be swept' 
clean off after a few dry days. It is invalua’jile for covering whlki^ or'foot^ 
paths in {be kitchen-garden, whire there is much wheeling of manure .or soil to 
Jieidonc dUVing frost, which il too often Obliged to be suspended qfter ten'or, 
eleven o’tlock, when there is a clear sunshine, from the grouqd.getting soft 
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and clanin(v> With a coveringof tan, the ope^tion maj' uc cuimiii^cu luiuugii- 
out the dfy, and ofen dtiring wet weather. If the tan remain permanently, it 
will require renewing every two jears. (U. Ctmeron, in Gard. Chron., vol. i. 

p. 101.; ‘ • 

Paving ■ Rond* with India-Rubber. — A patent has been taken out for 
“ covering roads, and other ways or surfaces, and also the tops or surfaces of 
walls usually paved or covered, Ify the application of India-rubber (caout- 
rhouc) combined into blocks or slabs,” by a stone merchant. It is well known 
that India-rubber can be reduced to a soft and pasty state by grinding; and it 
seems that,‘ while in this state, a quantity of charre<4 sawdust is gradually 
ground in along with the India-rubbj'r. The mass thus formed is next pressed 
in‘’a mould, into which a quantity of strong rougli sand has been put, so that 
the surface of the block by means of this material may be adapted for resisting 
the pressure of a road. The sizes of the blocks may be varied, but the patentee 
considers blocks 12in. by 12in. by Sin. a proper size; forpavipg footpaths,blocks 
or slabs of 1 in. are Of a convenient thickness; and for covering walls, he 
makes the blocks about the size of ordinary bricks. In using such blocks for 
paving, the road or way is to be brought to a [iroper surface, as if about to 
be paved with'blocks of other materials ; and the India-rubber blocks arc to be 
applied over such svrfaccs, ‘And caused to adhere one to another by using India- 
rubber cement. We are not aware of the cost of this mode of paving, but we 
think it might answer for garden walks in some situations where gravel is want¬ 
ing or bad, or on steep surfaces. 

Propagating Coniferous Plants by Cuttings. — The following method of 
striking the diflerent kinds of pines from cuttings has been attended with con¬ 
siderable success. In August or Scpl'.'mbcr, select a young shoot of moderate 
strength, and cut it oft" with a piece of the last year’s wood attached, forming 
what is technically termed a heel. The leaves at the bottom of the cutting 
should not be pulled off, but must either be left on entire, or shortened with a 
sharp knife. When the cutting is made, it should be planted from a half to 
three quarters of an inch deep in a pot, filled about one third with potsherds, 
on which a layer of turfy peat should be placed, then 1 in. of good loam, 
and on the top of^ll a layer tif white sand. The loam prevents the cuttings 
from cankering after they are rooted, which they arc apt to do when planted 
entirely in white sand. The pot of cuttings may now be placed in a cold- 
frame, kept close, and shaded when necessary ; they may remain in this situ¬ 
ation till the end of October, lyhen fticy should be put in a cold-pit for the 
winter; ctire must be taken at that season that they do not suffer from frost 
or dauip,*'but fhey must qn no account have fire heat. About the end of 
February the pot of cuttings may be removed to a hotbed, a bell-glass being 
placed c|osely over it; fhe cuttings will root readily, and nmny of them will 
be fit to pot off' by'the end of June. When first potted offf'-'lhe young plants 
should be treated exactly in the same manner as the cuttings arc. In the case 
of junipers and cypresses, older wood than that used for pines is necessary, as 
they have not sufficient strength ^ emit roots before »the winter, and con¬ 
sequently parish during that season, when only callous. If wood of two or 
three years’ growth bfe taken, it will be found hardy enough to stand the winter, 
and, with the aid of artificial heat in spring, wilJUi'aot freely. (fJ. O., in Gard, 
Chron., vol.'i. p. 363.) ' 

Stunted Ask TVees. — Ash trees which are stunted^ and hide-bound may be 
rendered fine treeA by hSadin'g them dnwa. The saw should be applied first 
sjjove the point where the secondary branches diverge fi'om the prinicipal ones; 
indeed we may often observe, about this part and lower down, that nature is 
even giving a kind of hint that she isrprepared to sqcond us, for the young 
shoots which she annually sends forth from the stems of the branches would 
■.mmediafrely expalld and form'*a new head, .About two thirds of the entire 
hivght^s often a proper poJlit at which to cut ; qnd in many a Inrgp tree most 
of the braBches divided will hot exited the thickness of a man’s arm, so tidt* 
the wounds, eonsideriiig fliey are in the most active part of the whole plant. 
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will never prove injurfous, but will generally be coveted, in great, or en¬ 
tirely, by the advancing bark. The operation of cutting with the saw should 
not only be performed under the* owner’s #ye, *if possible, bitf edfch branch 
ought to be twice sawn, the first cut being merely to get rid of the Weight ol 
the branch, in order to prevent splitting, and the second cut very (jprcfullj 
made at the proper point, 1 or 2 teet loWcr down. The shoots of’thc firs' 
summer will, pcrhjips, be weak, but afterwards very strong, until a new heat 
cai)able of bearing every blast, has been completed ; and wc behold, insteS 
of a tall and hide-bound victim to the winds, a sturdy, storm-flelying asl 
spraiding its boughs in characteristic bejuty. So, too, the old, misshiipci 
wind-shattered ash of the hcdgci;ow may be taugh* to exchange its wggti 
blackened twigs, for those fresher branches which its venerable trunk is stii 
quite able to nourish, when relieved from the bunicn tiiat was slowly ^ieldin^ 
to every storm, bcqpuse its period of growth was pagt. (Selhy'J History oj 
Brilish Forest Trees, p. ft2.) • 

Rnhhits and (iain^’erpcrs great Fiicmies to Woods. — I would recommend 
all proprietors of woods, if they wish to sec them thrive, entirely to sup|)rcss 
the preservation of hares and rabbits; for they may rely upon it, there is n<X 
a class of men who do their emi'loycrs so imfch injuj'y as keepers. In 
the first place, they make a eonstaut jmictice of gossiping with the men who 
may be at work upon their estates, thereby robbing them of much labour; and 
they keep the minds of their employers constantly in a state of excitement, 
rendering the improvement of w«odiand property almost impossible, by re¬ 
presenting that this plantation must not be pruned, nor that wood felled, or 
the game will all be driven away. (GaH. C/iron., vol. i. p. 214.) 

Autumn Planting is strongly rccommcndc<I, because the damage done to the 
roots is repaired to a great extent; not indeed, except in evergreens, by the 
formation of new roots, but by the formation of granulaaions Cidled a callus, 
which act like roots, and in fact are the commencement of those organs. 
(Ibid., p. 71.5.) 

On certain Speeks of European Pines ; by Capt. S. E. Widdrington, R.N.: 
read at the meeting of the British Association, held at Plymouth in August 
last. — In this paper fhc author gives an imcount of his observations upon 
pines, during a recent tour in Aastria ami Upper (Jermany. 4 

Pi/ow anstriaea, or nigrescens, partly covers the plain of Austria, S. and E. of 
Vienna. It also occurs between Noustaltt and the foot of the mountains tllht 
divide Austria and Styria, and on the hilla near Baden; bi't, in ascending the 
range, it is soon displaced by the spruc^and Scotch eonsidfering the 
elevation and geography of these habitats, the author thought tljat it must 
be placed in thCj^zone below sylvestris: at the same tune there is no quc.stiun 
that it is sufficiei.tly hardy to resist any cold to which it is liable to be exposed 
in (Jrcat Britain. This species is very nearly connected with P. taurici, or 
Pallasidno. The foliage' is scarcely to be distinguished; but, on comparing the 
cones of the two sptfics as grown in tht Botanic Garden at Vicuna, the 
author was struck with the difl'crcncc in the form of the scales. From the 
quick growth of this tree, the great beauty of its foliagdt which is’long, thick, 
and tangled, and of the decjtegt green, as well as the great value of tiic tiin- 
bfjy, w^icli the Austrian woodnfeii consider superior to that of P. sylvestrisj 
it cannot be too stron^y rccoinmcndcd to the attention of planters. It is 
C(]ual^ fitted for the forest or the park.tfor use A' fur*ornn(ncnt, and its deep 
tints would form an admirable contrast with the light and transparent foliage 
of the elegant F’inus hisp&nica; and it cannot be too generally used as a' smi- 
stitute for the Pinaster, which has |athcr unfortunately been tried in some 
parts of the West of England, the timber of that species being comparatively 
valueless, and in every other resjicct inferior t# Pinns ausp'feca.’ Tiie author 
strongly airbed on those whoJimc the care of inaldng fir plantations.for future 
sutfiity, to plant the evergreens which afe'^o remain at the re<|uisite ilistances, 
and to have the fillings up entirely of larch. He Was of opu\ion that by 
adopting this method, several advantages ac'^ru^. The woodn'ien make no 
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mistakes selecting during the process of thinnii^, and^no sjsifces are left 
too o/)cn or too close. The evergreens, which require more or less care when 
young, are more readily looked rtTter, and their places 8U{>plied wlierc^neces¬ 
sary in case of failure. The larch should be planted a year or two before 
the eveg;reens, by which time the gra'ss is grown, and aflbrds a shelter and 
,protection against the destruction qf game, &C( The trifling dilfercnce in the 
shelter between the evergreen and deciduous speckis is more apparent than 
real, and is more than compensated by the superior value 'of the larch thin¬ 
nings, aud tfce additional fertility imparted to the soil by the fall of the leaves. 
By having only a definite number of evergreens, the landlord can afford to 
have better sorts, and expend more fare iqion the rearing them. 

PiimptmiUio .—The author had found the*difficulty of obtaining information 
respecting thi^ curious tree so great, that if, from inspection of the beautiful 
specimens a,,J)ropmore, and in some other collections, he had not been satisfied 
of its being u'distinct species, he might, in the summary mode of compilers who 
treat on trees they never saw i>. their native" forests, have set it down as a “ moun¬ 
tain variety” of some other species. All doubt, howevc?', on the subject his 
k'.te tour in Upper Germany has completely enabled him to remove. He first 
met with it, though sparingly, in Upper Styria. In the Saltzkammergut it is 
abundant, though high u[), and above the Scotch and s|)ruce, which form the 
mass of the forests in that beautiful region. By far the largest portion was 
met with in the Bavarian Alps, w’hich it inhabits from the base almost to the 
summit, and in every sort of ground. ifn extensive swamp, or morass, 
adjoining the Chicrasee, the principal lake of Bavaria, is covered with it; and 
jthe effect of its dwarf and even surface a few feet above the ground is curi¬ 
ously contrasted with the lofty forests of spruce and Scotch fir which sur¬ 
round the marsh^wherever the ground is sufficiently dry to bear them. Although 
it flourishes in this strange locality, where no other fir or scarcely any other 
tree can exist, marshy ground is by no means its only or favoured habitat. In 
the neighbouring mountains, where it is extremely abundant, the author found 
it at the base of the chain. In the dry gravelly beds of the torrent, it gratlually 
creeps up the arid limestone to the very summit of the range which sciiarates 
Bavaria and the Austrian Tyrol, living up to the very limits of trees. "When 
seen in thcs« situations from below, it could not by the unpractised eye be 
distinguished from furze or gorse. Tlie peculiar form of this tree consists in 
its having no regular leader. Immediately above the ground it divides into a 
number of smaller stems and bfanches, which ekher sweep along the ground, 
their extremitiec pointing upwards or rising at once at an angle of 3(1" to 45°, 
accori^ngly as the ncighbotirhood nr the locality has permitted it to expand. 
Occasionally, and amongst countless thousands, the author did not sec above 
one or two examples of *an attempt to grow straight, and jtii'row up a single 
item^ but the failure of attaining size or elevation shows, in these instances, 
the creeping and true habit of the tree. The height attained is rarely above 
5 or 6 feet, the diameter of the largpst trees being from ^ft. to 25 ft., though 
;his size is rare ; and the appearanfij is so regular, that m looking over an ex- 
:ensive level* planted yith it, it is quite as even as the surface of a gorse cover. 
The foliage in form and colour resembles that oLj^. uncinata, but the leaves 
ire shorter, «though standing out in the pecijlia'rl^rigid manner of that species. 
The cones are small, dark-coloured, and differ from both F. sylvestris'and F. 
iincinata. From the loealitiuo it inhaMts, it must be^placcd very high ^n the 
leries, by the side of P. Cembra and P. uncinilta. Th^ author was the'more 
intticular in describing this singular species, in order to guard those who may 
lot have the opportunity of seeing it tn fjiu, from confounding it, as so many 
have done, with the stunted individuals of P. Cemhra, P, sylvestris, and P, 
mcinilta, which are always fourd at the summit of thsir respective zones in 
me hig^i^lps and Fyreneee, and have been /confounded under tbg general 
jaifie of pupiilio. As tq the econwmical uses of this tree, it is vlear tlieyt, 
imount to yerj little, ite wood being only used for inlaying furnitqre, such 
IS backs of‘cWrs and the like. * To those, however, who possess extensive 
Kirks, by planting them 15 ft. apart^ and taking care of them •during their 
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early growtfi,* thej would be curious and useful corters for gam® (Gard, 
Chron., vol. i, p. 531.) 

Shrtipbcries. —The primings amblcaves wh4ch drop should either be dug in, 
or left to decay on the surliice, and ‘(Jigging omitted, unless the object be to 
stunt the shrubs. {lUd,, p. 6.) ‘ 

Pruning and Lopping. — Close pruning and snag-lopping, leaviB^ smal 
live shouts upon the snii^, are recommended by Dr. Lindicy {Ibid'., p. 115.) 
imd close lopping By Professor Ih'tislow. {Ibid., p. 131.) « 

Vedrus Deodiira, the Deodar, or Holy Cedar of the Mountains, is a tree 
as hardy and fiist-growing as the larch, more valuable in its timber, and with 
the evergreen beauty of the cetfar of Lelftnon. Of all trees of British Im^a 
this is incomparably the most important to England; it has every good quality, 
and no bad one. (Ibi/I., p. 099.) 

Araucur'm imbricdla has been raised at Plymouth, bj^ pricking seAls into 
the ground only a* third ol’their length, with the njrrow enff downwards. 
{Ibid., p. 293.) , It has been raised in large quantiities at Liverpool, and various 
other plaecs, and plants are now offered for sale by the 100, at very low prices. 

QuerrH.i J'asligiula and Q. alba grow much better when grafted on the cou^ 
inon oak, than when on their own roots. ( T. Itirwrs, in Gard. Chron., vol. i.) 

Thu Tenm lied and White Oak are not applic.ibic to two diflerent species of 
oak as such, but to two different states of either of the British species. {Gard, 
Chron., vol. i. p. 102.) 

The Savrl Bap should never lip cut down after it appears to be killed with 
frost; for it soinetinu's happens that its leaves, though hard, brown, dry, and 
to all appearance dead, have gradually recovered their green colour, and even,, 
in some cases, been completely restored to lilb. {Ibid., p. 531.) 

The Savinc. —./nnfperus .S’abina is a splendid lawn plant, when left to take 
its natural growth in an open s[)ace and kindly soil. plant on my lawn, 
25 years old, measures 22 yards in circumference. Its branches radiate from 
a single stem, which is invisible in the centre, leathering all round, wiff out gap 
or blemish, down to the grass, and rising only about 3 ft. in th^ liddle. 
It is at all times a pleasing object; but in the sitring, when it has put ft.rth its 
tender shoots, or in the autumn, when bespangled with dew, it is particularly 
beautiful. {P. P., in Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. <il3.) 

IWils Cidinns, the Vcnetuin Simmrh, — A plant of this shrub, noticed in the 
Gardrna-’s Magazine for its beauty twelve years ago, now measures 70 ft. in 
cireuinferenee at the extremities of the brancSta, and is strikingly handsome, 
its feathery panicles being so numerous as almost to hide thcibliagm These, 
when they first expand, are of a yellowish green Colour; but by exposure to 
the sun they acquire a fine deep red tint on their upper sides, VrhicTi adds 
greatly to their*ijeauty as they droop in masses, of wave gracefully in the 
wind. {.I. B. Whitmg,'m Gard. Chron.,\o\.\^\t.iiVd.) 

Birches, and other coppice woods, arc said by Mr. Billingtou to pusu me 
most vigorous shoo^ when cut in the sqp when the bud is swelling. {Id. 
ibid., p. 565.) The experience of others, *i well as thcorv. would lead to the 
preference of autumn. 

Tree Guards. —A chca^. and expeditious fence for protecting trees in 
parks against deer, horses, ift/',,.jiay be made as follows:—Pvovide some 
stakcs^iboiit the thickness of the wrist, 7 ft. in length, and tolerably straight 
chopyeacli a little flat ftn one side. Then get some iron hooping, n litthj 
thicklr tlmn coopers^ arc in the habit of using for buarcls ; punch holeoi 
;hrough it 6 in. apart (with one near each end); nail it to thff stakes son 
the chopped side, 1 ft. from the too of them, and 1 ft. from the bottom ; 
then raise it and bend it circularly found the tree, observing that the hoops 
ire placed inside nearest the tree; the holcs^eft at each eipd of the hosjp are 
then clenched up with a nail, 4nd the guard is complete, (W. Brow^, in Gaw, 
Chron., vol. i. p. 26.) Stout* wire is substituted for hoops in some. partC of 
Scotland,—6’ojid. *1 ... * 

Tree Guards. — A cheap, light, but strong fence, to protect single trees from 
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cattle, Provide sWkes of larch, willow, or other round’ifood, rather 
straight, OTt. long, and about 3 in. in diameter, making use of the waste ends 
by ciitting'thera into 3-inch pieces'; then take rod iron in, 6-feet lengths^turncd 
up 1 in. et one end and pointed at the otfier. Thus prepared, burn holes with 
a piece of the iron rod through the stakes, 12 in. from top and bottom, in the 
same difcction ; and through the centre of thc'sniall 3-inch pieces from end to 
hnd, having ten of each. Run the iron through thei^ alternately, cuumiencing 
writh a stake, ending with a 3-inch piece; then bend the wh31e circularly round 
the tree, tyi”g it to the other side by twisting the spare iron rod (about 10 in.) 
round the nc.\t stake. Thus any handy labourer may fence in trees in a simple 
aip,! durable manner. But cxpcrit^lce has tiiiight me to drive three larch 
stakes, 3 ft. long, half-way into the ground, at equal distances, within the circle 
of the guard, to keep it in an upright position, or else cattle will force it 
againstntlieStrees, and the hark often gets injured by the upper part of the 
guard. Bamt-oo cane .iftakes a very ornamcnlal fence as’abovc, and in some 
situations would bo desirable.- Trees should be strong, 8 or 10 feet high, and 
well rooted, before they are planted out singly, and ought not to be cooped up 
i" large cumbrous cradles, as we often sec, excluding rain and air. (//. liowm, 
Laleimm, Gardener and Fonsler to tlw Earl of Lucan; in Card. Chron. lor 
1841, p. 365.) 

JJr. Bonc/icric's Mode of prcsercing Timher. —The substance employed is im¬ 
pure pyrolignite of iron; and the method of saturating timber with it is to take 
advantage of the vital (brccs of a tree wliil^ in full vegetation, and to present 
the pyrolignite to the lower extremity of the trunk, as if it were Ibod to be 
taken up into the circulation. Upon trial, this moile of imjiregnating the 
trunk was found perfect, the pyrolignite rising raiiidly through all the per¬ 
meable parts of the timher up to the extremities. The method employed is 
simple immersion of *.he lower end cut off, when small arms of trees arc to he 
operated upon; but when the weight of large timher trees prevents their 
being so treated, without expensive tackle, the following contrivance has been 
adopted!— At the ground line a hole is bored horizontally through the trunk, 
so as to open a passage frpin side to side; a coarse-toothed .saw is then 
introduced into the hole, and worked right and left horizontally, till about 
1 in. in thicknps remains undivided on either side; by which means nearly all 
the sap-vessels are cut through, and the trunk remains supported by two 
o|>positc points. The wound is then carefully closed externally with pitched 
Itloth, except at one point, throbgh which a pipe passes from a reservoir con¬ 
tinuing the pyrohguitc. A few days in the summer or aiitunin are sufficient to 
saturate a large tree; for which purpose, pyrolignite to the amount of about 
sV of (he Weight of the green wood is required. In France, the hoops of 
wine casks are made friWii branches of sweet chestnut. Sps'fc casks hooped 
with wood thus prepared, and others in the usual state, were placed side by 
side in a damp cellar; at the end of two years the natural hoojis were rotten, 
while those prepared were unchanged. Timber thus impregnated becomes so 
hard and tough as to be very diffie'Alt to work. (Gard. C/tron., vol. i. p. 147.) 
Subsequently , Dr. Bqueherie succeeded in charging timber with his prepa¬ 
rations during winter as well as summer. For,.this pmqiose, the timber is 
out into any-Iengths that may bo convenient vXi'the upper end of each log a 
water-proof funnel or bag is secured, into wliich the preserving fluid is jfcured. 
“The fluid forces before it all the sap and air that the •wood contiuns, and with 
."onsidcrabie rapidity; and when the preserving fluid makes its appearaiS'ce at 
tho-lower did, the operation is complete. (Ibid., p. 231.) 

M. Biot, one of the most eminent of French men of science, thus expresses 
himself on Dr. Boucherie’s eiqierimentS. After observing that they ate 
founded on the disjoveries of I^iles, of the ascent of liquids in vegetables by 
the ddlblel power of' suction belonging to thein roots and the exhalation bc- 
lon^ng to'their foliage, he saysIn eonsideling the woody tissue as»a ; 
flhtural m'o^d, capable pf •being transformed by injection into a nqw body, * 
endowed wi'th'Special qualities fcr practical uses, M. Boucheric has conceived 
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ft ver^r uscbil anl beautiful idfca, but mudb more,difficult to Vealise than 
operations purely chemical, because it applies to orgfcniscd systed^^.” (irord. 
Chron., vol. i. p. 348.) 

Dr.’Bouchcrid's Mode of hirreasinx the ElXstirfty of IVood, an^ of'diniinMing 
its CotnbusHInlity .—Ho found that thefc most important resists eouW only be 
arrived at by the use of a deliquescent salt. His experiments taught Jiim that 
the elasticity of w.ood is gcneriilly in propilrtion to the quantity of ntoisture ij 
contains, and tliatithose ({ualities arc universally lost when perfect dryness is 
produced. Such cases as appear to form an exception to this rule, are either 
dependent upon some particular structure of wooil, or upon the ftlkalinc salts 
which it naturally contains. Muriate of Jime, an cxcceilingly cheap deliques¬ 
cent salt, was employed with perfect success : a weak solution increases the 
elasticity and flexibility a little; concentrated solutions render those qualities 
excessive. Veneers of pine-wood prepared with a concentratetL solution of 
muriate of lime be$aine so pliable, that they could be,twisted mjay direction, 
or bent into a perfect .s[)iral, without giving way. It apficars prtmahlc that the 
same preparation will render wood durable; bht, in the .absence of proof of 
this, a fifth part of pyrolignite is added to the muriate. The casting, s|ilitting, 
and shrinking of wood are all prevented by the same means; »ind, what is W 
much greater nioment, its combustible qualities litc almost destroyed. Upon 
this most interesting subject we quote the words of Dr. lioucheric. “ As 
soon as 1 had discovered that a certain amount cf moisture could be constantly 
iiitiintained in woo.l by the cuiitloyment of the earthy muriates, it became easy 
to conceive that by the same met'lns I should not only diminish very consider¬ 
ably its inflammability, but also rentier the combustion of its charcoal difficult, 
in consequence of the melting of the earthy salts at its surface and in its sub 
stance, and so it is. Wood prcqtareil with these salts catches lire with great 
tlifficulty, and burns to ashes excessively slowly; so that it may be regartled, 
for [tractical pnrjtoses, us incombustible. Two cottiijics (cabanes), exactly 
alike, were constructed; the one with prcitarcd, the other with unprcparcii 
wood. To set them on fire, an equal quantity of combustibles was employed 
The latter was burnt to ashes, while the inside of the other was hardly charrctl. 
the lire having been unable to maintain itself. •These and other facts lead us 
to conclude that conflagrations might be rendered almost impossible, except ir 
consequence of the inflamnnible materials that houses niivy crAtain.” (t/nd, 
vol. i. |). i 1‘7.) 

Sir W. liurnrlCs Modv of preserving Tiiiifier is considered to be as effective 
as Dr. Houchcric’s. The substance used is a chloride of zinc, which, applied 
to vegetable tissue, is found to protect it against all the oitlinar/causes of 
destruction witliout communicating any bad property to the sub^stanae ope¬ 
rated on. It ha% been found particularly effectual in tlm preservation pf canvass, 
and might doubiiess be employed to increase the durability of garden mats, 
and probably, also, of thatch for cottages. (7/jfrf., p. 411.) • ' 

Eris/eiiing down Planis in Flower-Beds. — Instead of pegs, Mr. Beaton 
employs matting cut into lengths of 4 v^, and these divided into three or 
four pieces: he doubles these pieces round the shoots, and fastci^ the ends of 
the matting in the soil with a small dibber. In this wi^’, he says, a boy or a 
woman may train and tie dt'.'vn all the plants in a flower-garden in less time 
than it would require to procUiw pegs, while the work is much* more neatljr 
done than-if the best pqgs had been uscil. {Ihid., p. 430.) . , 

Gf)wing Anmmis in Pots .—Fill thc4|)ut to iffiout *one third or one half ol 
its depth with wet mrtSs, pressed very close, and over that j?nt ricl\>^ht soil, ill 
which the annual seeds arc to be sown, or young plants are to be pricked out. 
Place the pot in a saucer, .and suj:|)ly water to it. The moss absorbs thp 
water freely, and parts with it slowly. {Ibid.,y>. 484.) 

, ■ Budding Roses .—Tfie bud ^r insertion is (wen off thphhoot vtjry close to 
the eyt^ /he tip or part ofjthe bark below the BUd is cut off quite close, t<J 
allow the bud to be pushcii closer into the stock without being (bruised.* ^ 
then requires only to be tied above the bu^, anti a* eomposkion applied to 
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’ exclude the Siir and kee^he bud'tool, consisting of two thiJUs cpw-dung and* 
one third ^cifF loam. We bud requires no untying, and O'adually grows so 
closely into the stock as hardly to be distinguished from a shoot, and is not so 
liable to be blpwn out or injurefi. The; composition is applied in a'liquid 
state, with a small brush. (Ilcnry Ciirlk, in Garii. Chroti.,\o\.i. p.453.) 

Pmiii^ Roses .—The large showy roses that flower in June and July should 
j^e pruned in February. As n)any (£ the strong'est y<ying .shoots as the tree is 
capable of supporting should be left, and the rest cut out i the branches left 
fo" flowering should be shortened back about one third, and those intended for 
next year’s vVood to about three buds. By this method of pruning I have 
many roses with shoots from .I ft. Jo 6 ft. lojig, covered with blossom-buds. 
Those standards which have long shoots are hooped over each other, and pro¬ 
duce a beautiful effect. Those dwarfs that admit of it have their shoots pegged 
down, or, if pheitcd close together, they are intertwined, and thus the ground 
is covered ^jh ro.ses: if' a little attention is paid to colqjir, a very pleasing 
effect may be producedf The young shoots iutendeil for the next season are 
allowed to grow erect; and have the full influence of light ♦nil'air. My reason 
for this kind of pruning is, that, as rose trees usually begin to grow early, the 
ih.st 12 in. of a.shoot 3 ft. long arc produced when the soil is moist and the 
sun has but little power ; th'e second 12 in. arc added when the soil is becom¬ 
ing drier, and the sun has greater influence, in June, July, and August, and on 
this part of the shoot the best flower-buds are formed; the last grow'th takes 
place in the autumn, when the days decrease in length, and consequently this 
part of the shoot is not well matured. Keses should always be thinned in 
summer, to increase the strength of those shoots intended to produce flowers 
..jfext season. In November I cut back the arched branches, and cover the 
ground with a coat of well rotted dniig, and in the spring peg down the young 
shoots, as above described. {R.. Arnoll, in Gnrd. Cl/ron., vol.i. p. 117.) 

Projiagalion of Pink :.—The pink is propagated by Mr. Mearns, something 
after the manner in which he coils the vine. lie makes the soil much firmer 
than is usually done in the general manner of piping. “ I do not use a dibber 
to plant with, but iny fore-finger. I lay the lowcj end of my slip horkonlally 
upon the surface of the soil,tind so press it down into it; when, from the 
firmness of the soil, the slip is compelled to clip round the end of the finger, 
with the othcc hand I turn up the top to its perpcndienhir, and press the 
lower end down till the tail is about half an inch beneath the .soil; I then make 
tJie soil firm, and the operation js complete. If the slips are too long, I cut 
them up to a joint, to a suitable, length. I have slipped off hundreds, and 
have not even cut off the rag left on in .slipping, and by the above process not 
one cutting Jias failed ; yet it is better that the ragged end be cut off', either 
with a sharp knife or w^h scissors, which is generally the me'st expeditious 
method. I planted 1700 slips this last season, not twenty of which missed, 
jid all my plants arc firm and stocky.” {Ibid., p. 19.) 

Culture of the AmaryUis. — Directions arc commonly given to repot the 
plants as soon as they show flowetj. or before they bcgit» to grow. “ When 
first I cultivated amaryllis I pursuea this plan, to the destruction of many of 
my bulbs, and whenevtr I have recurred to it since, or seen it tried by others, 
the same effect, either of complete or partial d'^y, has followed. If ama¬ 
ryllis be shifted into fresh pots, either soon, after the leaves die off, a,- just 
before they begin to grow, the whole of the young rocjfs perish, and decay so 
'isgun' extends to the coats of the bulhi,, forming a canker which it Js alpiost 
hnpossible /,.ii cure. The management which I should recommend is in¬ 
variably to‘repot'such bulbs as require it when their foliage is in full vigour 
or still growing, say in June or July, or; earlier, according to the treatment 
they have received. When the foliage dies at the tips,^ water should be grad 
‘ dijally yrit^cld, ana the bulbs kept dry till the flower-buds appear. Wlien, 
the stem is half-grown water may be administerq^ very moderately, but ihg , 
pknl shouldcnot have much till its* leaves are 6 in. long.” (Gard, Chron., 
vS-i. ii.629,) 
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Crinum is a hardy aiyphibious bi^b, stronay recommeuaeu Iw Mr.- 

Herbert for cove|ing small islands, as affording by it| abundant an^ed felinge 
the best possible covert for wildfowl, and producing an abundanIP succession 
of beautiful flowers throughout, the summer, .and even the'autumn. TVut 
plant is equally capable of flowering and ripening its seed, wifen planted in i 
border, or 2 ft. under the surface of the water, but thrives best in a horde 
with abundance of water, or*iu a rainy ipason. It would be best.^ilanted i 
little above the level of tlie water. The seed sprouts as soon as it is rip€, 
and the young plants .should be sheltered in pots the first and second winjer, 
and then planted out, taking care that the weeds do not smother, them while 
young. The bulbs, when full-grown, are so hardy, that, although they are 
natives of the (kipe of (iood llopc, I lAve had tlie neck of otic, which hadi 
been left standing in water, imprisoned in ice 2 or 3 inches thick for a fort¬ 
night, without injury to the plant. Nur.=ery gardeners might easily raise it' 
from seed to sell it by the liiindrcd. (Giird. C/iron., vol. i. p. .'iM.) • 

Rosedea pivqmrca has for many year.s been cultivdtf cl in tliejOpen air in the 
Edinburgh Botanie (iarden, with no other protection than a little tan thrown 
over the border in winter. (/A«/., p. 149.) 

The Marchiinu’u of Exeter Camellia is the finest variety in cultivatj^ 
Tlie flowers arc between 5 in. and 6 in. in diameter, and very regularly 
double. The colour is a bright deep rose. Uaised froifi seed of Middleniist’s 
by James Priaulx, E.sq., of (iiicriiscy. (Ibid., p. 215.) 

Salvia patens, with its deep blue flowers, makes a splendid bed when pegged 
down, and the flower-spikes pitched off till the shoots nearly cover the bed. 
(./. B. Whiling, ill (lard. Chron., vol. i. |). 582.) 

Ahutilon siriulum strikes throughout the winter from two joints in two or 
three weeks: 150 (ilants were obtained from' onc in a single winter by Jollfr 
Ilalliday. ((lard. Chron., vol. i. p. 21.'}.) 

Ahutilon vilifblinm has lived out of doors through tjie last severe winter in 
tlie neighboiirhuud of l.ondoii, (Jhid., p. 240.) 

Eia'hsia disruhr, in Norfolk, and even in the iieighhoiirhood of Edinburgh, 
bueonics a shrub 4 or 5 feet high, uninjured except by very severe weather. 
(Ibid., p. 590.) / 

Vhysidnlhns alhicads, w'hieh will cover many yards of wall in a short time, 
has the remarkable property of catching moths. The moth is held fast hy the 
pressure of the cartilaginous anther upon tlie proboscis, whiai is inserted be¬ 
tween it and the stigma. (Ibid., p. 083t) 

(y,talis AceioseUa, or wood sorrel, make# an execllent edging for shadbd 
walks. It requires no cutting, except to keep it within bcumds, and for that 
once a year ^ill siiffiee. (Ibid., p. (>85.) • 

Canker in \ruil Trees is often produced by heading them dctwii ill .spring) 
while it docs not occur if that operation have bceifl performed in tiutiimn. If 
the operation of lopping off the branches preparatory to grafting is ^eferr^d 
till spring, the sap being then in brisk motion, bleeding, or an extravasation 
of sap, takes place< which deluges the and us the sup hecoincs chemically 

changed or decomposed it kills the alhfftnum, often to a considerable extent, 
along the stump on which the scion is placed; whilst the sudden privation of 
circulating sap, by lopping, deranges the economy of the rcinaining portion of’ 
the^ilant. Such limbs ns 'ar^ to he grafted should be deckled upon long 
before the seas’on for perroriimig the operation; they should be shortened 
be^re the commeiicelnent of vegc>^tion, as<#n the casuof pruning, to wftBin 
a nttlc 'of the pluac where the graft is intended to be plac^.VKo harm wl 
be done by taking off a little more, so as to make a fresh sect^, at .tha time 
of Rafting. By I’oUowing these ^rections the process of healing, instead of 
'decay, will proceed with the advance of vegetation, (Ibid., p. 629.) 

Vines arc made iti break hy turning ouV the shoots ^^brough holes in the 
front*lights. First turn hut the whole sh*ot, cxc8pt. 2 or S feet at*lhe 
lower ^nd. Then, aftcr^orcing has l%cn .commtinced, and the \(uds cKi uat 
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i^rt of the^hoot whiclris withiy the house )iave developef, draw in two on 
hreft,joint% more till tlifbuds on these are developed, and so *on, until the 
^hole of tie shoot has been introduced. (Gard. •Chron., vol. i. p. 614.) 

Preservation of Grapes. —’V^hentgrapes hang long on the vines they pfevent 
hem frlm* beiag pruned j but that it is quite possible to keep grapes in as 
ligh a stale of preservation as when left on the vines, if not more so, 1 have 
iroved by the adoption of the folj^wing iiiothod. In the last week in De- 
.sinber, or first week in January, I prune the last hoVtsc of {jrapes, which were 
ipe in September, and cut the whole of the grapes remaiiiiug, with a joint or 
Wo, or nipiip, of wood below the bunch. 1 make a clean cut, and apply 
ealing-wax, as hot as can be used, to it, and seal the wood closely, so that no 
•ir can cuter the tissues connnunieCting with' the bunch. I then hang the 
ludches up on curds suspended across a clbset in a cool airy room, taking 
■are that they do not touch each other, and after this they are cut down as 
ranted.^ Itwth'is way the White Muscat of Alexandria was kept in 1840, 
mtil tlie lattc^part of May: of course they were slightly^hrivelcd, yet not 
o much as they would nave been had they rcinained on the vines. In 1841, 
Slack Lombardy, Black Hamburgh, and White Muscat oi’ Alexandria were 
;ept until the filth of Fcbimary, in an excellent state of preservation, most of 
he berries bcirig cpiite plump and firm. To succeed, much depends on the 
ituation where the grapes arc jireservcd ; they must not be cximsed to a 
■nrrent of warm air, nor yet he so damp ns to cau.se mould. The bunches 
leing well sealed is a most important point to be attended to. (G. G. 
Walson, in Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 603.) , 

Mr. llat/ivar<rs Manure for Grapes. — 1 have tried a great variety of 
'ompounds as food, and have found that one (juart of cider or ciiler grounds, 
.'dd^ to two gallons of water, brings a graj)e vine to a more perfect prolific 
■tatc than any thing else. This mixture must be supplied in such (juantity as 
vill saturate the earthy like water, to the depth of the roots, and all over the 
iurface occupied by the roots. It must only be given once in the year; and, if 
•epcated the second j ear, its good effects will he sustained for several years 
dierwards without further supplies. The ap|de aud pear, and the fig, arc 
dike benefited by this compouijd. {Ibid., p. 413.) 

Keejmig Fruit. — K. Tongue observes, “ if you wish to mature your fruit 
or immediate use, put it into heaps that it may sweat, and your object will be 
ittiiined; but, t^iould you desire to keep your fruit a long time, place it in an 
indcrground room, one apple or pearidecp, upon shelves of flag or slate, or 
ixy oflicr material which will rapidly conduct away the heat generated in the 
hiit during its pweating, or which will check its fermentation, so as to 
lostpone its decay.” (/A«/., |V. 717.) , 

Baspberrice have grown fifteen years on the same spot, aridj, continued in 
ligh bearing. {Ibid., p. 2^3.) 

Tbinmng Pears, and even apples, when the fruit is set, and again in July or 
dier, is strongly recommendcii {Ibid., p. 37.) ; and again by Mr. Whiting 
lUd., p. 691). 

The Scale on Peach 'Trees may be* destroyed by painting them over with 
liluted clay when tlic bpds are beginning to swell. Two coats of the paint 
ivill be necessary, and the trees should be covered dijping rains for a fortnight. 
^Jicn the claj; <lrops off’ it will bring all thf^scale with it. {John Kylf, in 
'Hard. Chron,, vol. i. p. 70.) 

.■ Preserving Pears op the, TYefs. — Pears have been preserved on dd^'jrf 
r^s by matting up, as is done with currSnts and gooseberries, by Mr. C^ icc 
If St. jiohn\'Wood. In this way Marie Louise jicars were kept in perfection 
ill Cnristmas. {Gard. Chron., vol. i. p. 3 and 6.) 

Wild Crab Apples exist in two distinct fol’nis in our hedges ; one pubescent 
ipd the other perfectly glabrous. s.Thc latter is supposed by Ray to be the 
ilibetofb certain degtee of cultivation. {Leighton’s.Flora of Shropshire, p.JOO.) 

— The wide departure .of many varieties tf pear from theii usual 
lenod 0 ? npdning is noticed in detail by Mr. Rivers, who recommends 
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flacon’s Iwpmp^iible as an ^cellcnt winter pearj which prod^s better 
fruit on a standarj than agaigst a wall. {(Sard. Chron., vol. i. p, 'isf) 

Keeping Apples and Pears. — Apples anci pegrs are kept better i|> a cool 
cellar with a humid atmosphere thaw in a perfectly dry fruit-Aoni., *Apples 
exhale a sort of natural varnish sufficient to exclude all uioistnre, and which 
checks the too rapid perspiration of the fruit. (Ihid., p. 701.) 

Packing Fruit for Carr^gc. — “I beg leave to suggest tile (allowing plan,* 
which is tbund'bettcr than any other for insuring the safe transporter clclicn^ 
philosophical instruments, and is equally adapted to ripe fruit. Having 
packed the fruit in an inner case with soft cotton, or whatever may be deemed 
licst for the purpose, let that inner casot be suspended within an outer oge 
by lines or cords. Suppose, for instance, that the outer case is 8 or 3 
inches clear all round the inner case, and the eight cords proccciled from the 
eight outer corners of the one, and were fastened to the eight intcj^al torners 
of the other case, in this way, whatever side was uppermost, tVe inner case 
would be suspended from the four up|)er cords„lhe fotir lowciwues serving 
only to steady it?, and to prevent its swinging against the outer me. If the 
whole be turned upside down, the functions of the cords become reversed, sa» 
that they must all be strong enough to perform^either office, about which, 
however, there is no difficulty. 1 have bestowed great aftention on all the 
known modes of checking vibration, and have no hesitation in recommend¬ 
ing this as incomparably superior to any stuffing of moss, hay, or shavings; 
and it may, perhaps, have the additional merit of preventing the chance of 
imparting unpleasant flavour, whifch might arise from a compact mass of 
vegetable matter between the two cases. It is not essential to use exactly 
eight cords, nor to fasten them from angle to angle of the cases. Any 
arrangement by which the inner case'is suspended, and, at the same time, pre¬ 
vented from swinging against the outer case, will equally well answer the pur¬ 
pose. A still better plan, for those who have frequently ySry choice specimens 
of fruit to transmit, would be, to insulate tin; inner casi! by spiral springs, with 
the addition of small portions of felt or woollen cloth, to limit the vibrations, 
oil the same principle as my supports for microscopes ; the springs would be 
gery cheaply made, .and ji'onld avoid the repeated trouble of packing or tying; 
but the cords will do extremely well.” (A. Ross, Hegenl Street; in Gard. 
6 V 1 /-OH., vol. i. p. 48.5.) 

Roots of Fruit Trees. — The roots of ay fruit trees should be kept as near 
‘be surface of the ground as possible, in ordor that they may profit by the 
warmth of the sun and a free communication with the atmostdicre. • ( Gard. 
Ckron., vol. i. P-Jl-) 

The Spanis/i j^bert does not throw up suckers, and Mr. Kivers'has'sug¬ 
gested the idea ^grafting the common filbert on it. (4bid., p. 69.) • 

Gooseberries are recommended to be grown below some higher grounds,* so 
that they may have the. benefit of the water that comes down from above. 
This shrub, to bear large fruit, requires a'sarm and rich soil, well supplied 
with moisture from belbw, and a situation sh5itered from the wind, and having 
the full benefit of the sun. The watering-pot is of little use to gooseberry 
bushes, if they have no other sujiply. (Ibid., vol. i. p. 013.) , 

Gooseberry Cuttings of wirilei’s i^d always succeed best when ihe articu¬ 
lation, o* socket which joins the young branch to the old, is pulled out along 
with the cutting when scpsiratcd Iroin the bush. buds should qll be taken 
off, cx</pt from four to six at the top o^ho shoot. (R. Gard. 

Chron.\a\. 1. p. 48S.)* • 

The C^h in the Cabbage Tribe has been prevented by filling the dibble holes 
with quicklime before msertiug the pimts. Planting in dry soil, and not 
giving water, appear alsp to be more or Icssj a preventi^, because "the 
insect which produces the club chooses moist ground in wlflc\to dejfosit its 
egg. (GaAd.L'hron., vol. i. p. 7jJ7^ To pre^nt thp club in cabbages^:Tafcfe 
ItgiSlon of fresh soot and lib. of pounded saltpctrd,*inv them >\ith.water to 
the consistenefe of coat tar; dip the root of every plant in befoi'e planting. By 
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thijj* simak; method I lave nof got a singWcluh-rooted rfant ji* the gardcin 
altlioiigli many of them nad begun to club in the !jecd4ied. in (!ard. 

t'/n'on., vol. L p. 668.) Cluljbing in the Jlr&ssica tribe is irrevented by putting 
a littlcKyiicklihio in the hole while plaiitkig.' (I. Hislop, ihul., vol. i. p. 61.‘t.) 

Atparagm is blapched by covering with sand by Mr Buchan at Blythficld, 
H’hoafir^ds the branch part more tender, the colour more delicate, and the 
flavour improved; nor are the fdants so liable tQ rot in winter as when 
(he beds are covered to a great depth with dung and soil. (Gard.Chi'oH., 
vol. i. p. tjlfc) Sand laid over the drills of newly sown peas from ^ in. to J in. 
in thickness, is an eflcctual remedy against mice, and also small snails. {Ibid., 
P,.io7o ■ * . : 

O'xalit Deppei has been cultivated in Belgium for culinary purposes. The 
young leaves are dresscil like sorrel, in soup, or as a vegetable; they have a 
fresh rnd>^fceablc acid, especially in spring. The (lowers arc excellent in 
salad alon^nr mixed vt'itli corn salad, endive of both kiiitls, red cabbage, beet 
root, and evin with Ihc petids of the dahlia, which are delicious when thus 
employed. ^ When served at table, the flowers, with their pftik corolla, green 
calyx, yellow stripes, and little stamens, produce a very pretty eflect. The 
roots are t£ken up in JSeptember or October, and preserved through 
winter in a cool Cellar. They are gently boiled with salt and water, after 
having been washed and slightly peeled ; they are then eaten like asparagus, 
in the Flemish lashiun, with melted butter and the yolks of eggs. They arc 
also served up like scorzonera and endive, with white sauce. They form, in 
whatever way they arc dressed, a tender, liiicculcnt dish, easy to digest, anil 
freeing with the most delicate stomach. The analogy of the root with salcp 
indicates that its eflect should be excellent upon all constitutions. {Profeuor 
Momu, in Ciard. Chroii., vol. i. p. 68.) 

Comfret/ {Hymph/luin oj/icind/c) is recommended as a perennial spinach plant; 
and the young sliodis, blanched by being forced to grow through loose soil, as 
a substitute for asparagus, (dard. C/iroii., vol. i. p. 868.) 

Vicloria lihubarh can be gathered, in a young and temler sUite, in much 
greater bulk when forced, tl<an in the case of other varieties. (Ibid., p. 167.) 

Myatfs Pine Strawberry Mr. Lymburu (bund to grow profusely on light, rich, 
sandy, alluvial soils near the sea, where other strawberries are afit to throw 
out too niiiliy runners. (Ibid., p. 5.70.) About London it is very difllcult 
either to grow or fruit. 

Fuebsia fulgeiis produces <friiit not unlike a small gherkin, which, when 
quite ripe, tuyns to a pale yellow, and conics off at a touch. “ They are, 
to my taste,” says Mr.Uerbert, “as good as any grapes,,except the liigh- 
flavoured sorts of muscat.” (Ibid., p. 685.) ) 

Trifbiiim intMmdluir/ is found ol‘ great value in filling up (blanks in fields of 
common clover. Examine the field immediately after the corn crop, among 
which the clover is sown, is cut and carried, sow T, iucarnatum in the blanks, 
and boe, rake, or harrow it, as luist convenient. (Ibid., p. 645.) 


Art. II. Foreman Notices. 

GEjlMANY. 

IiOVrs/.Ilf:, near Dessau. — On the 18th of Dcceral)6r fist the duko^ garden 
here sustained great damage from a tremendous storm. A great mhny trees, 
particularly of the genus Pinus, werefcither torn uj) by the roots, or'had their 
branches broker. The tree t^-hich suffered the most was the largest and finest 
of tile Vcarlet odfes (Uii^-cus coccinea Warfgenh.) i it was thrown down, and 
fioinplctcly uprooted. Thip magtjjficent tree wjps one of the largest, if not the 
very Wgest.in this oarfof the country, and, perhaps, in all Germany. ' St 
measured 90ft.'-in height; its circumference, at 6 ft. from the ground, was 4i 
ells; and at .the height of 43 ft., where the stem divided injo two principal 
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Wnchos, inneaslrea 3 ells, f caiinot exactly tellf ts age, but itouslI^aTe 
been between sixly anil seventy years old; because it, and several Other latge 
specimens in this gaificn, and ajso in tliosgaixlen at Worlk^were^lmted 
anion^the very first in (icriiiany by^lic never to be foTgotted*Duk<t jFrancis, 
the then wise regent of Anhalt-Dessau. It was a veiT».spJendid beautifully 
grown tree, with a most magnificent li^d, wliich made a great resistance 
against the storm ; and^t certainly woulu have withstood ths^ock, had its 
stem not receivedfa severe injury, near the root, sonic years before. It groiv 
on a small elevation, near a pond, in a strong and productive soS/ composet* 
of loam and marly clay. (il/. Richter, Cmirl Gardener.') 

Extracts from the Mphl(>lar§ CorresfMidence of Edward Otto, daring Mi 
Voyage to Cuba, and his Atnide t/iAe. ((loutinned from p. 55J5.)—On the bill 
of January wc arrived sale in the harbour of Ilavaima; and wjiata delight it 
is for those who have been floating on the ocean for more thiiwwc^monthf 
again to behold ih^ land! More particularly so for lye, ns tlij treasures ol 
the tropical w'oj'ld here presented tlicinseivcs ;• and, althoiigli^c could dis¬ 
tinguish groups of frees oil the roast of St. Domingo and the south coast ol 
Cuba, by the help of the telescope, we now saw with the iiahi'd eye, and 1(1 
their native soil, the lofty palm and the floweijing agave. All tlie incon¬ 
veniences of a long voyage were now forgotten; hut we were obliged to 
remain three days on hoard, till we got permission to land, on account of the 
necessary investigation into the health of the crew; and this wtis delayed one 
day on account of the Intcrveuyig Sunday. Who could have found fault 
with us, if, on presenting the guard with lialf a dollar, and the promise ol 
returning to the ship before nightfall, wc had, without this permission, got out 
unconquerable desire gratified by setting our foot again on dry laud ? The 
harbour, the view of the city and the hills lying heliind it, however splendid 
they miglit be, did not please us long; the mcreliantmeii, the French ships ol 
war, which came here with the sick or wounded from St. Juan d’Ulloa, and 
also our nearest neighbour, the Fiinec de Joinville, were not suflieient to 
amuse us : we felt we must, with or without penuission from the authorities, 
get on shore. / • j 

A Sjianiard, who spoke both French and English, conducted me, on the 
8th of January, to the governor of the island. The general tjeccived me in 
the most friendly manner, conversed with me more than half an hour in the 
French language, and then gave direetior* to Ids secretary to write out for us 
a passport, wliich would remove all ditlicultic.stluriiig our excursions through¬ 
out the island. Permission was then given to have our luggage on shore; and 
it pa.sscd wilh'flmt little trouble at the custom4iousc, as, of alvout^thirty 
packages, only'Viree were opened. * * 

W'^e next began to think of a lodging ; and the rofim in the inn which wt 
selected had no windows, instead of which there was a hole with a grating 
and a shutter to coverit. Glass window;s are not in use here, and even cup¬ 
boards and che.sts of drawers seem nof'to be known, as the apartment only 
contained a bed, a talTlc, and some chairs.* It was an agreeable^surprise tc 
find that our landlady spoke both French and l-aiglisli, js we were obliged tc 
make our way with these Janguages; German being only spoken bya>few 
Germans who had settled here, the language of the countiV, a dialect 
certain^’ of the Spanish, and which I began with assiduity to study, being 
to speak proverbially, rtally Spanish Ao lue*^ and* the •negroes only" pay 
attentton to exjircssi^e signs and blows, to wliich I hu»c not *.}it hjjcouK 
accust^ed. * 

ImmAiiately/on entering the town wc were stniek wdth the scpulchra 
monument of Columbifs, situated in whcaiitifiil square, where his corpse wa; 


When a thing is very uuiicult, or cannot he uitclpistoocb it.i^ common u 
Germany Yo say, “ .St kommt mir Spanisch vorf “It is, Spanish to me.”— 
Translator. 
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brought Itf- sea to finci# terrestrial repose. *It is om&mvf Lcru ^VriLII tl UlUAL 
beatitiful ^ecimen of OreoJ6xa rdgia, and a Ceeos nuciforl. The square is 
■cgulurk' divided into coiii|iunttnccts by broad paths laip with flat stones ; and 
ilantcd wth Cflrus and A’erium Oledndef, some oreodoxas, cocos, Art<Mr()iis 
ncisa about 30 ft. high with an immense head, and a species of Bdnibax 
Torn 6(f-to 70 feet high, and Oft-in diameter at a foot from the ground, 
lassias and tfir.nosas, and several oiner trees appareiltly unknown to me. On 
;v;rambulating the town, I found it very large, and regularly built; the 
bouses onesand two stories high, and no paved streets, but only a cause¬ 
way From the great number of shops, in which all kinds of objects can be 
purchased, the town has quite a European 'appearance; and it is only the 
smell of dried meat and fish, the same odoui^vhich is emitted from the abodes 
of the negroes, that destroys the illusion. 

It is '.tatSiijal to suppose that I went us soon as T could to visit the botanic 
garden herc^which is„lnanaged by a M. I’cdro Auber, by birth a French¬ 
man. If I lAU not been told it was a botanic garden, I sho^ild rather have 
taken it for a nursery of different kinds of treds. It fs divided by broad 
^.itlis, many of, which are so wot and marshy that you can hardly find a firm 
[ilacc to set your foot on. from what the governors told me, the garden is at 
[ircscnt on the dcclnie, but they hope soon to bring it into a more creditable 
state. Its greatest ornament is one which is wanting in all European gardcn.s, 
viz. a splendid avenue of oreodoxas, and of these there arc about eighty in 
each row, 70 or 80 feet in height, and cov^ered with blossom and fruit: and 
not less beautiful are the rows of Casiiarina cqnisetifolia vera, called here the 
cedar. There are also beautiful specimens of Cocos niicifera, 7’lue'nix dacty- 
lifcra, a fan palm unknown to me, (.'yeas revohita, (.Itrus, /.aiirus, cassias, 
mimosas, liamhitsa orundiniicca in extremely high hedges, splendid specimens 
of Artocar[)us incis^; clusias, probably iilba and /'bsca; several species of 
Sida; large surfaces covered with Ptithos, Caliidintn bicolor, and other /froideie. 
The trees arc entwined by convolvuluses and iponueas. The EuphdrlHVi pul- 
cherriina, with its innumerable blossoms and beautiful red bracteas, the ('anna 
'ndica, and several other species, are here seen growing in the deepest 
marshes; also the most formidable hedges of opuntias, yuccas, and agaves. 
Greenhouses^nd hotbeds are nowhere to be seen in the garden; and there 
are but a very' few plants in pots, such as (JrchidciE anti euphorbias, which 
did not look well; and, besides the ofiuntins, only the Cerens speciosissimiis 
and triangularis arc in the gaftlcn. (Jur simple balsams, 7'agc/c« pntiila, and 
other Mexicantsimimer flowers, were seen here and there among the trees; 
anil Ijyis was all M. Aulfl’r, with the most friendly feclin& anti unlimited 
gotulw’illj'iiatl''.o offer me. ) 

On the same side Si the city is situated the Pasco de 'I'acon, so named 
after the late Governor Tacon, who, however, only got it made at the [lublic 
expense ; and it is, intleetl, a very large public promenade. It consists of a 
emriage way 2500 ft. long, lOft. KfOad in the centre for carriages, and 20 ft. 
arond at each siilc for foot passerigers. The whole descends from both ends 
to the middle, so tfat a general view is obtained from the two extremities. 
The'c is a circular piece of ground at the entrance, surrounded by a wall 5 ft. 
ligb, and the gate is guarded by two p^rblc lions. In the centre of this 
drcle stands a statue of Charles III., with the following inscriptidn: “ A 
Carlos Ill.ycl Pueblo de la iHabana, anno MIKKJCIII.” From this circle 
;'ou nfoc9(“ t" tl'® avenue; and at* about GOO ft. diigance there is another 
A'ckV'smrfiunded by two rows of beautifnriofty Casuar^a cquisetif^a, and 
n the centre a pillar 20 ft. liigh, on a jiediment 10 ft, high, v After Wother 
ipace of COO ft., you find a similar cirt.de ornamented with a basin and foun- 
ains^and a pedoptal with fiveeirns and four marble figures. The avenue is 
wice ®i,nv diwuleil in this manner, with ft, and 260 ft. bet,ween the 
lilies’^nijd at the other end is one similar tr that at the entrance, wi^h ji 
ijllardO ft, high .in tlw.cbntre; and the gate is ornamented wifh two urnB,** 
24ft. in height, standing on prtlestals. The ti-ces in the'aveniie are Aleurites 
riloba, several-species of Ficus, PJiy llfinthus, and Cedrela. There arc stone 
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seats, and otliers |f anyng the trees; and a beSitiful hedge <f[ splendid 
monthly roses Ibrms tie limit of the pronieimile.. Large stones are;liiy down 
by thc^cdestal of t|jj^>kiinn in th’e last circle, tunong wliicb tlpave lipffiriantly 
^diantum formosum, riillios crassinervis, yj'rmn discolor,,and several others. 
On the left of tin's I’asco there.is a railroa<l, not quite finished ; aq^ on tbt 
right ore fields and gardqps, in which theA.are several bcautifl^peciniens o 
oreodoi^s, /’lioi'ni.’t dactylffera, and Pimdrhm htilis, giving a splendid cha 
racter to the landscape. An avenue leads from the formcr-mcntjqned cirefi 
to a house on the right, the property of the late governor, and laid out in tin 
I'lnglish style, with a boundary, like the o‘dier, of a hedge of roses; and in jjie 
avenue are A’icus popiilifolia, Maagifcra Indiea, Alem.'tes triloba, with A'erium 
splendens fibre albo ct rbseo standing between. The garden cannot be 
called large, but has a path SbO ft. long, beautii'nlly ornainentbdjlitl'diedgcs 
of roses and AfffHo .ca amcricana on both sides. The orange tt'ees, being in 
bios.soin, delighted me with their fragrant perfiniie, ancf the lux 'riant growth 
of the following pUrits q\iit* enchanted me ; vis. /fibiscus ifbsa s'liensis, I)ei- 
))hfnium sinense. A’uphbrbia pnlclierriina, Tradesciintiff discolor, A'criui" 
splendens, Cliisia alba, sophoras, mimosas, t'ltriis ?Hyrtif61ia, ‘pomcgranate.s, 
I’nmiditm utilis, lledychiuin, t'iinna, and cypresses. On iVseending the height 
before the ontlet-door I (ansgangsthore) of the I’asco, on which are a CiistelJated 
bnilding and a jjowiler magazine, a most delightful view is obtained over the 
city and the sea, the hills on the right and left, and the Pasco in front, from 
which a long bridge leads to the (fity over a valley where no water fiows. 

The Pasco, at five and six o’clock in the evening, is the rendezvous of all 
the fair in Havanna. Attired in the most elepiiit ball costume.s, they drive 
up and down in their two-wheeled carriages, drawn by one horse, and a smartly 
dressed negro sits upon the horse. The carriages are always in four rows, 
two coming and two going. There are generally three Aidics in one vehicle, 
and they arc very seldom accompanied by a gentleman. However simple the 
whole may appear from description, 1 must confess that .so many carriages 
rattling along among the foot-passengers have a very lively appearance. Thtt. 
show and splendour, licpvcvcr, accord with the high price of every necessary 
of life, and it even far surpasses that of London, Half a real is the smallest 
coin in use; mid I paid, in the cheapest inn T could find, S^*dulhirs and 8 
reals daily for iny room, bed, breakfast, apd dinner. A strong healthy man 
would nut find it dillleult to consume here tig much bread alone, daily, as' 
would procure him with us a substantial and excellent dinner 05 supper. 
From previous agreement, I was obliged to pay twe'>tv dollars a month for tlie 
wn.sbmg of my budy linen. But should I make conqilaints when all my expenses 
are so liberally uefrayed ? I only hope that my exert'»ns during thi.» journey 
for the cause of science may be found useful, in proportion to the encoiir^igc- 
incnt afforded me; and. in this hope I now begin to set out on my excursions 
through the islaud. (Garten Zcilmig.) v. 

’ iV 


Art.^IL Domestic Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

GEESB^rtestroyed by^c0^ig d/o«i’«-Aood.—What 1 am gomgjto'staf^^Js i^tking- 
about t'l p longiifc'‘olra gander, or the wonderful attachment whCll i^oo'ib 
has beet, knowr to sho,w towards her master, hut merely that a friend of mine 
had six geese poisoned by eating the'roots of v^conitum Napellus (monk’s- 
hood); three died, the pthers were sVed by djsgorging the,c 6 ntents of llieir, 
crofis, w^ich led to the discovci^r of their having'‘ 4 !aten th"!! roots.' ’This ctr- 
cuq^stance. shows how careiil poultry-k.cpcrs ought to be, no^ to juCfer 
monk’s-hood.to grovv.jvhcre their fowls frequent, ’’i^tliougli thq mstinct of 
birds is wonderful, yet what I have just stated shows that tfiey, like quadru¬ 
peds, will eat what is fatal to them. 
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lnstlttcc\tj Pi^COItS, U1 UJC lliaLlIJL'L^Ul UlI/JS Ll^lJIga W IIIJIJU tllUb 

jncc I tad a piiir of pigeons of tli^ croper kind from a frpnd. I confined them 
ibont ainonth*jivitli the view of breaking <?(fthe thought^, of their forinerdiome, 
nit as soon as they liad their liberty they flew towards their old habitation; the 
len arrived immediately, but, strange to say, her mate did not till two years 
>fterwarda. ‘loubt ho was in jTonfineinent during that time. The flight 
,0 their old jilSi'e was only miles, but what seems curioijs is, that a pigeon 
ifioiild recollect it after two years’ absence. 

Habit or'Inutinol nf the VirnfutaH Hifiti/hign/e. I may add that a gentleman 
old me his Virginian nightingale iijpitatcd feoding its brood in the spring. I 
(lilliw of no instance of ornithologists noticing such a thing, but it is a 
question whether it be instinct or merely mechanical. If the bird had never 
issisteil invrearing, 1 should say instinct, but otherwise mechanical, from 
brmer Iiabira, perhaps in its native haunts. Many of oiirctwn movements, as 
veil as thoscr.-f birds, tspeciaMy domesticated ones, arc the effects of habit.— 
T. IVig/ilon,/^Cossey Gardtus', Scpt.'H. ISfl. 

SCOTLAND. 

»• 

’Rbododtndmn mitimjtbgou D. Don, Arb. Brit. vol. ii. p. 1118. fig. 9.54. — This 
ihrub has lately flowered in the Edinburgh Botauic Carden, and in great 
/igour at Dysart House. At this place, which we had the high gratification 
>f seeing in 8cplember last, the Countess of Bo.sslyu has taken great pains to 
orm an unusually extensive collection of the different species and superb va- 
ieties of/^hododend^on j and, placed under the judicious management of the 
jardener, Mr. Blair, they thrive and flower in a manner not surpassed in any 
'ollcction in Britain. Among these the rare s|>ecies now described forms a 
Icnse bush. It was obtained from Messrs. Loddiges five years ago, and during 
tach of the last three years it has flowered in the open border, abiinilantly in 
April, and partially in August. 1 am not aware that it has flowered anywhere 
dse in Scotland. It is a native of the Uimalaya Mountains, and extemis, as 
Ua.are inf»’ined by Dr. Boyle, along the range from Nepal to Cashmere, 
sever descending lower than 9,000 ft. aliove the level of the sea, but ri.sing to 
m elevation exceeding 11,000 ft., with the last remains of woody plants; 
Whododemiron lepiddtum and .Valix Lindloydwo alone being found in company 
with it. (Dr.Grahani, in Kdin. Oct. I Hi I, p. ."O.'i.) 

An Agricultural Museum is*’about to be e.stablished in Cl.isgow, on the 
lame general plan as those in Stirling, Perth, and Edinburgh. Messrs. 
Drysdale and Law.san, scc«snicn in Clasgow, are announced'\s the “interim 
iccrctitries' amt curators,” to whom donations of every kiny may be sent; 
ind the [latrons are Loftl Belhaven anil Sir John Maxwell, Bart., of Pollock. 

Ttie “ King's Knoie ” at Stirling. — A rumour has reached us, to the effect 
•hat propositions have been made to level the “ King’s Knote,” or round 
:able, which adorns the royal parlewA Stirling, and transform it into a modern 
ornamental garden. The deed, n' done, would be regarded as an act of 
Glothic barffarity by^very lover of antiipiity in Scotland. But we are well 
tWa^e that such a proposition needs only seriously to be made to be almost 
miversally keouted. This round table ig J^niijue of its kind in the northern 
>art,of the kingdom, and the round and oiilong circles wirich are cltAtrly de- 
meu, point .put the place ofcsoyalty, and call to mit.d the times ^hen deeds 
if epurtty ’ am’ (Rivalry w'ere here Enacted under thf eye of the ratincely 
IlimqLVtin the ^ir ones of his court, who, fifein the “ CaEUfes’ Rock,’Rooked 
fown upon the gay scene below. “ Oray Stirling,” _ with hytr tow vs, and 
:own, and park, are classic ground, anfi have afforded' materials for many, a 
^oble> measure, Ijpin the dayi|, of quaiift Sir David Undsay to those of the 
amentedMaird jpf* Abbotsford. We shoul^ therefore, look wit|i hoifest 
lotror on any attempt to ilisfiger* one tittle qf these olden landmarks |by 
node?njge&^ws. (Glfi^'w Herald.') • ' 

We yerii jnforiiied, when lately at Stirling, that it wasMie intenllon of the 
‘Woods and Forests”'to lay out^sonic public walks in the neighbourhood 
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w. ..... ...j. v,Mt the space occupied by th^ and the ac#oinpaq|fiiig 

plantations wounl inlUidc Uie “King’s Knote;” Imt we have n^idea that 
this v^ouUUinvolve til; destruction of lltiij very curious piece of autiwiurian 
gardening. On tlTOtTOntrarv, the 1‘Knote” %oidd form an intjrcslfn^eature 
in the walks, motx’ cs|>ccially if the "partially obliterated'parts were restored. 
We are further inforiued tliat the plantations proposed tfl b e im de ^Jong the 
walks „^ould probably include'a collection of all the trces^mwl shrubs tba^ 
vvoidd endure the climate; in short, that it would be an arboretum. The 
plan, w6 believe, was formed by the Messrs. M‘Nab of Kdinlim^h, and tlte 
cireiimstanec of employing these gentlemen on such an oecasion*tIoes great 
credit to the tlffiee of Woods, To itturn to the “ Knote,” the Messrs. 
Drummond of the justly celebrated Agricultur d Museum of Stirling kinfiiy 
undertook, in August hist, to have the Knote surveyed, and« plan and sec¬ 
tions made out fur us, engravings from which we slj;ill |)ublish iii^the conrso 
of our tour which ^ill bo conmienced with our volume for IHfJ?.— CSid. 


Akt. IV. lietro.ijiectivc Oriticim. 

UoOTIXa Cut Hugs in Charntnl, nml sowing ticcils ill Snow. (p‘. l.'i?. 210. A52. 
;i02. and .‘{(If.) — We are glad to find this pructiee beginning to attract atten¬ 
tion in this country as well as in (Jcrinany. A writer in the (inrdi-iirr's 
Chronkh', who bail recently visited Munich, makes the following observations 
on what he s.iw in the royal gardens there. We would strongly recommend 
gardeners to try |)Owdered charcoal sinmly as a substitute for .and in striking 
cuttings; and again, mixed with soil for growing |)lunts, as practised by 
M. I.ncas at Munich, and related by him in p. 219. 

“]{y the kindness of Drofessor Martins, 1 was e'lowed to inspect the pro¬ 
pagating apparatus in the Botanical (farden at Munich. It is so fully de¬ 
scribed by the inventor ill the fi'acfcn '/.cihmg (see (rtiril.Miig. for June last ), 
that little remains to be added, except to state the results. The strongest proof 
that the plan is good is, tlmt it continues to act with the most complete suc¬ 
cess, although the author of it has been removed to Ratisbon ; fiy it is wyll 
known that many |)laiis are indebted for their success to the unwearied atten¬ 
tion of the parent eye, and that, froni,passing into other liaTids, they are 
freipiently allowed to languish and decay. Nothing can be more simple than 
the whole apfiaratiis. It is nothing more tlmn a coinmon»pit, iwtli a flue* 
along .the iniildle, on which is a reservoir of water, the steam from which 
passes thronghAhe bed of charcoal, which is placed above it. Upon the 
charcoal small j-lass frames of the eomnionest hinds tire placed^o »(cl(fdc the 
air from the cuttings in their early stage. It may be%ngg.esten, and, indeed, 
would immediately strike any one who examines the apparatus, that the,suc-i 
cess may be owing to» the moist heat in which the cuttings are constantly 
kept. Noipiestion it is so in part; but lini ijiiite satisfied the extraordinary 
results I witnessed aA quite as much owing to the nienstrunin of propagation 
as to the decided advantage above stated; and I doidit whethw heat and 
sand, under any eircumstanees, would cause tlie qiianti^ of roots to lie nt^ 
dUccdfcvhich I saw thcre,at*thc eiW^f three weeks’ insertion in tl»e bed. It isl 
neeessaryAliat the-eharci^l shouldbe fine, but not dn dijst, which will'coil- 
solidatc, ajtd prevent thwfibres pcnctrdling in c;|pry direction, asUicy do when 
'it is cdUhe proper size. In some part of the process, finejiqat li^ixed with’ 
the chiyeAil; •buttf'frunk this isTather in the rooting afterwa^s, t^lK/.i^ei 
first process v^trikin^, in most «pccies, succeeds best in the pure inatcrinK 
Frqm what has been stated, it is clAr the ncces.sary apparatus is simple 
application, and of littjc cost ; a pwt of an|^ued pit, or ^jae heated by hot 
Winer, yould answer avery pur^iosc ; though m ayy nurse^, or qjen geiitle-, 
iiKLiil^ ^■Aiyblishment, thjt mi^iiig one on uyiffKise would be c^trifliatf expci^se 
^coni|)ar6d w'ith thcTesUlts, as, owing to the rapidity "of the oj^n vcrj| 

small tfl:3*<»ould suffice. 'VVith respect to the virtu?h,lpf tJa 
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pro^iciiij; iiie results we.Src.consi<lcrmg, I have little ilMihW^hat-tlicy consist 
prhicipally^i the porous Slid perfectly pcriiioahlc tiuture'jf it. The heat and 
inoistiice are consequently prisenli and [vissing througff'j wthout !tny satura¬ 
tion, ojystfigna^ion, or iuduratioif taking^place. There iilay he something in 
the vegetative powers of it, hiit 1 imagine this lc> he the true cause of the 
superiority o^r an/other material as yet known for propagation. Many of 
{Jie plants on wi.ich it has snccec^d arc known tg be tile most diffiondt to 
strike. There is another valnahle article (see GimV. Mag. for June, p. !S02.) 
ftoni M. Lutas, on the raising of seeds in snow. ' I have no doubt that this 
is a grand sT-erct or marvel gained from nature, by the discovery of one of her 
own modes of operation. It is exactly analogous to the methods followed by 
nature in the High Alps; and there is no doubt the gentians, and other 
seeds of difficuitr growth, might easily he made to germinate by it. M. Lucas 
recommem(s sand to cover the young plants on their first appo,aram'e ; but it 
is doubtful whether fine tan would not answer a better purpose, (ff. Ji.ll'., 
CarlloH ; in ffgrrf. Chron. for August 21. 1841, p. 45!).) 

Dup/me Cfftoriim and D. — ih> n-st, I think, suffieicntly rtv 

euutmend to your readers the beautiful Zlaphne C'lieor-im or the ih'ipliue 
l}aii()hinH. I -Jm tolil some persons find the former diflieiilt to maii.age. We 
have no tronhlt; with it. We keep laying it year after year, and so increase 
our stock while wc preserve it in vigour. — T. II'. liaiilis, near Unr^ilei/, 
.Trnie, 1837. 


Akt. V. Queries and Aitsicers. 

Mr.PaRKYSS. Ihe Author of “Monastic Pctiiams" and of“.Vesignsfor I,ai/iiig out 
(irounds.” —This gentleman, about the year 1800, began a work in folio, which 
contained designs for villas, including the. details of the house as well as of the 
grounds. Only three or four numbers of the work were jiuhlished, and it has 
now become very scarce. We know of only one copy in London, but the 
late ambassador Liston of Milbiirn Tower, near Edinburgh, who was intimate 
with Mr. Parkyns, posses.scd a copy in 1804, and this copy must donbtlc.ss 
hijvc gonc4(iu way of the ambassador’s other hooks. What became of these 
books we havf been unable to ascertain ; hut, if any reailcr can inform us, 
or put us in the way of borrowing «• purchasing the work of Mr. I’arkyiis 
alluded to, we shall be very much obliged to him.— Cond. 


A nr. VI. Obituanj, 

AuausTtis Pmjsius J)eCandollr died at Geneva on the 9tli of Sep¬ 
tember last. An individual of higher attainments as- a botanist, or more 
respected as a man, did not exist, -x ' 

Prince JSutara, a Hanoverian officer, who married a 'Sicilian iirinccss, and 
took her name, died recently. He was remarkably fond of horticulture, and 
ij{.‘.”odnced many OcrJnau practices into Sicily, among others the culture of 
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